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CHAPTER  I. 

SECT.  I.— THE  FOUR  VICTORIOUS  PRINCES  DIVIDE  THE 
EMPIRE  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT  INTO  AS  MANY 
KINGDOMS. 

After  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  the  four  confederate  princes  divided  the 
dominions  of  Antigonus  among  themselves,  and  added  them  to  those 
which  they  already  possessed.  The  empire  of  Alexander  was  thus 
divided  into  four  kingdoms.  Ptolemy  had  Egypt,  Libya,  Arabia,  Ceele- 
syria,  and  Palestine :  Cassander  had  Macedonia  and  Greece  :  Lysima- 
chus,  Thrace,  Bithynia,  and  some  other  provinces  beyond  the  Hellespont, 
and  the  Bosphorus;  and  Seleucus  all  the  rest  of  Asia,  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  as  far  as  the  river  Indus.  The  dominions  of  this 
iast  prince  are  usually  called  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  because  Seleucus, 
who  afterwards  built  Antioch  in  that  province,  made  it  the  chief  seat  of 
his  residence,  in  which  his  successors,  who  from  his  name  were  called 
Seleucidae,  followed  his  example.  This  kingdom,  however,  not  only 
included  Syria,  but  those  vast  and  fertile  provinces  of  Upper  Asia, 
which  constituted  the  Persian  empire.  The  reign  of  twenty  years, 
which  I  have  assigned  to  Seleucus  Nicator,  commences  at  this  period, 
because  he  was  not  acknowledged  as  king  till  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus  ; 
and  if  we  add  to  these  the  twelve  years,  during  which  he  had  already 
exercised  the  regal  authority  without  the  title,  they  will  make  out  the 
reign  of  thirty-one  years  assigned  him  by  Usher. 

These  fonr  kings  are  the  four  horns  of  the  he-goat  in  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel,*  which  came  up  in  the  place  of  the  first  horn  that  was  broken. 

*  And  as  I  was  considering,  behold,  an  he-goat  came  from  the  West 
on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  touched  not  the  ground;  and  the 
goat  had  a  notable  horn  between  his  eyes.  And  he  came  to  the  ram 
that  had  two  horns,  which  I  had  seen  standing  before  the  river,  and  ran 
imto  him  in  the  fury  of  his  power.  And  I  saw  him  come  close  unto  the 
ram,  and  he  was  moved  with  choler  against  him,  and  smote  the  ram,  and 
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The  first  horn  was  Alexander,  king  of  Greece,  who  destroyed  the  empire 
of  tlie  Medes  and  Persians,  designated  l)y  tijo  ram  with  two  liorns  ;  and 
the  otlicr  four  liorns  are  those  four  king:s  wlio  rose  up  after  him,  and 
divided  his  empire  among  them,  but  they  wore  not  of  his  posterity.  They 
are  likewise  shadowed  out  by  tlie  four  heads  of  the  leopard,  which  form 
part  of  another  vision  shown  to  the  same  prophet.* 

These  prophecies  of  Daniel  were  exactly  accomplished  by  this  last 
partition  of  Alexander's  empire  ;  other  divisions  had,  indeed,  been  made 
before  this,  but  they  were  only  of  provinces,  which  were  consig-ued  to 
governors,  under  the  brother  and  son  of  Alexander,  and  none  but  the 
last  was  a  partition  into  kingdoms.  Those  prophecies,  therefore,  are 
to  be  understood  of  this  alone,  for  they  evidently  represent  these  four 
successors  of  Alexander,  as  four  kings,  '  four  stood  up  for  it.'  But  not 
one  of  Alexander's  successors  obtained  the  regal  dignity,  till  about  three 
years  before  this  last  division  of  the  empire.  And  even  then  this  dignity 
was  procarious,  as  being  assumed  by  each  of  the  several  parlies,  merely 
by  his  own  authority,  and  not  acknowledged  by  any  of  the  res!:.  Where- 
as, after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  the  treaty  made  between  the  four  confede- 
rates, when  they  had  defeated  their  adversary,  and  divested  him  of  his 
dominions,  assigned  each  of  thera  their  dominions,  under  the  a[)pellation 
of  so  many  kingdoms,  and  authorised  and  acknowledged  them  as  kings 
and  sovereigns,  independent  of  any  superior  power.  These  four  kings 
arc  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus. 

We  can  never  sufTiciently  admire,  in  this  and  the  other  places,  wherein 
the  completion  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  will  bo  pointed  out,  the  strong 
light  with  which  the  prophet  penetrates  the  thick  gloom  of  futurity,  at  a 
time  when  there  was  not  the  least  appearance  of  all  he  foretells.  With 
how  much  certainty  and  exactness,  even  amidst  the  variety  of  these 
revolutions,  and  this  chaos  of  singular  events,  docs  he  determine  each 
particular  circumstance,  and  fix  the  number  of  the  several  successors  ! 
How  expressly  has  he  pointed  out  the  nation,  which  was  to  be  the  Gre- 
cian ;  described  the  countries  they  were  to  possess  ;  measured  the  dura- 
tion of  thoir  empires,  and  the  extent  of  their  power,  inferior  to  that  of 
Alexander  ;  in  a  word,  with  what  lively  colours  has  ho  drawn  the  cha- 
racters of  those  princes,  and  specified  tlieir  alliances,  treaties,  treachery, 
marriages,  and  success !  Can  any  one  possibly  ascribe  to  chance,  or 
human  foresiglit,  so  many  circumslanlial  prcdictiocs,  which  at  the  time 
of  their  being  denounced,  were  so  remote  from  probability  ;  and  not 

brake  his  two  horns,  and  there  was  no  power  in  the  ram  to  stand  before 
!iim,  but  he  cast  him  down  to  the  ground,  and  stamped  upon  him  :  and 
there  was  none  that  could  deliver  tlie  ram  out  of  his  hand.  Therefore 
tlie  he-goat  waxed  very  great,  and  when  he  was  strong,  the  groat  horn 
was  broken  :  and  from  it  came  up  four  notable  horns,  towards  the  four 
winds  of  heaven.— Dan.  chap.  viii.  ver.  5,  0,  7,  8.  '  God  afterwards  ex- 
plains to  his  prophet  what  he  had  seen:'  Tive  ram  which  thou  sawcsl 
having  two  horns  are  the  kings  of  Media  .ind  Persia,  and  the  rough  goal 
is  the  king  of  Grecia,  and  the  great  horn  tlial  is  between  his  eyes,  is  the 
llrst  king.  Now  that  being  broken,  whereas  four  stood  up  for  it,  foui 
kingdoms  shall  stand  up  out  of  Ihc  nation,  but  not  in  his  power. — Ibid 
ver.  20,  21, '22. 

•  After  thir.  I  beheld,  and  lo,  another  like  a  leopard,  which  had  ujion 
liio  back  of  it  four  wings  of  a  fowl,  the  beast  hud  also  four  heads  ;  and 
dominion  was  given  lo  it. — Dan.  vii.  0. 
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cvidtiilly  discover  in  them  tlic  character,  and  as  it  were  tho  sual,  oJ  the 
Divinity,  to  wiioni  all  ages  are  present  in  one  view,  and  who  alone  deter- 
mines at  his  will  the  fate  of  all  the  kirtpfdonis  and  empires  of  the  world  ? 
But  it  is  now  time  to  resume  the  thread  of  our  history. 

Onias,  the  lirst  of  that  name,  and  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  died  about 
this  time,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Simon,  who,  for  the  sanctity  of 
his  life,  and  the  equity  of  all  his  actions,  was  surnamed  the  Just.  He 
enjoyed  the  pontificate  for  the  space  of  nine  years.  Seleucus,  after  the 
defeat  of  Anligouus,  made  himself  master  of  Upper  Syr'a,  where  he 
built  Anlioch  on  the  Orontes,  and  gave  it  that  name,  either  from  his  fa- 
ther, or  his  son,  for  they  were  both  called  Antiochus.  This  city,  where 
thu  Syrian  kings  afterwards  resided,  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  capital 
of  the  East,  and  still  preservedthat  privilege  under  the  Roman  emperors. 
Antigonus  had  lately  built  a  city  at  a  small  distance  from  this,  and  called 
it  Antigonia  ;  but  Seleucus  caused  it  to  be  entirely  demolished,  and  em- 
ployed the  materials  in  the  construction  of  his  own  city,  to  which  he 
afterwards  transplanted  the  inhabitants  of  the  former.  Among  several 
other  cities  built  by  Seleucus  in  this  country,  there  were  three  more 
remarkable  than  the  rest :  the  first  was  called  Seleucia,  from  his  own 
name  ;  the  second,  Apamea,  from  the  name  of  his  consort,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Artabazus  the  Persian  ;  the  third  was  Laodicea,  so  denomi- 
uated  from  his  mother.  Apamea  and  Seleucia  were  situated  on  the  same 
river  on  which  Antioch  was  built,  and  Laodicea  was  on  the  same  side 
towards  the  south.  He  allowed  the  Jews  the  same  privileges  and  immu- 
nities, in  each  of  these  new  cities,  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  Greeks  and 
Macedonians,  and  especially  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  where  that  people 
settled  in  such  numbers,  that  they  possessed  as  considerable  a  part  of 
that  city  as  their  other  countrymen  enjoyed  at  Alexandria. 

Demetrius  had  v/ithdrawn  himself  to  Ephesus,  after  the  battle  of 
Ipsus,  and  from  thence  embarked  for  Greece,  his  only  resource  being 
the  affection  of  the  Athenians,  with  whom  he  haA  left  his  fleet,  money, 
and  wife  Deidamia.  But  he  was  strangely  surprised  and  offended,  when 
he  was  met  on  his  way  by  ambassadors  from  the  Athenians,  who  came 
to  acquaint  him  that  he  could  not  be  admitted  into  their  city,  because  the 
people  had,  by  a  decree,  prohibited  the  reception  of  any  of  the  kings  ; 
they  also  informed  him,  that  his  consort  Deidamia  had  been  conducted  to 
Megara,  with  all  the  honours  and  attendance  due  to  her  rank.  Deme- 
trius was  then  sensible  of  the  value  of  honours  and  homage  extorted  by 
fear,  and  which  did  not  proceed  from  the  heart.  The  posture  of  his 
affairs  not  permitting  him  to  punish  the  perfidy  of  that  people,  he  con- 
tented liimself  with  intimating  his  complaints  to  them  in  a  moderate 
manner,  and  demanded  his  galleys,  among  which  was  that  prodigious 
galley  of  sixteen  benches  of  oars.  As  soon  as  he  had  received  them,  he 
sailed  towards  the  Chersonesus  ;  and  having  committed  some  devasta- 
tions in  the  territories  of  Lysiraachus,  he  enriched  his  army  with  the 
spoils,  and  by  that  expedient  prevented  the  desertion  of  his  troops, 
who  now  began  to  recover  their  vigour,  and  render  themselves  formid- 
able anew. 

Lyslmachus,  king  of  Tluace,  in  oi der  to  strengthen  himself  in  these 
dominions,  entered  into  a  particular  treaty  with  Ptolemy,  and  strength- 
ened the  alliance  between  ihem,   by-  espousing  one  of   his  daughters, 
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named  Arslnoe  ;  ho  bad  before  this  procured  another,  named  Lysandra, 
to  be  married  to  his  son  Agathocles.  This  alliance  between  Lysimachus 
and  Ptolemy  gave  umbrage  to  Seleucus,  who  thereupon  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Demetrius,  and  espoused  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  that 
prince,  by  Phila  the  sister  of  Cassander.  The  beauty  of  Stratonice  had 
induced  Seleucus  to  demand  her  in  marriage  ;  and  as  the  affairs  of 
Demetrius  were  at  that  time  in  a  very  bad  condition,  so  honourable  an 
alliance  with  so  powerful  a  prince  was  exceedingly  agreeable  to  hira. 
In  consequence  of  which  he  immediately  conducted  his  daughter  with 
all  his  fleet  into  Syria  from  Greece,  where  he  was  still  in  possession  of 
some  places.  During  his  passage  he  made  a  descent  on  Cilicia,  which 
then  belonged  to  Plistarchus,  the  brother  of  Cassander,  to  whom  it  had 
been  assigned  by  the  four  kings,  who  divided  the  dominions  of  Alexander 
the  Great  after  the  death  of  Antigonus.  Plistarchus  went  to  complain 
of  this  proceeding  to  Seleucus,  and  to  reproach  him  for  contracting  an 
alliance  with  the  common  enemy,  without  the  consent  of  the  other  kings, 
which  he  considered  as  an  infraction  of  the  treaty.  Demetrius  receiving 
intelligence  of  this  journey,  advanced  directly  to  the  city  of  Quinda, 
where  the  treasures  of  the  province,  amounting  to  twelve  hundred  . 
talents,*  were  deposited.  These  he  carried  otf  with  all  expedition  to  . 
his  fleet,  and  then  set  sail  for  Syria,  where  he  found  Seleucus,  and  gave  . 
him  the  princess  Stratonice  in  marriage.  Demetrius,  after  some  days 
passed  in  rejoicings  for  the  nuptials,  and  in  entertainments  given  on  each 
side,  returned  to  Cilicia,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  province. 
He  then  sent  bis  wife  Phila  to  Cassander,  in  order  to  excuse  this  pro- 
ceeding. These  kings  imitated  the  princes  of  the  East,  with  whom  it  is 
customary  to  have  several  wives  at  the  same  time. 

During  these  transactions.  Deidamia,  another  of  his  wives,  who  had 
taken  a  journey  to  meet  hira  in  Greece,  and  bad  passed  some  time 
with  hira  in  that  country,  was  seized  with  an  indisposition  that  ended 
her  days.  Demetrius  having  reconciled  himself  wiih  Ptolemy,  by  the 
Mediation  of  Seleucus,  espoused  Ptolemais,  the  daughter  of  Pto- 
lemy, by  which  means  his  affairs  began  to  assume  a  better  aspect:  for 
he  had  all  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  the  two  rich  and  powerful  cities  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  in  Phoenicia,  besides  his  new  conquests  in  Cilicia,  and 
some  other  cities  in  Asia.  It  was  very  imprudent  in  Seleucus  to  permit 
so  dangerous  an  enemy  to  establish  himself  at  so  small  a  distance  from 
him,  and  to  usurp  from  one  of  his  allies  a  province  so  near  bis  own  do- 
minions as  Cilicia.  All  this  shows  that  these  princes  had  no  establisiied 
rules  and  principles  of  conduct,  and  were  even  ignorant  of  the  true  in- 
terests of  their  ambition.  For  as  to  sincerity,  equity,  and  gratitude, 
they  had  long  since  renounced  them  all,  and  only  reigned  for  the  unhap- 
piness  of  their  people,  as  the  author  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  has 
observed.* 

The  eyes  of  Seleucus  were  however  open  at  last;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  his  having  a  neighbour  of  such  abilities  on  each  side  of  his 
dominions,  he  required  Demetrius  to  surrender  Cilicia  to  him  for  a  very 
considerable  sum  of  money  :  but  that  prince  not  being  disposed  to  com- 
ply with  such  a  proposal,  Seleucus  insisted  upon  bis  returning  him  the 
cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  that  were  dependencies  on  Syria,  of  which  hu 
•  Twelve  hundred  thousand  crowns.  +  Chap.  i.  ver.  9. 
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was  kiiiff.  Doraefrius,  enraged  at  this  demand,  replied  "Verj'  abruptly, 
that  tliougli  lie  should  lose  several  other  battles  as  fatal  to  him  as  that  of 
Ipsus,  he  could  never  resolve  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  Seleueus  at 
so  high  a  price.  At  the  same  time  he  sailed  to  those  two  cities,  rein- 
forced their  garrisons,  and  furnished  them  with  all  things  necessary  for  a 
vigorous  defence;  by  which  means  the  intention  of  Seleueus  to  take 
them  from  him  was  rendered  ineffectual  at  that  time.  This  proceeding 
of  Seleueus,  though  sufficiently  conformable  to  the  rules  of  political 
interest,  had  such  an  odious  aspect,  with  reverence  to  tlte  maxims  of 
honour,  that  it  shocked  all  mankind,  and  was  universally  condemned: 
for,  as  his  dominions  were  of  such  a  vast  extent  as  to  include  all  the 
countries  between  India  and  the  Mediterranean,  how  insatiable  was  that 
rigour  and  avidity  whicli  would  not  permit  him  to  leave  his  father-in-law 
the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  shattered  remains  of  his  fortune  ! 

[A.  M.  3707.  Ant.  J.  C.  297.]— Cassander  died  about  this  time,  of  a 
dropsy,  after  having  governed  Macedonia  for  the  space  of  nineteen 
years,  from  the  death  of  his  father  Antipater,  and  six  or  seven  from  the 
last  partKion.  He  left  three  sons  by  Thessalonica,  one  of  the  sisters  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Philip,  who  succeeded  him,  dying  soon  after, 
left  his  crown  to  be  contested  by  his  two  brothers.  Pyrrhus,  the  famous 
king  of  Epirus,  had  espoused  Antigone,  a  relation  of  Ptolemy,  in  Egypt. 
This  young  pr'-  ce  was  the  son  of  ^Eacides,  whom  the  Molossians,  in  a 
rebellion,  had  expelled  from  the  throne  ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  Pyrrhus  himself,  then  an  infant  at  the  breast,  was  preserved  from 
the  fury  of  the  rebels,  who  pursued  him  with  intent  to  destroy  him. 
After  various  adventures,  he  was  conducted  to  the  court  of  king  Glaucias 
in  Illyria,  where  he  was  taken  into  the  protection  of  that  prince.  Cas- 
sander, the  mortal  enemy  of  iEacides,  solicited  the  king  to  deliver  the 
young  prince  into  his  hands,  and  offered  him  two  hundred  talents  on  that 
occasion:  Glaucias,  however,  was  struck  with  horror  at  such  a  pro- 
posal ;  and  when  the  infant  had  attained  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  he 
conducted  him  in  person  to  Epirus  with  a  powerful  army,  and  reinstated 
him  in  his  dominions  ;  by  which  means  the  Molossians  were  compelled 
to  submit  to  force.  Justin  tells  us,  that  their  hatred  being  softened  into 
compassion,  they  themselves  recalled  him,  and  assigned  him  guardians 
to  govern  the  kingdom  till  he  should  be  of  age  himself;  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  great  probability  in  his  account.  When  he  had  attained  his 
seventeenth  year,  he  began  to  think  himself  sufficiently  established  on 
the  throne  ;  and  set  out  from  his  capital  city  for  Illyria,  in  order  to  be 
present  at  the  nuptials  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Glaucias,  with  whom  he  had 
been  brought  up.  The  Molossians,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence, 
revolted  a  second  time,  drove  all  his  friends  out  of  the  kingdom,  seized 
all  his  treasures,  and  conferred  the  crown  on  Neoptolemus,  his  great 
uncle.  Pyrrhus  being  thus  divested  of  his  dominions,  and  finding  himself 
destitute  of  all  succours,  retired  to  his  brother-in-law,  Demetrius,  the  son 
of  Antigonus,  who  had  espoused  his  sister  Deidamia.  This  young  prince 
distinguished  himself  among  the  bravest  in  the  battle  that  was  fought  on 
the  plains  of  Ipsus,  and  would  not  forsake  Demetrius  even  after  he  was 
defeated.  He  also  ])reserved  for  him  those  Grecian  cities  which  that 
prince  had  confided  to  him  ;  and  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
between  Ptolemy  and  Demetrius,  by  the  mediation  of  Seleueus,  Pyrrhus 
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wcmt  into  Egypt  as  a  hostage  for  his  brotlier-in-law.  Diinng  his  .con- 
tinuance at  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  he  gave  sufficient  proofs  of  liis  strength, 
address,  and  extraordinary  patience,  in  hunting,  martial  exercises,  and 
all  otlier  labours.  Observing,  that  of  all  the  wives  of  Ptolemy,  Berenice 
had  the  greatest  ascendant  over  him,  and  that  she  surpassed  the  others 
in  wit  and  prudence,  as  well  as  beauty,  he  attached  himself  to  her  in 
particular :  for  as  he  was  already  an  able  politician,  he  neglected  no 
opportunity  of  making  his  court  to  those  on  whom  his  fortune  depended, 
and  of  ingratiating  himself  witli  such  persons  as  were  capable  of  being 
useful  to  him.  His  noble  and  engaging  demeanour  procured  him  such 
a  share  in  Ptolemy's  esteem,  that  he  gave  him  Antigone,  the  daughter  of 
Berenice  his  favourite  consort,  in  preference  to  several  young  princes 
who  demanded  her  in  marriage.  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Berenice, 
by  Philip  her  first  husband,  wlio  was  a  Macedonian  nobleman,  little 
known  with  respect  to  any  other  particular.  When  Pyrrhus  had  espoused 
Antigone,  the  queen  liad  so  much  influence  over  her  consort,  as  to  induce 
him  to  grant  his  son-tn-law  a  fleet,  with  a  supply  of  money,  which 
enaliled  him  to  repossess  himself  of  his  dominions.  Here  began  the 
fortune  of  an  exiled  prince,  who  was  afterwards  esteemed  the  greatest 
general  of  his  age :  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  every  instance  of 
his  early  conduct  denoted  extraordinary  merit,  and  raised  great  expecta- 
tions of  his  future  glory.  ,    . 

Athens,  as  we  have  already  observed,  had  revolted  from  Demetrius, 
and  shut  her  gates  against  him.  But  when  that  prince  thought  he  had 
sufficiently  provided  for  tiie  security  of  his  territories  in  Asia,  he  marched 
against  that  rebellious  and  ungrateful  city,  with  a  resolution  to  punish 
her  as  she  deserved.  The  first  year  was  employed  in  the  reduction  of 
tlie  Messenians,  and  the  conquest  of  some  other  cities  who  had  quitted 
Ills  parly  ;  and  he  returned  the  next  season  to  Athens,  which  he  closely 
blocked  up,  and  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  by  cutting  off  all  commu- 
nication of  provisions.  A  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  sent  by  king 
Ptolemy,  to  succour  the  Atlienians,  and  which  appeared  on  the  coasts  of 
VEgiiia,  afforded  tiiem  but  a  transient  joy  ;  for  when  this  naval  force  saw 
a  strong  fleet  arrive  from  Peloponnesus  to  the  assistance  of  Demetrius, 
besides  a  great  number  of  other  vessels  from  Cyprus,  and  tliat  tlie  whole 
amounted  to  three  hundred,  they  weighed  auclior,  and  fled. 

Although  the  Athenians  had  issued  a  decree,  by  wliich  they  made  it 
capital  for  any  person  even  to  mention  a  peace  witii  Demetrius,  the  ex- 
treme necessity  to  whi(rii  they  v.ere  reduced  by  want  of  provisions, 
obliged  them  to  open  their  gates  to  him.  Wluni  he  entered  the  city,  lie 
commanded  the  inhabitants  to  assemble  in  the  theatre,  which  he  sur- 
rounded with  armed  troops,  and  posted  his  guards  on  each  side  of  the 
stage  where  the  dramatic  pieces  were  performed  ;  and  then  descending 
from  the  upper  i)art  of  tlie  theatre,  in  the  manner  usual  wltli  the  actors, 
he  showed  himself  to  tliat  multitude,  who  seemed  rather  dead  tlian  alive, 
and  waited  for  tlie  event  in  inexjiressible  terror,  expecting  it  would 
prove  the  sentence  for  their  destruction.  But  lie  dissipateil  tlielr  appre- 
hensions by  the  first  expressions  he  uttered  ;  for  he  did  not  raise  his 
voice  like  a  man  alfected  with  the  em(>tioii.'>  of  rage,  nor  deliver  himself 
in  any  passionate  or  insulling  language  ;  but  softened  tlie  tone  of  his 
voice,  and  only  addressed  himself  to  them  in  gentle  complaints  and  mmU 
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cable  expostulations.  Hi- pardon  oil  their  ofTencc,  and  rpstored  them  to 
his  favour  ;  proscntinj^  thorn,  at  the  same  tinie,  with  a  hundred  thousand 
ipeasures  of  corn,  and  rcinsfatinsr  such  raapfistrates  as  were  most  agree- 
able to  them.  The  joy  of  this  people  may  be  easily  conceived  from  the 
terrors  with  which  they  were  before  affected  ;  and  how  glorious  must 
such  a  prince  bo,  who  could  always  support  so  brilliant,  so  admirable  a 
character !  When  he  had  regulated  the  state  of  affairs  in  Athens,  he 
determined  to  reduce  the  Lacedaemonians.  Archidamus,  their  kitig,  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Mantinca  to  meet  him  :  but  Demetrius  defeated  him  in  a 
great  battle,  and  obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to  (light ;  after  wliich  he 
advanced  into  Laconia,  and  fought  another  battle  in  the  very  sight  of 
Sparta.  He  was  again  victorious;  five  hundred  of  the  enemies  were 
made  prisoners,  and  two  hundred  killed  upon  the  spot,  so  that  he  was 
already  considered  as  master  of  tlie  city,  which  had  never  been  taken 
before.  But  at  this  important  moment  he  received  two  pieces  of  intelli- 
gence, which  compelled  him  to  direct  his  attention  to  a  quite  different 
quarter.  The  first  was,  that  Lysimachus  had  lately  divested  him  of  all 
his  territories  in  Asia  ;  and  the  other,  that  Ptolemy  had  made  a  descent 
on  Cyprus,  and  conquered  all  the  island,  except  Salamis.  where  the 
mother  of  Demetrius,  v.iih  his  wife  and  children,  had  retired;  and  that 
the  king  of  Egypt  carried  on  the  siege  of  that  city  with  great  vigour. 
Demetrius  left  all  to  fly  to  their  assistance,  but  was  soon  informed  that 
the  place  ha<l  surrendered.  Ptolemy  had  the  generosity  to  give  the 
mother,  wife,  and  children  of  his  enemy,  their  liberty  without  any  ran- 
som ;  and  to  dismiss  them  with  all  their  attendants  and  effects.  He  even 
made  them  magnificeiit  presents  at  their  departure,  which  he  accom- 
panied with  all  imaginable  marks  of  honour.  The  loss  of  Cyprus  was 
soon  succeeded  by  tliat  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  ;  and  Seleucus  dispossessed 
him  of  Cilicia  on  another  side.  Thus,  in  a  very  short  time,  he  saw  him- 
self divested  of  all  his  dominions,  without  any  resource  or  hopes  for  the 
future. 

SECT.  IL— DISPUTE   BETWEEN   THE   TWO  SONS  OF  CAS- 
SANDER  FOR  THE  CROWN  OF  MACEDONLl. 

No  prince  was  ever  obnoxious  to  greater  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  nor 
ever  experienced  more  sudflen  changes,  than  Demetrius.  He  exposed 
himself  to  these  events  by  his  imprudence,  amusing  himself  with  incon- 
siderable conquests,  while  he  abandoned  his  provinces  to  the  first 
invadei*.  His  greatest  successes  were  immediately  followed  by  his  being 
dispossessed  of  all  his  dominions,  and  almost  reduced  to  despair,  wlien 
suddenly  an  unexpecled  resource  offered  itself  from  a  quarter  from 
whence  he  had  not  the  least  room  to  expect  it.  In  the  quarrel  between 
ihe  two  sons  of  Cassander  for  the  crown,  Thessalonica,  their  mother, 
favoured  Alexander,  wlio  was  the  youngest ;  which  so  enraged  Anti- 
pater,  the  eldest  son,  Ihat  he  killed  her  with  his  own  hands,  though  she 
conjured  him  by  the  breasts  which  had  nourished  bini,  to  spare  her  life. 
Alexander,  in  order  to  avenge  this  unnatural  barbarity,  solicited  the 
assistance  of  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius,  the  formerof  whom  was  in  Epirus, 
and  the  latter  in  Peloponnesus.  Pyrrhus  arrived  the  first,  and  made 
himself  master  of  several  cities  in  Macedonia,  part  of  v.jiich  he  retained 
as  a  compensation  for  the  aid  he  had  given  Alexander  ;  and  he  returned 
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to  his  own  dominions,  qfterhe  had  reconciled  the  two  brothers.  Deme- 
trius came  up  at  the  same  instant,  upon  which  Alexander  advanced  to 
meet  him  ;  and  testified,  at  the  interview  between  them,  all  imaginable 
gratitude  and  friendship  ;  but  represented  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  that 
that  the  state  of  his  affairs  was  changed,  and  that  he  no  longer  had  any 
need  of  his  assistance.  Demetrius  was  displeased  with  this  compliment, 
whilst  Alexander,  who  dreaded  the  greatness  of  his  power,  was  appre- 
hensive of  subjecting  himself  to  a  master,  should  he  admit  him  into  his 
dominions.  They,  however,  conversed  together  witli  an  external  air  of 
friendship,  and  entertained  each  other  with  reciprocal  feasts ;  till  at 
last,  Demetrius,  upon  some  intelligence,  either  true  or  fictitious,  that 
Alexander  intended  to  destroy  him,  prevented  tlie  execution  of  that 
design,  and  killed  him.  This  murder  armed  the  INIacedonians  against 
him  at  first ;  but  when  he  had  acquainted  them  with  all  the  particulars 
that  influenced  his  conduct,  the  aversion  they  entertained  for  Antipater, 
the  infamous  murderer  of  his  own  mother,  induced  thiin  to  declare  for 
Demetrius,  and  they  accordingly  proclaimed  him  king  of  Macedonia. 
Demetrius  possessed  this  crown  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  and  Anti- 
paler  fled  into  Thrace,  where  he  did  not  long  survive  the  loss  of  his 
kingdom. 

One  of  the  branches  of  the  royal  family  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
became  entirely  extinct  by  the  death  of  Thessalonica  and  her  two  sons; 
as  the  other  branch  from  Alexander  the  Great  had  been  before  by  the 
death  of  the  young  Alexander  and  Hercules,  his  two  sons.  Thus  these 
two  princes,  who  by  their  unjust  wars  had  spread  desolation  through  so 
many  provinces,  and  destroyed  such  a  number  of  royal  families,  expe- 
rienced, by  a  just  decree  of  Providence,  the  same  calamities  in  their 
own  families,  as  they  had  occasioned  to  others.  Philip  and  Alexander, 
with  their  wives,  and  all  their  descendants,  perished  by  violent  deaths. 
Much  about  this  time  Seleucus  built  the  city  of  Seleucia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles  from  Babylon.  It  became 
very  populace  in  a  short  time,  and  Pliny  tells  us  it  was  inhabited  by  six 
hundred  thousand  persons.  Tiie  dykes  of  the  Euphrates  being  broken 
down,  spread  sucli  an  inundation  over  the  country,  and  the  branch  of 
that  river,  which  passed  through  Babylon,  was  sunk  so  low  by  this 
evacuation,  as  to  be  rendered  unnavigablc,  by  which  means  that  city 
became  so  incommodious,  that  as  soon  as  Seleucia  was  built,  all  its  in- 
habitants witMrew  thither.  This  circumstance  prepared  tiie  way  for 
the  accomplishment  of  that  celebrated  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  who,  at  a  time 
when  this  city  was  in  th(^  most  (louiishing  condition,  had  foretold,  that 
it  should  one  day  become  entirely  desert  and  uninhabited.  I  have  ob- 
served elsewhere  by  what  manner  and  degrees  this  prediction  was  fully 
accomplished.  Simon,  surnamed  the  Just,  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews, 
died  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  year  of  his  pontificate,  [A.  M.  3712.  Ant. 
J.  C.  292.]  and  left  a  young  son,  named  Onias.  As  he  was  of  too  tender 
an  age  to  take  upon  himself  tlie  exercise  of  that  dignity,  it  was  consigned 
to  Eleazar  the  brother  of  Simon,  who  discharged  tiie  functions  of  it  for 
the  space  of  fifteen  years.  I  here  pass  over  some  events  of  small  im- 
portance, and  proceed  to  Demetrius,  who  believing  his  power  sutticiently 
established  in  Greece  and  Macedonia,  began  to  make  great  ])reparations 
for  regaining  the  empire  of  his  father  in  Asia.     With  tliis  view  he  raised 
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uti  army  of  above  a  liundredj.thousaDd  men,  and  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  five 
hundred  sail.     So  great  an  armament  had  never  been  seen  since  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Grea,fv     Demetrius  animated  the  workmen  by  his  pre- 
sence aijd  instructjojjs,  y;sited,lhem  in  person,  directed  tliem  how  to  act, 
and  even  assisJed  thein  intlusir  labours.     The  number  of  his  galleys,  and 
their  extraordinar.y  dimensions,  created  an  universal  astonishment ;  for 
no  ^hifs  of  ^xteeu,  or  even  fifteen  benches  of  oars,  had  ever  been  seen 
till  then  ;,flTid1t  \*as  not  till  many  years  after  this  period  that  Ptolemy 
Philopator  builtjone  of  forty  benches,*  but  then  it  ;was  only  for  pomp 
and  ostenlation,:whereas  those  which  Demetrius  built  were  extremely 
useful  in  battle,  and  more  admirable  for  their  lightness  and  agility  than 
their  size  and  magnificence.     Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Seleucus,  re- 
ceiving  intelligence   of   tiiese    formidable  preparations  of  Demetrius, 
immediately  caught  the   alarm,  and  in  order  to  frustrate  their  effect, 
renewed  their  allia,nce,  in  which  they  likewise  engaged  Pyrrhus,  king  of 
Epirus ;  in  consequence  of  which,  when  Lysimachus  began  to  invade 
Macedonia  on  one  side,  Pyrrhus  did  the  same  on  the  other.     Demetrius, 
who  was  then  making  preparations  in  Greece  for  his  intended  expedition 
into  Asia,  advanced  with  all  speed  to  defend  his  own  dominions  ;  but 
before  he  was  able  to  arrive  there,  Pyrrhus  had  taken  BerEea,  ons-  of  the 
most  considerable  cities  in  Rlacedonia,  where  he  found  the  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  effects  of  a  great  number  of  soldiers  belonging  to  Demetrius. 
This  news  caused  so  great  a  tumult  in  the  army  of  that  prince,   that  a 
considerable  part  of  his  troops  absolutely  refused  to  follow  him,  and 
declared  with  an  air  of  mutiny  and  sedition,  that  they  would  return  to 
defend  their  families  and  effects.     In  a  word,  things  were  carried  to  such 
an  extremity,  that  DL-nietrius,  perceiving  he  no  longer  had  any  influence 
over  them,  fled  to  Greece  in  the  disguise  of  a  common  soldier,  and  his 
troops  went  over  to  Pyrrhus,  whom  they  proclaimed  king  of  JNlacedonia. 
The  different  characters  of  these  two  princes  greatly  contributed  to 
this   sudden  revolution.      Demetrius,   who  considered   vain   pomj)  and 
superb  magnificence  as  true  grandeur,  rendered  himself  contemptible  to 
the  Macedonians,  in  the  very  circumstance  by  which  he  thought  to  obtain 
their  esteem.     He  ambitiously  encircled  his  head  with  a  double  diadem, 
like  a  theatrical  monarch,  and  wore  purple  robes,  enriched  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  gold.  The  ornaments  of  his  feet  were  altogether  extraordinary  ; 
and  he  had  long  employed  artists  to  make  him  a  mantle,  on  which  the 
system  of  the  world,  with  all  the  stars  visible  in  the  firmament,  were  to 
be  embroidtred  in  gold.     The  change  of  his  fortune  prevented  the  finish- 
ing of  this  work,  and  no  future  king  would  presume  to  wear  it.    But  that 
which  rendered  him  still  more  odious,  was  his  being  so  difficult  of  access. 
He  was  either  so  imperious  and  disdainful,  as  not  to  allow  those  who 
had  any  affairs  to  transact  with  him  the  liberty  of  speech  ;  or  else  he 
treated  them  with  so  much  rudeness,  as  obliged  them  to  quit  his  presence 

♦  This  galley  was  two  hundred  and  eighty  cubits  (about  four  hundred 
and  twenty  feet)  in  length,  and  twenty-eight  cubits  (seventy-two  feet) 
from  the  keel  to  the  top  of  the  poop,  tt  carried  four  hundred  sailors, 
besides  four  thousand  rowers,  and  near  three  thousand  soldiers,  who 
were  disposed  in  the  spaces  between  the  rowers,  and  on  the  lower  deck. 
—  Plut.  in  the  life  of  Demetrius. 
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with  disgust.  One  day,  whcMi  he  came  r-it  of  liis  palace,  and  walked 
tlirough  tlie  streets  witli  a  mien  of  more  affability  than  it  was  usual  for 
him  to  assume,  some  persons  were  encouraged  to  present  a  few  petitions 
to  him.  He  received  them  with  a  gracious  air,  and  placed  them  in  one 
of  the  folds  of  his  robe  ;  but  as  he  was  passing  over  a  bridge  on  the 
river  Axius,*  he  threw  all  those  petitions  into  the  stream.  A  prince 
must  certainly  know  very  little  of  mankind,  not  to  be  sensible  that  such 
a  contemptuous  behaviour  is  sufficient  to  disgust  his  subjects.  On  this 
occasion,  an  action  of  the  great  Philip  was  recollected,  which  has  been 
related  among  the  events  of  his  reign.  That  prince  had  several  times 
refused  audience  to  a  poor  woman,  under  pretence  that  he  wanted  leisure 
to  hear  her.  '  Be  no  longer  king  then,'  replied  she  with  some  emotion  ; 
and  Phili]),  from  thenceforth,  made  it  a  maxim  with  himself  to  grant  his 
subjects  long  and  frequent  audiences.  For,  as  Plutarch  observes  on 
that  occasion,   the   most    indispensable   dutv   of  a  king,    is   to 

EXERT    himself    IN    THE    ADMINISTRATION   OF    JUSTICE. 

The  Macedonians  had  formed  a  very  different  idea  of  Pyrrhus.  They 
had  heard  it  reported,  and  were  sensible  by  their  own  experience,  that 
he  was  naturally  affable,  and  that  he  was  always  mild  and  accessible ; 
they  were  convinced  of  his  promptitude  to  recompense  the  services  ren- 
dered him,  and  that  he  was  slow  to  anger  and  severity.  Some  young 
officers,  over  their  liquor,  had  vented  several  offensive  pleasantries 
against  him.  The  particulars  of  their  conversation  were  related  to 
Pyrrhus  himself,  who  ordered  them  to  be  brought  into  his  presence,  and 
then  asked  them,  if  they  had  expressed  themselves  in  the  manner  he 
had  heard.  '  Yes,  my  lord,'  replied  one  of  the  company,  'and  we  should 
have  added  a  great  deal  more,  if  we  had  had  more  wine.'  Pyrrhus 
could  not  forbear  langhing  at  this  facetious  and  sprightly  turn,  and  dis- 
missed them  from  his  presence  without  further  notice.  The  Macedonians 
thought  him  much  superior  to  Demetrius,  even  in  military  merit.  He 
had  beaten  ihem  on  several  occasions,  but  their  admiration  of  his  bravery 
was  greater  than  their  resentment  for  their  defeat.  It  was  a  common 
expression  with  them,  that  other  princes  imitated  Alexander  in  nothing 
but  their  purple  robes,  the  number  of  their  guards,  the  affectation  of 
inclining  their  heads  like  his,  and  their  imperious  manner  of  speaking  ; 
but  that  Pyrrhus  was  the  only  one  who  represented  that  monarch  in  his 
great  and  laudable  qualities.  Pyrrhus  himself  was  not  altogether  free 
from  vanity,  with  respect  to  the  resemblance  of  his  own  features  to 
those  of  Alexander :+  but  a  good  matron  of  Larissa,  in  whose  house  he 
once  lodged,  had  undeceived  him  in  that  particular,  by  an  answer,  per- 
haps, not  at  all  agreeable  to  him.  The  Macedonians,  however,  thought 
they  discovered  in  him  the  aspect  of  that  prince  ;  with  all  the  fire  of  his 

*  A  river  of  Upper  Macedonia, 
t  A  set  of  flatterers  had  really  persuaded  Pyrrhus,  that  he  resembled 
Alexander  in  the  features  of  his  face.  With  this  belief  he  sent  for  the 
pictures  of  Philip,  Perdiccas,  Alexander,  Cassander,  and  some  other 
princes,  and  then  desired  a  woman  of  Larissa,  with  whom  ho  then  lodged, 
to  tell  him  which  of  those  princes  he  most  resembled.  She  refused  to 
answer  him  for  a  considerable  time,  till  at  last  he  pressed  her  very 
earnestly  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  ;  upon  which  she  replied,  that  she 
thought  him  very  like  Balrachion,  who  was  a  noted  cook  in  that  city. 
Lucian.  advcrs.  Indoct.  p.  553,  553. 
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tyts,  and  the  vivacity,  promptitude,  and  impetuosity,  with  which  he 
charged  his  enemies,  and  bore  down  all  who  presumed  to  oppose  him; 
but  M'ilh  respc-ct  to  the  military  art,  and  ability  in  drawing  up  an  army 
in  battle,  and  knowing  liow  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances,  they 
thought  none  comparable  to  P\  rrlius.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  tliought 
surprising,  that  the  ftlacedonians,  who  entertained  prepossessions  so 
favourable  to  the  one  and  so  disadvantageous  to  the  other,  should  easily 
quit  the  party  of  Demetrius  to  esj)ouse  that  of  Pyrrhus  :  and  one  may 
see  by  this  instance,  and  a  tliousand  others,  of  what  importance  it  is  for 
princes  to  attach  their  people  to  their  interests  by  the  gentle  ties  of 
affection  and  gratitude;  by  treating  tltem  with  mildness  and  affability ; 
and  by  entertaining  a  real  love  for  them,  which  is  the  only  means  of 
acquiring  their  love,  which  constitutes  their  most  solid  glory,  their  most 
essential  obligation,  and  at  the  same  time  their  greatest  security. 

As  Lysimachus  happened  to  arrive  immediately  after  Pyrrhus  had 
been  declared  king  of  Macedonia,  he  pretended  that  he  had  contributed 
as  much  as  that  prince  to  the  flight  of  Demetrius,  and  that  he  conse- 
quently ought  to  have  a  share  in  that  kingdom.  Pyrrhus  who,  in  this 
conjuncture,  was  not  entirely  certain  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Macedonians, 
readily  acquitfsced  in  the  pretensions  of  Lysimachus,  and  the  cities  and 
provinces  were  accordingly  shared  between  them  :  but  this  agreement 
■was  so  far  from  uniting  them  with  each  other,  that  it  was  rather  the 
constant  source  of  animosities  and  divisions  ;  for,  as  Plutarch  observes, 
when  neither  seas  nor  mountains,  nor  uninhabitable  deserts,  could  suffice 
as  barriers  to  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  these  princes  ;  and  when  their 
desires  were  not  to  be  bounded  by  those  limits  which  separate  Europe 
from  Asia,  how  could  they  possibly  continue  in  a  state  of  tranquillity, 
and  refrain  from  the  injustice  of  invading  domains  which  lay  so  near 
and  so  commodious  to  them  ?  This  was  not  to  be  expected  ;  and  a  per- 
petual war  between  them  became  inevitable,  from  the  malignant  seeds 
of  envy  and  usurpation  that  had  taken  root  in  their  minds.  The  names 
of  peace  and  war  were  considered  by  them  as  two  species  of  coin,  to 
which  they  themselves  had  given  currency,  merely  for  their  own  interest, 
and  without  the  least  regard  to  justice. — Still,  continues  the  same  au- 
thor, they  act  more  laudably,  when  they  engage  in  an  open  war,  than 
when  they  use  the  sacred  names  of  justice,  friendship,  and  peace,  for 
what,  in  reality,  is  no  more  than  a  truce,  or  transient  suspension  of  their 
unjust  views. 

The  whole  history  of  Alexander's  successors  justifies  these  reflections 
of  Plutarch.  Never  were  more  treaties  and  alliances  made,  and  never 
were  they  violated  with  less  disguise  and  more  impunity.  Would  to  God 
that  those  complaints  were  never  applicable  to  any  princes  or  times  but 
those  we  are  treating  of  at  present !  Pyrrhus  finding  the  Macedonians 
more  tractable  and  submissive,  when  he  led  them  to  war,  than  when  he 
permitted  them  to  enjoy  a  state  of  repose  ;  and  being  himself  not  much 
addicted  to  tranquillity,  nor  capable  of  satisfaction  in  the  calm  of  a  long 
peace,  was  daily  forming  new  enterprises,  without  much  regard  to  spar- 
ing either  his  subjects  or  allies.  Lysimachus  took  advantage  of  the 
army's  disaffection  to  Pyrrlius,  and  inflamed  them  still  more  by  his 
emissaries,  who  artfully  insinuated  that  they  had  acted  most  shamefully 
in  choosing  a  stranger  for  their  master,  whom  interest,  and  not  affection, 

B  2 
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had  attached  to  Macedonia,  These  reproaches  drew  in  the  greatest  part 
of  the  soldiers ;  upon  which  Pyrrhus,  who  feared  the  consequences  of 
this  alienation,  retired  with  the  Epirots  and  the  troops  of  his  allies,  and 
lost  Macedonia  in  the  same  manner  he  had  gained  it.  He  greatly  com- 
plained of  the  inconstancy  of  this  people,  and  their  disaffection  to  his 
person  ;  but,  as  Plutarch  again  observes,  kings  have  no  reason  to  blame 
other  persons  for  sometimes  changing  their  party  according  to  their 
interest,  as  in  acting  so  they  only  imitate  their  own  example,  and  prac- 
tise the  lessons  of  infidelity  and  treason,  which  they  have  learned  from 
the  whole  of  their  own  conduct,  which  upon  all  occasions  demonstrates 
an  utter  disregard  for  justice,  veracity,  and  sincerity,  in  the  observance 
of  engagements.  As  to  Demetrius,  when  he  found  himself  deserted  by 
his  troops,  he  had  retired  to  the  city  of  Cassandria,*  where  his  consort 
Phila  resided :  this  lady  was  so  afflicted  at  the  calamitous  state  in  which 
she  beheld  her  husband,  and  was  so  terrified  at  the  misfortunes  to  which 
she  herself  was  exposed  by  the  declension  of  his  affairs,  that  she  had 
recourse  to  a  draught  of  poison,'  by  whicli  she  ended  a  life  that  was 
become  more  insupportable  to  her  than  death  itself. 

Demetrius,  thinking  to  gather  up  some  remains  of  his  shattered  for- 
tune, returned  to  Greece,  where  several  cities  still  continued  devoted  to 
him  ;  and  v.hen  lie  had  disposed  his  affairs  in  the  best  order  he  was  able, 
he  left  the  government  of  those  places  to  his  son  Anligonus  ;  and  assem- 
bling all  the  troops  he  could  raise  in  that  country,  which  amounted  to 
between  ten  and  eleven  thousand  men,  he  embarked  for  Asia,  witii  a 
resolution  to  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  retrieve  his  good  fortune. 
Eurydice,  the  sister  of  his  late  wife  Phila,  received  him  at  Miletus, 
where  she  lived  with  the  princess  Ptolemais,  her  daughter  by  Ptolemy, 
whose  marriage  with  Demetrius  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  mediation 
of  Seleucus. — Euridice  accordingly  presented  the  princess  to  him,  and 
this  alliance  gave  birth  to  Demetrius,  who  afterwards  reigned  in  Cyrene. 

Demetrius,  immediately  after  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials,  entered 
Caria  and  Lydia,  where  he  took  several  places  from  Lysimaichus,  and 
considerably  augmented  his  forces:  and  at  length  made  himself  master 
of  Sardis  ;  but  as  soon  as  Agathocles,  the  son  of  Lysimaciius  appeared 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  abandoned  all  his  contiuests.  and  marched  into 
the  East.  His  design  in  taking  this  route  was  to  surprise  Armenia  and 
Media  ;  but  Agathocles,  who  followed  him  close,  cut  off  his  provisions 
and  forage  so  effectually,  that  a  sickness  spread  through  his  army,  and 
weakened  it  extremely  ;  and  when  he  at  last  made  an  attempt  to  march 
over  mount  Taurus,  with  the  small  remains  of  his  troops,  he  found  all 
the  passes  guarded  by  the  enemies,  which  obliged  him  to  fall  back  to 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  From  thence  he  represented  to  Seleucus,  to  whom 
that  city  belonged,  the  melancholy  situation  of  his  affairs,  and  entreated 
him,  in  a  very  moving  manner,  to  afford  him  the  necessary  subsistence 
for  himself  and  the  remainder  of  his  troops.  Seleucus  was  touched  with 
compassion  at  first,  and  dispatched  orders  to  his  lieutenants,  to  furnish 
him  with  all  he  shouKI  want.  But  when  remonstrances  were  afterwards 
made  to  him  upon  the  valour  and  abilities  of  Demetrius,  his  genius  for 
resource  and  stratagem,  and  his  intrepidity  in  the  execution  of  his  de- 

♦  A  city  on  the  frontiers  of  Thrace,  and  in  Upper  Macedonia. 
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signs,  wheufver  the  least  opportunity  for  acting  presented  Itsulf ;  he 
thouglit  it  imjiossible  to  reinstate  a  prince  of  that  character,  without 
exposinjj  himself  to  danger.  For  which  reason,  instead  of  continuing 
to  support  liiin,  he  resolved  upon  his  destruction,  and  immediately  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  array,  with  an  intention  to  attack  him. 
Oenititrius,  who  had  received  intelligence  of  these  measures,  posted  his 
troops  in  those  parts  of  mount  Taurus  where  he  imagined  it  would  ba 
very  difRcult  to  force  them,  and  sent  to  Seleucus  a  second  time,  to  im- 
plore his  permission  to  pass  into  the  East,  in  order  to  establish  himself 
in  some  country  belonging  to  the  barbarians,  where  he  might  end  his 
days  in  tranquillity  ;  but  if  he  should  not  be  inclined  to  grant  him  that 
favour,-  he  entreated  him  to  allow  him  to  take  up  his  winter-quarters  in 
his  dominions ;  and  begged  that  prince  not  to  expose  him,  by  driving 
him  from  thence,  to  famine,  and  the  rigours  of  the  season,  as  that  would 
be  delivering  iiim  up  defenceless  to  the  discretion  of  his  enemies. 

Seleucus  was  so  prejudiced  against  the  design  which  Demetrius  had 
formed  against  the  P^ast,  that  this  proposal  only  tended  to  increase  his 
distrust ;  and  he  consented  to  nothing  more  than  his  taking  up  his  quar- 
ters in  Cataonia,  a  province  adjacent  to  Cappadocia,  during  the  two 
severest  months  of  the  winter  ;  after  which  he  was  immediately  to  eva- 
cuate that  country.  Seleucus,  during  this  negociation,  had  placed  strong 
guards  at  all  the  passes  from  Cilicia  into  Syria,  which  obliged  Deme- 
trius to  have  recourse  to  arms,  in  order  to  disengage  himself.  He 
accordingly  made  such  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  troops  who  guarded  the 
passes  in  the  mountains,  that  he  dislodged  them  from  thence,  and  opened 
himself  a  passage  in  Syria,  which  he  immediately  entered.  His  own 
courage,  and  the  hopes  of  his  soldiers,  reviving  from  this  success,  he 
took  all  possible  measures  for  making  a  last  effort  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  his  affairs;  but  he, had. the  misfortune  to  be  suddenly  seized 
with  a  severe  distenipar,  which  disconcerted  all  his  measures.  During 
the  .forty,  days  that  he  continued  sick,  most  of  his  soldiers  deserted; 
[A.  M.  3718.  Ant.  J.  C.  286.]  and  when  he  at  last  recovered  his  health, 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  action,  he  found  himself  reduced  to  the  desperate 
necessity  of  attemptjng  to  surprise  Seleucus  in  his  camp  by  night,  with 
the  handful  of  men  who  still  continued  in  his  service.  A  deserter  gave 
Seleucus  intelligence  of  this  design  time  enough  to  prevent  its  effect ; 
and  the  desertion  of  Demetrius's  troops  increased  upon  this  disappoint- 
ment. He  then  endeavoured,  as  his  last  resource,  to  regain  the  moun- 
tains, and  join  his  fleet ;  but  he  found  the  passes  so  well  guarded,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  in  the  woods  ;  from  whence  he  was 
soon  dislodged  by  hunger,  and  compelled  to  surrender  himself  to  Seleu- 
cus, who  caused  him  to  be  conducted  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  Cher- 
sonesus  of  Syria  near  Laodicea,  where  he  was  detained  prisoner.  He, 
however,  was  allowed  the  liberty  of  a  park  for  hunting,  and  all  the 
conveniences  of  life  in  abundance. 

"When  Antigonus  received  intelligence  of  his  father's  captivity,  he 
was  affected  with  the  utmost  sorrow  ;  and  wrote  to  all  the  kings,  and 
even  to  Seleucus  himself,  to  obtain  his  release,  offering,  at  the  same 
time,  his  own  person  as  a  hostage  for  him,  and  consenting  to  part  with 
all  his  remaining  dominions,  as  the  price  of  his  liberty.  Several  cities, 
and  a  great  number  of  princes,  joined  their  solicitations  in  favour  of  the 
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captive  prfncp  :  but  Lyslmachiis  offered  a  larsfe  sutn  of  money  to  9elea- 
cus,  provided  ho  would  cause  hi3  pri.son(>r  to  be  put  to  <leath.  Seleucus 
was  struck  witli  horror  at  so  barbarous  and  iiihumaD  a  proposal ;  and  in 
order  to  grant  a  favour  solicited  from  so  many  different  quarters,  he 
seemed  only  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  son  Antigonus,  and  Stratonice, 
that  Demetrius  mi^ht  owe  the  obligation  of  his  liberty  to  them.      :, 

In  the  mean  ti:ne  that  unhappy  prince  supported  his  misfortunes  with 
patience  and  magnanimity :  and  became  at  last  so  habituated  to  them, 
that  they  no  longer  seemed  to  affect  him.  He  exercised  himself  in 
racing,  walking,  and  hunting  ;  and  might  have  been  infinitely  more 
happy,  had  he  made  a  true  estimate  of  his  condition,  than  whilst  hurrie<1 
over  lands  and  seas  by  the  phrensy  of  ambition.  For  what  other  fruit 
do  these  pretended  heroes,  who  are  called  conquerors,  derive  from  all 
their  labours  and  wars,  and  from  all  the  dangers  to  which  they  expose 
iJiemselves,  than  that  of  tormenting  themselves,  while  they  render  others 
miserable  ;  and  constantly  turning  their  backs  on  tranquillity  and  happi- 
ness, wliich,  if  they  may  be  believed,  are  the  sole  ends  of  all  their  mo^ 
tions  J  But  Demetrius  was  gradually  seized  with  melancholy  ;  and  no. 
longer  amused  himself  with  his  former  exercises:  lie  grew  corpiulent, 
and  entirely  abandoned  himself  to  drinking  and  gaming  at  dice,  t*>  which 
he  devoted  whole  days,  undoubtedly  endeavouring  by  these  methods  to 
banish  the  mtlancholy  thoughts  of  his  condition.  When  he  had  conti- 
nued in  his  captivity  for  the  space  of  tiiree  years,  he  was  seized  with  a 
severe  distemper,  occasioned  by  his  inactivity,  and  intemperance  ir» 
eating  and  drinking,  and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  years.  His  son 
Antigonus,  to  whom  the  urn  which  enclosed  his  ashes  was  transmitted, 
celebrated  his  funeral  with  great  magnificence.  We  shall  see,  in  the 
sequel  of  the  present  history,  that  this  Antigonus,  who  was  surnamed 
Gonatus,  continued  peaceable  possessor  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia ; 
and  the  race  of  this  prince  enjoyed  the  crown  for  several  generations,  in 
a  direct  line  from  father  to  son,  till  the  reign  of  Perseus,  who  was  the 
last  of  that  family,  and  was  divested  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans. 

SECT.  III.— THE  IMAGE  OF  SERAPIS  CONVEYED  TO  ALEX- 
ANDRIA.—THE  CELEBRATED  LIBRARY  FOUNDED  IN 
THAT  CITY,  WITH  AN  ACADEMY  OF  LEARNED  MEN.— 
DEATH  OF  PTOLEMY  SOTER. 

[A.  M.  3719.  Ant.  J.  C.  29.5.]— Ptolemy  Soter,  the  son  of  Lagus, 
after  a  reign  of  twenty  years  in  Egypt,  with  the  title  of  king  and  of  near 
thirty-nine  from  the  death  of  Alexander,  was  desirous  of  transmitting 
the  throne  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,*  one  of  his  sons  by  Berenice.  He 
had  likewise  several  children  by  his  other  wives,  and  among  them, 
Ptolemy,  surnamed  Ceraunus,  or  '  The  Thunder  ;'  who  being  the  son  of 
Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  and  the  eldest  of  the  male  issue, 
considered  the  crown  as  his  right,  after  the  death  of  his  father.  But 
Berenice,  who  came  into  Egypt,  merely  to  accompany  Eurydice,  at  the 
time  of  her  espousals  with  Ptolemy,  had  so  charmed  that  prince  with  her 

*  The  word  signifies  'a  lover  of  his  brethren  ;'  but  Ptobniiy  received 
this  surnanip,  agreeably  to  a  figure  of  speech  called  '  anfiphrasis,'  be- 
cause he  charged  two  of  his  brothers  with  forming  design.^  against  his 
life,  and  then  caused  them  to  be  destroyed.— Pausan.  1.  i.  p.  l:i. 
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beauty,  that  he  ninrried  her  ;  and  so  great  was  lier  ascendant  ovur  hlin, 
that  she  caused  him  to  prefer  lier  son  to  all  his  Issue  by  the  other  queens. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  all  disputes  and  wars  that  inii^ht  ensue 
after  his  death,  which  he  was  sensible  could  not  be  very  remote,  as  he 
was  then  fourscore  years  of  age  ;  he  resolved  to  have  him  crowned  in 
his  own  life-time,  intending,  at  the  same  time,  to  resign  all  his  dominions 
to  him  ;  declaring,  that  to  create  a  king  was  more  glorious  than  to  be  so 
one's  self.  The  coronation  of  Philadelphus  was  celebrated  with  the 
most  splendid  festival  that  had  ever  been  seen  ;  but  I  reserve  the  de- 
scription of  it  to  the  end  of  this  section.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  quitted  the 
court,  and  retired  to  Lysimachus,  wiioso  son  Agathocles  had  espoused 
Lysandra,  the  sister  of  Ceraunus,  both  by  father  and  mother  ;  and,  after 
the  death  of  Agathocles,  he  removed  to  the  court  of  Seleucus,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  a  generosity,  entirely  uncommon,  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  repaid  with  the  blackest  ingratitude,  as  will  appear  in  the 
sequel  of  this  history. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which  was  also 
the  first  year  of  the  124lh  Olympiad,  the  famous  watch-tower  in  the  isle 
of  Pharos  was  completed.  It  was  usually  called  the  tower  of  Pharos, 
and  has  been  reputed  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  a 
large  square  structure  built  of  white  marble,  on  the  top  of  which  a  fire 
was  constantly  kept  burning,  in  order  to  guide  ships  in  their  course.  It 
cost  eight  hundred  talents,  which,  estimated  by  the  Athenian  money,  are 
equal  to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  but  amount  to  almost  double 
that  sum  if  computed  by  the  coin  of  Alexandria.  The  architect  of  the 
edifice  was  Sostratus  of  Cnidus,  who,  to  perpetuate  the  whole  honour  of 
it  to  himself,  had  recourse  to  the  artifice  I  have  mentioned  before.* 
Pharos  was  originally  a  real  island,  at  the  distance  of  seven  furlongs 
from  the  continent ;  but  was  afterwards  joined  to  it  by  a  causeway  like 
that  of  Tyre. 

[A.  M.  3720.  Ant.  J.  C.  2S4-,]— Much  about  this  time  the  image  of  the 
god  Serapis  was  brought  from  Pontus  to  Alexandria.t  Ptolemy  had 
been  induced  by  a  dream  to  demand  it,  by  an  embassy,  of  the  king  of 
Sinope,  a  city  of  Pontus,  where  it  was  kept.  It  was,  however,  refused 
him  for  the  space  of  two  years,  till  at  last  the  inhabitants  of  Sinope 
suffered  such  extremities  from  a  famine,  that  they  consented  tr*  resign 
this  god  to  Ptolemy  for  a  supply  of  corn,  which  he  transmitted  to  them ; 
and  the  statue  was  then  conveyed  to  Alexandria,  and  placed  in  one  of 
the  suburbs,  called   Rhacotis,   where   it   was   adored  by  the  name  of 

erapis ;    and  a  famous  temple,  called  the  Serapion,    was   afterwards 

ected  for  it  in  that  place.  This  structure,  according  to  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  surpassed,  in  beauty  and  magnificence,  all  the  temples  in 
the  world,  except  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  This  temple  had  also  a  library, 
which  became  famous  in  all  succeeding  ages,  for  the  number  and  value 
of  the  books  it  contained.  Ptolemy  Soter  had  been  careful  to  improve 
himself  in  polite  literature,  as  was  evident  by  his  compiling  the  life  of 
Alexander,  which  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  but  is  now  en- 
tirely lost.     In  order  to  encourage  the  cultiration  of  the  sciences,  which 

*  See  Vol.  I — In  the  History  of  Egypt. 
+  Tacit,  hist.  1.  iv.  c.  83  &  Si.     Plut.  de  Isid.  &  Osir.  p.  361.    Clem. 
Alex,  in  Prolrept.  p.  81. 
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ho  much  admired,  he  founded  an  academy  at  Alexandriw,  called  the 
Musffinm,  where  a  society  of  learned  men  devoted  themselves  to  philoso- 
phic studies,  and  the  improvement  of  all  other  sciences,  almost  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  I^ondon  and  Paris.  For  this  purpose,  he  began 
by  giving  them  a  library,  which  was  prodigiously  increased  by  his  suc- 
cessors. His  son  Philadelphus  left  a  hundred  thousand  volumes  in  it  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  the  succeeding  princes  of  that  race  enlarged  it 
still  more,  till  at  last  it  consisted  of  seven  hundred  thousand  volumes. 

This  library  was  formed  by  the  following  method.  All  the  Greek  and 
other  books  that  were  brought  into  Egypt  were  si-i/.ed,  and  sent  to  the 
Mus£Eiini,  where  they  were  transcribed  by  persons  employed  for  that 
purpose.  The  copies  were  then  delivered  to  the  proprietors,  and  the 
originals  were  deposited  in  the  library.  Ptolemy  Euer?etes,  for  instance, 
borrowed  the  works  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  ^-Eschylus,  of  the 
Athenians,  and  only  returned  them  the  copies,  wliich  he  caused  to  be 
transcribed  in  as  beautiful  a  manner  as  possible;  anl  he  likewise  pre- 
sented them  with  fifteen  talents  (equal  to  fifteen  thousand  crowns)  for 
the  originals  which  he  kept.  As  the  Musaum  was  at  first  in  that  quarter 
of  the  city  which  was  called  Bruchion,  and  near  (he  royal  palace,  the 
library  was  founded  in  the  same  place,  and  it  soon  drew  vast  numbers 
thither ;  but  when  it  was  so  much  augmented,  as  to  contain  fo)>r  hundred 
thousand  volumes,  they  began  to  deposit  the  additional  books  in  the 
Serapion.  This  last  library  'vvalS'ia  supplement  to  the  former,  for  which 
reason  it  received  the  appellation  of  KjS  Daughter,  and  in  process  of  time 
had  in  it  three  hundred  thousand  volumes.  InGssar's  war  with. the 
inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  a  firfei  ocoasioiied  by  those  hostilities,  con- 
sumed the  library  of  Bruchion,  withits  four  hundred  thousand  volumes. 
Seneca  seems  to  me  to  be  out  of  humour,  when,  speaking  of  the  confla- 
gration, he  bestows  his  censures,  both  on  the  library  itself,  and. the 
eulogium  made  on  it  by  Livy,  who  styles  it  an  illustrious  monument,  of 
the  opulence  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  and  of  their  judicious  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  sciences.  Seneca,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be 
such,  would  have  it  considered  only  as  a  work  resulting  from  the  pride 
and  vanity  of  those  monarchs,  who  had  amassed  such  a  number  of  books, 
not  for  their  own  usej  but  merely  for  pomp  and  ostentation.  This  re- 
flection, however,  seems  to  discover  very  little  sagacity  ;  for  isit'not 
evident  beyond  contradiction,  that  none  but  kings  arc  capable  of  foundings 
these  magnificent  libraries,  which  become  a  necessary  treasure  to  the 
learned,  and  do  infinite  honour  to  those  states  in  which  they  are  esta- 
blished? The  library  of  Serapion  did  not  sustain  any  damage,  and  it 
was  undoubtedly  there,  that  Cleopatra^  deposited  those  two  hundred 
thousand  volumes  from  that  of  Pergamus,  which  were  presented  to  her 
by  Antony.  This  addition,  with  other  enlargements  that  were  made  from 
time  to  time,  rendered  the  new  library  of  Alexandria  more  numerous  and 
considerable  than  the  first:  and  though  it  Vas  ransacked  more  than 
once,  during  the  troubles  and  revolutions  which  happened  in  the  Roman 
empire-,  it  always  retrieved  its  losses,  and  recovered  its  number  of 
volumosi  In  this  conditic?h  it  subsisted  for  many  ages,  displaying  its 
treasures'to  the  learned  and  curious,  till  the  seventh  century,  when  it 
.suffered  the  same  fate  with  its  parent,  and  was  burnt  by  the  Saracens 
whcD  they  took  that  city  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  M'2.     The  manner 
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hy  which  tills  inlsfortiinL-  liappcmd  Is  too  singular  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence. 

John,  surnanied  the  Grammarian,  a  famous  follower  of  Aristotle, 
happened  to  be  at  Alexandria,  when  the  city  was  taken  •,*  and  as  he  was 
much  esteemed  by  Amri  Ebnol  As,  the  general  of  the  Saracen  troops,  he 
entreated  that  commander  to  bestow  upon  him  the  Alexandrian  library, 
Amri  replied,  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant  such  a  request  ;  but 
that  he  would  write  to  the  Khali f,  or  emperor  of  the  Saracens,  for  his 
orders  on  that  head,  without  which  he  could  not  presume  to  dispose  of 
the  library.  lie  accordingly  writ  (o  Omar,  the  then  Khalif,  whose 
answer  was,  that  if  those  books  contained  the  same  doctrine  with  the 
Koran,  they  could  not  "be  of  any  use,  because  the  Koran  was  sufficient  in 
itself,  and  comprehended  all  necessary  truths;  but  if  they  contained  any 
particulars  contrary  to  that  book  they  ought  to  be  destroyed.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  answer,  they  were  all  condemned  to  the  flames,  without 
any  further  examination  ;  and  for  that  purpose  were  distributed  among 
the  public  baths ;  where,  for  the  space  of  six  months,  they  were  used  for 
fuel  instead  of  wood.  We  may  from  hence  form  a  just  idea  of  the  pro- 
digious number  of  books  contained  in  that  library;  and  thus  was  this 
inestimable  treasure  of  learning  destroyed. 

The  Musaeura  of  Bruchion  was  not  burnt  with  the  library  which  was 
attached  to  it.  Strabo  acquaints  us,  in  his  description  of  it.t  that  it  was 
a  very  large  structure  near  the  palace,  and  fronting  the  port ;  and  that  it 
was  surrounded  with  a  portico,  in  which  the  philosophers  walked.  lie 
adds,  that  the  members  of  this  society  were  governed  by  a  president, 
whose  station  was  so  honourable  and  important,  that,  in  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies,  ho  was  always  chosen  by  the  king  himself,  and  afterwards  by 
the  Roman  emperor ;  and  that  they  had  a  hall  where  the  whole  society 
ate  together  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  by  whom  they  were  supported 
in  a  very  plentiful  manner.  Alexandria  was  undoubtedly  indebted  to 
this  Musffium,  for  the  advantage  she  had  long  enjoyed  of  being  the 
greatest  school  in  all  that  part  of  the  world,  and  of  having  trained  up  a 
vast  number  of  men  who  excelled  in  literature.  It  is  from  thence,  in 
particular,  that  the  Church  has  received  some  of  its  most  illustrious 
doctors,  as  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Ammonius,  Origen,  Anatolius,  Atha- 
nasius,  and  many  others  ;  for  all  these  studied  in  that  seminary. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  was  probably  the  first  president  of  this  seat  of 
learning;  it  is  certain  indeed  that  he  had  the  superintendency  of  the 
library.  Plutarch  informs  us. J  that  it  was  he  who  proposed  to  Ptolemy 
the  establishment  of  a  library  of  such  authors  as  treated  of  civil  polity 
and  government,  assuring  him,  that  these  would  always  supply  him  with 
such  counsels  as  none  of  his  friends  would  presume  to  ofFfer  him. — In 
fact,  this  is  almost  the  only  expedient  for  introducing  truth  to  princes, 
and  showing  them,  under  borrowed  names,  their  duties  as  well  as  their 
defects.  When  the  king  had  relished  this  excellent  advice,  and  measures 
were  taken  to  procure  all  such  books  as  wererequisite  in  this  first  view, 
it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  Demetrius  carried  the  affair  to  a  much 
greater  length,  and  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  collect  all  sorts  of  other 
books  for  the  library  we  have  mentioned.  Who  could  better  assist  that 
*  Abul-Pharagius,  in  hist.  Dynast.  IX. 
t  Strab.  I.  xvii.  p.  793.  %  Plut.  in  Apophth.  p.  ISt). 
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prince  in  the  accomplishment  of  so  noble  nnd  magnificent  a  plan  than 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  was  himself  a  learned  man  of  the  first  rank, 
as  well  as  a  very  able  politician? 

We  have  formerly  seen  what  inducements  brought  Demetrius  to  the 
court  of  this  prince.*  He  was  received  with  open  arras  by  Ptolemy 
Soter,  who  heaped  a  profusion  of  honours  upon  him,  and  made  him  his 
confidant.  He  consulted  him,  in  preference  to  all  his  other  counsellors, 
in  the  most  important  afifairs,  and  particularly  those  which  related  to 
the  succession  to  the  crown.  This  prince,  two  years  before  his  death, 
[A.  M.  3719.  Ant.  J.  C.  2S5.]  had  formed  a  resolution  to  abdicate  his 
crown  in  favour  of  one  of  his  children.  Demetrius  endeavoured  to  dis- 
suade him  from  that  design,  by  representing  to  him,  that  he  must  no 
longer  expect  to  enjoy  any  authority,  if  he  divested  himself  of  his  dig- 
nity in  such  a  manner,  and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  create  himself  a 
master.  But  when  he  found  him  absolutely  determined  on  this  abdica- 
tion, he  advised  him  to  regulate  his  choice  by  the  order  prescribed  by 
nature,  which  was  generally  followed  by  all  nations  :  in  consequence  of 
which  it  would  be  incumbent  on  him  to  prefer  his  eldest  son  by  Eurydice, 
his  first  wife.  But  the  influence  of  Berenice  prevailed  over  this  equitable 
and  prudent  advice,  which,  in  a  short  time,  proved  fatal  to  its  author. 

[A.  M.  3721.  Ant.  J.  C.  293.]— Toward  the  close  of  this  year  died 
Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of  Egypt,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and 
two  years  after  his  resignation  of  the  empire  to  his  son.  He  was  the 
most  able  and  worthy  man  of  all  his  race,  and  left  behind  him  such  ex- 
amples of  prudence,  justice,  and  clemency,  as  very  few  of  his  successors 
were  industrious  to  imitate.  During  the  space  of  near  forty  years,  in 
which  he  governed  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  he  raised  it  to 
such  an  height  of  grandeur  and  power,  as  rendered  it  superior  to  the 
other  kingdoms.  He  retained  upon  the  throne  the  same  fondness  for 
simplicity  of  manners,  and  the  same  aversion  for  ostentatious  pomp,  as 
he  discovered  when  he  first  ascended  it.  He  was  accessible  to  his  sub- 
jects even  to  a  degree  of  familiarity.  He  frequently  ate  with  them  at 
their  own  houses  ;  and,  when  he  gave  any  entertainment  himself,  he- 
thought  it  no  disgrace  to  borrow  plate  from  the  rich,  because  he  had  but 
very  little  of  his  own,  and  no  more  than  was  necessary  for  his  commoit 
use.  And  when  some  persons  represented  to  him  that  the  regal  dignity 
seemed  to  require  an  air  of  greater  opulence,  his  answer  was,  '  That  the 
true  grandeur  of  a  king  consisted  in  enriching  others,  notln  being  rich 
himself.' 

SECT.  IV.— THE  MAGNIFICENT  SOLEMNITY,  AT  THE  IN- 
AUGURATION OF  PTOLEMY  PHILADELPHUS,  KING  OF 
EGYPT. 

Ptolemy  Philadclphus,  after  his  father  had  abdicated  the  crown  in  his 
favour,  entertained  the  people,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  with  the 
most  splendid  festival  mentioned  in  ancient  history.  Athenseus  has  left 
us  a  long  description  of  it,  transcribed  from  Callixenes,  the  Rhodian, 
who  compiled  a  history  of  Alexandria,  and  Montfaucon  relates  it  in  his 
Antiquities.  I  shall  insert  the  particulars  of  it  in  this  place,  because 
they  are  well  calculated  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  riches  and  opulence  of 

*  Plut.  in  Demctr.  p.  80-^.    Diog.  Laert.  in  Demetr.  Phal. 
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Egypt.  I  may  add  too,  that  as  ancient  authors  speak  very  often  ofsacred 
pomp,  processions,  and  solemn  festivals,  in  honour  of  their  gods,  I 
thought  it  encumbent  on  me  to  give  some  idea  of  them  for  once,  by  de- 
scribing one  of  the  most  celebrated  solemnities  that  was  ever  known. 
Plutarch,  who  is  perpetually  mentioning  triumphs  among  the  Romans, 
has  the  approbation  of  his  readers  for  his  particular  description  of  that 
of  Paulus  yEmilius,  which  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent.  But  if  the 
account  1  shall  now  give  should  appear  unseasonable,  or  too  prolix,  it 
may  be  passed  over,  without  interrupting  the  series  of  this  history;  for 
I  declare  before-hand,  that  the  relation  will  be  something  tedious. 

This  pompous  solemnity  continued  a  whole  day,  and  was  conducted 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  city  of  Alexandria.  It  was  divided  into 
several  parts,  and  formed  a  variety  of  separate  processions.  Beside 
those  of  the  king's  father  aiul  mother,  the  gods  had,  each  of  them,  a  dis- 
tinct cavalcade,  the  decorations  of  which  were  descriptive  of  their 
history. 

Athenaeus  had  related  only  the  particulars  of  thatof  Bacchus,  by  which 
a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  magnificence  of  the  rest.  The  pro- 
cession began  with  a  troop  of  Sileni,  some  habited  in  purple,  oth.  rs  in 
robes  of  a  deep  red  ;  their  employment  was  to  keep  off  the  crowd,  and 
make  way.  Next  to  the  Sileni  came  a  band  of  Satyrs,  composed  of  twenty 
in  two  ranks,  each  carrying  a  gilded  lamp.  Tliese  were  succeeded  by 
Victories,  with  golden  wings,  carrying  vases,  in  which  perfumes  were 
burning,  nine  feet  in  height,  partly  gilt,  and  partly  adorned  with  the 
leaves  of  ivy.  Their  habits  were  embroidered  with  the  figures  of  ani- 
mals, and  every  part  of  them  glittered  with  gold.  After  these  came  a 
double  altar,  nine  feet  in  height,  and  covered  with  a  luxuriant  foliage  of 
ivy,  intermixed  with  ornaments  of  gold.  It  was  also  beautified  with  a 
golden  crown,  composed  of  vine  leaves,  and  adorned  on  all  sides  with 
certain  white  fillets.  A  hundred  and  twenty  youths  advanced  next, 
clothed  in  purple  vests  ;  each  of  them  bearing  a  golden  vase  of  incense, 
myrrh,  and  saffron.  They  were  followed  by  forty  Satyrs,  wearing 
crowns  of  gold  which  represented  the  leaves  of  ivy;  and,  in  the  right 
hand  of  each  was  another  crown  of  the  same  metal,  adorned  with  vine 
leaves.  Their  habits  were  diversified  with  a  variety  of  colours.  In  the 
rear  of  these  marched  two  Sileni,  arrayed  in  purple  mantles,  and  white 
drawers  ;  one  of  them  wore  a  kind  of  hat,  and  carried  a  golden  caduceus 
in  his  hand  ;  the  other  had  a  trumpet.  Between  these  two  was  a  man, 
six  feet  in  height,  masked  and  habited  like  a  tragedian.  He  also  carried 
a  golden  cornucopia,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  The 
Year.  This  person  preceded  a  very  beautiful  woman,  as  tall  as  himself, 
dressed  in  a  magnificent  manner,  and  glittering  all  over  with  gold.  She 
held  in  one  hand  a  crown  com[iosed  of  the  leaves  of  the  peach-tree,  and 
in  the  other  a  branch  of  palm.     She  was  called  Penteteris.* 

The  next  in  the  procession  were  the  Genii  of  the  four  seasons,  wearing 
characteristic  ornaments,  and  supporting  two  golden  vases  of  odours, 
adorned  with  ivy  leaves.  In  the  midst  of  them  was  a  square  altar  of 
gold.  A  band  of  Satyrs  then  appeared,  wearing  golden  crowns,  fashioned 

*  This  word  signifies  the  space  of  five  years,  because,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  every  fourth  year,  the  feast  of  Bacchus  was  celebrated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next,  which  was  the  fifth. 
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like  the  leaves  of  Ivy,  and  anrayed  in  red  liablls.  Homo  bore  vessels 
filled  with  wine,  others  carried  drinkinff  cups.  Immediately  after  these 
came  Philiscus,  the  poet  and  priest  of  Bacchus,  attended  by  comedians, 
musicians,  danciTS,  and  other  persons  of  that  class.  Two  tripods  were 
carried  next,  as  prizes  for  the  victors  at  the  athletic  combats  and  exer- 
cises. One  of  these  tripods,  being  thirteen  feet  and  a  half  in  heisfht, 
was  intended  for  the  youths ;  the  other,  which  was  eighteen  feet  high, 
was  designed  for  the  men.  A  car  of  an  extraordinary  size  followed 
these.  It  had  four  wheels,*  was  twenty-one  feet  in  length,  and  twelve 
in  breadth,  and  was  drawn  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  men.  In  this  car 
was  a  figure  representing  Bacchus,  fifteen  feet  in  heiprlit,  in  the  attitude 
of  performing  libations  with  a  large  cup  of  gold.  He  was  arrayed  in  a 
robe  of  brocaded  purple,  wliich  flowed  down  to  his  feet.  Over  this  was 
a  transparent  vest  of  a  saffron  colour,  and  above  that  a  large  purple  man- 
tie  embroidered  with  gold.  Before  liim  was  a  great  vessel  of  gold, 
formed  in  the  Lacedaemonian  fashion,  and  containing  fifteen  measures, 
called  metretes.t  This  was  accompanied  with  a  golden  tripod,  on  which 
were  placed  a  golden  vase  of  odours,  with  two  cups  of  the  same  metal 
full  of  cinnamon  and  saffron.  Bacchus  was  seated  under  tbe  shade  of 
ivy  and  vine  leaves,  intermixed  with  the  foliage  of  fruit-trees  ;  aud  from 
these  hung  several  crowns,  fillets,  and  thyrsi,  with  timbrels,  ribands, 
and  a  variety  .of  satiric,  comic,  and  tragic  masks.  .  In  the  same  car  were 
the  priests  and  priestesses  of  that  deity,  with  tiie  other  ministers,  and 
interpreters  of  mysteries,  dancers  of  all,  classes,  and  women  bearing 
vans.  These  were  followed  by  the  Bacchantes,  whoiraarched  with  their 
hair  dishevelled,  and  wore  crowns  composed,sorae  of  serpents,  others  of 
branches  of  the  yew,  tiie  vine,  or,  the  ivy-.  Some  of  these  women  carried 
knives  in  their  liands,  others  grasped. serpents.  After  these  advanced 
another  car,  twelve  feet  in  breadth,,  alid  drawn  by  sixty  men.  In  this 
was  the  statue  of  Nyssa,  orNysa,  sitting^!  twelve  feet  high,  and  clothed 
with  a  yellow  vest  embroidered -with  gold,  over  which  was  anotlier  La- 
conic habit.  The  statue  rose  bytheaid  of  some  machines,  without  bejng 
touched  by  any  person,  and  after  it  had  poured  milk  outof  a  golden  cup, 
it  resumed  its  former  seat.  Its  left  hand  held  a:thyrsus;a(lorned  with 
ribands  :  and  it  wore  a  golden  crown, .on.  which  wer^e  represented  leaves 
of  ivy,  Willi  clusters  of  grapes,  composed  of  various  gems.  It  was  co- 
vered with  a  deep  shade,  formed  by  blended  foliage,  and  a  gilded  lamp 
hung  at  each  corner  of  the  car.  After  this  came  another  car,  thirty-six 
feet  in  length,  and  twenty-four  in  breadth,  drawn  by  three  hundred  men. 
On  this  was  placed  a  wine-press,  also  thirty-six  feet  long,  and  twenty- 
two  and  a  half  broad  ;  this  was  full  of  the  j)roducc  of  tlie  vintage.' Sixty 
Satyrs  trod  the  grapes,  to  tlie  sound  of  tiie  flute,  and  sung  such  airs  as 
corresponded  with  the  action  in  which  they  were  employed.  Silenus 
was  the  chief  of  the  band,  and  streams  of  wine  flowed. from  the  chariot, 
throughout  the  whole  procession.     Another  car  of  the  same  magnitude, 

*  .Ml  the  cars  of  which  mention  will  be  made  in  the  sequel  of  tliis  re- 
lation, had  also  four  wheels. 

t  This  word  is  frequently  used  in  the  present  description  ;    it  is  the 
name  of  (inek  measure,   which  corresponds  most  with  the  Roman  am- 
phora, but  was  soinewliat  larger.     It  contained  nine  gallons. 
X  She  is  thought  to  liave  been  the  nurse  of  Bacchus. 
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was  drawp  by  k'i'x  hundred  men.  This  carried  a  vat  of  a  prodigious  size, 
mad*  of  l^ijpards'  skins  sewed.  tog'etEer.     Tlie  vessel   contained  three 
thoiisar\tL^(5asures,  an^  she'd  a  constant  effusion  of  wine  during  the  pro- 
cession'. TTi  is  car  was  followed  by  a  hundred  and  twenty  crowned  Satyrs 
and  Sileni,  carrying  pots,  flaggons,  anci  large  cups,  all  of  gold.     This 
Iroop  was  immediately  succeeded  by  a  silver  vat,  containing  six  hundred 
metretes,'  placed  on  a  car  drawn  by  the'same  number  of  men.   The  vessel 
•was  adorned  with  a  chased  work,  and  the  rim,  together  with  the  two 
handles  and  the  base,  were  embellished  with  the  figures  of  animals.   The 
middle  part  of  it  was  encompassecl  with  a  golden  crown  adorned  with 
jewels.     Next  appeared  two  silver  bowls,  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  and 
nine  in  height.     Tlie  upper  part  of  their  circumference  was  adorned  with 
studs,  and  the  bottom  with  several  animals,  three  of  which  were  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  and  many  more  of  a  lesser  size.     Tliese  were  followed 
by  ten  great  vafs,  and  sixteen  other  vessels,  the  largest  of  which  con- 
tained thirty  metretes,  and  the  least  five  :  there  were  likewise  ten  caul- 
drons, twenty-four  vases  with  two  handles,  disposed  on  five  salvers  ;  two 
silver  wine-presses,  on  which  were  placed  twenty-four  goblets;  a  table 
of  massy  silver,  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  thirty  more  of  six  feet ;  four 
tripods,  one  of  which  was  of  massy  silver,  and  had  a  circumference  of 
twenty-four  feet;  the  other  three  that  were  smaller,  were  adorned  with 
precious  stones  in  Ihe^middle.     Then  came  eighty  Delphic  tripods,  all  of 
silver,  something  less  than  the  preceding.     Tiiey  were  likewise  accom- 
panied with  tsventy-six  ewers,  sixteen  flaggons,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty 
other  vessels,  the  largest  of  which  contained  six  metretes,  and  the  small- 
est two.     All  tliese  vessels  were  of  silver.     After  these  came  the  golden 
vessels  ;  four  of  which,  called  Laconic,  were  crowned  with  vine  leaves  ; 
there  were  likewise  two  Corinthian  vases,  whose  rims  and  middle  circum- 
ference were  embellished  with  the  figures  of  animals  ;  these  contained 
tight  metretes :  a  wine-press,   on   which  ten  goblets  were  placed  :  two 
other  vases,  each  of  which  contained  five  metretes  :    and  two  more  that 
held  a  couple  of  measures ;    twenty-two  vessels  for  preserving  liquors 
cool,  the  largest  of  wliich  contained  thirty  metretes,  and  the  least  one.: 
four  golden  tripods  of  an  extraordinary  size:  a  kind  of  golden  basket, 
intended  as  a  repository  for  vessels  of  the  same  metal;  this  was  enriclred 
with  jewels,  and  was  fifteen  feet  in  length  ;  it  was  likewise  divided  into 
six  partitions,  one  above  another,  adorned  with  various   figures  of  ani- 
mals, above  three  feet  in  height ;  two  goblets,  and  two  glass  bowls  with 
golden  ornaments  ;  two  salvers  of  gold,  four  cubits  in  diameter,  and  three 
others  of  less  dimensions  ;  ten  ewers  ;  an  altar  four  feet  and  a  half  high  ; 
and  twenty-five  dishes.     After  this  rich  equipage,  marched  sixteen  hun- 
dred youths,  habited  in  white  vests,  and  crowned,  some  of  them  with  ivy, 
others  with  branches  of  the  pine.     Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  this  band 
carried  golden  vases,  and  four  hundred  of  them  vases  of  silver.     Three 
hundred  more  carried  silver  vessels,  made  to  keep  liquors  cool.     After 
these  appeared  another  troop  bearing  large  drinking  vessels,  twenty  of 
which  were  of  gold,  fifty  of  silver,   and  tiiree  hundred  diversified  with 
various  colours.     There  were  likewise  several  tables,  six  feet  in  length, 
and  supporting  a  variety  of  remarkable  objects.  On  one  was  represented 
the  bed  of  Scmelc,  on  which  were  disposed  several  vests,  some  of  golden 
brocade,  others  adorned  with  precious  stones. 
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We  must  not  omit  a  car  thirty-three  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-one  in 
breadth,  drawn  by  five  liundred  men.  In  this  was  the  representation  of  a 
deep  cavern,  shrouded  with  ivy  and  vine  leaves  ;  from  which  several 
pigeons,  ring-doves,  and  turtles,  issued  out  and  flew  about.  Little  bands 
were  fastened  to  their  feet,  that  they  might  be  caught  by  the  people 
around  them.  Two  fountains,  likewise,  one  of  milk  and  the  other  of  wine, 
flowed  out  of  the  cavern.  All  the  nymphs  who  stood  round  it  wore  crowns 
of  gold.  Mercury  was  also  seen,  with  a  golden  caduceus  in  his  hand, 
and  clothed  in  a  splendid  manner. 

The  expedition  of  Bacchus  into  the  Indies  was  exhibited  in  another 
car,  where  the  god  was  represented  by  a  statue,  eighteen  feet  in  height, 
and  mounted  upon  an  elephant.  He  was  arrayed  in  purple,  and  wore  a 
golden  crown,  intermixed  with  twining  ivy  and  vine  leaves.  A  long 
thyrsus  of  gold  was  in  his  hand,  and  his  sandals  were  of  the  same  metal. 
On  the  neck  of  the  elephant  was  seated  a  Satyr  above  seven  feet  high, 
with  a  crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  formed  in  imitation  of  pine-branclies, 
and  blowing  a  kind  of  trumpet  made  of  a  goat's-horn.  The  trappings  of 
the  elephant  were  of  gold,  and  his  neck  was  adorned  with  the  crown  of 
that  metal  shaped  like  the  foliage  of  ivy.  This  car  was  followed  by  five 
hundred  young  virgins,  adorned  with  purple  vests  and  golden  zones.  A 
hundred  and  twenty  of  them,  who  commanded  the  rest,  wore  crowns  of 
gold  that  seemed  to  be  composed  of  the  branches  of  pine.  Next  to  these 
came  a  hundred  and  twenty  Satyrs,  armed  at  all  poiuts,  some  in  silver, 
and  others  in  copper  arms.  To  these  succeeded  five  troops  of  Sileni, 
and  Satyrs  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  mounted  on  asses,  some  of  whom 
were  entirely  harnessed  with  gold,  the  rest  with  silver.  After  this  troop 
appeared  a  long  train  of  chariots,  twenty-four  of  which  were  drawn  by 
elephants  ;  sixty  by  he-goats  ;  twelve  by  lions  ;  six  by  oryges,  a  species 
of  goats  ;  fifteen  by  buffaloes  ;  four  by  wild  asses,;  eight  by  ostriches  ; 
and  seven  by  stags.  In  these  chariots  were  little  youths  habited  like 
charioteers,  and  wearing  hats  with  broad  brims.  They  were  accompanied 
by  otliers  of  a  less  stature,  armed  witli  little  bucklers,  and  long  thyrsi, 
and  clothed  in  mantles  embroidered  with  gold.  The  boys  who  performed 
the  office  of  charioteers,  were  crowned  witli  branches  of  pine,  and  the 
lesser  youths  with  ivy.  On  each  side  of  these  were  three  cars  drawn  by 
camels,  and  followed  by  others  drawn  by  mules.  In  these  cars  were 
several  tents,  resembling  those  of  the  Barbarians,  with  Indian  women, 
and  those  of  other  nations,  habited  like  slaves.  Some  of  these  camels 
carried  three  hundred  pounds  weight  of  incense  ;  others  two  hundred  of 
saffron,  cinnamon,  iris,  and  other  odoriferous  spices.  At  a  little  distance 
from  these,  marched  a  band  of  ^l^thiopians,  armed  with  pikes.  One  body 
of  these  carried  six  hundred  elephants'  teeth;  another,  two  tiiousand 
branches  of  ebony  ;  a  third,  sixty  cups  of  gold  and  silver,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  gold  dust.  After  these  came  two  hunters  carrying  gilded 
darts,  and  marching  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  dogs  of  the 
Indian,  Hyrcanian,  and  Molossian  breed,  besides  a  variety  of  other 
species.  Tliey  were  succeeded  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  supporting 
trees,  lo  which  were  fastened  several  species  of  birds  and  deer.  Cages 
were  also  carried,  in  which  were  parrots,  peacocks,  turkey-hens,  phea- 
sants, and  a  great  number  of  ^Ethiopian  birds.  After  these  appeared  a 
hundred  and  thirty  sheep  of  that  country  ;  three  hundred  of  the  Arabian 
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breed;  twenty  of  the  island  of  Eubcea ;  twenty-six  white  Indian  oXen, 
eight  of  the  -Ethiopian  species  :  also  a  large  white  bear  ;  fourteeH  leo- 
pards ;  sixteen  panthers  ;  four  lynxes ;  three  small  bears  :  a  cainelopard, 
and  an  Ethiopian  rhinoceros, 

Bacchus  advanced  next,  seated  in  a  car,  and  wearing  a  golden  crown 
embellished  with  ivy  leaves.  He  was  represented  as  taking  sanctuary 
at  the  altar  of  Rhea,  from  the  persecution  of  Juno.  Priapus  was  placed 
near  him,  with  the  crown  of  gold  formed  like  the  leaves  of  ivy.  The 
statue  of  Juno  was  crowned  with  a  golden  diadem  ;  and  those  of  Alex- 
ander and  Ptolemy  wore  crowns  of  fine  gold,  representing  ivy-leaves. 
The  image  of  Virtue  was  placed  near  that  of  Ptolemy,  and  on  her  head 
was  a  crown  of  gold  made  in  imitation  of  olive-branches.  Another  statue, 
representing  the  city  of  Corinth,  was  also  near  Ptolemy,  with  a  golden 
diadem  on  its  head.  At  a  little  distance  from  each  of  these  was  a  great 
vase  filled  with  golden  cups,  with  a  large  bowl  of  the  same  metal,  which 
contained  five  metretes.  This  car  was  followed  by  several  women  richly 
arrayed,  and  bearing  the  names  of  the  Ionian,  and  other  Greek  cities  in 
Asia  ;  with  the  islands  which  had  formerly  been  conquered  by  the  Per- 
sians. All  this  train  wore  crowns  of  gold.  In  another  car  was  a  golden 
thyrsus,  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  in  length,  and  a  silver  lance  ninety 
feet  long.  In  this  part  of  the  procession  were  a  variety  af  wild  beasts 
and  horses,  and  twenty-four  lioi?s  of  a  prodigious  size  ;  and  also  a  great 
number  of  cars,  in  which  were  not  only  the  statues  of  kings,  but  those  of 
several  deities.  After  these  came  a  chorus  of  six  hundred  men,  among 
whom  were  three  hundred  who  played  on  gilded  harps,  and  wore  golden 
crowns.  At  a  small  distance  from  this  band  marched  two  thousand  bulls, 
all  of  the  same  colour,  and  adorned  with  golden  frontlets,  in  the  middle 
of  which  rose  a  crown  of  the  same  metal.  They  were  also  adorned  v/ith 
a  collar,  and  an  aegis*  hung  on  the  breast  of  each.  All  these  trappings 
were  of  gold.  The  procession  of  Jupiter,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
deities  advanced  next,  and  after  all  the  rest,  that  of  Alexander,  whose 
statue  of  massy  gold  was  placed  in  a  car  drawn  by  elephants  ;  on  one 
side  of  this  statue  stood  Victory,  and  on  the  other  Minerva.  The  pro- 
cession was  graced  with  several  thrones  of  gold  and  ivory,  on  one  of 
which  was  a  large  diadem  of  gold,  and  on  another  a  horn  of  the  same 
metal.  A  third  supported  a  crown  ;  and  a  fourth  a  horn  of  solid  gold. 
On  the  throne  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  father  of  the  reigning  prince,  was  a 
golden  crown,  which  weighed  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold.f  In  this  pro- 
cession were  likewise  three  hundred  golden  vases,  in  which  perfumes 
were  to  be  burnt ;  fifty  gilded  altars,  encompassed  with  golden  crowns. 
Four  torches  of  gold,  fifteen  feet  in  height,  were  fastened  to  one  of  these 
altars.  There  were  likewise  twelve  gilded  hearts,  one  of  which  was 
eighteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  sixty  in  height ;  and  another  was  only 
twenty-two  feet  and  a  half  high.  Nine  Delphic  tripods  of  gold  appeared 
next,  six  feet  in  height ;  and  there  were  six  others,  nine  feet  high.    The 

*  A  kind  of  buckler  which  covered  the  breast,  on  the  middle  of  which 
was  embossed  the  Gorgon's  head. 

+  The  Attic  Staler  usually  caWed  x^i'Hs ,  was  equal  to  ten  livres  of 
French  money  ;  the  value  tlierefore  of  this  single  crown  amounted  to  a 
hundred  thousand  French  livres,  which  are  about  five  thousand  pounds 
sterling. 
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largest  of  all  was  forty-five  feet  high;  on  which  were  placed  several 
animals  in  gold,  seven   feet  and  a  half  higli,  and  its  upper  part  was  en- 
compassed with  a  golden  crown,  formed  of  a  foliage  of  vine-leaves.  After 
Xhvie  were  seen  several  gilded  palms,  twelve  feet  in  length,  together  with 
a  cadiiceus,  gilt  also,  sixty-six  feet  long  ;  a  gilded  thunderbolt,  in  length 
sixty  feet;  a  gilded  temple,  sixty  feet  in  circumference  ;  a  double  horn 
twelve  feet  long  ;  a  vast  number  of  gilded  animals,  several  of  which  were 
eighteen  feet  in  height.     To  these  were  added  several  deer  of  a  stupen- 
dous size,  and  a  set  of  eagles  thirty  feet  high.     Three  thousand  and  two 
hundred  crowns  of  gold  were  likewise  carried  in  this  procession  ;  tpgg- 
ther  with  a  consecrated  crown,  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  most  pro- 
bably, in  circumference;  it  was  likewise  adorned  with  a  profusion  of 
gems,  and  surrounded  the  entrance  into  the  temple  of  Berenice.     There 
was  also  another  golden  aegis.     Several    large  crowns  of  gold  were  also 
supported  by  young  virgins  richly  habited.     One  of  these  crowns  was 
three  feet  in  height,  and  twenty-four  in  circumference.     In  this  proces- 
sion were  also  carried  a  golden  cuirass,  eighteen   feet  in  height ;   and 
another  of  silver,  twenty-seven  feet  high,  on  which  latter  was  the  repre- 
sentation of  two. thunderbolts  of  gold,  eighteen  fee.t.in  length:  an  oaken 
crown   embellished   with  jewels;    twenty  golden  bucklers;  sixty-four 
complete  suits  of  golden  armour  ;  two  boots  of  the  same  metalpfour  feet 
and  a  half  in  length  ;  twelve  golden  basons  ;  a  great  number  of.flaggons  ; 
ten  large  vases  of  perfumes  for  the  baths  ;  twelve  ewers  ;  fifty  dishes 
and  a  large  number  of  tables ;  all  these  were  of  gold.     There  wei*e  like- 
wise five  tables  covered  with  golden  goblets  ;  and  a  horn  of  solid  gold, 
forty-five  fei  t  in  length.     All  those  golden  vessels  and  other  ornaments, 
were  in  a  separate  procession  from  that  of  Bacchus,  which  has  been  al- 
ready described.     There  were  likewise  four  hundred  chariots  laden  with 
vessels,  and  other  works  of  silver  ;  twenty  others  filled  with  golden  ves- 
sels, and  eight  hundred  more  appropriated  to  the  carriage  of  aromatic 
spices.     The  troops  that  guarded  this  procession  were  composed, of  fifty 
seven  thousand  and  six  hundred  foot,  and  twenty-three  thousand  two  hun- 
dred horse,  all  dressed  and  armed  in  a  magnificent  manner. 

During  the  gaines  and  public  combats,  which  continued  for  some  days 
after  this  pompous  solemnity,  Ptolemy  Soter  presented  the  victors  with 
twenty  crowns  of  gold,  and  they  received  twenty-three  from  his  consort 
Berenice.  It  ap|)eared,  by  the  registers  of  the  palace,  tliat  these  last 
crowns  were  valued  at  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  talents,  and 
fifty  minic, 'about  tliree  hun'lred  and  thirty-four  tliousand  four  hundred 
pounds  sterling  :  from  whence  some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  im- 
mense sums  to  which  all  tl|e  gold  and  silver  employed  in  this  splendid 
ceremonial  amounted. 

Such  was  the  pageant  (shall  I  call  it  religious,  or  rather  theatrical  and 
comic?)  exhibited  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  at  his  coronation.  If  Fa- 
bricius,  the  famous  Roman,  whom  I  have-formerly  mentioned,  so  remark- 
able for  his  contempt  of  gold  and  silver,  had  been  a  sj)eclator  of  it,  1  am 
persuaded  that  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  the 
procession  till  it  closed,  and  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  thought 
and  spoken  like  the  emperor  Vespasian,  upon  an  occasion  which  had  some 
resemblance  to  this.  He  and  his  son  Titus  made  a  triumphant  entry  into 
Rome,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  finding  himself  fatigued  with 
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Oitt  I'XCCfislve  length  of  that  pompous  proceasloji,  he  could  noi  conoeul  his 
tlisplfasuro,  and  ilrelaieil  timt  lie  was  justly  punished,  by  that  todious 
cerenioay.  for  his  weakness  in  desiring  a  triumph  at  his  advanced  ago. 

In  this  ftslival  yiven  by  PtoU-niy  Philadelphus,  no  part  of  it  seems  to 
liave  been  conducted  with  any  elegance,  or  to  have  had  the  least  air  of 
taste  and  genius.  An  amazing  profusion  of  gold  and  silver  was  lavished, 
which  makes  me  recollect  a  passage  in  Sallust,  tlie  beauty  and  force  of 
which  I  liave  the  raortitlcation  not  to  be  able  to  render  in  our  lanquage. 
Catiline  wishes  tu  represiiit  the  immouerate  luxury  of  the  Romans  his 
contemporaries,  who  lavished  immense  sums  in  the  purchase  of  pictures, 
statues,  wrought  plate,  and  superb  buildings.  '  They  diaw  out  (says  he) 
and  torment  their  gold  and  silver  by  all  imaginable  methods,'  (I  must 
entreat  the  reader's  excuse  for  this  literal  translation)  '  and  yet  this  ex- 
cess of  prodigality  is  incapable  of  exhausting  and  overcoming  their 
riches,'  '  Omnibus  modis  pecuniam  trahunt,  vexant ;  tamen  summa  lubi- 
dino  divitias  suas  vincere  nequcunt.*  In  such  profusion  as  this  did  the 
whole  merit  of  Philadilphus  consist  on  this  occasion.  In  fact,  what  is 
there  truly  great  or  adjnirable  in  this  vain  ostentation  of  riches,  and  this 
waste  of  such  immense  treasure  in  a  bottomless  abyss,  after  they  had  cost 
the  people  so  nnicli  fatigue  end  labour,  and  perhaps  had  been  amassed 
by  a  long  series  of  violent  exactions?  Tlie  spoils  of  whole  provinces 
and  cities  were  sacrificed  to  the  curiosity  of  a  single  day,  and  displayed 
to  public  view  only  to  raise  the  frivolous  admiration  of  a  stupid  popu- 
lace, without  conducing  tc  the  least  real  advantage  or  utility.  Nothing 
ever  argued  a  more  profound  ignorance  of  the  true  use  of  riches  and 
solid  glory,  and  of  whatever  else  has  any  just  pretensions  to  the  esteem 
of  mankind. 

But  what  can  we  say,  when  we  behold  a  sacred  procession,  and  a 
solemnity  of  religion  converted  into  a  public  school  of  intemperance  and 
licentiousness,  calculated  only  to  excile  the  most  shameful  passions  in 
the  spectators,  and  induce  an  utter  depravity  in  manners  ;  by  presenting 
to  their  view  all  the  instruments  of  excess  aiid  debauch,  with  the  most 
powerful  allurements  to  indulge  them,  and  that  under  pretext  of  paying 
adoration  to  the  gods  !  What  divinities  must  those  be,  that  would  sulfer 
and  even  exact,  so  scandalous  a  pomp  in  their  worship. 

SECT,  v.— THE  DEATH  OF  DEMETRIUS  PHALEREUS.— THE 
WAR  BETWEEN  SELEUCUS  AND  LYSIMACHUS  ;  THE 
LATTER  OF  WHOM  IS  SLAIN  IN  A  BATTLE.— SELEUCUS 
ASSASSINATED  BY  PTOLEMY  CERAUNUS.— ANTIGONUS 
ESTABLISHES  HIMSELF  IN  MACEDONIA. 

[A.  M.  3721.  Ant.  J.  C.  283.]— Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  became  sole  master  of  all  his  dominions,  which  were  com- 
posed of  Egypt,  and  many  provinces   dependent  on  it,  that  is  to  say, 

*  These  niefaphorical  terms,  trahunt,  vexant,  vinceie  nequeunt,  may 
possibly  be  derived  from  the  combats  of  the  Athlette,  wlierein,  after  one 
of  tliem  has  thrown  his  adversary,  and  imagines  himself  victorious,  he 
«lrags  hill)  along  the  Arena,  in  sight  of  the  spectators,  twists,  shakes,  and 
torments  him,  without  being  able  to  extort  a  confession  from  him  of  liis 
defeat.  In  this  contest,  therefore,  wherein  the  Roman  author  represents 
luxury  and  riches  as  engaged,  all  the  profusion  of  the  former  is  incapa- 
ble of  exhaustiuir  and  overcoming  her  wealth. 
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Ph<Bnlda,  Ccolo-eyria,  Arabia,  Libya,  ^TSlMopla,  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  Lycia,  Caria,  and  the  islos  called  the  Cycladcs. 

During  tlu'  life  of  Ptok-my  Soter,  Pliiladelphus  had  concealed  his 
resentment  against  Demetrius  Phalerens,  for  the  advice  he  had  given  his 
father,  when  ho  was  deliberating  on  the  choice  of  a  successor.  But  as 
soon  as  he  saw  himself  sole  master,  he  caused  that  philosopher  to  be 
seized,  and  sent  with  a  strong  guard  to  a  remote  fortress,  where  he 
ordered  him  to  be  confined,  till  he  should  determine  in  what  manner  to 
treat  him.  The  bite  of  an  aspic  put  a  period  to  the  life  of  that  great 
man,  who  merited  a  better  fate. 

The  testimonies  in  his  favour  which  are  adduced,  by  Cicero,  Strabo, 
Plutarch,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  many  others,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of 
the  probity  and  wisdom  of  his  government ;  we  therefore  shall  consider 
only  what  has  been  observed  with  respect  to  his  eloquence. 

The  characteristics  of  his  writings,  as  Cicero  observes  in  several 
places,  were  sweetness,  elegance,  beauty,  grace,  and  ornament,  so  that 
it  was  easy  to  distinguish  in  them  the  disciple  of  Thcophrastus.  He 
excelled  in  that  species  of  eloquence,  which  is  called  the  temperate  and 
florid.  His  style,  in  other  respects  gentle  and  calm,  was  adorned  and 
ennobled  with  bold  and  sliining  metaphors,  that  enlivened  the  subject  of 
his  discourse,  though  otherwise  not  enriched  in  any  great  degree  with 
noble  sentiments,  and  those  beauties  that  constitute  tlie  great  and  the 
sublime.  He  was  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  wrestler,  formed  in  the 
shade  and  tranquillity,  for  public  games  and  spectacles,  than  as  a  soldier 
inured  to  arms  by  exercise,  and  quitting  his  lent  to  attack  an  enemy. 
His  discourse  had,  indeed,  flie  faculty  of  affecting  his  hearers  with  some- 
thing soft  and  tender,  but  it  wanted  energy  to  insi)ire  that  force  and 
ardour  tliat  inflame  the  mind,  and  only  left  in  it  at  most  an  agreeable 
remembrance  of  some  transient  sweetness  and  graces,  not  unlike  that 
which  we  retain  after  hearing  the  most  harmonious  concerts. 

It  must  be  confessed,  this  species  of  eloquence  has  its  merits,  when 
confined  within  just  bounds;  but  as  it  is  very  difiicult  and  unusual  to 
preserve  this  due  moderation,  and  to  suppress  the  sallies  of  a  fertile  and 
lively  imagination,  not  always  guided  by  the  judgment:  this  kind  of 
eloquence  is  apt,  therefore,  to  degenerate,  and  to  become,  even  from  its 
very  beauties,  a  pernicious  delicacy,  which  at  length  vitiates  and  de- 
praves the  taste.  This  was  the  effect,  according  to  Cicero  and  Quintilian, 
who  were  good  judges  in  this  point,  of  the  florid  and  studied  grpces  pecu- 
liar to  the  style  of  Demetrius.  Athens,  till  his  time,  had  been  accustomed 
to  a  noble  and  majestic  eloquence,  whose  chaiacterestic  was  a  natural 
beauty  without  paint  and  glitter.  Demetrius  was  the  first  that  impaired 
this  manly  and  solid  eloquence,  to  which  he  substiluled  a  soft  and  lan- 
guishing species,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  that  abated  the  vigour  of 
the  mind,  and  at  length  rendered  false  taste  predominant. 

After  the  death  of  Ptolemy,  two  of  Alexander's  captains  still  survived, 
Lysimachus  and  Seleucus,  who  till  Jfcen  had  always  been  united  by  in- 
terest and  friendship,  and  were  engaged  to  each  other  by  treaties  and 
confederations;  as  they  were  now  advancing  to  the  period  of  their  days 
(far  each  of  them  had  exceeded  fourscx)re  years  of  age),  one  would  have 
thought  they  should  have  been  desirous  of  ending  their  lives  in  the  union 
•which  had  so  long  subsisted  belM-een  tliem  :  instead  of  wliich,  tliey  thought 
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only  of  mftittiiff  war  against  and  destroying  <^n<"li  other.      Their   quaiTol 
arose  on  tlie  following  occasion. 

Lysimactms,  after  the  nrarrias^'c  of  his  son  Agathocles  with  Lysamira. 
one  of  the  claiigliters  of  Pio'.emy,  espoused  another  iiimself,  whose  name 
was  Arsinoe,  and  had  several  cliildren  by  her.  The  different  interests 
of  these  two  sisters  led  them  into  all  sorts  cf  intrigues,  to  form  a  power- 
ful party  in  tlieir  favour,  upon  the  death  of  Lysimachus.  What  are 
ambitious  wives  and  mothers  not  capable  of  attempting  !  Their  oppo- 
sition to  each  other  was  not  the  :nere  effect  of  personal  interest,  but  was 
chiefly  fomented  by  the  disputes  of  their  mothers.  Lysandra  was  the 
daughter  of  Eurydice,  and  Arsinoe  of  Berenice.  Tho  arrival  of  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus,  the  brother  of  Philadelphus,  at  his  court,  made  Arsinoe  ap- 
prehensive that  his  interest  would  strengthen  too  much  the  party  of 
Lysandra,  who  was  his  sister  by  the  same  mother  ;  and  that  they  would 
accomplish  the  destruction  of  herself,  and  her  own  children  at  the  death 
of  Lysimachus.  This  calamity  she  was  determined  to  prevent,  by  sacri- 
ficing Agathocles  to  her  suspicions  ;  and  she  succeeded  in  her  design, 
by  representing  him  to  her  husband,  as  one  who  had  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life  and  crown,  by  which  she  so  much  incensed  him  against 
liis  own  son,  tlint  he  ca'jsed  him  to  be  imprisoned  and  put  to  death. 
Lysandra  and  her  childri;n,  with  her  brother  Ceraunus,  and  Alexander, 
another  son  of  Lysimachus,  took  sanctuary  in  the  court  of  Seleucus,  and 
prevailed  upon  him  to  declare  war  against  Lysimachus.  Several  of 
Lysimachus's  principal  officers,  end  even  those  who  had  been  most  devoted 
to  his  interest,  were  struck  with  so  much  horror  at  the  murder  of  his  son, 
that  they  entirely  abandoned  him,  and  retired  to  the  court  of  Seleucus, 
where  they  strengthened  the  remonstrances  of  Lysandra  by  their  own 
complaints.  Saleucus  was  easily  induced  to  undertake  this  war,  for 
which  he  was  already  sufficiently  disposed  by  views  of  interest. 

[A.  M.  3729.  Ant.  J.  C.  2S2.]— Before  be  engaged  in  this  enterprise, 
he  resigned  his  queen  Stratonice  to  his  son  y\ntioohus,  for  a  reason  I 
shall  soon  relate,  and  consigned  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  considerable 
part  of  his  empire,  reserving  to  himself  no  other  territories  than  the  pro- 
vinces between  the  Euphrates  and  the  sea. 

Antiochus  was  seized  with  a  lingering  distemper,  of  which  the  pliy- 
slcians  were  incapable  of  discovering  the  cause ;  for  which  reason  his 
condition  was  thought  entirely  desperate.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the 
grief  and  anxiety  of  a  father  who  beheld  himself  on  the  point  of  losing 
his  son  in  the  flower  of  his  age;  whom  he  had  intended  for  his  successor 
in  his  vast  dominions,  and  in  whom  ail  the  happiness  of  his  life  consisted. 
Erasistratus,  the  most  attentive  and  most  skilful  of  all  the  physicians, 
having  carefully  considered  every  symptom  with  which  the  indisjfosilion 
of  the  young  prince  was  attended,  Ijelieved  at  last  that  he  had  discovereii 
its  true  cause,  and  that  it  proceeded  from  love  ;  in  which  conjecture  be 
was  not  deceived.  It  was,  however,  more  difficult  to  discover  the  object 
of  this  passion,  v.liich  was  the  more  violent  from  the  secrecy  in  which  it 
remained.  The  physician,  therefore,  to  assure  himself  fully  of  what  he 
surmised,  passed  whole  days  in  the  apartment  of  his  patient,  and  wh(  ii 
he  ftaw  any  lady  enter,  he  carefully  observed  the  countenance  of  tht- 
prince,  and  never  discovered  the  least  cuiotiou  in  him,  cxcejit  when 
.Stratonice  came  into  the  chamber,   eitl'.er  alone,  or  with  the  Iring  her 
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oonsort;  at  which  times  the  young  prince  was,  as  Plutarch  observes, 
always  affected  with  the  symptoms  described  by  Sappho,  as  so  many 
indications  of  a  violent  passion  :  such,  for  instance,  as  a  suppression  of 
voice  ;  burning  blushes  ;  dimness  of  sight ;  cold  sweat ;  a  sensible  ine- 
quality and  disorder  of  pulse;  with  a  variety  of  the  like  symptoms. 
When  the  physician  was  afterwards  alone  with  his  patient,  he  managed 
his  enquiries  with  so  much  dexterity,  as  at  last  drew  the  secret  from  him. 
Antiochus  confessed  his  passion  for  queen  Stratonice  his  mother-in-law, 
and  declared  tliat  he  had  in  vain  employed  all  his  efforts  to  vanquish  it: 
he  added,  that  ho  had  a  thousand  times  had  recourse  to  every  considera- 
tion that  could  be  represented  to  his  thoughts  in  such  a  conjuncture ; 
particularly  the  respect  duo  from  him  to  a  father  and  sovereign,  by  whom 
he  was  tenderly  beloved  ;  the  shame  of  indulging  a  passion  altogether 
unjustifiable,  and  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  decency  and  honour;  the 
folly  of  harbouring  a  desire  he  ought  never  to  be  desirous  of  gratifying  ; 
but  that  his  reason,  in  Its  present  state  of  distraction,  entirely  engrossed 
by  one  object,  would  liearken  to  nothing.  And  he  concluded  with  de- 
claring, that  to  punish  himself,  for  desires  Involuntary  in  one  sense,  but 
criminal  in  every  other,  he  had  resolved  to  pine  to  death,  by  discontinu- 
ing all  care  of  his  health,  and  abstaining  from  every  kind  of  food. 

The  physician  gained  a  very  considerable  point,  by  penetrating  into 
the  source  of  his  patient's  disorder  ;  but  the  application  of  the  proper 
remedj'^  was  much  more  difficult  to  be  accomplished ;  and  how  could  a 
proposal  of  this  nature  be  made  to  a  j)arent  and  king  7  When  next  Seleu- 
cus  enquired  after  his  son's  health,  Erasistratus  replied,  that  his  distem- 
per was  incurable,  because  it  arose  from  a  secret  passion   which  could 
never  be  gratified,  as  the  lady  he  loved  was  not  to  be  obtained.     The 
father,  surprised  and  afilicted  at  this  answer,  desired  to  know  why  the 
lady  was  not  to  be  obtained?     'Because  she  is  my  wife,'  replied  the 
physician,  -and  I  am  not  disposed  to  yield  her  up  to  the  embraces  of 
another.' — 'And  will  you  not  part  with  her  then,'  replied  the  king,  'to 
preserve  the  life  of  a  son  I  so  tenderly  love?     Is  this  the  friendship  you 
profess  for  me?' — '  Let  mc  entreat  you,  my  lord,'  said  Erasistratus,  '  to 
imagine  yourself  for  one  moment  in  my  place  ;  woidd  you  resign  your 
Stratonice  to  his  arms?     If  you,  therefore,  who  are  a  father,  woubl  not 
consent  to  such  a  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  a  son  so  dear  to  you,  how 
can  you  expect  another   should  do  it?' — 'Would    to  God,'  exclaimed 
Seleucus,  '  that  the  cure  of  my  son  depended  only  on  my  acquiescence,  I 
would  resign  both  Stratonice  and  my  empire  to  him  with  all  my  soul.' — 
'  Your  majesty,  then,'  replied  the  phpsician,  'has  the  remedy  in   your 
own  hands;    for  it  is  Stratonice  whom  he  loves.'     The  father  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment  after  this  declaration,  and  easily  obtained  the  consent 
of  his  consort :  and  his  son  and  that  princess  were  crowned  king  and 
queen  of  Upper  Asia.     Julian  the  apostate  relates,  in  a  fragment  of  his 
writings  still  extant,  that  Antiochus  would  not  espouse  Stratonice  till 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  Whatever  traces  of  reserve,  modtfration,  and 
even  modesty,  appear  in  the  contluct  of  this  young  prince,    his  example 
shows  us  the  misfortune  of  suffering  on  unlawful  jiassion,  eajiable  of  dis- 
composing all  the  happiness  and  tiamiuillity  of  life,  to  gain  tiic  least 
entrance  into  the  heart. 
Seleucus  being  now  easi-d  of  his  inquietude,  thought  of  imthinir  but 
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marching  agaliwt  Lysliimclius.  Ho  therefore  put  himself  Rt  the  he<rd  of  a 
tino  army,  and  a;lvanced  into  Asia  Minor.  All  the  country  submitted  to 
him  as  far  as  Sardis,  which  he  besieged  and  took  ;  by  which  means  he 
became  master  of  all  the  treasures  of  Lysiniachus.  The  latter  having 
passed  tlie  Hellespont,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  Seleucus,  gave 
liim  battle  in  Fhrygla,  hut  was  defeated  and  slain  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Seleucus  made  himself  master  of  all  his  dominions.  His  greatest 
pleasure  on  this  occasion  resulted  from  his  being  the  only  survivor  of 
all  the  captains  of  Alexander,  and,  by  tho  event  of  this  battle,  victorious 
over  conquerors  themselvts,  for  that  was  tho  expression  he  thought  fit 
to  use,  and  this  advantage  was  considered  by  him  as  tho  effect  of  a  pecu- 
liar j)rovidenco  In  his  favour.  This  last  victory  was  undoubtedly  the 
best  justification  of  tho  title  of  Nicator,  or  the  conqueror,  wliich  he  had 
already  assumed,  and  which  is  usually  given  him  by  the  historians,  in 
order  to  distlnguij>h  him  from  the  other  princes  of  the  name  of  Seleucus 
who  reigned  after  hlin  In  Syria.  His  triumph  on  this  occasion  was  of  no 
long  continuance ;  for  when  he  went  seven  months  after  his  victory  to 
take  possession  of  Macedonia,  where  he  proposed  to  pass  tho  remainder 
of  his  days  In  the  bosom  of  his  native  country,  ho  was  basely  assassi- 
nated by  Ceraunus,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  innumerable  honours 
and  obligations  :  for  he  liad  received  him  into  his  court,  when  he  fled 
from  his  own  country,  and  had  treated  him  suitably  to  his  rank.  He  had 
also  carried  that  prince  with  him  in  this  expedition  ;  intending,  when  it 
should  be  completed,  to  employ  the  same  forces  for  his  establishment  on 
the  throne  of  his  father  in  Egypt.  But  this  wreteh,  insensible  of  all  the 
favours  he  had  received,  had  the  villainy  to  conspire  against  his  bene- 
factor, and  assassinate  hira.  He  had  reigned  twenty  years,  from  the 
battle  of  Ipsus,  when  the  title  of  king  was  secured  to  him  ;  and  thirty- 
one,  if  tho  commencement  of  his  reign  be  fixed  twelve  years  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  when  he  became  master  of  Asia  ;  from  which  time 
the  a;ra  of  the  Seleucidae  commences. 

A  late  dissertation  of  Monsieur  de  la  Nauze  gives  him  a  reign  of  more 
than  fifty  years,  by  adding  to  it  the  nineteen  years  of  his  son  Antiochus 
Soter.*  The  author  pretends,  that  Seleucus  Nicator  did  not  entirely 
divest  himself  of  the  government ;  but  began  with  making  a  partition  of 
his  dominions  ;  and  that  he  afterwards  re-uniled  them,  even  in  the  life- 
time of  his  son.  He  has  'produced  probable  reasons  in  favour  of  his 
opinion  ;  but  as  I  never  engage  in  contests  of  this  nature,  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  the  chronology  of  Usher,  which  has  been  my  usual  guide,  and 
which  assigns,  with  Father  Petau  and  Monsieur  Vaillant,  thirty-one  years 
to  the  reign  of  Seleucus  Nacator. 

This  prince  had  extraordinary  qualities  ;  and  without  mentioning  his 
military  accomplishments,  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  he  distinguished 
himself  among  the  other  kings,  by  his  great  love  of  justice,  a  benevolence 
and  clemency  that  endeared  him  to  the  people,  and  a  peculiar  regard  to 
religion.  He  had  likewise  a  taste  for  polite  literature,  and  made  it  a 
circumstance  of  pleasure  and  glory  to  himself,  to  send  back  to  the  Athe- 
nians the  library  which  Xerxes  had  carried  away,  and  which  he  found  in 
Persia.  He  also  accompanied  that  present  with  the  statues  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton,  whom  the  Athenians  honoured  as  their  deliverers. 

*  Tom.  VIT.  des  Mem.  de  I'Academie  des  Inscrip.  ct  Belles  Lcttres. 
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The  friondy  of  Lyslmachus,  with  those  whn  had  serve  1  under  that 
jirlncp,  at  fust  considered  Ceraunus  as  the  avenger  of  his  di ath,  and  ac- 
kno\vle(ln:e(l  him  for  Iheirkin:^;  hnt  his  con  iuct  soon  caoscd  tliem  to 
rlian^e  their  sentiments.  He  did  not  expect  to  possess  the  don)inioiis  of 
Lysiniachiis  in  peace,  while  liis  sister  Arsinoe  aivJ  tlie  children  she  had 
by  LysiniachuM  were  Ijvinif ;  for  which  reason  lie  determined  to  rid  him- 
self at  once  of  them  and  the  apprehensions  tlicy  gave  him.  Tlie  greatest 
crimes  cost  Itie  ambitious  no  remorse.  Ceraunus  feigned  a  passion  for 
his  sister,  and  demanded  her  hand  in  marriapre  ;  and  as  these  incestuous 
marriasfps  were  frequent  and  allowed  in  Egypt,  Arsinoe,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  tho  natural  disposition  of  her  brother,  protracted,  as 
much  ns  possible,  the  conclusion  of  that  affair,  the  consequences  of  which 
«he  feared  would  be  fatal  to  herself  and  children.  But  tho  more  she 
delayed  and  concealed  her  repugnance  under  plausible  pretexts,  the 
more  warmly  he  pressed  her  to  gratify  his  passion  ;  and  in  order  to  re- 
move all  suspicion,  he  repaired  to  that  temple  which  the  Macedonians 
h'-ld  in  the  grt  atest  veneration,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  her 
confidential  friends,  whom  she  had  sent  to  him,  he  called  the  tutelar  gods 
of  the  country  to  witness,  embracing  their  statues  at  th';  same  time,  and 
protesting,  with  the  most  dreadful  oaths  and  imprecations,  that  his  views, 
with  respect  to  the  marriage  he  solicited,  were  perfectly  pure  and  inno- 
cent. Arsinoe  placed  but  little  cyufidence  in  these  promises,  though  they 
were  uttered  befor.^  tlie  altars,  and  had  been  ratified  with  the  awful  sea! 
of  religion  ■,  but  she  was  apprehensive,  at  the  same  time,  that  persisting 
in  an  obstinate  rpfusal  would  be  fatal  to  her  children,  for  whose  welfare 
she  was  more  solicitous  than  her  own.  She,  therefore,  consented  at  last; 
and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the  greatest  magnificence,  and  with 
all  the  indications  of,  the  most  unaffected  joy  and  tenderness.  Cerapnus 
placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  sister,  and  declared  her  queen,  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  army.  Arsinoe  felt  a  real  joy,  when  she  bo- 
held  herself  so  gloriously  re-established  in  the  privileges  of  which  .she 
had  been  divested  by  the  death  of  Lysimachus,  her  first  husband;  and 
she  invited  her  new  spouse  to  reside  with  her  in  her  own  city  of  Cassan- 
dria,  to  which  she  first  repaired  herself,  in  order  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  for  his  arrival.  The  temples,  on  that  occasion,  with  all  the 
public  squares  and  private  houses,  were  magnificently  adorned  ;  and 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  altars  and  victims  ready  for  sacrifice.  The 
two  sons  of  Arsinoe,  Lysimachus,  who  was  then  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  Philip,  who  was  then  thirteen,  both  princes  of  admirable  beauty  and 
majestic  mien,  advanced  to  meet  the  king,  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  it 
being  a  day  of  so  much  solemnity  and  joy.  Ceraunus  threw  his  arms 
round  their  necks,  and  embraced  them  with  as  much  tenderness  as  could 
well  be  expressed  by  the  fondest  of  fathers. 

The  comic  part  ended  here,  and  was  presently  succeeded  by  a  bloody 
tragedy.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  city,  he  seized  the  citadel,  and 
ordered  the  two  brothers  to  be  murdered.  Those  unfortunate  princes 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  queen,  who  clasped  them  in  her  arms,  and  vainly 
endeavoured,  by  covering  them  with  her  body,  to  save  them  from  the 
daggers  of  their  murderers,  who  killed  them  in  the  bosom  of  their  mother. 
Instead  of  being  allowed  the  sad  consolation  of  rendering  t!ie  last  oflices 
to  her  ohildrcu,  nhe  was  first  dragged  out  of  the  city,  with  her  robes  all 
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ront.  and  hor  hair  lUshoveilod,  and  thon  butilshod  Into  SauiollkriKf,  with 
only  two  foMiale  sorvair.s  to  attend  licr,  inounifully  considering'  her  sur- 
vivini;  tlie  ])iinees  lier  sons,  as  tlie  completion  of  all  her  calamities. 

Providence  woulil  not  siifter  siidi  crimes  to  go  long-  unpunished,  hut 
called  fortli  a  distant  people  to  be  the  ministers  of  its  vengeance.  The 
Gauls,  finding  their  own  country  too  populace,  sent  out  a  prodigious 
number  of  people  to  seek  a  new  .selilement  in  some  other  land.  This 
swarm  of  foreigners  came  from  tlie  extremity  of  the  ocean,  and  after 
proceeding  along  the  Danube,  arrived  at  the  outlet  of  the  Save,  and  then 
divided  themselves  into  thrco  bodies.  The  first,  commanded  by  Brennus 
aud  Acichorius,  entered  Paunonia,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Hungary  ; 
the  second  marched  into  Thrace,  under  Cerethrius  ;  and  Belgius  led  the 
third  into  lllyrium  and  Macedonia.  All  the  nations  near  whose  territories 
this  people  approacl'.ed,  were  struck  with  so  much  terror,  that  Instead  of 
waiting  till  they  were  subdued,  they  dispatched  ambassadors  to  the 
Gauls,  aud  thought  themselves  exceedingly  happy  in  purchasing  a  peace 
with  money.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  king  of  Macedonia,  was  the  only  prince 
who  was  undismayed  at  tiie  tidings  of  tliis  formidable  irruption ;  and 
running  headlong  of  himself  on  the  punisliinent  the  divine  vengeance 
was  preparing  to  infiicl  upon  him  for  the  murders  he  ha<l  perpetrated,  he 
advanced  to  meet  the  Gauls  with  a  small  body  of  undisciplined  troops,  as 
if  it  had  been  as  easy  for  him  to  fight  battles  as  It  was  to  commit  crimes. 
He  had  even  the  imprudence  to  refuse  a  supply  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
which  the  Dardanians,  a  neighbouring  people  to  JNIacedonia,  offered  hira  ; 
and  answereil  with  an  insulting  air,  that  Macedonia  would  be  much  to  be 
pitied,  if,  after  it  had  conquered  all  the  East  by  itself  alone,  it  could  need 
the  aid  of  the  Dardanians  to  defend  its  frontiers;  to  which  ho  added, 
with  a  haughty  tone  of  triumph,  that  he  would  face  the  enemy  with  the 
children  of  those  who,  under  the  ensigns  of  Alexander,  had  subdued  the 
universe.  He  expressed  himself  in  the  same  imperious  strain  to  the 
Gauls,  who  first  offered  him  peace  by  a  deputation,  in  case  he  would 
purchase  it ;  but,  conceiving  this  offer  the  result  of  fear,  he  replied,  that 
he  would  never  enter  into  any  treaty  of  peace  with  them,  unless  they 
would  deliver  up  some  of  the  princij^al  persona  of  their  nation  to  him  as 
hostages;  and  that  thoy  must  likewise  send  him  their  arms,  before  he 
would  place  any  confidence  in  their  promises.  This  answer  was  received 
with  contempt  by  the  Gauls  ;  and  we  may  from  hence  observe  the  me- 
thods usually  employed  by  the  Deity,  in  chastising  the  pride  and  injustice 
of  princes :  he  first  deprives  them  of  reason  and  counsel,  and  then  aban- 
dons them  to  their  vain  imaginations. 

A  few  days  after  this  event  a  battle  was  fought,  wherein  the  Mace- 
donians were  entirely  defeated  and  cut  to  pieces  :  Ptolemy,  covered  with 
wounds,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Gauls  :  who,  after  they  had  cut  oflf 
his  head,  fixed  it  on  a  lance,  and  showed  it  to  tho  enemy  in  derision.  A 
very  inconsiderable  number  of  Macedonians  sav«d  themselves  by  flight, 
but  all  the  rest  were  either  slain  or  made  prisoners.  The  Gauls  dispersed 
themselves,  after  this  victory,  in  order  to  pillage  the  adjacent  country  ; 
upon  which  Sosthenes,  one  of  the  jjrinclpal  persons  among  the  Macedo- 
nians, collected  some  few  troops,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  disorder 
in  which  they  then  were,  destroyed  a  great  number  of  theif  men,  and 
obliged  the    test  to  quit  the  country. 
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Brcnnu«  then  a<1vanop(l  Into  Maoid'uUa  'vlth  Ms  troop  ;  hut  this  loader 
is  not  to  be  confonndid  with  that  other  Hronnus  who  took  the  city  of 
Rome,  about  a  century  before.  Upon  the  Intetlijfence  he  hafl  recoiveJ 
of  the  first  success  of  Belgius,  and  the  ffreat  booty  he  bad  acquired,  he 
envied  him  the  spoils  of  so  rich  a  country,  and  immediately  formed  a 
resolution  to  have  a  part.  When  he  received  the  news  of  that  general's 
defeat,  it  only  served  as  a  new  motive  to  hasten  his  march  ;  his  impa- 
tience to  revenge  his  countrymen  uniting  with  his  desire  to  enrich  himself. 
Authors  have  not  informed  }us  what  became  of  Belgius  and  his  troop  ; 
but  in  all  prabability  ho  was  killed  In  the  second  engagement,  after  which 
the  remains  of  his  army  were  incorporated  into  thatof  Srennus.  However 
that  may  be,  Brennus  and  Acichocius  tiuitted  Pannonia,  with  an  army  of 
n  hundred  and  fifty  thonsand  foot  and  fifteen  thousand  horse,  and  entered 
Illyrium,  in  order  to  pass  into  ^lacedonia  and  Greece;. 

During  a  sedition  which  happened  in  their  march,  a  body  of  twenty 
thousnnd  men  drew  oil  from  the  main  army,  and  marched,  under  f^eonor 
nn<l  Lufariua,  whom  they  chose  for  their  commanders,  into  Thrace,  where 
they  joined  tho3f>  whom  Crrethrius  had  already  led  into  that  country; 
after  which  they  mad«  themselves  masters  of  Byzantium,  and  the  western- 
coasts  of  the  Propontis,  and  then  laid  the  adjacent  country  under  contri- 
bution. This  desertion  did  not  prevent  Brennus  and  Acichorius  from 
continuing  their  march ;  and  they  drew,  either  from  Illyrium  or  their 
countrymen  the  Ganls,  such  numerous  reinforcements,  as  increased  their 
army  to  a  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  foot  and  sixty-one  thousand 
two  hundred  horse.  The  hopes  of  booty,  and  some  advantageous  settle- 
ment, caused  a  vast  number  of  soldiers  to  join  them  in  this  expedition, 
and  with  this  army  they  marched  directly  to  Macedonia,  where  they 
overpowered  Sosthenes  with  their  multitudes,  and  ravaged  all  the  coun- 
try. It  will  soon  appear  by  the  sequel,  that  Antigonus  reigned  in  Mace- 
donia, after  the  death  of  Sosthenes. 

The  Gauls  next  advanced  to  the  straits  of  Thermopyla;,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  enter  Greece;  but  were  stopped  for  some  time  by  the  troops  wha 
had  been  posted  there,  to  defend  Ihat  important  pass :  till  at  last  they 
discovered  the  circuitous  path  which  the  army  of  Xerxes  had  formerly 
taken  in  their  passage  over  these  mountains  ;  and  the  Greek?,  to  avoid 
being  surrounded  by  the  troops  detached  against  them  by  the  Gauls  for 
that  purpose,  were  obliged  to  retire  and  leave  them  a  free  passage. 

Brennus  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  towards  Delphi,  in 
order  to  pillage  the  immense  riches  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  ordered 
Acichorius  to  follow  him  with  the  troops  under  his  command  ;  saying,  at 
the  same  time,  with  nn  air  of  raillery,  '  that  the  gods  ought  in  reason  to 
impart  some  of  their  riches  to  men,  who  had  more  occasion  for  them  than 
themselves,  and  employed  them  in  a  better  manner.'  Authors  have  here 
taken  an  opportunity  to  relate  very  astonishing  and  marvellous  events  :* 
for  they  tell  us,  that  when  Brennus  approached  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
the  skies  were  blackened  with  a  dreadful  tempest,  and  tliat  great  number* 
of  his  men  were  destroyed  by  hail  and  thunder.  To  which  they  add,  that 
this  storm  was  attended  by  an  eartlKjuake,  that  rent  the  mountains,  and 
threw  down  vast  fragments  of  the  rocks,  which  crusiied  the  Gauls  by 

*  Justin.  1.  xxiv.  r,  (\ — 8,     Pausan.  1.  x.  p.  0J2 — 6.j4. 
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hun(lre<te  at  a  time  ;  and  that  the  remaining  troops  woreselaenl  with  sudi 
a  panic*  Ihc  ensulns^  nlglit,  as  couseil  them  to  mistako  their  own  men  for 
the  enemies,  in  consequence  of  which  they  destroyed  one  another  insnch 
a  manner,  that  before  the  day  grew  light  enough  for  them  to  distinguish 
each  other,  above  half  of  the  army  perished  by  that  means. 

The  Greeks,  whom  the  danger  of  ?  temple  so  revered  among  them  had 
drawn  from  all  parts  to  preserve  it  from  being  plundered,  were  animated 
by  an  event  In  which  heaven  Itself  seemed  to  declare  in  their  favour,  and 
charged  the  Gauls  with  so  much  impetuosity,  that  though  Acichorius  had 
joined  Brennus,  they  were  unable  to  sustain  the  shock,  and  were  slaugli- 
tered  In  vast  numbers.  Though  Brennus  had  received  many  wounds  in 
several  parts  of  his  body,  yet  none  of  them  were  mortal :  but  when  he 
saw  that  all  was  lost,  and  that  the  grand  design  ho  had  formed  ended 
only  in  the  destruction  of  his  army,  l»e  was  seized  with  such  despair,  as 
made  him  resolve  not  to  survive  his  losses.  lie  accordingly  sent  for  all 
the  officers  tliat  could  be  assembled,  atnidst  the  confusion  which  reigned 
among  them,  and  advised  them  to  kill  all  the  wounded  men,  and  make  the 
best  retreat  in  their  power.  After  this  he  drank  as  much  wine  as  he 
could,  plunged  his  dagger  into  his  bosom,  and  exjjired  upon  the  spot. 

Acichorius  took  the  command  In  chief  upon  himself,  and  endeavoured 
to  regain  the  straits  of  Thermopyla;,  in  order  to  march  out  of  Greece, 
and  conduct  the  sad  remains  of  the  army  into  their  own  country.  But  as 
he  was  obliged  to  pass  through  a  large  extent  of  the  enemy's  territories, 
and  to  haaard  a  battle  every  time  he  wanted  provisions  for  his  troops  ; 
and  as  these  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  almost  always  lying  on  the 
ground,  though  it  was  then  the  winter  season  ;  in  a  word,  as  they  were 
constantly  harassed  from  every  quarter,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
tries through  which  they  marched,  they  were  all  destroyed,  either  by 
famine,  cold,  distempers,  or  the  sword  ;  and  of  all  tiiat  prodigious  num- 
ber of  men  who  engaged  in  this  expedition,  not  one  escaped  with  life. 

Some  fabulous  exaggerations  may  possibly  be  blended  with  the  other 
circumstances  of  this  event ;  and  chiefly  with  relation  to  the  sudden  tem- 
pest that  arose  when  the  Gauls  approached  Delphi,  and  the  immense 
masses  of  rock  miraculously  detached  from  the  mountains  to  crush  the 
sacrilegious  troops,  Perhapi  the  whole  might  be  no  more  than  a  thick 
flight  of  arrows  shot  by  the  enemies,  who  might  likewise  roll  down  upon 
the  Gauls  huge  stones  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  Such  events  are 
entirely  natural  and  customary  la  attacks  like  this,  which  the  priests, 
whose  interests  it  was  to  magnify  to  power  of  their  god,  might  represent 
as  a  prodigy,  and  as  a  miraculous  interposition  ;  and  which  the  credulity 
of  the  people,  who  are  always  fond  of  the  marvellous,  would  readily 
have  credited,  without  a  scrupulous  examination  into  the  truth  of  the  ac- 
count. On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  sufficient  reason  to  disbelieve 
any  thing  which  history  relates  of  this  event.  The  enterprise  of  Brennus 
was  undoubtedly  a  sacrilegious  impiety,  and  injurious  to  religion,  as 
well  as  to  the  Deity  himself;  for  he  spoke  and  acted  in  a  manner  already 
represented,  not  from  any  conviction  that  those  gods  were  the  mere  off- 
spring of  fable  (for  he  did  not  think  better  on  that  subject  than  the 

*  Tlie  ancients  thought  these  kinds  of  terrors  were  infused  into  the 
mind  by- the  god   P:m.      Other  reasons  are  likewise  assigned  for  that 
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Greeks  thcins-'lves),  but  from  an  absolute;  contvmiU  of  a  tllviuity  in 
general.  The  idea  of  a  God  is  impressed  on  th"  hearts  of  all  men,  and 
they  have,  throuafh  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  believed  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  render  certain  honours  to  him.  The  Pagans  were  deceived  in 
llieir  application  of  this  principle,  but  all  acknowledged  the  necessity  of 
it.  The  Deity,  therefore,  in  mere  goodness  to  mankind,  may  have  caused 
his  vengeance  to  be  displayed  from  time  to  time  against  those,  even 
among  t\w  heathens,  who  testified  an  open  contempt  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  traces  and  principles  of  religion  in  their  minds, 
by  some  extraordinary  indication*  of  his  anger,  till  it  pleased  him  to 
alTord  them  clearer  lights  by  the  ministration  of  the  Mediator,  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  to  whom  was  reserved  the  instruction  of  mankind  in  that 
puro  worship  which  the  only  true  God  required  from  them.  VVe  likewise 
see  that  the  Divine  Being,  in  order  to  preserve  among  men  a  due  respect 
for  his  providence,  and  a  belief  of  iiis  peculiar  attention  to  all  their  ac- 
tions, has  been  careful,  from  time  to  time,  to  punish  perjuries  and  other 
heinous  olli  nc#s  in  a  singular  manner,  even  among  the  Pagans  themselves. 
By  which  means  the  belief  of  that  capital  article,  the  first  tie  which  con- 
nects man  with  God,  was  maintained  amidst  all  the  darkness  of  Pagan- 
ism, and  the  profligacy  of  manners  Tihich  then  prevailed.  But  it  is  now 
time  to  return  to  the  Gauls. 

Leonor  and  Lutarius,  who  had  formed  a  separate  body,  and  had  esta- 
blished themselves  on  the  Propontis,  advanced  to  the  Hellespont,  and 
surprised  Lysimachia,  after  vvhich  they  made  themselves  masters  of  all 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus  ;  but  a  difference  arising  between  the  two 
chiefs,  they  separated  from  each  other.  Lutarius  continued  his  march 
along  the  Hellespont,  and  Leonor  returned  to  Byzantium  with  the  great- 
est part  of  the  army. 

The  latter  having  afterwards  passed  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  other  the 
Hellespont,  they  met  again  in  Asia,  where  a  reconciliation  being  efl'ected 
between  them,  fhcy  rejoined  their  forces,  and  entered  into  the  service  of 
Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia.  This  prince,  after  he  had  reduced  iiis 
brother  Zypetes  by  their  assistance,  and  regained  the  possession  of  all 
liis  father's  dominions,  assigned  to  them,  for  their  settlement,  that  part 
of  Asia  Minor  which  took  from  them  the  denomination  of  Gallo-GriEcia, 
or  Galatia.  The  canonical  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians  was  writ- 
ten to  the  descendants  of  this  people  ;  and  St.  Jerom,  above  six  hundred 
years  after  the  time  of  which  we  aro  now  speaking,  declared,  that  they 
continued  to  speak  in  the  same  language  he  had  heard  at  Treves.  The 
remainder  of  those  who  continued  in  Thrace  engaged  afterwards  In  a  war 
with  Antigonus  Gonatus,  who  reigned  in  Macedonia,  and  most  of  them 
were  then  destroyed.  Those  few  who  escaped,  either  passed  into  Asia, 
and  rejoined  their  countrymen  in  Galatia,  of  dispersed  themselves  into 
other  regions,  where  no  further  mention  is  made  of  them.  In  this  manner 
eniled  lh.;t  terrible  inundation  of  barbarians,  which  had  threatened  iMa- 
cedouia  and  all  Greece  with  entire  destruction. 

After  the  death  of  Sostheuas,  who  had  defeated  the  Gauls,  and  reigned 
for  some  time  in  Macedonia,  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  and 
Antigonus  Gonatus,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  formed  pretensions 
|o  that  crown,  which  their  fathers  had  enjoyed,  one  after  the  other. 
Antigonus,  who,  after  the  fatal  expedition  of  his  fatimr  into   Asia,  had 
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ri'igiK' 1  tin  jtar*  In  On'oco,  finding  the  slate  of  his  afftitrs  luora  favour- 
able tlinn  flioso  of  liis  comjictitcr,  was  the  first  who  ascended  the  tlirone  ; 
but  each  of  them  raised  srrcat  armies,  and  contracted  powerful  alliances, 
the  one  to  support  liinisclf  in  his  new  conquest,  and  the  other  to  dispos- 
sess him.  Nicomedes,  j^inj;  of  Rithynia,  liaving  espoused  llie  party  of 
Antitronus  en  this  occasion,  Aotiochus,  wh<  n  he  was  preparing  to  enter 
Macedonia,  v.as  nnwillitijf  to  Ic^ve  so  'powerful  an  enemy  in  Iiis  rear. 
Instead,  tiic-efore,  of  pnssiiwj  the  Hellespont,  he  suddenly  poured  his 
troops  into  liitliynia,  wliicii  tlieii  bec«ioe  the  theatre  of  the  war.  The 
forces  v.ere  at  first  so  equaJ,  that  neither  party  would  presume  to  attack 
the  otlier,  and  continued  for  sonK>  time  in  lliat  State  of  inaction  ;  during 
wliicli  a  treaty  vas  concerted,  ki  consequence  of  v.hicli  Anti^nus  es- 
pouscnl  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Straionict-  and  Seleuous,  aad  Anliochus 
rerigiied  to  him  his  pretensions  to  the  tlirone  of  Miicedonta.  In  this 
manner  he  remained  in  pesiccable  jiosscssion  of  it,  and  transjnitted  it  to 
his  posterily,  who  enjoyed  it  for  several  ganeralions,  to  the  time  of  Per- 
seus, the  last  of  this  race,  who  was  defeated  by  Paulus  Eiuilius,  and 
divested  of  iiis  dominions,  wliich  the  Roniandi,  a  few  years  after,  formed 
into  a  province  of  the  einpire. 

Antiocluis,  having  thus  disensfagcd  himself  from  tliis  w-ar,  marched 
against  the  Gauls,  who,  after  settling  in  the  land  granted  tiiem  by  Nico- 
medes, wf  re  continually  making  incursions  on  all  sides,  by  which  they 
extremely  incoiHmoded  their  neighbours.  Antlochus  defeated  them  with 
great  slaughter,  and  delivered  the  country  from  their  oppression.  This 
action  acquired  bjni  tho  title  of  goter,  wliicb  signifies  a  deliverer. 

SECT.  VI.— PTOLEMY  PHILADELPHUS  CAUSES  THE  BOOKS 
OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURE  TO  BE  TRANSLATED  INTO 
THE  GREER  LANGUAGE. 

The  tumult  of  the  wars,  which  a  diversity  of  Interests  had  kindled 
among  the  successors  of  Alexfiuler  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  their 
territories,  did  not  prevpat  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  from  dovoting  his  ut- 
most attention  to  the  noble  library  which  he  had  founded  in  Alexandria, 
Avherein  he  deposited  the  most  valuable  and  curious  books  he  was  capa- 
ble of  collecting  from  ail  the  parts  of  the  vyorld.  This  prince  being 
informed,  that  the  Jews  possessed  a  work  which  contained  the  laws  of 
Moses  and  the  history  of  that  people,  formed  the  design  of  having  it 
translated  out  of  the  Hebrew  language  into  the  Greek,  in  order  to  enrich 
his  library  with  that  performance.  To  accomplish  this  design,  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  address  himself  to  the  high-priest  of  the  Jewish 
nation  ;  but  the  affair  happened  to  be  attended  with  great  difficulty. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  very  considerable  number  of  Jews  in  Egyjjt, 
who  had  been  reduced  to  a  stale  of  slavery  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  during  the 
invasions  of  Judasa  in  his  time;  and  it  was  represented  to  the  king,  that 
there  would  be  no  probability  of  obtaining  from  that  people  either  a 
copy,  or  a  faithful  translation  of  their  law,  while  he  sufi'ered  such  a  num- 
ber of  their  countrymen  to  continue  in  their  present  servitude.  Ptolemy, 
who  always  acted  with  the  utmost  generosity,  and  was  extremely  soli- 
citous to  enlarjje  his  library,  did  n^it  hesitate  a  moment,  but  issued  a 
de<;rc«;  for  reiitoring  all  the  Jvwish  sk^es  in  his  dominiwis  to  thinr  liberty  ; 
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with  orilers  to  his  treasurer  to  pay  twenty  drachmas*  a  head  to  thcur 
masters,  for  their  ransom.  The  sum  expended  on  this  occasion  amounted 
to  four  hundred  talents  ;t  whence  it  appears,  that  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  Jews  recovered  their  freedom.  The  king  then  gave  orders  for 
discharging  the  children  born  in  slavery,  with  their  mothers  ;  and  the 
sum  employed  for  that  purpose  amounted  to  above  half  the  former. 

These  advantageous  preliminaries  gave  Ptolemy  hopes  that  he  should 
easily  obtain  his  request  from  the  high-priest,  whose  name  was  Eleazar. 
He  had  sent  ambassadors  to  that  pontiff,  with  a  very  obliging  letter  on 
his  part,  accompanied  with  magnificent  presents.  The  ambassadors 
were  received  at  Jerusalem  with  all  Imaginable  honours,  and  the  king's 
request  was  granted  with  the  greatest  joy.  Upon  which  they  returned 
to  Alexandria  with  an  authentic  copy  of  the  Mosaic  law,  written  in  let- 
ters of  gold,  given  them  by  the  high-priest  himself,  with  six  elders  of 
each  tribe,  that  is  to  say,  seventy-two  in  the  whole  ;  and  they  were  au- 
thorized to  translate  that  copy  into  the  Greek  language.  The  king  was 
desirous  of  seeing  these  deputies,  and  proposed  to  each  of  them  a  differ- 
ent question,  in  order  to  make  a  trial  of  their  capacity.  He  was  satisfied 
■with  their  onswers,  in  which  great  wisdom  appeared,  and  loaded  them 
with  presents,  and  other  marks  of  his  friendship.  Tlie  elders  were  then 
conducted  to  the  isle  of  Pharos,  and  lodged  in  a  house  prepared  for  their 
reception,  where  they  were  plentifully  supplied  with  all  necessary  accom- 
modations. They  applied  themselves  to  their  work  without  losing  time, 
and  in  seventy-two  days  completed  the  volume  which  is  commonly  called 
the  Sepluagint  Version. J  The  whole  was  afterwards  read  and  approved 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  who  particularly  admired  the  wisdom  of  the 
laws  of  Moses,  and  dismissed  the  seventy-two  deputies  with  extremely 
magnificent  presents  {  part  of  which  were  for  themselves,  others  for  the 
high-priest,  and  the  remainder  for  the  temple.  Expenses  of  this  nature, 
though  very  considerable,  never  ruin  a  state,  and  do  a  prince  great 
honour. 

The  author  from  whom  these  facts  are  extracted  is  Aiislaj.is,  who 
represents  himself  as  one  of  the  officers  of  the  guard  to  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus.  He  adds  a  nuniber  of  other  circumstances,  wliich  I  have 
omitted,  because  they  jcem  more  improbable  than  those  I  have  inserted. 
It  is  pretended  that  th«  writers,  whether  Jews,  as  Aristobulus,  Philo, 
and  Joscphusi  or  Christians,  as  Justin,  Irenicus,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Hilary,  Austin,  ond  some  others,  who  have  employed  their  pens  on  the 
subject  of  the  Septuagint  version,  have  founded  nil  their  relations  on  the 
mere  veracity  of  Aristccas,  when  the  work  that  bears  his  name  is  thought 
to  be  a  spurious  piece.  Some  of  these  authors  have  added  circumstances 
which  are  generally  disbelieved,  because  they  have  too  much  of  the 
marvellous  in  theui.  Philo  declares, §  that  though  their  translations  were 
made  in  separate  apartments,  yet  not  the  least  difl'erenco  either  in  the 
sense,  or  in  the  mode  of  expression  which  they  used,  was  to  be  found, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  every  where  coincided  even  to  a  single 
word  ;  from  whence  he  concludes  that  these  persons  were  not  mere  tran- 

•  About  ten  shillings.  +  About  sixty  thousand  pounds. 

%  It  is  called  the  Septuagint  for  the  sake  of  the  round  number  70,  but 
the  sacred  books  were  translated  by  seventy-two  persons. 
^  Philo  de  vUa  Mosis,  1.  ii.  p.  ()o^. 
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slators,  but  men  inspired  by  tlio  Spirit  of  God,  who  guided  tl\em  on  tliat 
occasion,  and  dictated  tlie  wliolc  to  tlicin,  even  to  the  minutest  word. 
Jtistin,  and,  after  him,  the  other  fatliers  already  mentioned,  suj)po.se  that 
eacli  of  the  seventy-two  interpreters  performed  liis  version  in  a  sejiarate 
cell,  without  the  least  correspondence  with  each  other,  and  yet  that  all 
their  translations  were  perfectly  conformable  to  each  other  in  every  par- 
ticular. 

I  have  frequently  declared  my  resolution  not  to  enter  into  any  histo- 
rical disquisitions  of  this  nature,  which  require  much  time  and  learning  ; 
and  would,  therefore,  call  off  my  intention  too  long  from  my  principal 
object.  The  reader  may  consult  the  learned  Prideaux,  who  has  treated 
this  subject  at  large.  All  that  can  be  dei)ended  upon,  and  which  no  one 
has  thought  fit  to  contest,  is,  that  a  translation  of  the  sacred  books  from 
the  Hebrew  into  the  Greek,  was  made  in  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  the  Pto- 
lemies ;  that  we  have  this  translation  still  extant,  and  that  it  is  the  same 
which  was  used  in  the  time  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  as  most  of  the  pas- 
sages in  the  original  Greek,  cited  by  the  sacred  writers  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament from  the  Old,  are  to  be  found,  word  for  word,  in  this  version.  It 
still  subsists,  and  continues  to  be  used  in  the  Oriental  Churches  ;  as  it 
also  was  by  those  of  the  priraltive  ages,  among  whom  it  passed  for  a 
canonical  translation. 

The  version,  therefore,  which  rendered  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament intelligible  to  a  vast  number  of  people,  became  one  of  the  most 
considerable  fruits  of  the  Grecian  conquests  ;  and  was  evidently  compre- 
hended in  the  design  which  God  had  in  view,  when  he  delivered  up  all 
tiie  East  to  the  Greeks,  and  supported  them  in  those  regions,  notwith- 
standing their  divisions  and  jealousies,  their  wars,  and  the  frequent 
revolutions  that  happened  among  them.  In  this  manner  did  God  prepare 
the  way  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  which  was  then  approaching, 
and  facilitate  the  union  of  so  many  nations  of  different  languages  and 
manners  into  one  society,  and  the  same  worship  and  doctrines,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  one  language,  the  finest,  most  copious,  and  most  cor- 
rect that  was  ever  spoken  in  the  world,  and  which  became  common  to  all 
the  countries  that  were  conquered  by  Alexander. 

SECT.  Vll.— THE  VARIOUS  EXPEDITIONS  OF  PYRRHUS— 
HE  FORMS  THE  SIEGE  OF  SPARTA,  BUT  WITHOUT 
SUCCESS.— IS  SLAIN  AT  THAT  OF  ARGOS. 

Pyrrhus,  when  he  returned  into  Epirus,  after  he  had  entirely  aban- 
doned  Macedonia,  jnight  have  passed  his  days  in  tranquillity  among  his 
subjects,  and  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  peace,  by  governing  his  people 
agreeably  to  the  rules  of  justice.  Rut  a  disposition  so  active  and  impe- 
tuous as  his  own,  in  conjunction  with  a  restless  and  ardent  ambition,  was 
incapable  of  being  at  rest  itself,  or  suffering  others  to  be  so.  This  in- 
disposition of  mind  was,  in  reality,  a  real  disease,  a  raging  fever,  which 
knew  no  intermission.  In  a  wcrd,  he  grew  insupportable  to  himself, 
and  was  continually  flying  from  himself  in  pursuit  of  foreign  objects, 
and  in  following  from  country  to  country,  a  felicity  no  where  to  be  found. 
He  therefore  seized  with  joy  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  for  plung- 
ing himself  into  new  engagements.  The  inhabitants  of  Tarentum  v/ere 
then  at  war  wit!)  the  Romans,  and  their  own  country  not  furnishing  them 
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•with  ^enorals  of  suTftetoDt  ahllltles  to  oppose  such  fonntdahlf  oaornlcs, 
tlioy  turned  tlieir  eyes  towards  Epirus,  and  disjxilched  lunbassadorB  thi- 
ther, not  only  from  themselves,  but  from  all  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  with 
magnificent  presents  for  Pyrrhus.  They  had  orders  to  tell  him,  that 
they  only  wanted  a  leader  of  experience  and  reputation  ;  that  they  had  a 
competent  number  of  good  troops,  and  by  only  assembling  the  forces  of 
the  Lucauians,  Messapians,  Samnites,  and  Tarentines,  were  in  a  condi- 
tion to  bring  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  horse  and  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  foot  into  the  field.  The  joy  with  which  Pyrrhus  received 
a  proposal  so  agreeable  to  his  disposition,  and  so  conformable  to  his 
character,  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  Epirots,  hy  his  example,  con- 
ceived a  warm  desire  and  violent  passion  for  this  war. 

A  Thessalian,  named  Cineas,  was  then  at  the  court  of  Pyrrhus.  lie 
was  a  man  of  great  judgment,  and  having  been  the  disciple  of  Demos- 
thenes, was  distinguisi'.ed  from  all  the  orators  of  that  time,  not  only  for 
coming  the  nearest  to  the  force  and  eloquence  of  that  great  niaster,  but 
for  having  been  most  successful  in  deriving,  from  so  excuUent  a  school, 
the  solid  principles,  and  truest  maxims  of  sound  policy.  This  person 
was  much  attached  to  Pyrrhus,  who  had  employed  him  on  embassies  to 
several  cities  with  whom  he  had  negociations  to  transact.  Cineas,  through 
tlie  whole  course  of  these  employments,  confirmed,  by  his  conduct,  the 
truth  of  this  exj)ression  of  Euripides,  *  tiiat  the  eloquence  of  an  enemy 
is  no  less  powerful  than  his  sword  ;'  and  Pyrrhus  accordingly  declared, 
that  he  had  gained  more  cities  by  the  eloquence  of  Cineas,  than  he  him- 
self had  conquered  by  the  force  of  arms.  For  this  reason  he  entertained 
the  greatest  esteem  for  him,  conferred  many  honours  upon  liim,  end  em- 
ployed him  in  the  most  important  affairs.  A  man  of  this  character  is 
always  an  inestimable  treasure,  and  would  constitute  the  happiness  of  a 
prince  and  his  people,  were  his  counsels  attended  to. 

Cineas  perceiving  that  Pyrrhus  was  pritparing  to  pass  into  Italy,  and 
finding  him  one  day  disengaged  from  bupitjees,  and  in  a  tcimper  not  to  be 
offended  with  innocent  liberties,  entered  into  a  free  conversation  wiMi 
that  prince.  'Your  majesty  intend*  (said  he)  to  march  against  the  Ro- 
mans ;  should  the  gods  vouchsafe  to  renucr  you  victorious,  what  advan- 
tage-r>hall  you  dcriv»  from  your  conquest?'  'Were  the  Romans  oucc 
.subdued  (replied  Pyrrhus),  all  Italy  would  then  be  ours.'  'Supposing 
ourselves  musters  of  that  country  (co.itinuwd  Cineas),  how  should  we 
proceed  next  V  Pyrrhus,  who  did  tioi  yet  perceive  his  drift,  continual. 
'Sicily  will  then  present  itself  >o  its,  and  you  know  the  importance  of 
that  island.'  'But  will  our  expeditions  (added  Cineas)  end  with  tho 
conquest  of  Sicily?'  'No,  certainly  (i*>plicd  Pyrrhus,  with  emotion); 
shouhl  we  stop  short  In  so  glorious  a  career?  If  the  gods  are  pli-ased 
to  crown  us  with  success,  these  would  be  only  preludes  to  more  glorious 
enterprises?  (larthage,  with  all  Africa,  Macedonia,  my  ancient  domain, 
every  province  in  Greece,  shall  be  part  of  our  future  conquests.'  And 
when  w<'  have  conquered  all  we  can.  how  shall  we  dispose  of  ourselves  ?' 
Dispose  of  ourselves?  We  willlive  at  our  ease.  We  will  pass  mMioIo 
(lays  in  feasts  and  agreeable  conversation,  and  think  of  nothing  Uut  en- 
joying ourselves.'  'Ah!  my  lord  (interrupte.l  Cineas),  and  what  pre- 
vents us  now  from  living  at  our  ease,  makiii;:  "utertainments,  celebrating 
festivals,  and  enjoying  ourselves  to  th«>  u»m')st  ?     Why  should  we  go  so 
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far  in  search  of  a  happiness  already  In  our  power,  and  pay  so  dear  for 
what  we  may  now  enjoy  without  the  least  troiiMe  ?' 

This  discourse  of  Tineas  afTected  Pyrrlius,  but  did  not  reform  liim. 
He  could  miil<e  no  reasonable  objection  to  what  he  had  lieard:  but  his 
natural  ardour,  more  predominant,  more  durable,  urged  him  on  in  pur- 
suit of  a  phantom  of  glory,  that  was  always  presenting  a  delusive  and 
glittering  outside  to  his  view,  and  would  not  permit  him  to  enjoy  the 
1<  ast  repose,  either  by  night  or  by  day. 

Monsieur  Paschal  has  considered  the  reflection  of  Tineas,  in  the  26th 
chapter  of  'his  Thoughts  ;'  wherein  he  has  explained,  in  an  admirable 
manner,  the  origin  of  all  the  tumultuous  employments  of  mankind,  and  of 
all  which  the  world  calls  diversion  or  pastime.  'The  soul  (says  that 
great  man)  discovers  nothing  in  herself  that  can  furnish  her  with  con- 
tentment. Whatever  she  beholds  there  afflicts  her  when  she  considers  it 
sedately.  This  obliges  her  to  have  recourse  to  external  employments, 
that  she  may  lose  in  them  the  remembrance  of  her  real  state.  In  this 
oblivion  consists  her  joy  ;  and,  to  render  hermiserfible.  no  more  is  want- 
inj?  than  to  oblige  her  to  enter  into,  and  converse  with  herself.' 

He  then  proceeds  fo  justify  the  truth  of  this  reflection  by  a  variety  of 
examples  ;  after  whi'h  he  adds  th?  following  remarks: — 'When  Cincas 
told  Pyrrlius,  who  proposed  to  live  at  ease  when  he  had  conquered  a 
large  part  of  the  world,  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  hasten  his  in- 
tended happiness,  by  enjoying  that  repose  which  was  then  in  his  power, 
•without  going  in  quest  of  it  tlirough  such  a  number  of  fatigues  :  he  gave 
him  advice  that  was  attended  with  manj'  diiuculties,  and  which  seemed 
almost  as  irrational  as  tiie  design  of  that  ambitious  youth.  Each  of  them 
supposed,  that  man  was  capable  of  being  satisfied  with  himself  and  his 
present  enjoyments,  without  filling  up  tlie  void  in  his  heart  with  imagi- 
ginary  hopes,  which  is  certainly  false.  Pyrrhus  could  not  be  happj-, 
either  before  or  after  he  had  conquered  the  world  ;  and  perhaps  the  life 
of  ease  recommeiidid  to  Jiim  by  his  minister  would  have  proved  less  sa- 
tisfactory to  liim,  than  l!ie  hurry  of  all  the  wars  and  expeditions  wliich 
he  meditated.' 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  neither  the  philosopher  nor  the  conqueror, 
were  capable  of  knowing  thus  thoroughly  the  heart  of  man.  Pyrrhus, 
therefore,  immediately  dispatched  Gineas  to  the  Tarentines  with  a  de- 
tachment of  three  thousand  foot ;  soon  after  which  a  large  number  of 
flat-bottomed  vessels,  galleys,  end  all  sorts  of  transport-sliips,  arrivin"' 
from  Tarentum,  he  embarked  on  board  them  twenty-elephants,  three 
thousand  horse,  twenty  thousand  heavy  armed  foot,  two  thousand  archers 
and  five  hundred  slingers. 

All  being  ready,  he  set  sail ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  advanced  into  the 
open  sea,  a  violent  tempest  arose  from  the  north,  and  drove  him  out  of 
his  course.  The  vessel  in  which  he  wa?,  yielded  at  first  to  the  furv  of 
the  storm;  but  the  exertions  of  the  pilot  and  mariners  were  employed  so 
effectually,  that  he  at  last  gained  the  coast  of  Italy,  after  a  voya«»-e  of 
infinite  fatigue  and  danger.  The  other  ships  were  incapable  of  holdin" 
the  same  course.  At  last  a  strong  gale  sprung  uj)  from  the  land,  and  the 
waves  beat  so  violently  ag-ainsl  the  head  of  the  king's  ship,  that  thev 
expected  it  to  founder  immediately.  Pyrrlius  did  not  hesitate  a  moment 
in  this  extremity,  but  threw  himself  into  tiie  sea,  end  was  imriietiiatelv 
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followed  by  his  frlt-ndg  ami  guards,  who  vlod  with  each  other  to  stivc 
him  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  livts  ;  but  the  night,  which  happened  to 
be  extremely  dark,  and  the  impetuous  bursting  of  the  waves  upon  the 
coast,   from  whence  they  were  repelled  with  a  loud  roar,  made  it  very 
difficult  for  them  to  assist  him  ;  till  at  last  the  king,  after  he  had  strug- 
gled with  the  winds  and  waves  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  night,  was 
cast  the  next  morning  on  tlie  shore,  the  wind  being  then  considerably 
abated.     The  long  fatigue  ho  liad  sustained,  weakened  liim  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  nothing  but  his  courage,  always  great  and  invincible,  pre- 
vented him  from  sinking  under  it.     In  the  mean  time  the  l\lessa])ians,  on 
whose  coast  the  waves  had  cast  him,  hastened  to  him  with  the  utmost 
speed,  to  render  him  all  the  assistance  in  their  power.     They  also  went 
to  nieet  some  of  his  ships  that  had  escaped  the  storm  ;  but  the  cavalry 
they  found  on  board  were  very  inconsiderable  in  number,  and  the  infan- 
try amonnted  to  no  more  than  two  thousand  men,  with  two  elephants. 
Pyrrhus,  after  he  had  drawn  tliem  up  in  a  body,  led  them  directly  to 
Turentum.     Cineas,  as  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  his  approach, 
advanced  to  him  with  his  troops.     Pyrrhus,  when  he  arrived  at  Taren- 
tum,  was  extremely  surprised  to  find  the  inhabitants  solely  engaged  in 
pleasures,  in  which  it  was  their  usual  custom  to  indulge,  witliout  the  least 
moderation  or  intermission.     And  they  now  took  it  for  granted,  that 
whilst  Pyrrhus  fought  for  tiiem,  they  might  quietly  continue  in  their  own 
houses,  solely  employed  in  bathing,  using  exquisite  perfumes,  feasting, 
and  recreations,     Pyrrhus  was  unwilling  to  lay  them  under  any  con- 
straint, till  he  had  received  intelligence  that  his  ships  were  safe,  and 
till  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  had  joined  him.     He  then  treated  theift 
like  one  determined  to  be  their  master.     He  began  with  shutting  up  all 
the  public  gardens  and  places  of  exercise,  where  tlie  inhabitants  usually 
entertained  themselves  with  news,  and  regulated  all  the  management  of 
the  war  as  they  walked  together.     He  also  suspended  their  feasts  and 
public  shows,  and  was  altogether  as  severe  upon  the  assemblies  of  news- 
mongers.    In  a  word,  he  compelled  them  to  take  arms,  and  behaved  at 
all  musters  and  reviews  with  inexorable  severity  to  tUose  who  failed  in 
their  duty.     In  consequence  of  whicli,  several   who  had  never  been  ac- 
customed to  so  rigorous  a  discipline,  Avithdrew  from  the  city:  thinking  it 
an  insupportable  servitude,  to   be  debarred  from  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  effeminate  pleasures. 

Pyrrhus,  about  this  time,  reccivtHl  infonnaiion  that  Levinus  the  consul 
was  advancing  against  him  with  a  powerful  army,  and  tliat  he  was  then 
in  Lucania,  where  he  burnt  und  destroyed  all  the  country  around  him. 
Though  the  allies  of  Pyrrhus  hud  not  yet  sent  him  any  succours,  never- 
theless as  he  thought  it  very  dishonouroblc  to  permit  the  enemy  to  ap- 
proach nearer  him,  and  commit  their  ravages  in  his  sight,  lie  took  the 
field  with  the  few  troops  he  had.  But  before  he  engaged  in  any  hosti- 
lities, he  dispatched  a  herald  to  demand  of  the  Romans,  whether  they 
would  consent,  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  to  an  amicable  ac- 
commodation of  the  differences  between  them  and  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  by 
referring  the  whole  affair  to  his  judgment  and  decision?  '  To  whirli 
Levinus  the  consul  made  this  rejily,  '  Thr^t  the  Romans  neither  took 
■Pyrrhus  for  an  arbiter,  nor  feared  him  as  arj  enemy.' 

Pyrrhus,   upon  reo-iving  this   answer,   advancpd  with  his  troops,  and 
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encamped  in  a  plain  between  the  cities  of  Pandosia  and  Hcraclea  :  and 
when  he  heard  that  the  Romans  were  very  near  him,  and  were  encamped 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Siris,  he  moiinted  his  horse,  and  approached 
the  bani<,  to  take  a  view  of  tlieir  situation.  When  he  saw  the  appear- 
ance of  tiieir  troops,  their  advanced  fcuards,  the  fine  order  which  was 
every  where  maintained,  and  the  judicious  disposition  of  their  camp,  he 
was  astonisiied  at  what  he  saw;  and  addressing  himself  to  one  of  his 
friends  who  was  ttien  near  him — '  IVlegacles,'  said  he,  '  the  array  of  these 
barbarians  is  by  no  means  barbarous ;  we  shall  see  whether  other  cir- 
cumstances will  correspond  with  this  appearance.'*  And  already  under 
apprehension  for  the  success  of  tlie  future,  he  resolved  to  wait  the  arrival 
of  his  allies  ;  thinking  it  sufficient,  at  that  time,  to  post  a  body  of  troops 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  to'oppose  the  Romans,  if  they  should  attempt 
to  pass  ;  but  this  precaution  was  then  too  late,  for  the  Roman  infantry 
had  already  forded  the  stream,  and  the  cavalry  passed  it  where  they  found 
it  practicable.  The  advanced  troops  of  Pyrrhus,  therefore,  not  finding 
themselves  sufficiently  strong,  and  fearing  to  be  surrounded  by  their  ene- 
mies, were  obliged  to  join  the  main  army  with  great  precipitation  ;  so 
that  Pyrrhus,  who  had  arrived  there  a  few  moments  before,  with  the  rest 
of  his  troops,  had  not  time  to  dispute  the  passage  with  the  enemy. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  a  great  number  of  Roman  bucklers  glittering  on 
this  side  of  the  river,  and  their  cavalry  advancing  toward  him  in  fine 
order,  he  closed  his  ranks,  and  began  the  attack.  The  lustre  and  beauty 
of  his  arms,  which  were  very  magnificent,  distinguished  him  in  a  con- 
spicuous manner  ;  and  his  actions  made  it  evident,  that  the  reputation  he 
had  acquired  did  not  exceed  his  raeiit.  For  while  he  engaged  in  the 
battle,  without  sparing  his  own  person,  and  bore  down  all  before  him, 
he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  duties  of  a  general ;  and  amidst  the  greatest 
dangers  was  perfectly  cool,  dispatched  his  commands  with  as  much  tran- 
quillity as  if  he  had  been  in  his  palace  ;  and  sprung  from  place  to  place, 
to  reinstate  what  was  amiss,  and  sustain  those  who  suffered  most. 

During  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  one  of  the  Italian  horse,  with  a 
lance  in  his  hand,  singled  out  Pyrrhus  from  all  the  rest  of  his  troops,  and 
followed  him  with  the  utmost  ardour  wherever  he  went,  directing  all  his 
own  motions  by  those  of  the  king.  And  having  at  last  found  a  favour- 
able opportunity,  he  aimed  a  furious  stroke  at  him,  but  wounded  only 
his  horse.  At  the  same  time  Leonatus  of  Macedon  killed  the  Italian's 
horse.  Both  horses  being  down,  Pyrrhus  was  immediately  surrounded 
by  a  troop  of  his  friends,  who  carried  him  oflF,  and  killed  the  Italian, 
who  fought  with  great  bravery. 

This  adventure  taught  Pyrrhus  to  use  more  precaution  than  he  had 
practised  before,  and  obliged  him  to  be  more  careful  of  himself;  which 
is  an  indispensable  duty  in  a  general,  on  whose  welfare  that  of  a  whole 
army  depends.  When  he  beheld  his  cavalry  give  way,  he  ordered  his 
infantry  to  advance,  and  immediately  drew  it  up.  Then  giving  his  man- 
tle and  arms  to  Megacles,  one  of  his  friends,  he  put  on  those  of  the 
latter,  and  vigorously  charged  the  Romans,  who  received  him  with  great 
inlripidity.  The  battle  was  obstinately  disputed  on  both  sides,  and  the 
victory  long  continued  doubtful.     Authors  say,  that  each  army  gave  way 

*  The  Greeks  considered  all  other  nations  as  barbarians,  and  treated 
Ihein  accordingly 
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seven  times,  and  as  often  returned  to  the  charge.  Pyrrhus,  by  changing 
his  arms,  took  a  proper  method  for  the  preservation  of  his  life  ;  though, 
in  the  event,  it  almost  proved  fatal  to  him,  and  was  on  the  point  of  wrest- 
ing the  victory  out  of  his  hands.  The  enemies  threw  themselves  in 
throngs  about  Megacles,  whom  they  took  to  be  tlie  king  ;  and  he  was  at 
last  wounded  by  a  horseman,  who  hurled  him  to  the  ground,  after  he  had 
torn  off  his  helmet  and  mantle,  which  he  carried  full  speed  to  Levinus 
the  consul ;  and  as  he  showed  them  to  him,  cried  out  aloud,  that  he  had 
slain  Pyrrhus.  These  spoils  being  borne  in  triumph  through  all  the 
ranks,  filled  the  whole  Roman  army  with  inexpressible  joy.  All  the 
field  resounded  with  acclamations  of  victory,  while  the  Grecian  troops 
were  struck  with  universal  consternation  and  dismay. 

Pyrrhus,  who  perceived  the  terrible  effect  of  this  mistake,  flew  bare- 
headed through  all  the  lines,  holding  out  at  the  same  time  his  hand  to  the 
soldiers,  and  making  himself  known  to  them  by  his  voice  and  gestures. 
The  battle  was  then  renewed,  and  the  elephants  were  chiefly  instrumental 
in  deciding  the  victory.  I'or  when  Pyrrhus  saw  the  Romans  broken  by 
those  animals,  and  that  tlie  horses,  instead  of  approaching  them,  were  so 
terrified,  that  they  ran  away  with  their  riders,  he  immediately  led  up  the 
Thessalian  cavalry  against  them  while  tliey  were  in  confusion,  and  put 
them  to  flight,  after  having  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them. 

Dionysius  of  Ilalicarnassus  writes,  that  near  fifteen  tliousand  Romans 
were  killed  in  this  l)attle,  and  that  Pyrrlius  lost  tiiirteen  thousand  of  his 
men.  But  other  historians  make  the  loss  less  on  both  sides.  Pyrrhus 
immediately  made  himself  master  of  the  enemies'  camp,  which  they  had 
abandoned,  brougiit  over  several  cities  from  their  alliance,  ravaged  all 
the  country  around  him,  and  advanced  within  fifteen  leagues  of  Rome. 
The  Lucanians  and  Samnites  having  joined  hiui  after  the  battle,  he  se- 
verely reproached  them  for  their  delay.  But  his  air  and  aspect  made  it 
evident,  that  he  was  exceedingly  deliglited  at  bottom,  that  his  troops,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Tarentines  alone,  had  defeated  so  well  disciplined 
and  numerous  an  army  of  the  Romans,  without  the  assistance  of  his  allies. 
The  Romans,  however,  were  not  dejected  at  the  great  loss  they  had 
sustained  ;  and  instead  of  recalling  Levinus,  were  solely  intent  on  pre- 
parations for  a  second  battle.  This  greatness  of  soul,  wl>ich  manifested 
so  nuicli  steadiness  and  intrepidity,  surprised  and  even  terrified  Pyrrhus. 
He,  therefore,  tliought  it  prudent  to  dis])atch  a  second  embassy,  in  order 
to  sound  their  dispositions,  and  to  see  if  they  would  not  incline  to  some 
expedient  for  an  amicable  accommodation  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  returned 
to  Tarentum.  Cineas,  therefore,  being  sent  to  Rome,  had  several  con- 
ferences with  the  principal  citizens,  and  sent  presents  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  to  thorn  and  their  wives  ;  bnt  not  one  would  receive  them.  They 
all  replied,  and  even  their  wives,  that  when  Rome  sliould  have  made  a 
public  treaty  with  the  king,  it  would  be  lime  enough  to  express  his  satis- 
faction with  regard  to  them. 

When  Cineas  was  introduced  to  the  senate,  he  acquainted  them  with 
the  proposals  of  his  master,  who  offered  to  deliver  up  his  prisoners  to  the 
Romans  without  any  ransom,  and  to  aid  them  in  the  conquest  of  all  Italy  ; 
requiring,  at  the  same  time,  no  other  return  but  their  friendsliip,  and  a 
sufficient  security  for  the  Tarentines.  Several  of  the  senators  seemed 
inclinable  to  a  peace  :  and  this  was  no  unreasonable  disposition.     They 
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had  lately  been  d«foateil  in  a  great  battle,  and  were  on  the  point  of 
liazardiiiff  anotlior  of  much  more  importance.  They  had  likewise  every 
thing-  to  dread  ;  the  forces  of  Pyrrhus  having  been  considerably  aug- 
mented by  the  junction  of  several  of  the  states  of  Italy  his  allies. 

Tile  Roman  courage,  in  tliis  conjuncture,  seemed  to  stand  in  need  of 
the  animated  spirit  of  the  celebrated  Appius  Claudius,  an  illustrious 
senator,  whose  groat  age  and  loss  of  sight  had  obliged  him  to  confine 
himself  to  his  family,  and  retire  from  public  affairs.  When  he  understood 
by  the  confused  report  which  was  then  dispersed  through  the  city,  that 
the  senators  were  disposed  to  accept  the  offers  of  Pyrrhus,  he  caused 
himself  to  be  carried  into  the  assenibly,  which  kept  a  profound  silence 
the  moment  he  appeared.  There  the  venerable  old  man,  whose  zeal  for 
the  honour  of  his  country  seemed  to  have  inspired  him  with  all  his  ancient 
vigour,  made  it  evident,  by  reasons  equally  solid  and  affecting,  that  they 
were  on  the  point  of  destroying,  by  an  infamous  treaty,  all  the  glory 
which  Rome  had  hitfierto  acquired.  '  Where,'  said  he  with  the  warmth 
of  a  noble  indignation,  'is  the  spirit  that  suggested  the 'bold  language 
you  once  uttered,  and  whose  accents  rung  through  all  the  world;  when 
you  declared,  that  if  the  great  Alexander  himself  had  invaded  Italy, 
when  we  were  young,  and  our  fathers  in  the  vigour  of  their  age,  he  never 
would  have  gained  the  reputation  of  being  invincible,  but  would  have 
added  new  lustre  to  ti\e  glory  of  Rome,  either  by  his  flight  or  death! 
Is  it  possible,  then,  that  you  now  tremble  at  the  mere  name  of  a  Pyrrtius, 
who  has  passed  his  days  in  cringing  to  one  of  the  guards  of  that  very 
Alexander,  and  who  now  wanders,  like  a  wretched  adventurer,  from 
country  to  country,  to  avoid  the  enemies  he  has  at  home;  and  who  has 
the  insolence  to  pronnse  you  the  conquest  of  Italy,  with  those  very  troops 
who  have  not  been  able  to  secure  to  him  a  small  tract  of  Macedonia  ?' 
He  added  many  other  things  of  the  same  nature,  which  rekindled  the 
Roman  bravery,  and  dispelled  the  apprehensions  of  the  senators  ;  who 
unanimously  returned  this  answer  to  Ciueas : — '  That  Pyrrhus  should 
first  retire  from  Italy  ;  after  which,  if  he  should  find  himself  disposed 
for  peace,  he  might  send  an  embassy  to  solicit  it :  but  that,  as  long  as  he 
continued  in  arms  in  their  country,  the  Romans  would  maintain  the  war 
against  him  with  all  their  forces,  though  he  should  even  vanquish  ten 
thousand  such  leaders  as  Levinus.' 

It  is  said,  that  Cineas,  during  his  continuance  at  Rome  in  order  to  ne- 
gociate  a  peace,  took  every  method,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of 
wisdom  and  address,  to  inform  himself  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Romans ;  to  scrutinize  their  public  as  well  as  private  conduct,  to 
study  the  form  and  constitution  of  their  government;  and  to  obtain  as 
exact  an  account  as  possible  of  the  forces  and  revenues  of  the  republic. 
When  he  returned  to  Tarentum,  he  gave  the  king  a  faitliful  relation  of 
all  the  discoveries  he  had  made  in  his  conferences  with  the  principal  men 
of  Rome,  and  told  him,  among  other  particulars,  '  That  the  senateseeraed 
to  him  an  assembly  of  kings.'  A  just  and  noble  idea  of  that  august  body. 
And  with  respect  to  the  numerous  inhabitants  who  filled  the  streets,  and 
all  parts  of  the  country,  he  added,  '  I  greatly  fear  we  are  fighting  with  a 
hyora.'  Cineas,  indeed,  had  some  reason  for  this  remark,  for  the  consul 
Levinus  had  at  that  time  an  army  in  the  field  twice  as  numerous  as  tiie 
first,  and  liiere  were  left  in  Rome  an  infinite  number  of  men  tapable  of 
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bearing  arms,  and  forming  many  armies  as  powerful  as  that  which  had 
been  newly  levied.  The  return  of  Cincas  to  Tarentum  was  immediately 
succeeded  by  the  arrival  of  ambassadors  sent  to  Pyrrhus  from  the  Ro- 
mans, among  whom  was  Fabricius,  who,  as  Cineas  informed  the  king, 
was  highly  esteemed  at  Rome  as  a  very  virtuous  man,  and  one  well  ex- 
perienced in  military  affairs,  but  that  his  fortune  was  extremely  low. 
Pyrrhus  received  them  with  extraordinary  marks  of  distinction,  and 
treated  them  with  all  possible  honours.  The  ambassadors,  at  their  au- 
dience, said  every  thing  suitable  to  the  present  conjuncture ;  and  as  they 
imagined  he  might  be  elated  by  the  victory  he  had  obtained  over  their 
troops,  they  represented  to  him  the  vicissitudes  and  inconstancy  of  for- 
tune, which  no  prudence  of  man  could  foresee  ;  that  the  greatest  over- 
throws in  the  field  were  incapable  of  depressing  the  Roman  fortitude, 
and  consequently  it  could  never  be  alarmed  at  any  little  disadvantage  ; 
that  the  examples  of  so  many  enemies  as  they  had  defeated,  should  teach 
Pyrrhus  to  reflect  on  the  enterprise  he  was  forming  ;  that  he  would  find, 
at  al!  events,  enemies  prepared  to  receive  him,  and  in  a  capacity  to  de- 
fend themselves.  They  concluded  their  remonstrances  with  leaving  it  to 
his  choice,  either  to  receive  a  ransom  for  their  soldiers  who  were  then 
his  prisoners  of  war,  or  to  exchange  them  for  such  of  his  troops  as  the 
Romans  had  taken  from  him.  Pyrrhus,  after  a  consultation  with  his 
friends,  answered  the  ambassadors  to  this  effect: — '  Romans,  it  is  with 
an  ill  grace  you  demand  the  prisoners  I  have  taken  from  you,  to  employ 
them  against  me,  after  your  refusal  of  the  peace  I  proposed.  If  you 
have  only  in  view  your  own  real  interest  and  mine,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  such  evasions.  Be  it  your  care  to  end,  by  an  amicable 
treaty,  the  war  you  are  maintaining  against  me  and  my  allies,  and  I  pro- 
mise to  restore  you  all  my  prisoners,  as  well  your  citizens  as  your  con- 
federates, without  the  ransom  you  offer  me.  If  you  reject  this  condition, 
it  is  in  vain  for  you  to  imagine  that  Pyrrhus  will  ever  be  prevailed  upon 
to  release  so  great  a  number  of  soldiers.' 

When  he  returned  this  answer  to  the  ambassadors,  he  took  Fabricius 
aside,  and  addressed  him  in  the  following  manner: — '  As  for  you,  Fabri- 
cius, I  am  sensible  of  your  merit:  I  am  likewise  informed  that  you  are 
an  excellent  general,  and  perfectly  qualified  for  the  command  of  an 
army  ;  that  justice  and  temperance  are  united  in  your  character,  and  that 
you  pass  for  a  person  of  consummate  virtue.  But  I  am  likewise  ac- 
quainted with  your  poverty  ;  and  must  confess,  that  fortune,  in  this  par- 
ticular alone,  has  treated  you  with  injustice,  by  misplacing  you  in  tlie 
class  of  indigent  senators.  In  order,  therefore,  to  supply  that  sole  defi- 
ciency, I  am  ready  to  give  you  as  much  gold  and  silver  as  will  raise  you 
above  the  richest  citizen  of  Rome  ;  being  fully  persuaded,  '  that  no  ex- 
pense can  be  more  honourable  to  a  prince  than  that  which  is  employed 
in  the  relief  of  great  men,  who  are  compelled  by  tiieir  poverty  to  lead  a 
life  unworthy  of  their  virtue ;  and  that  this  is  the  noblest  purpose  to 
which  a  king  can  possibly  devote  his  treasures.'  At  the  same  time,  I 
must  desire  you  to  believe,  that  I  have  no  intention  to  exact  any  unjust 
or  dishononrable  service  from  you  as  a  return  of  gratitude.  I  expect 
nothing  from  you,  but  what  is  perfectly  consistent  witii  your  honour, 
and  what  will  add  to  your  authority  and  importance  in  your  own  coun- 
try.    Let  me,  therefore,   conjure  you  to  assist  me  with  your  influence  in 
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the  Roman  senate,  wlilch  lias  hitherto  assumed  an  air  of  too  much  In- 
flexibility with  relation  to  the  treaty  I  proposed,  and  has  never  consulted 
the  rules  of  moderation  in  any  respect.  Make  them  sensible,  I  entreat 
you,  that  I  have  given  my  solemn  word  to  assist  theTarentines  and  other 
Greeks  who  are  settled  in  this  part  of  Italy  ;  and  that  I  cannot  in  honour 
abandon  them,  especially  as  I  am  now  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army 
that  has  already  j^ained  me  a  battle.  I  must  however  acquaint  you,  that 
I  am  called,  by  some  pressing  affairs,  to  ray  own  dominions  ;  and  this  is 
the  circumstance  which  makes  me  more  earnestly  wish  for  peace.  As  to 
any  other  particulars,  if  my  quality  as  a  king  causes  me  to  be  suspected 
by  the  senate,  because  a  number  of  other  princes  have  openly  violated 
the  faith  of  treaties  and  alliances,  without  the  least  hesitation  ;  become 
my  surity  yourself  on  this  occasion  ;  assist  me  with  your  counsels  in  all 
my  proceedings,  and  command  my  armies  under  me.  I  want  a  virtuous 
man  and  a  faithful  friend  ;  and  you  as  much  need  a  prince,  whose  libe- 
ralities may  enable  you  to  be  more  useful,  and  to  do  more  good  to  man- 
kind. Let  us,  therefore,  consent  to  render  mutu^il  assistance  to  each 
other,  in  all  the  future  events  of  our  lives.' 

Pyrrhus  having  expressed  himself  in  this  manner,  Fabricius,  after  a 
few  moments'  silence,  replied  to  him  in  these  terms  : — '  It  is  needless  for 
me  to  make  any  mention  of  the  experience  I  may  possibly  have  in  the 
conduct  of  public  or  private  affairs,  since  you  have  been  informed  of  that 
from  others.  With  respect  also  to  my  poverty,  you  seem  to  be  so  well 
acquainted  with  it,  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  assure  you  I 
have  no  money  to  turn  to  advantage,  nor  any  slaves  from  whom  I  derive 
the  least  revenue  :  that  my  whole  fortune  consists  in  a  house  of  no  con- 
siderable apj)earance  ;  and  in  a  little  spot  of  ground  that  furnishes  me 
with  my  support.  But  if  you  believe  my  poverty  renders  my  condition 
inferior  to  that  of  every  other  Roman,  and  that,  while  I  am  discharging 
the  duties  of  an  honest  man,  I  am  the  less  considered,  because  I  happen 
not  to  be  of  the  number  of  the  rich  ;  permit  me  to  acquaint  you,  that  the 
idea  you  conceive  of  me,  is  not  just,  and  that  whether  any  other  may 
have  inspired  you  with  that  opinion,  or  whether  von  only  suppose  so 
yourself,  you  are  deceived.  Though  I  do  not  possess  riches,  I  never 
did  imagine  my  indigence  a  prejudice  to  me,  whether  I  consider  myself 
as  a  public  or  private  person.  Did  my  necessitous  circumstances  ever 
induce  my  country  to  exclude  me  from  those  glorious  employments,  that 
are  the  noblest  objects  of  the  emulation  of  great  sonls  ?  I  am  invested 
with  the  highest  dignities,  and  see  myself  placed  at  the  head  of  the  most 
illustrious  embassies.  I  assistjalso  at  the  most  august  ceremonies,  and 
even  the  most  sacred  functions  of  divine  worsliip  are  confided  to  my  care. 
Whenever  the  most  important  affairs  are  the  subject  of  deliberation,  I 
hold  my  rank  in  councils,  and  offer  my  opinion  with  as  much  freedom  as 
another.  I  am  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
persons  in  the  republic  ;  and  if  any  circumstance  causes  me  to  complain, 
it  is  my  receiving  too  much  honour  and  applause  from  my  fellow-citizens. 
The  employments  I  discharge  cost  me  nothing  of  my  own,  no  more  than 
any  other  Roman.  Rome  never  reduces  her  citizens  to  a  ruinous  condi- 
tion, by  raising  them  to  the  magistracy.  She  gives  all  necessary  supplies 
to  those  whom  she  employs  in  public  stations,  and  bestows  them  with 
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Tiht-rallty  and  magnificence.  Rome,  in  this  particular,  (llfrcis  from  many 
ofliur  citlts,  wlierc  tliu  public  Is  extremely  poor,  and  private  persons 
imirK-nsely  rich.  We  are  all  in  a  slate  of  affluence  as  lons^  as  the  repub- 
lic is  so,  because  we  consider  her  treasures  as  our  own.  As  the  rich  and 
the  poor  are  equally  admitted  to  her  employments,  according  as  she 
judged  them  worthy  of  confidence,  she  places  all  her  citizens  upon  an 
equality,  and  knows  no  distinction  betweeti  them  but  tliat  of  merit  and 
virtue.  As  to  my  own  private  affairs,  I  am  so  far  from  repining  at  my 
fortune,  that  I  think  I  am  the  happiest  of  men  when  I  compare  myself 
with  the  rich,  and  find  a  certain  satisfaction,  and  even  pride,  in  that  for- 
tune. My  little  field,  poor  and  unfei'tile  as  it  is,  supplies  me  with  what- 
ever I  want,  when  I  am  careful  to  cultivate  it  as  I  ought,  and  to  lay  up 
the  fruits  it  produces.  What  can  I  want  more  ?  Every  kind  of  food  is 
agreeable  to  my  jialate,  when  seasoned  by  hunger  :  I  drink  with  delight 
when  I  thirst,  and  I  enjoy  all  the  sweetness  of  sleep  when  fatigued  with 
toil.  I  content  myself  with  a  habit  that  covers  me  from  the  rigours  of 
winter;  and  of  all  llie  various  kinds  of  furniture  necessary  for  the  same 
uses,  tlie  meanest  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  commodious.  I  should  be 
unreasonable,  and  unjust,  were  I  to  complain  of  fortune,  whilst  she  sup- 
plies me  witli  all  that  nature  requires.  As  to  superfluities,  I  confess  she 
has  Hot  furnished  me  with  any  ;  but  then  she  has  not  inspired  me  with 
the  least  desire  to  enjoy  them.  Why  should  I  then  complain  ?  It  is  true, 
the  want  of  this  abundance  renders  me  incapable  of  relieving  the  neces- 
sitous, which  is  the  only  advantage  tlio  rich  may  be  envied  for  enjoying. 
But  wlien  I  impart  to  the  republic,  and  my  friends,  some  portion  of  the 
little  I  possess,  and  render  my  fellow- citizens  all  the  services  I  am  ca- 
pable of  performing  ;  in  a  word,  when  I  discharge  all  the  duties  encum- 
bent on  me,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  wherein  can  my  conscience  condemn 
me?  If  riches  had  ever  been  the  least  part  of  my  ambition,  I  have  so 
long  been  employed  in  the  administration  of  the  republic,  that  I  have  had 
a  thousand  ojjportunities  of  amassing  great  sums,  and  even  by  irreproacli- 
able  methods.  Could  any  man  desire  one  more  favourable  than  that 
which  occurred  to  me  a  few  years  ago  1  The  consular  dignity  was  con- 
ferred upon  me,  and  I  was  sent  against  the  Samniles.  (lie  Brutii,  and  the 
Lucanians,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army.  We  ravaged  a  large  tract 
of  land,  and  defeated  the  enemy  in  s<'veral  battles  :  we  took  many  flou- 
rishing and  opulent  cities  by  nssnidt  ;  I  enriched  the  whole  army  with 
their  spoils  ;  I  returned  every  citizen  the  money  which  i)e  had  contributed 
to  the  expense  of  tlie  war;  and  after  I  had  received  the  honours  of  a 
triumph,  I  still  brought  four  liuiidred  talents  into  tlie  |)ul)lic  treasury. 
After  having  n.glected  so  considerabb;  a  booty,  of  whicli  I  had  full 
power  to  a)>propriate  any  part  to  myself;  after  liaving  despised  such 
immense  riches  so  justly  acquired,  and  sacrificed  the  spoils  of  tlie  enemy 
to  the  love  of  glory,  in  imitation  of  Valerius  Publicola,  and  many  other 
'great  men,  whose  disinterested  generosity  of  mind  has  raised  the  glory 
of  Rome  to  so  illustrious  a  height ;  would  it  now  become  me  to  accept  of 
the  gold  and  silver  you  offer  me?  What  idea  would  the  world  entertain 
of  me  ?  And  what  an  example  should  I  set  to  my  fellow  ciiizens  ?  How 
could  I  bear  tlieir  lejuoaches?  how  even  their  looks,  at  my  return? 
Those  awful  magistrates,  our  censors,  who  are  appointed  to  insjiect  our 
discipline  and  manners  with  a  vigilant  eye,  would  they  not  compel  me  to 
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be  accountable  bfforo  all  the  world,  for  the  presents  yo«  solicit  me  to 
accept?  You  shall  keep  then,  if  you  please,  your  riches  to  yourself, 
and  I  my  poverty  and  my  rei)utation.' 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  historian  furnished  Pyrrhus  and  Fabri- 
clus  with  these  speeches,  but  he  has  only  painted  their  sentiments,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  latter,  in  strong  colours.  For  such  was  the  character 
of  the  Romans  in  those  glorious  ages  of  the  republic.  Fabricius  was 
really  persuaded,  that  there  was  more  glory  and  grandeur  in  being  able 
to  despise  all  the  gold  of  a  king,  than  there  was  in  reigning  over  an 
empire. 

Pyrrhus  being  desirous  the  next  day  to  surprise  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dor, who  had  never  seen  an  elephant,  ordered  the  captain  of  those  ani- 
mals to  arm  the  largest  of  them,  and  lead  him  to  theplace  where  he  would 
be  in  conversation  with  Fabricius  ;  the  officer  was  then  to  place  him 
behind  a  hanging  of  tapestry,  that  he  might  bo  ready  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance at  a  certain  signal.  This  was  accordingly  executed  ;  and  the 
sign  being  given,  the  tapestry  was  drawn  aside,  and  presented  to  view 
the  enormous  animal,  who  stretched  out  his  trunk  over  the  head  of  Fa- 
bricius, and  shook  the  apartment  with  a  most  terrible  cry.  Fabricius, 
instead  of  discovering  the  least  surprise  or  consternation,  turned  very 
calmly  to  Pyrrhus,  and  said  to  him  with  a  smile,  'Neither  your  gold 
yesterday,  nor  your  elephant  to-day,  can  move  me.' 

Whilst  they  were  sitting  at  table  in  the  evening,  the  conversation 
turned  upon  a  variety  of  subjects;  and  after  some  conference  on  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  and  the  several  philosophers  of  note,  Cineas  introduced 
the  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  and  related  the  particular  opinions  of  his  dis- 
ciples, with  reference  to  the  gods,  and  the  government  of  the  world ; 
declaring,  that  they  represented  pleasure  as  the  end  and  sovereign  good 
of  man,  and  declined  all  dignities  and  employments,  as  destructive  to 
happiness.  To  this  he  added,  that  they  never  ascribed  to  the  Divinity 
either  love,  or  hatred,  or  wrath:  but  maintained,  that  he  was  entirely 
regardless  of  mankind;  and  that  they  consigned  him  to  a  life  of  tran- 
quillity, in  which  he  passed  all  ages  void  of  occupation,  and  plunged  in 
an  endless  variety  of  delights  and  pleasures.  The  soft  and  voluptuous 
lives  of  the  Tarentines  might  probably  occasion  this  discourse.  Whilst 
Cineas  was  going  on  with  this  subject,  Fabricius,  to  whom  such  a  doc- 
trine was  altogether  new,  cried  out  as  loud  as  he  was  able,  'Great 
Hercules,  may  Pyrrhus  and  the  Saranites  follow  this  doctrine,  as  long  as 
they  shall  make  war  with  the  Romans !' 

Who  of  us  moderns,  were  we  to  judge  of  the  manners  of  the  ancients 
by  those  which  prevail  in  our  age,  would  expect  to  hear  the  conversation 
between  great  warriors,  at  table,  turn,  not  only  on  political  systems,  but 
points  of  erudition  ;  for  at  that  time,  philosophical  enquiries  were  con- 
sidered as  the  principal  part  of  learning  ?  Are  not  such  discourses  as 
these,  seasoned  with  improving  reflections,  and  enlivened  with  sprightly 
replies,  equal  at  least  to  those  conversations,  which  frequently  continue 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  entertainment,  and  are  passed  with. 
out  much  expense  of  genius,  in  exclamations,  worthy  of  Epicureans,  on 
the  delicacy  of  the  provisions,  and  the  admirable  flavour  of  the  wines 
and  other  liquors?  Pyrrhus,  struck  with  admiration  at  the  greatness  of 
soul  which  he  discovered  in  the  Roman  ambassador,  and  charmed  with 
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Ms  manners  and  his  wisdom,  became  more  impnUent  tlian  ever  to  con- 
tract an  alliance  with  his  city.  lie  therefore  took  him  apart,  and  con- 
jured him  a  second  lime,  to  mediate  an  accommodation  between  the  two 
states,  and  consent  to  reside  at  his  court,  where  he  should  hold  the  first 
rank  among-  all  liis  friends  and  captains.  '  I  would  not  advise  you  to 
persist  in  that  request,.'  replied  Fabricius,  whispering  in  his  ear,  and 
smiling:  'and  you  seem  to  be  but  little  acquainted  with  your  own  in- 
terest:  for  if  those  who  now  honour  and  admire  you,  should  once  happen 
to  know  me,  perhaps  they  might  be  more  desirous  of  having  me  for  their 
king  than  yourself.'  The  prince,  instead  of  being  offended  at  this  reply, 
esteemed  him  the  more  for  making  it ;  and  would  intrust  the  prisoners  to 
none  but  him,  that  he  might  be  certain  they  would  be  sent  back  to  him, 
after  they  had  embraced  their  relations  and  friends,  and  celebrated  the 
Saturnalia,  in  case  the  senate  should  continue  averse  to  a  peace.  They 
were  accordingly  sent  to  him  at  the  expiration  of  the  festival,  the  senate 
having  ordered  every  prisoner  to  return  to  Pyrrhus,  upon  pain  of  death. 

The  command  of  the  army  being  conferred  on  Fabricius  the  following 
year,  an  unknown  person  came  into  his  camp,  with  a  letter  from  the 
king's  physician,  who  offered  to  take  Pyrrhus  off  by  poison,  if  the  Ro- 
mans would  promise  him  a  recompense  proportionable  to  the  great  ser- 
vice he  should  render  them,  by  putting  an  end  to  so  destructive  a  war 
without  any  danger  to  themselves.  Fabricius,  who  always  retained  the 
same  probity  and  justice,  even  in  time  of  war,  whicli  furnishes  so  many 
pretexts  for  departing  from  them  ;  and  who  knew  there  were  some  rights 
which  ought  to  be  preserved  inviolable  even  with  enemies  themselves, 
was  struck  with  a  just  horror  at  such  a  proposal :  and  as  he  would  not 
suffer  the  king  to  conquer  him  with  gold,  he  thought  it  wo:dd  be  infamous 
in  himself  to  conquer  the  king  by  poison.  After  some  conference  there- 
fore with  his  colleague  Emilius,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Pyrrhus,  to  caution 
him  against  that  black  treachery.  His  letter  was  conceived  in  these 
terms : — 

Cuius  FaJmcius  and  Quintus  Emilius,  consuls ;  to  king  Pyrrhus,  health. 

'You  seem  to  form  a  wrong  judgment  both  of  fiiends  and  enemies  ; 
and  this  will  bo  your  own  opinion,  when  yon  iiave  read  the  letter  which 
has  been  written  to  us.  For  you  v. ill  then  be  sensible,  that  you  are 
carrying  on  a  war  against  people  of  viitue  and  honour,  at  tiie  same  time 
that  you  repose  confidence  in  traitors  and  the  worst  of  men.  The  in- 
formation we  now  send  you,  results  uiore  from  our  affection  for  ourselves 
than  for  you  ;  for  we  wire  unwilling  that  your  death  should  give  tho 
world  occasion  to  dtfanie  us  ;  and  to  imagine  that  we  had  recourse  to 
treachery,  through  di-spair  of  terminating  this  war  happily  by  our  valour.' 

Pyrrhus  having  received  this  letter,  and  ascertained  the  truth  of  tho 
information  it  contained,  caused  his  physician  to  be  punished,  and  sent 
back  all  his  prisoners  to  the  consul  without  ransom,  as  a  testimonial  of 
his  gratitude  to  Fabricius  and  the  Romans.  He  likewise  again  deputed 
Cineas  to  attempt  to  negociate  a  peace  ;  but  the  Romans,  who  would  not 
accept  either  a  favour  from  their  enemy,  or  a> recompense  for  not  com- 
mitting the  most  execrable  piece  of  injustice,  though  they  did  not  refuse 
to  accept  the  prisoners,  yet  returned  an  equal  number  of  Tarentines  and 
Samnites,  as  an  equi-valent ;  but  as  to  the  treaty  of  pacification,  they 
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would  not  permit  Clneas  to  mention  It,  till  Pyirhus  had  returned  to  Epirus 
in  the  same  fleet  that  landed  him  and  his  trooj)S  in  Italy.  But  as  his 
affairs  made  a  second  battle  necessary,  lie  assembled  Itis  army,  and  at- 
tacked the  Romans  near  the  city  of  Asculum.  The  troops  fou£?ht  with 
great  obstinacy  on  both  sides,  and  the  victory  continued  doubtful  till  the 
close  of  the  battle.  Pyrrhus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  having  been 
driven  into  places  where  cavalry  could  not  act,  and  against  a  river  very 
difficult,  as  well  in  regard  to  its  banks  as  to  the  marshes  on  the  sides  of 
it,  was  treated  very  rudely  by  the  enemy,  and  lost  a  great  number  of  his 
men.  But  having  at  last  disengaged  himself  from  that  disadvantageous 
situation,  and  regained  the  plain,  where  he  could  make  use  of  his  ele- 
phants, he  advanced  against  the  Romans  with  the  greatest  impetuosity, 
his  ranks  being  all  in  good  order  and  well  closed  ;  and  as  he  met  with  a 
vigorous  resistance,  the  slaughter  became  very  great,  and  he  himself  was 
wounded.  He,  however,  brought  forward  his  elephants  so  judiciously, 
that  they  broke  through  the  Roman  infantry  in  several  quarters,  not- 
withstanding which  they  still  maintained  tlieir  ground.  The  two  armies, 
fired  with  implacable  rage,  exerted  the  utmost  efforts  that  bravery  could 
inspire,  and  did  not  cease  fighting  till  night  parted  them.  The  loss  was 
almost  equal  on  both  sides,  and  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  men  in  the 
whole.  The  Romans  were  the  first  who  retreated,  and  gained  their 
camp,  which  was  near  the  field  of  battle.  The  advantage  therefore 
seemed  to  remain  witli  Pyrrhus,  who  continued  longest  in  the  field  ;  but 
when  one  of  his  officers  came  to  congratulate  him  on  his  victory,  '  if  we 
gain  such  another,'  replied  he,  '  we  are  inevitably  ruined.'  And  as  he 
had  really  lost  his  best  troops  and  bravest  officers,  he  was  very  sensible 
of  his  inability  to  bring  another  army  into  the  field  against  the  Romans, 
whose  very  defeat  inspired  them  with  new  vigour  and  ardour  to  continue 
the  war.  Whilst  he  was  revolving  these  melancholy  thoughts  in  his 
mind,  and  had  the  mortification  to  see  himself  in  a  manner  destitute  of  all 
resource,  and  incapable  of  recurring  to  any  honourable  expedient  to  dis- 
engage himself  from  an  enterprise  which  he  had  too  inconsiderately  un- 
dertaken, a  dawn  of  hope  and  good  fortune  inspired  him  with  new  reso- 
lution. A  deptitation  was  sent  to  him,  at  that  critical  juncture,  from 
Sicily,  with  a  commission  to  deliver  Syracuse,  Agrigentum,  and  the  city 
of  the  Leontines,  into  his  possession;  and  to  implore  the  assistance  of 
his  arms  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  from  their  island,  and  deliver  them 
from  their  tyrants.  Several  couriers  from  Greece  also  arrived  at  his 
camp  at  the  same  time,  to  inform  him  that  Ceraunus  had  been  killed  in  a 
battle  with  the  Gauls,  in  Macedonia,  and  that  this  kingdom  seemed  to 
invite  him  to  ascend  the  throne. 

Pyrrhus  then  found  himself  in  a  new  perplexity.  A  moment  before  he 
was  destitute  of  all  hope,  and  now  it  flowed  so  fast  upon  him,  that  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  determine  which  offer  he  ought  to  prefer.  But  after  a  long 
deliberation,  and  when  he  had  maturely  weighed  the  reasons  that  offered 
themselves  on  both  sides,  he  resolved  for  Sicily,  which  would  open  him 
a  passage  into  Africa,  and  conduct  him  to  a  more  ample  harvest  of  glory. 
In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  he  immediately  dispatched  Cineas,  to 
treat  with  the  cities,  and  to  give  them  assurances  of  his  speedy  arrival  ; 
he  then  embarked  for  Sicily,  after  he  had  left  a  strong  garrison  in  Taren- 
tum,  notwithstanding  the  repugnance  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  the 
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mortlflcutlon  to  sec  themselves  abandoned  by  Pyrrhus,  and  reduced  at 
the  same  tioio  to  n  state  of  slavery  by  his  troops.  When  ho  arrived  in 
Sicily,  he  immediately  became  master  of  Syracuse,  which  was  delivered 
up  to  him  by  Sostratus,*  who  tlien  governed  that  city,  and  by  Thenon, 
who  commanded  in  tlie  citadel.  He  also  received  from  tliem  money  out 
of  the  public  treasury,  and  about  two  hundred  ships,  which  facilitated 
his  conquest  of  all  Sicily.  His  insinuating  and  affable  behaviour  at  his 
first  arrival,  gained  him  the  hearts  of  all  the  people ;  and  as  he  had  then 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse, 
with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail,  he  dispossessed  the  Carthaginians  of 
their  settlements  in  that  island,  and  obliged  them  to  evacuate  the  city  of 
Eryx,  which  was  the  strongest  of  all  their  places  there,  and  the  best 
furnished  with  people  for  its  defence  :  he  also  defeated,  in  a  great  battle, 
the  inhabitants  of  Messina,  who  were  called  '  ]VIamertines,'t  whose  fre- 
quent eruptions  infested  all  Sicily,  and  he  entirely  demolished  all  their 
fortress.  The  rapid  progress  of  his  arms  terrified  the  Carthaginians, 
who  were  now  divested  of  all  their  acquisitions  in  Sicily,  except  the 
single  city  of  Lilybfcum  ;  and  they  sent  to  purchase  peace  and  his 
friendship  with  money  and  ships.  But  as  he  aspired  to  much  greater 
things,  he  answered  them,  that  the  only  method  to  obtain  what  they  de- 
sired, would  be  to  abandon  Sicily,  and  consent  to  let  the  Lybian  sea  be 
the  boundary  between  them  and  the  Greeks.  He  now  thought  of  nothing 
but  great  projects  for  himself  and  his  family.  He  intended  to  bestow 
Sicily  on  his  sonHelenus,  as  a  kingdom  to  which  he  had  a  right  by  birth, 
this  prince  being  his  son  by  the  daughter  of  Agathocles ;  and  he  pro- 
posed to  give  his  son  Alexander,  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  a  certain  conquest. 

A  continued  series  of  prosperity,  and  the  numerous  forces  under  his 
command,  had  raised  his  hopes  so  high  at  that  time,  that  he  thought  of 
nothing  but  accomplishing  the  great  views  that  had  drawn  him  into 
Sicily ;  the  first  and  principal  of  which  was  the  conquest  of  Africa.  He 
had  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels  for  that  great  expedition,  but  wanted 
mariners  ;  in  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  them,  he  obliged  the  cities  to 
furnish  him  with  men,  and  severely  punished  those  who  neglected  to  obey 
his  orders.  In  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  his  power  was  soon 
changed  into  an  insolent  and  tyrannical  sway,  which  first  drew  upon  him 
the  hatred  of  the  family  and  friends  of  Agathocles,  whom  he  deprived  of 
all  the  wealth  they  had  received  from  that  prince,  and  bestowed  it  upon 
his  own  creatures.  In  the  contempt  of  the  customs  of  that  country,  he 
also  conferred  the  first  dignities,  and  the  government  of  cities,  on  his 
guards  and  centurions,  whom  he  continued  in  the  magistracy  as  long  as 
he  thought  proper,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
laws.  And  as  to  all  judicial  proceedings,  witli  respect  to  private  pro- 
perty, and  other  affairs  of  that  nature,  he  either  decided  them  by  his  own 
arbitrary  sentence,  or  left  them  to  the  determination  of  his  courtiers, 
whose  sole  views  were  to  enrich  themselves  by  sordid  gain,  and  live  in 

•  He  is  called  Sosistratus,  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus. 
+  The  word  signifies  martial,  because  they  were  a  very  warlike  peo- 
ple.    They  originallycame  from  Italy,  and  having  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  Messina,  into  which  they  had  been  received,  they  retained  their 
own  name  there,  though  that  of  the  city  was  not  changed. 
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all  manner  of  luxury,  profusion,  and  debauchery.  A  conduct  so  op- 
pressive and  dift'erent  fidin  thnt  by  which  he  at  first  had  so  well  succeed- 
ed, could  not  fail  to  alienate  the  affeciions  of  the  people  from  him  ;  and 
when  he  became  sensible  that  he  was  universally  hated,  and  that  the 
Sicilians,  exasperated  at  his  odious  {government,  were  solicitous  to  shake 
ofl'the  yoke,  he  placed  in  most  of  the  cities  such  g-arrisons  as  he  knew 
were  at  his  devotion,  under  pretext  that  the  Carthaginians  were  prepar- 
ing to  invade  him.  He  also  seized  the  most  illustrious  citizens  of  each 
city,  and  caused  them  io  be  put  to  death,  after  he  had  charged  them  with 
treasonable  conspiracies  against  him.  Of  this  number  was  Thenon,  the 
commander  of  the  citadel  ;  and  all  the  important  services  he  had  ren- 
dered the  king  of  Epirus,  did  not  suffice  to  exempt  him  from  so  cruel  a 
policy ;  though  it  was  allowed  that  he  had  contributed  more  than  any 
other  person  to  reduce  Sicily  under  Pyrrhus.  He  also  intended  to  have 
Sostratus  seized,  but  as  he  had  some  suspicion  of  what  was  designed 
against  him,  he  found  means  to  quit  the  city.  A  prince  hazards  all  things 
when  he  loses  the  affection  of  his  people,  which  is  (he  strongest  tie  that 
unites  them  to  their  sovereign.  This  barbarous  and  unjust  treatment  of 
the  two  principal  citizens  of  Syracuse,  who  had  conduced  most  to  the 
progress  of  his  power  ir  that  island,  rendered  him  entirely  odious  and 
insuportable  to  the  Sicilians.  Such  was  the  character  of  Pyrrhus  :  the 
vigour  and  impetuosity  of  his  conduct  in  the  enterprises  he  undertook, 
facilitated  his  conquest  of  kingdoms  and  provinces,  but  he  wanted  the 
art  of  preserving  them.  The  aversion  which  the  cities  conceived  against 
him  was  so  great,  that  some  of  them  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  others  with  the  Mamertines,  in  order  to  destroy  him. 

At  this  juncture,  when  he  beheld  nothing  but  new  insurrections  and 
revolts  kindling  all  around,  he  received  letters  from  the  Samnites  and 
Tarentines,  which  informed  him  that  they  had  been  dispossessed  of  all 
their  lands,  and  were  then  shut  up  in  their  cities,  where  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  sustain  the  war,  unless  he  would  hasten  to  their 
assistance.  These  letters  arrived  at  a  proper  time  for  affording  him  an 
honourable  pretext  for  his  departure,  and  preventing  it  from  appearing 
a  flight  from  Sicily,  as  if  he  despaired  of  succeeding  any  longer  in  that 
island. 

As  he  was  embarking  at  Syracuse,  the  Carthaginians  attacked  him  in 
such  a  manner,  as  obliged  him  to  tiglit,  in  the  very  port,  against  those 
barbarians,  where  he  lost  several  of  liis  ships.  This,  however,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  sailing  to  Italy  with  those  that  remained ;  but  upon 
his  arrival  there  he  found  a  great  body  of  Mamertines,  who  had  passed 
over  thither  before  him,  to  the  number  of  near  ten  thousand  men,  and 
greatly  incommoded  his  march,  by  frequently  harassing  his  troops,  and 
making  rejieated  attacks  upon  his  rear-guard. 

Livy  and  Dionysius  of  Halicainassus  tell  us  one  circumstance  not  very 
much  to  the  honour  of  Pyrrhus's  memory.t  In  Locris  was  a  celebrated 
temple,  consecrated  to  Proserpine,  and  held  in  the  greatest  veneration 
by  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  as  well  as  by  strangers,  and  no 
one  had  ever  presume  to  violate  it,  though  it  was  certain  that  immense 
treasures  were  deposited  within  it.     Pyrrhus,  who  then  wanted  money 

+  Liv.  1.  xxix.  n.  IS.     Dionys.  Halicarn.  in  Excerpt,  p.  542. 
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extremely,  was  not  so  scrupulous,  but  carried  off  all  the  riches  of  the 
goddess,  and  lodged  them  in  his  ship.  The  next  day.  If  the  story  may 
be  credited,  his  fleet  was  shattered  by  a  violent  tempest,  and  all  the 
vessels  that  were  laden  with  these  rich  and  sacred  spoils,  were  cast  upon 
the  coast  of  Locris.  This  proud  prince,  says  Livy,  being  convinced,  by 
this  cruel  disaster,  that  the  gods  were  not  imaginary  beings,  caused  all 
the  treasures  to  be  replaced  in  the  temple  with  the  utmost  devotion. 
The  goddess,  however,  was  not  appeased  by  this  involuntary  restitution  ; 
and  the  author  who  relates  this  event,  represents  this  impious  sacrilege 
as  the  cause  of  all  the  future  calamities  which  happened  to  Pyrrhus,  and 
particularly  of  the  unfortunate  death  wliich  put  an  end  to  his  enterprises. 
Pyrrhus,  after  he  had  suffered  by  this  tempest,  arrived  at  Tarentura  with 
twenty  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse  ;  and  when  he  had  rein- 
forced them  with  the  best  troops  he  could  find  in  that  city,  he  advanced 
by  long  marclics,  against  the  Romans,  wiio  were  encamped  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Saranites.  These  people  retained  a  secret  resentment  against 
Pyrrhus,  for  deserting  them  when  he  undertook  his  expedition  into 
Sicily;  for  which  reason  he  was  joined  by  very  few  of  their  troops. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  dividing  his  army  into  two 
bodies  :  one  of  which  he  sent  into  Lucania,  to  oppose  the  consul  who  was 
there  at  that  time,  and  to  render  him  incapable  of  assisting  his  colleague  ; 
the  other  he  led  himself  against  Manius  Curius,  the  other  consul,  who 
had  intrenched  himself  in  a  very  advantageous  post  near  the  city  of 
Beneventum,  where  he  waited  for  the  succours  that  were  advancing  to 
him  from  Lucania.  Pyrrhus  hastened  to  attack  this  last,  before  the 
other  had  joined  him  ;  and  with  this  view  he  selected  his  best  troops, 
with  such  of  his  elephants  as  were  strongest,  and  of  most  service  in  the 
field;  after  which  he  began  his  march  about  the  close  of  the  evening, 
in  order  to  surprise  the  consul  in  his  camp.  The  enemy,  however,  dis- 
covered him  the  next  morning  as  he  was  descending  the  mountains,  and 
Manius  having  marched  out  of  his  intrenchments  with  a  body  of  troops, 
fell  upon  the  first  he  met.  These  he  soon  put  into  confusion,  and  obliged 
them  to  have  recourse  to  flight,  which  spread  universal  terror  among  the 
rest,  great  numbers  of  whom  were  slain,  and  even  some  of  the  elephants 
taken.  This  success  emboldened  Manius  to  draw  all  his  troops  out  of 
their  intrenchments,  in  order  to  combat  in  the  open  plain.  One  of  his 
wings  had  the  advantage,  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  and  pushed  the 
enemies  with  great  vigour;  but  the  other  was  overthrown  by  the  ele- 
phants, and  driven  back  to  their  camp.  In  this  emergency,  he  sent  for 
the  troops  he  had  left  behind  him,  to  guard  the  intrenchments,  and  who 
were  all  fresh  and  under  arms.  These  forces  advanced  in  the  critical 
moment,  and  with  their  pikes  and  darts  compelled  the  elephants  to  turn 
their  backs,  and  fall  upon  their  own  battalions  ;  whicli  created  such  con- 
fusi<m  and  disorder,  that  the  Romans  at  last  obtained  a  complete  vic- 
tory, which,  in  some  sense,  was  of  no  less  value  to  them  than  the  conquest 
of  all  nations.  For  the  intrepidity  they  discovered  in  this  engagement, 
and  the  gallant  actions  they  performed  in  all  the  battles  they  fought  with 
such  an  enemy  as  Pyrrhus,  increased  their  reputation,  as  well  as  their 
fortitude  and  confidence  in  their  own  bravery,  and  caused  them  to  be 
considered  as  invincible.  This  victory  over  Pyrrhus  rendered  them  in- 
disputable roasters  of  all  Italy  between  the  two  seas  ;  and  this  acquisition 
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was  soon  succeeded  by  the  wars  with  Cartilage,  in  which,  having  at  last 
subdued  that  potent  rival,  they  no  longer  beheld  any  power  capable  of 
opposing  them. 

In  this  manner  did  Pyrrhus  find  himself  fallen  from  all  the  high  hopes 
he  had  conceived,  with  relation  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  after  he  had  consumed 
six  whole  years  in  tliose  wars,  and  entirely  ruined  his  own  affairs.  It 
must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  he  preserved  an  invincible  forti- 
tude of  mind,  amidst  all  these  disgraces  ;  and  his  experience  in  military 
affairs,  with  his  valour  and  intrepidity,  caused  him  always  to  pass  forthe 
first  of  all  the  kings  and  generals  of  his  time.  But  whatever  he  acquired 
by  his  great  exploits,  he  soon  lost  by  his  vain  hopes:  for  his  impatience 
to  pursue  what  he  had  not  yet  attained,  rendered  him  incapable  of  pre- 
serving and  securing  what  was  already  in  his  possession.  This  dispo- 
sition of  his  made  Antigonus  compare  him  to  a  man  wlio  had  lucky  throws 
on  the  dice,  but  played  his  men  very  ill. 

He  at  length  returned  to  Epirus,  with  eight  thousand  foot  and  five 
hundred  horse  ;  but  as  his  revenues  were  not  sufficient  for  the  subsistence 
of  these  troops,  he  was  industrious  to  find  out  some  new  war  for  their 
support  ;  and  having  received  a  reinforcement  of  some  Gauls  who  joined 
him,  i:e  threw  himself  into  Macedonia,  where  Antigonus,  the  son  of 
Demetrius,  tlien  reigned.  His  intention  was  only  to  ravage  the  country, 
and  carry  oflF  a  great  booty  ;  but  when  he  had  once  made  himself  master 
of  several  cities  without  any  difficulty,  and  had  also  seduced  two  thou 
sand  of  Antigonus's  soldiers  over  to  his  party,  he  indulged  the  most 
exalted  hopes  ;  marched  against  Antigonus  himself;  attacked  him  in  the 
defiles,  and  put  his  whole  army  into  disorder.  A  large  body  of  other 
Gauls,  who  formed  the  rear-guard  of  Antigonus,  courageously  sustained 
his  efforts  for  some  time,  and  the  encounter  became  very  warm,  but  most 
of  them  were  at  last  cut  lo  pieces:  and  those  who  commanded  the  ele- 
phants, being  surrounded  by  liis  troops,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners, 
and  delivered  up  f'le  elephants.  The  Macedonian  phalanx  was  all  that 
now  remained  ;  but  tiietrooj)s  who  composed  this  corps  were  struck  with 
terror  and  confusion  at  the  defeat  of  their  rear-guard.  Pyrrhus  perceiv- 
ing that  they  seemed  to  refuse  fighting  him,  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the 
commanders  and  other  officers,  calling  tliem  each  by  their  name,  and  by 
this  expedient  drew  over  to  himself  all  the  infantry  of  Antigonus,  who 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  flight,  in  order  to  preserve  some  of  the 
maritime  places  in  their  obedience  to  him. 

Pyrrhus  was  exceedingly  animated  by  this  victory,  as  may  be  judged 
by  the  following  inscription  on  the  spoils  which  he  consecrated  to  the 
itonian*  Minerva.  '  Pyrrhus,  king  of  the  Molossians,  consecrates  to 
the  Itonian  Minerva  tiiese  bucklers  of  the  fierce  Gauls,  after  he  had  de- 
feated the  whole  array  of  Antigonus.  Let  no  one  be  surprised  at  this 
event.  The  descendants  of  ^Eacus  are  still  as  they  originally  were, 
perfectly  brave  and  valiant.' 

Pyrrhus,  after  this  victory,  made  himself  master  of  all  the  cities  of 
Macedonia,  and  having  taken  possession  of  iEgae,t  he  treated  the  inha- 

*  Minerva  was  called  Itonia,  from  Itonus,  the  son  of  Amphictyon,  and 
she  hati  two  temples  dedicated  to  her,  under  this  name ;  one  in  Tiiessaly 
near  Larissa,  whicii  was  the  same  witli  that  in  the  passage  before  us 
the  other  was  in  Boeotia.  near  Coronaa. 

+  A  city  of  Macedonia,  on  the  river  Haliacmon. 
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bitants  vrlth  great  severity,  and  garrisoned  their  oity  with  part  of  iiis 
Gauls,  a  people  the  most  insatiable  and  rapacious  after  money,  of  any. 
Tin-  moment  they  took  possession  of  the  city,  they  began  with  plundering 
the  tombs  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  whose  remains  were  deposited  there, 
carried  off  all  their  riches  enclosed  in  those  monuments,  and  with  sacri- 
legius  insolence  scattered  the  ashes  of  those  princes  in  the  air.  Pyrrhus 
liivlitly  passed  over  this  infamous  action,  either  because  the  important 
affairs  he  then  had  upon  iiis  hands  engaged  his  whole  attention  ;  or  that 
his  pressing  occasion  for  the  service  of  these  barbarians,  rendered  him 
unwilling  to  alienate  their  affection  from  him,  by  too  strict  an  enquiry 
into  this  proceeding,  which  would  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  punish 
the  delinquents  ;  and  so  criminal  a  connivance  lowered  him  very  much  in 
the  esteem  of  the  Macedonians. 

Though  his  affairs  were  not  establishad  on  so  secure  a  foundation  as 
to  give  him  just  reasons  to  be  void  of  apprehension,  he  conceived  new 
hopes,  and  engaged  in  new  enterprises.     Cleonymus  the  Spartan  came  to 
solicit  him  to  march  his  army  against  Lacedajmouia,  and  Pyrrhus  lent  a 
•willing  ear  to  that  proposal.     This  Cleonymus  was  of  the  royal  race. 
Cleomenes,  his  father,  who  was  king  of  Sparta,  had  two  sons,  Acrotatus 
and  Cleonymus.   Tlie  former,  who  was  the  eldest,  died  before  his  father, 
and  left  a  son  named  Areus.     After  the  death  of  Cleomenes,  a  dispute 
Willi  relation  to  the  sovereignty,  arose  between  Areus  and  Cleonymus  ; 
and  as  tliis  latter  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  a  violent  and  despotic  disposition, 
the  contest  was  decided  in  favour  of  Areus.     Cleonymus,  when  he  was 
far  advanced  in  years,  espoused  a  very  beautiful  woman,  whose  name 
was  Chelidonis,  the  daugliter  of  Leotycliidas.     This  young  lady  con- 
ceived a  violent  passion  for  Acrotatus,  the  son  of  king  Areus,  who  was 
very  amiable,  finely  shaped,  and  in  the  Hower  of  his  youth:     This  cir- 
cumstance rendered  her  nmrriage  not  only  a  very  melanclioly,  but  dis- 
honourable affair  to  her  iiusband  Cleonymus,  who  was  equally  trans- 
ported with  love  and  jealousy  ;  for  his  disgrace  was  public,  and  every 
Spartan  was  acquainted  wi;h  the  coiitenq)t  wiiicli  liis  wife  entertained  for 
him.     Animated,  therefore,  with  a  burning  impatience  to  avenge  himself 
at  once  on  his  partial   citizens  and   his   faithless  wife,  he  prevailed  on 
Pyrrhus  to  march  against  Sparta,   with  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand 
foot,  two  thousand  horse,  and  twenty-four  elephants.     These  great  pre- 
parations for  war  made  it  immediately  evident,  that  Pyrrhus  was  more 
intent  to  conciuer  Peloponnesus  for  himself,  than  to  make  Cleonymus 
master  of  Sparta.     This,  indeed,  he  strongly  disavowed  in  all  his  dis- 
course ;  for  when  the  Lacedasmonians  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  during 
his  residence  at  Megalopoli?,  he  assured  them  that  no  hostilities  were 
intended  by  him  against  Sparta,  and  that  he  only  came  to  restore  liberty 
to  those  cities  which  Antigonus  possessed  in  that  country.     He  even  de- 
clared to  him  that  he  designed  to  send  liis  youngest  children  to  Sparta, 
if  they  would  permit  him  so  to  do,  that  they  might  be  e<lucated  in  the 
manners  and  discipline  of  that  city,  and  have  the  advantage  above  all 
other  kings  and  princes,  of  being  trained  up  in  so  excellent  a  school. 
AVilh  thfse  flattering  promises  he  amused  all  such  as  presented  tlienisdves 
to  him  in  his  march;  but  those   persons   must  be   very  Ihonghlless  and 
imprudent  wlio  jdace  any  confidence  in  the  language  of  politicians,  with 
whom  arlifici;  and  deceit  pass   for  wisdom,  and   sincerity  for  wiakncss 
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ami  want  of  judgment.  Pyrrhus  had  no  sooner  advanced  into  the  terri- 
tories of  Sparta,  than  bo  began  to  ravage  and  plunder  all  the  country 
around  him.  lie  arrived,  in  tlie  evening,  before  Lacedsmon  ;  Cleony- 
mus  desired  him  to  attack  the  city  without  a  moment's  delay,  that  they 
might  take  advantage  of  the  confusion  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  no 
suspicion  of  a  siege,  and  of  the  absence  of  king  Areus,  who  was  gone  to 
Crete  to  assist  the  Gortynians.  The  helots  and  friends  of  Clconymus 
were  so  confident  of  success,  that  tiiey  were  then  actually  preparing  his 
house  for  his  reception  ;  firmly  persuaded  he  would  sup  there  that  very 
night  with  Pyrrhus.  But  this  prince,  who  looked  upon  the  conquest  of 
the  city  as  inevitable,  deferred  the  assault  till  the  next  morning.  That 
delay  saved  Sparta,  and  showed  that  there  are  favourable  and  decisive 
moments  which  must  be  seized  immediately,  and  which,  once  neglected, 
never  return.  When  night  came,  the  LacedfEnionians  deliberated  on  the 
Kxpedieucy  of  sending  their  wives  to  Crete,  but  were  opposed  by  them  in 
that  point:  one  among  them,  in  particular,  whosename  was  Archidamia, 
rushed  into  the  senate  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  after  she  had  uttered 
her  complaints,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  demanded  of  the  men  who  were 
there  assembled,  'What  could  be  their  inducement  to  entertain  so  bad 
an  opinion  of  them,  as  to  imagine  they  could  consent  to  live  after  the 
destruction  of  Spata?' 

The  same  council  gave  directions  for  opening  a  trench  parallel  to  the 
enemy's  camp,  in  order  to  oppose  their  approaches  to  the  city,  by  placing 
troops  along  that  work  ;  but  as  the  absence  of  their  king,  and  the  sur- 
prise with  wliich  they  were  then  seized,  prevented  them  from  raising  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  to  foim  a  front  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and 
engage  them  in  the  open  field,  they  resolved  to  shut  themselves  up  as 
securely  as  possible,  by  adding  to  each  extremity  of  the  ditch  another 
kind  of  intrenchnient,  formed  by  a  barricade  of  carriages  sunk  in  the 
earth  up  to  the  axle-trees  of  the  wheels,  that  by  being  thus  firmly  fixed 
they  might  check  the  impetuosity  of  the  elephants,  and  prevent  the 
cavalry  from  assaulting  them  in  flank. 

While  the  men  were  employed  in  this  work,  their  wives  and  daughters 
came  to  join  them,  and  after  they  had  exhorted  those  who  were  appointed 
for  the  encounter  to  take  some  repose,  while  the  night  lasted,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  measure  the  length  of  the  trench,  and  took  the  third  part  of  it 
for  their  own  share  in  the  work,  which  they  completed  before  day.  The 
trench  was  nine  feet  in  breadtli,  six  in  depth,  and  nine  hundred  in  length. 

When  day  appeared,  and  the  enemies  began  to  be  in  motion,  those 
women  presented  arms  to  all  the  young  men,  and  as  they  were  retiring 
from  the  trench  they  had  made,  they  exhorted  them  to  behave  in  a  gallant 
manner  ;  entreating  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  consider  how  glorious  it 
would  be  for  tliem  to  conquer  in  the  sight  of  their  country,  or  to  breathe 
their  last  in  the  arms  of  their  mothers  and  wives,  after  they  had  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  Spnrta  by  their  valour.  As  for  Chelidonis,  she 
withdrew  to  her  chamber,  and  prepared  a  cord,  which  she  intended  should 
be  the  fatal  instrument  of  her  death,  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  her  luisband,  if  the  city  should  happen  to  be  taken. 

Pyrrhus,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  to  at- 
tack the  Spartans  in  front,  who  waited  for  him  on  the  other  side  of  tlie 
trench,  with  ti\eir  bucklers  closely  joined  together.     The  trench  was  not 
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only  very  difficult  to  be  passed,  but  the  soldiers  of  Pyrrhus  could  not  even 
approucli  the  edg^e  of  it,  nor  maintain  a  good  footing,  because  the  earth, 
which  had  been  newly  thrown  up,  easily  gave  way  under  them.  When 
his  son  Ptolemy  saw  this  inconvenience,  he  drew  out  two  thousand  Gauls, 
wish  a  select  band  of  Chaonians,  and  filed  off  along  the  trench  to  the 
place  where  the  carriages  were  disposed,  in  order  to  open  a  passage ; 
but  these  were  rangi  d  so  thick,  and  sunk  to  such  a  depth  in  the  earth,  as 
riudired  his  design  impracticable.  The  Gauls  endeavoured  to  surmount 
tliis  difficulty  by  disengaging  the  wheels,  in  order  to  draw  the  carriages 
into  the  adjoining  river.  The  young  Acrotatus  was  the  first  who  saw 
the  danger,  and  immediately  hurried  through  the  city  with  three  hundred 
soldiers.  Having  taken  a  large  compass,  he  poured  upon  the  rear  of 
Ptolemy's  troops,  without  being  discovered  in  his  approach,  because  he 
advanced  through  hollow  ways.  Upontliis  sudden  attack,  as  their  ranks 
were  broken,  and  their  troops  thrown  into  disorder,  they  crowded  and 
pressed  upon  each  other,  and  most  of  them  rolled  into  tlie  ditch,  and  fell 
around  the  chariots.  In  a  word,  after  a  long  encounter,  which  cost  them 
a  vast  quantity  of  blood,  they  were  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  flight.  The  old  men,  and  most  of  the  women,  stood  on  the  other  side 
of  the  trench,  and  beheld  with  admiration  the  undaunted  bravery  of 
Acrotatus.  As  for  him,  covered  with  blood,  and  exulting  in  his  victory, 
he  returned  to  his  post  amidst  the  universal  applause  of  the  Spartan 
women,  who  extolled  his  valour,  and  envied,  at  tlie  same  time,  the  glory 
and  iiappiness  of  Chelidonis  :  an  evident  proof  that  the  Sjjartan  ladies 
were  not  extremely  delicate  on  tlie  subject  of  conjugal  chastity. 

The  battle  was  still  hotter  along  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  where  Pyrrhus 
connnanded,  and  which  was  defended  by  the  Lacedaemonian  infantry: 
the  Sjjartans  fought  with  groat  intrcpiility,  and  several  among  them  dis- 
tinguished themselves  very  much;  particularly  Pliyllius,  who  after  hav- 
ing opposed  the  enemy  for  a  considerable  time,  and  killed,  with  his  own 
hand,  all  those  who  attempted  to  force  a  passage  where  he  fought ;  find- 
ing himself  at  last  faint  with  the  many  wounds  lie  had  received,  and  the 
large  (juantity  of  blood  he  had  lost,  called  to  one  of  the  officers  who 
eommaniled  at  the  post,  and  after  having  resigned  his  jilace  to  him,  he 
retired  a  few  paces,  and  fell  down  dead  amidst  his  countrymen,  that  the 
enemies  might  not  be  masters  of  his  body. 

Night  obliged  both  parties  to  discontinue  the  engagement ;  but  the 
next  morning  it  was  renewed  by  break  of  day.  The  Lacedaemonians 
defended  themselves  with  new  efforts  of  ardour  and  bravery,  and  the 
women  would  not  forsake  them,  but  were  always  at  hand  to  furnish  arms 
and  refreshments  to  such  as  wanted  them,  and  also  to  assist  in  carrying 
off  the  wounded.  The  Macedonians  were  indefatigable  in  their  endea- 
vours to  fill  upon  the  ditch  with  vast  quantities  of  wood,  and  other  ma- 
terial, which  they  threw  upon  the  arms  and  dead  bodies  ;  and  the  Lace- 
dicmonians  redoubled  their  efforts  to  prevent  their  effecting  that  design. 
But  all  on  a  sudden,  Pyrrhus,  who  had  forced  himself  a  jjassage  at  the 
place  where  tlie  chariots  had  been  disposed,  was  seen  pushing  forwards 
full  speed  to  the  city.  Those  who  defended  this  post  uttered  loud  cries, 
which  were  answered  by  dismal  shrieks  from  the  women,  who  ran  from 
place  to  place  in  the  utmost  consternation.  Pyrrhus  still  advanced,  and 
bore  down  all  who  opposed  him.     He  was  now   within  a  small  distance 
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of  the  city,  when  a  shaft  from  a  Cretan  bow  pierced  his  horse,  and  made 
him  so  furious,  that  he  ran  with  his  master  into  tlic  very  midst  of  tiie 
enemies,  and  fell  dead  with  him  to  the  ground.  Whilst  his  friends  crowded 
about  him  to  extricate  him  from  the  danger  he  was  in,  the  Spartans  ad- 
vanced in  great  numbers,  and  with  their  arrows  repulsed  the  Macedo- 
nians beyond  the  trench. 

Pyrrhus  tlien  caused  a  general  retreat  to  be  sounded,  in  expectation 
that  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  and  were 
most  of  them  wounded,  would  be  inclined  to  surrender  the  city,  which 
was  then  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  seemed  incapable  of  sustain- 
ing a  new  attack.  But  at  the  very  instant  when  every  thing  seemed  des- 
perate, one  of  the  generals  of  Anligonus  arrived  from  Corinth,  with  a 
very  considerable  body  of  foreign  troops  ;  which  had  scarce  entered  the 
city  before  king  Areus  appeared  with  two  thousand  foot,  which  he  had 
brought  from  Crete.  These  two  reinforcements,  which  the  Lacedemo- 
nians received  the  same  day,  did  but  animate  Pyrrhus  tlie  more,  and  add 
new  ardour  to  his  ambition.  He  was  sensible  that  it  would  be  more 
glorious  for  him  to  take  the  city  in  spite  of  its  new  defenders,  and  in  the 
very  sight  of  its  king ;  but  after  he  had  made  some  attempts,  and  was 
convinced  that  he  should  gain  nothing  but  wounds,  he  desisted  from  his 
enterprise,  and  began  to  ravage  the  country,  with  an  intention  to  pass 
the  winter  there  ;  but  he  was  diverted  from  this  design  by  a  new  ray  of 
hope,  which  soon  drew  him  off  to  another  quarter. 

Aristeas  and  Aristippus,  two  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Argos,  had 
excited  a  great  sedition  in  that  city.  The  latter  of  these  was  desirous  of 
supporting  himself  by  the  favour  and  protection  of  Antigonus  :  and 
Aristeas,  in  order  to  frustrate  his  design,  immediately  invited  Pyri-hus  to 
espouse  his  party.  The  king  of  Epirus,  always  fond  of  new  pursuits, 
considered  his  victories  as  so  many  steps  to  greater  advantages  ;  and 
thought  his  defeats  furnished  him  with  indispensable  reasons  for  entering 
upon  a  new  war,  to  repair  his  losses.  Neither  good  nor  ill  success, 
therefore,  could  inspire  him  with  a  disposition  for  tranquillity  ;  for  which 
reason  he  had  no  sooner  given  audience  to  the  courier  of  Aristeas,  than 
he  began  his  march  to  Argos.  King  Areus  formed  several  ambuscades 
to  destroy  him  by  the  way,  and  having  possessed  himself  of  the  most 
difficult  passes,  cut  to  pieces  the  Gauls  and  Molossians  who  formed  his 
rear-guard.  Ptolemy,  who  had  been  detached  by  Pyrrhus,  his  father, 
to  succour  that  guard,  was  killed  in  the  engagement,  upon  which  his 
troops  disbanded  and  fled.  The  Lacedoemonian  cavalr}'',  commanded  by 
Evalcus,  an  officer  of  great  reputation,  pursued  them  with  so  much  ardour, 
that  he  insensibly  advanced  to  a  great  distance  from  his  infantry,  who 
were  incapable  of  keeping  up  with  him. 

Pyrrhus  being  informed  of  his  son's  deatli,  wliich  affected  him  with  the 
keenest  sorrow,  immediately  led  up  the  Molossian  cavalry  against  the 
pursuers  ;  and  throwing  himself  among  their  thickest  troops,  made  such 
a  slaughter  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  in  a  moment  covered  him  with 
blood.  He  was  always  intrepid  and  terrible  in  battles  ;  but  on  this 
occasion,  when  grief  and  revenge  gave  a  new  edge  to  his  courage,  he 
even  surpassed  himself,  and  effaced  the  lustre  of  his  conduct  in  all  for- 
mer battles,  by  the  superior  valour  and  intrepidity  which  he  now  dis- 
played.    He  continually  sought  Evalcus  in  the  throng,  and  having  at  last 
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singled  him  out,  he  spurred  his  horse  against  him,  and  struck  him  through 
with  Ills  javelin,  after  having  been  in  great  danger  himself.     He  then 
sprung  from  his  horse,  and  made  a  terrible  slaughter  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians,  whom  he  overthrew  in  heaps  upon  the  dead  body  of  Evalcus. 
This  loss  of  the  bravest  officers  and  troops  of  Sparta,  proceeded  alto- 
gether from  the  temerity  of  those  who  after  they  had  gained  a  complete 
victory,  suffered  it  to  be  wrested  out  of  tlieir  liands,  by  pursuing  those 
that  fled   witii  a  blind  and  imprudent  eagerness.     Pyrrhus  having  thus 
celebrated  as  it  were  the  funeral  solemnities  of  Ptolemy  by  this  great 
battle,  and  mitigated  his  affliction  in  some  measure,  by  satiating  his  rage 
and  vengeance  in  the  blood  of  those  who  liad  slain  Iiis  son,  continued  his 
marcli  to  Argos,  and  upon  his  arrival  there,  was  informed  that  Antigonus 
possessed  the  heights  upon  the  borders  of  the  plain.     He  formed  his 
camp  near  the  city  of  Nauplia,  and  sent  a  herald  the  next  morning  to 
Antigonus,  with  an  offer  to  decide  their  quarrel  by  a  single  combat  ;  but 
Antigonus  contented  himself  with  replying,  '  That  if  Pyrrhus  was  grown 
weary  of  life,  there  were  abundance  of  metiiods  for  putting  an  end  to  it.' 
The  inhabitants  of  Argos  dispatched  ambassadors  at  tiie  same  time  to 
both  these  princes,  to  entreat  them  to  withdraw  their  troops,  and  not 
reduce  their  city  into  subjection  to  either  of  them,  but  allow  it  to  continue 
in  a  state  of  friendship   with  both.     Antigonus  readily  consented  to  this 
proposal,  and  sent  iiis  son  as  a  hostage  to  the  Argives.     Pyrrhus  also 
promised  to  retire  ;  but  as  he  offered  no  security  for  the  performance  of 
of  his  word,  they  began  to  suspect  his  sincerity,  and  indeed  with  sufficient 
reason.     As  soon  as  night  appeared  he  advanced  to  the  walls,  and  liaving 
found  a  gate  left  open  by  Aristeas,  he  had  time  to  pour  his  Gauls  into 
the  city,  and  to  seize  it  without  being  perceived.     But  when  he  would 
have  iutroduced  his  elephants,  he  found  the  gate  too  low  ;  which  obliged 
him  to  cause  the  towers  to  be  taken  down  from  their  backs,  aud  to  be 
replaced,  when  those  animals  had  entered  the  city.     All  this  could  not  be 
effected,  amidst  the  darkness,  w  ithout  much  trouble,  noise,  and  confusion, 
and  without  a  considerable  loss  of  time,   which  caused  them  to  be  dis- 
covered.    The  Argives,  when  they  beheld  the  enemy  in  the  city,  (led  to 
the  citadel,  and  to  those  places  that  were  best  calculated  for  their  de- 
fence, and  sent  a  deputation  to  Antigonus  to  urge  him  to  advance  with 
speed  to  their  assistance.     He  accordingly  marched  that  moment,  and 
caused  his  son,  with  the  other  officers,  to  enter  ihe  city  at  the  liead  of 
his  best  troops. 

In  this  very  juncture  of  time,  king  Areusalso  arrived  at  Argos,  with  a 
thousand  Cretans,  and  as  many  Spartans  as  tiad  made  most  haste.  These 
troops,  when  they  had  all  joined  each  other,  cliarged  the  Gauls  with  the 
utmost  fury,  and  put  them  into  disorder.  Pyrrhus  hastened  to  sustain 
them,  but  in  the  tumult  and  confusion  which  were  occasioned  by  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  make  himself  either  heard 
or  obeyed.  When  day  appeared  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  the 
citadel  filled  with  enemies  ;  and  as  he  then  imagined  all  was  lost,  he 
thought  of  nothing  but  a  timely  retreat.  But  as  he  had  some  apprehen- 
sions with  respect  to  the  city  gates,  which  were  much  too  narrow,  he 
sent  orders  to  his  son  Helenus,  whom  he  had  left  without,  with  the  great- 
est part  of  the  army,  to  demolish  part  of  th«  wall,  that  his  troops  might 
have  a  free  passage  out  of  the  city.     The  person  to  whom  Pyrrhus  gave 
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tills  order  in  great  haste,  having  misunder;:tood  his  meaning,  delivered  a 
quite  contrary  mi-ssage,  in  consequence  of  which  Ilelenus  immediately 
drew  out  his  best  infantry,  with  all  the  elepliants  he  had  left,  and  then 
advanced  into  the  city  to  assist  his  father,  who  was  preparing  to  retire 
the  moment  the  otlier  entered  tiie  place. 

Pyrrhus,  as  long  as  the  place  afforded  him  a  sufficient  extent  of  ground, 
appeared  witli  a  resolute  mien,  and  frequently  faced  about  and  repulsed 
those  who  pursued  him  ;  but  when  he  found  himself  engaged  in  a  narrow 
street  which  led  to  the  gate,  the  confusion,  which  already  was  very 
great,  became  infinitely  increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  troops  whom  his 
son  brought  to  his  assistance,  lie  frequently  called  aloud  to  them  to 
withdraw,  in  order  to  clear  the  street,  but  in  vain,  for  as  it  was  impos- 
sible for  his  voice  to  be  heard,  they  still  continued  to  advance.  And  to 
complete  the  calamity  in  which  tliey  were  involved,  one  of  the  largest 
elephants  sunk  down  across  the  middle  of  the  gate,  and  filled  up  the  whole 
extent  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  could  neither  advance  nor  retire.  The 
confusion  occasioned  by  this  accident  became  then  inexpressible. 

Pyrrhus  observing  the  disorder  of  his  men,  who  broke  forward,  and 
were  driven  back,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  took  off  the  glittering  crest 
which  distinguished  his  helmet,  and  caused  him  to  be  known,  and  then, 
confiding  in  the  goodness  of  his  horse,  he  sprung  into  the  throng  of  the 
enemies  who  pursued  him  :  and  while  he  was  fighting  with  an  air  of  des- 
peration, one  of  the  adverse  party  advanced  up  to  him,  and  pierced  his 
cuirass  with  a  javelin.  The  wound,  however,  was  neither  great  nor 
dangerous,  and  Pyrrhus  immediately  turned  upon  the  man  from  whom  he 
received  it,  and  who  happened  to  be  only  a  private  soldier,  the  son  of  a 
poor  woman  of  Argos.  The  mother  beheld  the  combat  from  the  top  of  a 
house,  as  did  also  the  rest  of  the  women. 

The  moment  she  saw  her  son  engaged  with  Pyrrhus,  she  almost  lost 
her  senses,  and  was  chilled  with  horror  at  the  danger  to  which  she  be- 
held him  exposed.  Amidst  the  impressions  of  her  agony,  she  caught  up 
with  both  hands  a  large  tile,  and  threw  it  down  upon  Pyrrhus.  The  mass 
fell  directly  upon  his  head,  and  his  helmet  being  too  weak  to  ward  off 
the  blow,  his  eyes  were  immediately  covered  with  darkness,  his  hands 
dropped  the  reins,  and  he  sunk  down  from  his  horse  without  being  then 
observed.  But  he  was  soon  discovered  by  a  soldier,  who  put  an  end  to 
his  life  by  cutting  off  his  head. 

The  noise  of  this  accident  was  immediately  spread  in  all  parts.  Alcy- 
oneus,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  took  the  head  from  the  soldier,  and  rid 
away  with  it  full  speed  to  his  father,  at  whose  feet  he  threw  it ;  but 
met  with  a  very  ill  reception  for  having  acted  in  a  manner  so  unbecom- 
ing his  rank.  Antigonus,  recollecting  the  fate  of  his  grandfather  Anti- 
gonus, and  that  of  Demetrius  his  father,  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at 
so  mournful  a  spectacle,  and  caused  magnificent  honours  to  be  rendered 
to  the  remains  of  Pyrrhus,  After  having  made  himself  master  of  his 
camp  and  army,  he  treated  his  son  Helenus,  and  the  rest  of  his  friends, 
with  great  generosity,  and  sent  them  back  to  Epirus. 

One  cannot  refuse  the  title  of  a  great  captain  to  Pyrrhus,  as  he  was 
so  particularly  esteemed  by  the  Romans  themselves  ;  and  especially  if 
we  consider  ihe  glorious  testimony  given  in  his  favour  by  a  person  the 
most  worthy  of  belief,  with  regard  to  the  merit  of  a  warrior,  and  th» 
best  qualified  to  form  a  competent  judgment  on  that  head.  lAvy  r 
e2 
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ports,*  from  an  historian  whom  he  cites,  without,  however,  pretending  to 
vouch  for  its  authenticity,  that  Hannibal,  when  he  was  asked  by  Scipio, 
whom  he  thought  to  be  the  most  able  and  consummate  general,  placed 
Alexander  in  the  first  rank,  Pyrrhus  in  the  second,  and  himself  only  in 
the  third.  The  same  general  also  characterized  Pyrrhus,  by  adding, 
'  That  he  was  the  first  who  taught  the  art  of  encamping ;  that  no  one 
was  more  skilful  in  choosing  his  posts,  and  drawing  up  his  troops  ;  that 
he  had  a  peculiar  art  of  conciliating  affection,  and  attaching  people  to 
his  interest;  and  this  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  people  of  Italy  were 
more  desirous  of  having  him  for  their  master,  though  a  stranger,  than  to 
be  governed  by  the  Romans  themselves,  who  for  so  many  years,  had  held 
the  first  rank  in  that  country,' 

Pyrrhus  might  possibly  be  master  of  all  these  great  qualities  ;  but  I 
cannot  comprehend,  why  Hannibal  should  represent  him  as  the  first  who 
taught  the  art  of  encamping.  Were  not  several  Grecian  kings  and  gene- 
rals masters  of  this  art  before  him?  The  Romans,  indeed,  learned  it 
from  him,  and  Hannibal's  evidence  must  extend  no  farther.  However, 
these  extraordinary  qualities  alone  are  not  suflicient  to  constitute  a  great 
commander  ;  he  even  did  not  display  them  on  several  occasions.  He 
was  defeated  by  the  Romans  near  Asculum,  merely  from  having  chosen 
his  ground  ill.  He  failed  in  his  attempt  on  Sparta,  by  deferring  the 
attack  for  a  few  hours.  He  lost  Sicily,  by  not  conciliating  the  people  ; 
and  was  himself  killed  at  Argos,  for  venturing  too  rashly  into  an  enemy's 
city.  We  might  also  enumerate  a  variety  of  other  errors  committed  by 
him,  with  reference  even  to  military  affairs.  Is  it  not  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  the  rank  and  duty  of  a  great  general,  and  especially  of  a 
king,  to  be  always  exposing  his  person,  without  the  least  precaution, 
like  a  private  soldier  ;  to  charge  in  the  foremost  ranks,  like  a  common 
adventurer ;  to  be  more  vain  of  a  personal  action,  wliich  only  shows 
strength  and  intrepidity,  than  of  that  wise  and  attentive  conduct,  so  es- 
sential to  a  general  vigilant  for  the  safety  of  all,  and  who  now  confounds 
his  own  merit  and  functions  with  those  of  a  private  soldier?  We  may 
even  observe  the  same  defects  to  have  been  very  apparent  in  the  kings 
and  generals  of  this  age,  who  undoubtedly  were  led  into  it  by  the  false 
lustre  of  Alexander's  successful  temerity.  May  it  not  also  be  said,  tliat 
Pyrrhus  was  deficient  in  not  observing  any  rule  in  his  military  enter- 
prises, and  in  plunging  blindly  into  wars,  without  reflection,  without 
cause,  through  natural  constitution,  passion,  habit,  and  mere  incapacity 
to  continue  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  or  pass  any  part  of  his  time  to  his 
satisfaction,  unless  he  was  tilting  with  all  the  world?     The  reader  will, 

1  hope,  forgive  my  making  use  of  that  expression,  since  a  character  of 
this  nature  seems,  in  my  opinion,  very  much  to  resemble  that  of  the 
heroes  and  knights  errant  of  romances.  But  n<>  fault  is  more  obvious  in 
Pyrrhus's  character,  nor  must  have  shocked  my  readers  more,  than  his 
forming  his  enterprises  without  the  least  thought,  and  abandoning  him- 
self, without  examination,  to  the  least  appearancesof  success  ;  frequently 
changing  his  views,  on  such  slight  grounds,  as  discover  no  consistency 
of  design,  and  even  little  judgment;  in  a  word,  beginning  every  thing, 
and  ending  nothing.  His  whole  life  was  a  continued  series  of  uncertainty 

*  Liv.  1.  XXXV.  n.  14. 
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and  variation  ;  and  wliile  he  suffered  his  restless  and  impetuous  ambition 
to  liurry  him,  at  different  times,  into  Sicily,  Italy,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece,  lie  was  no  wliere  so  little  as  in  Epirus,  the  land  of  his  nativity 
and  his  hereditary  dominions.  Let  us  then  allow  him  tlie  title  of  a  f,^reat 
captain,  if  valour  and  intrepidity  alone  are  sutTicient  to  deserve  it ;  for 
in  these  qualities  no  man  was  ever  his  superior.  When  we  behold  him 
in  his  battles,  we  think  ourselves  spectators  of  the  vivacity,  intrepidity, 
and  martial  ardour  of  Alexander  ;  but  he  certainly  had  not  the  qualities 
of  a  good  king,  who,  vvhen  he  really  loves  his  people,  makes  his  valour 
consist  in  defending  them,  his  happiness  in  making  them  happy,  and  his 
glory  in  procuring  them  peace  and  security. 

The  reputation  of  the  Romans  beginning  now  to  spread  through  foreign 
nations,  by  the  war  they  had  maintained  for  six  years  against  Pyrrhus, 
whom  at  length  they  campelled  to  retire  from  Italy,  and  return  ignomi- 
niously  to  Epirus  ;  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  sent  ambassadors  to  desire 
their  friendship  ;  and  the  Romans  were  charmed  to  find  it  solicited  by  so 
great  a  king. 

An  embassj"^  was  also  sent  from  Rome  to  Egypt  the  following  year,  in 
return  to  the  civilities  of  Ptolemy.  The  ambassadors  were  Q.  Fabius 
Gurges,  Cn.  Fabius  Pictor,  with  Numerius,  his  brother,  andQ.Ogulnius. 
The  disinterestedness  which  they  displayed,  sufficiently  indicated  the 
greatness  of  their  souls.  Ptolemy  gave  them  a  splendid  entertainment, 
and  took  that  opportunity  to  present  each  of  them  with  a  crown  of  gold  ; 
which  they  received,  because  tbey  were  unwilling  to  disoblige  him  by 
declining  the  honour  he  intended  them  ;  but  they  went  the  next  morning, 
and  placed  them  on  the  head  of  the  king's  statues  erected  in  the  public 
squares  of  the  city.  The  king  having  likewise  tendered  them  very  con- 
siderable presents,  at  their  audience  of  leave,  they  received  them  as 
they  before  accepted  of  the  crowns  ;  but  before  they  went  to  the  senate, 
to  give  an  account  of  their  embassy,  after  their  arrival  at  Rome,  they  depo- 
sited all  these  presents  in  the  public  treasury,  and  made  it  evident,  by  so 
noble  a  conduct,  that  persons  of  honour  ought,  when  they  serve  the  public, 
to  propose  no  other  advantage  to  themselves,  ^lanthe  credit  of  acquitting 
themselves  well  of  their  duty.  The  republic,  however,  would  not  suffer 
itself  to  be  exceeded  in  generosity  of  sentiments.  The  senate  and  peo- 
ple came  to  a  resolution  that  the  ambassadors,  in  consideration  of  the 
services  they  had  rendered  the  state,  should  receive  a  sum  of  money 
equivalent  to  that  they  had  deposited  in  the  public  treasury.  This  indeed 
was  an  amiable  contest  between  generosity  and  glory  ;  and  one  is  at  a 
loss  to  know,  to  which  of  the  antagonists  to  ascribe  the  victory.  Where 
shall  we  now  find  men  who  devote  themselves  in  such  a  manner,  to  the 
public  good,  without  any  interested  expectations  of  a  return  ;  and  who 
enter  upon  employments  in  the  state,  without  the  least  view  of  enriching 
themselves  ?  But  let  me  add  too,  where  shall  we  find  states  and  princes, 
who  know  how  to  esteem  and  recompense  merit  in  this  manner?  We 
may  observe  here,  says  an  historian,  three  fine  models  set  before  us,  in 
the  noble  liberality  of  Ptolemy,  the  disinterested  spirit  of  the  ambassa- 
dors, and  the  grateful  equity  of  the  Romans. 
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SECT.  Vlir.— THE  WAR  BETWEEN  ANTIOCTlU^i  AND  PTO- 
LEMY.—THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  EAST  ACrAINHT  ANTIO- 
CHUS.— PEACE  RESTORED  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  KINGS. 
THE  DEATH  OF  PTOLEMY  PHILADELPHUS. 

The  Greeks,  after  they  had  been  subjected  by  the  Macedonians,  and 
rendered  dependent  on  their  authority,  seem,  by  losins^ 'h(ir  liberty,  to 
have  also  lost  that  courage  and  greatness  of  soul,  by  which  they  had 
been  till  then  so  eminently  distinguished  from  other  people.  They  ap- 
pear entirely  changed,  and  to  have  lost  all  similitude  to  their  ancient 
character.  Sparta,  that  was  once  so  bold  and  imperious,  and  in  a  man- 
ner possessed  of  the  sovereignty  of  all  Greece,  patiently  bowed  down 
her  neck,  at  last,  beneath  a  foreign  yoke  ;  and  we  shall  soon  behold  her 
subjected  to  domestic  tyrants,  who  will  treat  her  with  the  utmost  cruelty. 
W-  shall  see  Athens,  once  so  jealous  of  her  liberty,  and  so  formidable 
to  the  most  powerful  kings,  running  headlong  into  slavery,  and,  as  she 
changes  her  masters,  successively  paying  tiiem  tlie  homage  of  the  basest 
and  most  abject  adulation.  Each  of  these  cities  will,  from  time  to  time, 
make  some  eflforts  to  reinstate  themselves  in  their  ancient  liberties,  but 
all  feeble  and  without  success. 

Antigontis  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  became  very  powerful,  some 
years  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  and  thereby  formidable  to  the  states  of 
Greece:  the  Lacedsemonians,  therefore,  entered  into  a  league  with  the 
Athenians  against  him,  and  engaged  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  accede  to 
it.  Antigonns,  in  order  to  frustrate  the  confederacy  which  these  two 
states  had  formed  against  him,  and  to  prevent  the  consequences  that 
might  result  from  it,  imuiediately  began  hostilities  with  the  siege  of 
Athens  ;  but  Ptolemy  soon  sent  a  fleet  thither,  under  the  command  of 
Patrochis,  one  of  his  generals;  while  Areas,  king  of  Lacedremon,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  succour  that  city  by  land.  Patroclus, 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  before  the  place,  advised  Areus  to  attack  the  ene- 
my, and  promised  to  make  a  descent,  at  the  same  time,  in  or;ier  to  assault 
them  in  the  rear.  This  counsel  was  very  judicious,  and  could  not  have 
failed  of  success,  had  it  been  carried  into  execution;  but  Areus,  who 
wanted  provisions  for  his  troops,  thought  it  more  advisable  to  return  to 
Sparta.  The  fleet,  therefore,  b(  in<;  incapable  of  acting  alone,  sailed 
back  to  Egypt  without  doing  any  Ihing.  This  is  the  usual  inconvenience 
to  which  troops  of  diiTerenl  nations  are  exposed,  when  they  are  com- 
manded by  chiefs  who  have  neither  any  subordination  nor  good  intelli- 
gence between  them.  Athens,  thus  abandoned  by  her  allies,  became  a 
prey  to  Asiligouus,  who  put  a  garrison  into  it. 

Pr.troclus  happened,  in  his  return,  to  stop  at  Caunus,  a  maritime  city 
of  Caria,  where  he  met  with  Sotades,  a  poet  universally  decried  for  the 
iniboundrd  licentiousness  both  of  his  verses  and  his  manners.  His  satyric 
poetry  never  spared  either  his  best  friends,  or  the  most  worthy  persons; 
and  even  the  sacred  characters  of  kings  were  not  exemptel  from  his  ma- 
lipnify.  When  he  was  at  the  court  of  Lysimachus,  he  affected  to  blacken 
the  reputation  of  Ptolemy  by  atrocious  calumnies;  and  when  he  was 
entertained  by  the  latter,  he  traduced  Lysimachus  in  the  same  manner. 
He  had  composed  a  virulent  satire  against  Ptolemy,  wherein  he  inserted 
many  cutting  reflections  on  his  marriage  with  Arsinoe,  his  own  sister ; 
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and  he  had  fled  from  Alexandria,  to  save  himself  from  the  resentment  of 
that  prince.  PatrocUis  tlioiifrht  it  his  duty  to  make  an  example  of  a  wretch 
who  had  atfronted  his  master  in  such  auinsoli'nt  manner.  He  according- 
ly caused  a  weij^lit  of  lead  to  be  fastened  to  his  body,  and  then  ordered 
hira  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  generality  of  poets  who  profess 
satire,  are  a  dangerous  and  detestable  race  of  men,  who  have  renounced 
all  probity  and  sense  of  shame,  and  whose  quill,  dipped  in  the  bitterest 
gall,  respects  neither  rank  nor  virtue. 

The  affairs  of  Ptolemy  were  greatly  perplexed  by  a  revolt  excited  in 
Egypt,  by  a  prince  from  w  honi  he  never  suspected  having  any  thing  of 
that  nature  to  fear.  Magas,  governor  of  Cyrenaica,  and  Libya,  having 
set  up  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  Ptolemy  his  roaster  and  benefac- 
tor, caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  those  provinces.  Ptolemy 
and  he  were  biothers  by  the  same  mother  ;  for  the  latter  was  the  son  of 
Berenice  and  Philip,  a  INIacedonian  officer,  who  was  her  husband  before 
she  was  espoused  by  Ptolemy  Soter.  Her  solicitations,  therefore,  ob- 
tained for  him  this  government  when  she  was  advanced  to  the  honours 
of  a  crown,  upon  tlie  death  of  Ophelias,  as  I  have  formerly  observed. 
Magas  had  so  well  established  himself  in  his  government  by  long  pos- 
session, and  by  his  marriage  with  Apame,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus 
Soter,  king  of  Syria,  that  he  endeavoured  to  render  himself  independent ; 
and  as  ambition  knows  no  bounds,  his  pretensions  rose  still  higher.  He 
was  not  contented  with  wresting  from  his  brother  the  two  provinces  he 
governed,  but  formed  a  resolution  to  dethrone  him.  With  this  view  he 
advanced  into  Egypt,  at  t!io  head  of  a  great  army,  and,  in  his  march 
towards  Alexandria,  made  himself  master  of  Paraetonium,  a  city  of 
Marmarica.  The  intelligence  he  received  of  the  revolt  of  the  MarmaridEe 
in  Libya,  prevented  him  from  proceeding  any  farther  in  this  expedition ; 
and  he  immediately  returned  to  regulate  the  disorders  in  his  provinces. 
Ptolemy,  who  had  marched  an  army  to  the  frontiers,  had  now  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  attacking  him  in  his  retreat,  and  entirely  defeating 
his  troops ;  but  a  new  danger  called  him  likewise  to  another  quarter. 
He  detected  a  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  against  him,  by  four 
thousand  Gauls,  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  pay,  and  who  intended  no 
less  than  to  drive  him  out  of  Egypt,  and  seize  it  for  themselves.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  frustrate  tlieir  design,  he  found  himself  obligi.-d  to 
return  to  Egypt,  where  he  drew  the  conspirators  into  an  island  in  the 
Nile,  and  shut  them  up  so  effectually  there,  that  tiiey  all  perished  by 
famine,  except  those  who  chose  rather  to  destroy  one  another,  than  lia- 
gtiisli  out  iheir  lives  in  that  miserable  manner. 

[A.  jSL  3740.  Ant.  J.  C.  204.] — Magas,  as  soon  as  he  had  calmed  the 
troubles  which  occasioned  his  return,  renewed  his  designs  on  Egypt,  and 
in  order  to  succeed  more  effectually,  engaged  his  father-in-law,  Antio- 
chus Soter,  to  enter  into  his  plan.  It  was  then  resolved,  that  Antiochus 
should  attack  Ptolemy  on  one  side,  wliile  Magas  invaded  hira  on  the  other  ; 
but  Ptolemy,  who  had  secret  intelligence  of  this  treaty,  anticipated  An- 
tiochus in  his  design,  and  gave  him  so  much  employment  in  all  his  mari- 
time provinces,  by  repeated  descents,  and  the  devastations  made  by  the 
troops  he  sent  into  those  parts,  that  this  prince  was  obliged  to  continue 
in  his  own  dominions,  to  concert  measures  for  their  defence  ;  and  Magas, 
who  had  relied  upon  a  diversion  to  be  made  in  his  favour  by  Antiochus, 
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thought  it  not  adviseable  to  enter  upon  any  action,  when  he  perceived 
his  ally  had  not  made  the  effort  on  which'he  depended.  Philetaerus,  who 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  died  the  following  year,  at  the  age  of 
fourscoic.*  He  was  an  (>unuch,  and  had  been  originally  a  servant  of  Do- 
ciraus,  an  oflBcer  in  the  army  of  Antigonus  ;  who  having  quitted  that 
prince  to  enter  into  the  service  of  Lysimachus,  was  followed  by  Phile- 
tsrus.  Lysimachus,  finding  him  a  person  of  great  capacity,  made  him 
his  treasurer,  and  intrusted  liira  with  the  government  of  the  city  of  Per- 
gamus,  in  which  his  treasures  were  deposited.  He  served  Lysimachus 
very  faithfully  in  this  post  for  several  years  ;  but  his  attachment  to  the 
interests  of  Agathocles,  the  eldest  son  of  Lysimachus,  who  was  destroyed 
by  tlie  intrigues  of  Arsinoe  the  younger,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  as 
I  have  formerly  related ;  and  the  affliction  he  testified  at  the  tragical 
death  of  that  prince,  caused  him  to  be  suspected  by  the  young  queen  ; 
and  she  accordingly  took  measures  to  destroy  him.  Philetserus,  who 
was  sensible  of  her  intentions,  resolved  upon  a  revolt,  and  succeeded  m 
his  design,  by  the  protection  of  Seleucus;  after  which  he  supported 
himself  in  the  possession  of  the  city  and  treasures  of  Lysimachus  ;  being 
favoured  in  his  views  by  the  trouoles  which  arose  upon  the  death  of  that 
prince,  and  tliat  of  Seleucus,  which  happened  seven  months  after.  He 
conducted  his  affairs  with  so  much  art  and  capacity,  amidst  all  the  divi- 
sions of  the  successors  of  those  two  princes,  that  he  preserved  the  city, 
■with  all  the  country  around  it,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  and  formed 
it  intoa  state  which  subsisted  forseveral  generations  in  his  family,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  most  potent  states  of  Asia.  He  had  two  brothers,  Eumenes 
and  Attains,  the  former  of  whom,  who  was  the  eldest,  had  a  son  named 
also  Eumenes,  who  succeeded  his  uncle,  and  reigned  twenty-two  years. 

In  this  year  began  the  first  Punic  war,  which  continued  for  the  space 
of  twenty-four  years,  between  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians. 

[A.  M.  3742.  Ant.  J.  C.  262.]— Nicomedes,  king  of  Bifhynia,  having 
built  a  city  near  the  place  where  Astacus,  which  Lysimuchus  had  de- 
stroyed, formerly  stood,  called  it  Nicomcdia,  from  his  own  name.  Great 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  thehistory  of  the  Lower  Empire,  because  several 
of  the  Roman  emperors  resided  there.  Aniiochus  Soter  was  desirous 
to  improve  the  death  of  Philetaerus  to  his  own  advantage,  and  take  that 
opportunity  to  seize  his  dominions  ;  but  Eumenes,  his  nephew  and  suc- 
cessor, raised  a  fine  army  for  his  defence,  and  obtained  such  a  complete 
victory  over  him  near  Sardis,  as  not  only  secured  him  the  possession  oif 
what  he  already  rnjoyed,  but  enabled  him  to  enlarge  his  dominions  con- 
siderably. 

[A.  M.37i3.  Ant.  J.  C.  261.] — Antiochus  returned  to  Antioch  after 
this  defeat,  where  he  ordered  one  of  his  sons  to  be  put  to  death  for  rais- 
'ng  a  commotion  in  his  absence, +  and  caused  the  otlier,  whose  name  was 
the  same  as  his  own,  to  be  proclaimed  king  ;  shortly  after  which  he  died, 
aiid  left  him  all  his  dominions.  This  young  prince  was  his  son  by  Stra- 
tonice,  the  daughter  of  Demetrius,  who,  from  his  mother-in-law,  became 
his  consort,  in  the  manner  I  have  before  mentioned. 

*  Strabo.  1.  xiii.  p.  023,  '21..     Aausan.  in  Att.  p.  13  &  18. 
+  M.  (If  la  Nauze  athrins,   that   there  is  an  error  in  this  abridgment  of 
Trogus  Pompeius.     The  reader  may  consult  torn.  VII.  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 
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Anliochus  the  son,  when  he  came  to  the  crown,  was  espoused  to  Lao- 
dice,  his  sister  by  tlie  father's  side.  He  afterwards  assumed  the  surname 
of  Theos,  which  sig-nifies  God,  and  di ..tinguisiies  him,  at  this  day,  from 
the  other  kings  of  Syria  wlio  were  called  by  the  name  of  Antiochus.  The 
Milesians  were  the  first  who  conferred  it  upon  him  to  testify  their  grati- 
tude for  his  delivering  them  from  the  tyranny  of  Timarcnus,  governor  of 
Caria  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  was  not  only  master  of  Egypt, 
but  of  Coele-.syria,  and  Palestine,  with  the  provinces  of  Cilicia,  Paraphy- 
lia,  Lycia,  ana  Caiia  in  Asia  Minor.  Tiniarchus  revolted  from  his  sove- 
reign, and  chose  Miletus  for  the  seat  of  his  residence.  The  Milesians, 
in  order  to  free  tiieniselves  from  this  tyrant,  had  lecourse  to  Antiochus, 
who  defeated  and  killed  him.  In  acknowledgment  for  which  they  ren- 
dered him  divine  honours,  and  even  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  God. 
With  such  impious  flattery  was  it  usual  to  treat  the  reigning  princes  of 
those  ages  !  The  Lemnians  had  likewise  bestowed  the  same  title  on  bis 
father  and  grandfather,  and  did  not  scruple  to  erect  temples  to  their  ho- 
nour;  and  the  people  of  Smyrna  were  altogether  as  obsequious  to  his 
mother  Stratonice. 

Berosus,  the  famous  historian  of  Babylon,  flourished  in  the  beginning 
of  this  prince's  reign,  and  dedicated  his  history  to  him.  Pliny  informs 
us,  that  it  contained  the  astronomical  observations  of  four  hundred  and 
eighty  years.  When  the  Macedonians  were  masters  of  Babylon,  Berosus 
made  himself  acquainted  with  their  language,  aud  went  first  to  Cos,  which 
had  been  rendered  famous  as  the  birth-place  of  Hippocrates,  and  there 
established  a  school,  in  which  he  taught  astronomy  and  astrology.  From 
Cos  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  where,  notwithstanding  the  futility  of  his 
art,  he  acquired  so  much  reputation  by  his  astrological  predictions,  that 
the  citizens  erected  a  statue  to  him,  with  a  tongue  of  gold,  in  the  Gym 
nasium,  where  the  youths  performed  all  their  exercises.  Josephus  and 
Eusebius  have  transmitted  to  us  some  excellent  fragments  of  this  history, 
that  illustrate  several  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  without  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  trace  any  exact  succession  of  the  kings  of  Ba- 
bylon. Ptolemy  being  solicitous  to  enrich  his  kingdom,  conceived  an 
expedient  to  draw  into  it  all  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  East ;  which, 
till  then,  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Tyrians,  who  transacted  it  by 
sea,  as  far  as  Elath ;  and  from  thence,  by  land  to  Rhinocorura,  and  from 
this  last  place  by  sea  again,  to  the  city  of  Tyre.  Elath  aud  Rhinocorura 
were  two  sea-ports  ;  the  first  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and- 
the  second  at  the  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  betv/een  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  and  near  the  mouths  of  the  river  of  Egypt. 

Ptolemy,  in  ordfer  to  draw  this  commerce  into  his  own  kingdom,  thought 
it  necessary  to  found  a  city  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  from 
whence  the  ships  were  to  set  out.  He  accordingly  built  it  almost  on 
the  frontiers  of  Ethiopia,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  his  mother  Berenice  ; 
but  the  port  not  being  very  commodious,  that  of  Myos-Hornos  was  pre- 
ferred as  being  very  near,  and  much  better  ;  aud  all  the  commodities  of 
Arabia,  India,  Persia,  and  Ethiopia,  were  landed  here.  From  thence 
they  were  conveyed  on  camels  to  Coptus,  where  they  were  again  ship- 
ped, and  brought  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria,  which  transmitted  them 
to  all  the  West,  in  exchange  for  its  merchandize,  which  was  afterwards 
exported  to  the  East.    But  as  the  passage  from  Coptus  to  the  Red  Sea 
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lay  across  the  deserts,  where  no  water  could  be  procured,  and  which  had 
neither  cities  nor  houses  to  lodge  the  caravans  ;  Ptolemy,  in  order  to  re- 
medy tliis  inconvenience,  caused  a  canal  to  be  opened  along  the  great 
road,  and  to  communicate  with  the  Nile  that  supplied  it  with  water.  On 
the  edge  of  this  canal  houses  were  erected,  at  proper  distances,  for  the 
reception  of  passengers,  and  to  supply  all  necessary  accommodations  for 
them  and  their  beasts  of  burden. 

Useful  as  all  these  labours  were,  Ptolemy  did  not  think  them  sufficient ; 
for  as  he  intended  to  engross  all  the  traffic  between  the  East  and  West 
into  his  dominions,  he  thought  his  plan  would  he  imperfect,  unless  he 
could  protect  what  he  had  facilated  in  other  respects.  With  this  view, 
he  caused  two  fleets  to  be  fitted  out,  one  for  tlie  Red  Sea,  and  the  other 
for  the  Mediterranean.  This  last  was  extremely  fine,  and  some  of  the 
vessels  which  composed  it  much  exceeded  the  common  size.  Two  of 
them,  in  particular,  had  thirty  benches  of  oars  ;  one  twenty;  four  rowed 
■with  fourteen;  two  with  twelve;  fourteen  with  eleven;  thirty  with 
nine ;  thirty-seven  with  seven  ;  five  with  six,  and  seventeen  with  five 
The  number  of  the  whole  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  twelve  vessels.  He 
had  as  many  more,  with  four  and  three  benches  of  oars,  beside  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  small  vessels.  With  this  formidable  fleet  he  not  only 
protected  his  commerce  from  all  insults;  but  kept  in  subjection,  as  long 
as  he  lived,  most  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  as  Cilicia, 
for  instance,  with  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  Caria,  as  far  as  the  Cyclades. 

[A.  M.  3746.  Ant.  J.  C.  258.] — Magas,  king  of  Cyrene  and  Libya, 
growing  very  aged  and  infirm,  caused  overtures  of  accommodation  to  be 
tendered  to  his  brother  Ptolemy,  with  the  proposal  of  a  marriage  between 
Berenice,  his  only  daughter,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  Egypt, 
and  a  promise  to  give  her  all  the  dominions  for  her  dowry.  The  nego- 
ciation  succeeded,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  on  those  terras. 

Magas,  however,  died  before  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  having  con- 
tinued in  the  government  of  liibya,  and  Cerenaica,  for  the  space  of  fifty 
years.  Toward  the  close  of  his  days  he  abandoned  himself  to  pleasure, 
and  particularly  to  excess  at  his  table,  wliich  greatly  impaired  his  liealth. 
His  widow  Apame,  whom  Justin  calls  Arsinoe,  resolved,  after  his  death, 
to  break  off  her  daughter's  marriage  with  the  son  of  Ptolemy,  as  it  had 
been  concluded  without  her  consent.  With  tills  view,  she  employed 
persons  in  Macedonia  to  invite  Demetrius,  the  uncle  of  king  Anligonus 
Gonatus,  to  come  to  her  court,  assuring  him,  at  the  same  time,  tliat  her 
daughter  and  crown  should  be  his.  Demetrius  arrived  there  in  a  short 
time,  but  as  soon  as  Apame  beheld  him,  she  contracted  a  violent  passion 
for  him,  and  resolved  to  espouse  him  herself.  From  that  moment  he  ne- 
glected the  daughter  to  attach  himself  to  the  mother  ;  and  as  he  imagined 
that  her  favour  raised  him  above  all  tilings,  he  began  to  treat  the  young 
princess,  as  well  as  the  ministers  and  officers  of  tiie  army,  in  such  an  in- 
solent and  imperious  manner,  that  they  formed  a  resolution  to  destroy 
him.  Berenice  herself  conducted  the  conspirators  to  the  door  of  her 
mother's  apartment,  where  they  stabbed  him  in  his  bed,  though  Apame 
employed  all  her  efforts  ta  save  him,  and  even  covered  him  with  her  own 
body.  Berenice,  after  this,  went  to  Egypt,  where  her  marriage  with 
Ptolemy  was  consummated,  and  Apame  was  sent  to  her  brother  Antiochus 
Tbeos,  in  Syria. 
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This  princess  had  the  art  to  exasperate  her  brother  so  effectually 
against  Ptolemy,  that  sh<^  at  last  spirited  him  up  to  a  war,  which  conti- 
nued for  a  lon^^  space  of  time,  and  was-productive  of  fatal  consequences 
to  Antiochus,  as  will  be  evident  in  the  sequel.  Ptolemy  did  not  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  his  declining  slate  of  health  not  per- 
mitting him  to  expose  himself  to  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign  and  the  in- 
coaveniencies  of  a  camp  ;  for  which  reason  he  left  the  war  to  the  conduct 
of  his  generals.  Antiocluis,  who  was  tiien  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  took 
the  field  at  the  head  of  all  the  forces  of  Babylon  and  the  East,  with  a 
resolution  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour.  History  has  not 
preserved  the  particulars  of  what  passed  in  that  campaign,  or  perhaps 
the  advantages  obtained  on  either  side  were  not  very  considerable,  and 
the  event  not  worthy  of  much  notice. 

Ptoleiny  did  not  forget  to  improve  his  library,  notwithstanding  the 
war,  and  continually  enriched  it  with  new  books.  He  was  exceedingly 
curious  in  pictures  and  designs  by  great  masters.  Aratus,  the  famous 
Sicyonian,  was  one  of  those  who  collected  for  hira  in  Greece  ;  and  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  gratify  tiie  taste  of  that  prince  for  those  works 
of  art  to  such  a  degree,  that  Ptolemy  entertained  a  friendship  for  him, 
and  presented  him  with  twenty-five  talents,  which  he  expended  in  the 
relief  of  the  necessitous  Sicyonians,  and  the  redemption  of  such  of  them 
as  were  detained  in  captivity.  While  Antiochus  was  employed  in  his 
war  with  Egypt,  a  great  insurrection  was  fomented  in  the  East,  and  his 
distance  at  that  time  rendered  him  incapable  of  taking  the  necessary 
steps  to  check  it  with  sufficient  expedition.  The  revolt,  therefore,  daily 
gathered  strength,  till  it  at  last  became  incapable  of  remedy.  These 
troubles  gave  birth  to  the  Parthian  empire. 

The  cause  of  these  commotions  proceeded  from  Agathocles,  governor 
of  the  Parthian  dominions  for  Antiochus.  This  officer  attempted  to  offer 
violence  to  a  youth  of  the  country,  whose  name  was  Tiridates;  upon 
which  which  Arsaces,  the  brother  of  the  boy,  a  person  of  low  extraction 
but  of  great  courage  and  honour,  assembled  some  of  his  friends,  in  order 
to  deliver  his  brother  from  the  brutality  intended  him.  They  accordingly 
fell  upon  the  governor,  killed  him  on  the  spot,  and  then  fled  for  safety 
with  several  persons  whom  they  had  drawn  together  for  their  defence 
against  the  pursuit  to  wliicli  such  a  bold  proceeding  would  inevitably 
expose  them.  Their  party  grew  so  numerous,  by  the  negligence  of  An- 
tiochus, that  Arsaces  soon  found  himself  strong  enough  to  drive  the 
Macedonians  out  of  that  province,  and  assume  the  government  himself. 
The  Macedonians  had  always  continued  masters  of  it,  from  the  death  of 
Alexander  ;  first  under  Eumenes,  then  under  Antigonus,  next  under 
Seleucus  Xicator,  and  lastly  under  Antiochus.     . 

Much  about  the  same  time,  Theodotus  also  revolted  in  Bactriana,  and 
from  a  governor,  became  king  of  that  province;  he  subjected  the  thou- 
sand cities  it  contained,  while  Antiochus  was  amusing  himself  with  the 
Egyptian  war  ;  and  strengthened  himself  so  effectually  in  his  new  ac- 
quisitions, that  it  became  impossible  to  reduce  him  afterwards.  This 
example  was  followed  by  all  the  other  nations  in  those  parts,  each  of 
whom  threw  off  the  yoke  at  the  same  time  ;  by  which  means  Antiochus 
lost  all  the  eastern  provinces  of  his  empire  beyond  the  Tigris.  This 
event  happened,   according   to  Justin,  when  L.   Manilas  VulsO*   and 
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M.  Atilius  Regulus,*  were  consuls  at  Rome  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  four- 
teenth year  of  the  first  Punic  war. 

[A.  M.  3755.  Ant.  J.  C.  249.]— The  troubles  and  revolts  in  the  East 
made  Antiochus  at  last  desirous  to  disengage  himself  from  the  war  with 
Ptolemy.     A  treaty  of  peace  was  accordingly  concluded  between  them  ; 
and  the  conditions  of  it  were,  that  Antiochus  should  divorce  Laodice, 
and  espouse  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy ;  that  he  should  also 
disinherit  his  issue  by  the  first  marriage,  and  secure  the  crown  to  his 
children  by  the  second.     Antiochus,  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
repudiated  Laodice,  though  she  was  his  sister  by  the  father's  side,  and 
had  brought  him  two  sons :  Ptolemy  then  embarked  at  Pelusium,  and 
conducted  his  daughter  to  Seleucia,  a  maritime  city,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Orontes,  a  river  of  Syria.      Antiochus  came  thither  to  receive  his 
bride,  and  the  nuptials  were  solemnized  with  great  magnificence.     Pto- 
lemy had  a  tender  affection  for  his  daughter,  and  gave  orders  to  have 
regular  supplies  of  water  from  the  Nile  transmitted  to  her;  believing  it 
better  for  her  health  than  any  other  water  whatever,  and  therefore  he 
was  desirous  she  should  drink  none  but  that.    When  marriages  are  con- 
tracted from  no  other  motives  than  political  views,  and  are  founded  on 
such  unjust  conditions,  they  are  generally  attended  with  calamitous  and 
fatal  events.     These  particulars  of  the  marriage  of  Antiochus  with  the 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  had  been  foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel.     I  shall 
here  repeat  the  beginning  of  this  prophecy,  which  has  already  been  ex- 
plained elsewhere,  that  the  reader  may  at  once  behold  and  admire  the 
prediction  of  the  greatest  events  in  our  history,  and  their  literal  accom- 
plishment at  the  appointed  time. 

'  I  will  now  show  thee  the  truth. 'f  These  words  were  spoken  to 
Daniel,  on  the  part  of  God,  by  the  man  clothed  in  linen.  '  Behold,  there 
shall  stand  up  yet  three  kings  in  Persia  ;'  namely,  Cyrus,  who  was  then 
upon  the  throne  ;  his  son  Cambyses  ;  and  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes. 
'  And  the  fourth  shall  be  far  richer  than  they  all  :  And  by  his  strength 
through  his  riches  he  shall  stir  up  all  against  the  realm  of  Greece.'  The 
monarch  here  meant  was  Xerxes,  who  invaded  Greece  with  a  very  for- 
midable army.  And  a  mighty  king  shall  stand  up,  that  shall  rule  with 
great  dominion,  and  do  according  to  his  will.'{  In  this  part  of  the 
prophecy  we  may  easily  trace  Alexander  the  Great.  '  And  when  he  shall 
stand  up,  his  kingdom  shall  be  broken  (by  his  death),  and  shall  be  di- 
vided towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven  ;  and  not  to  his  posterity,  nor 
according  to  his  dominion  which  he  ruled :  for  his  kingdom  shall  be 
plucked  up,  even  for  others  beside  those  ;'ll  namely,  beside  the  four 
greater  princes.  We  have  already  seen  the  vast  empire  of  Alexander 
parcelled  out  into  four  great  kingdoms  ;  without  including  those  foreign 
princes  who  founded  other  kingdoms  in  Cappadocia,  Armenia,  Bitliynia, 
Ileraclea,  and  on  the  Bosphorus.     All  this  was  present  to  Daniel. 

This  prophet  then  proceeds  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  marriage  we 
have  already  mentioned.  '  The  king  of  the  South  shall  be  strong,  and 
one  of  his  princes  ;  and  he  shall  be  strong  above  him,  and  have  domi- 
nion ;  his  dominion  shall  be  a  great  dominion.  And  in  the  end  of  years 
they  shall  join  themselves  together ;    for  the  king's   daughter  of  the 

•  In  the  Fasti  he  is  called  C.  Atilius.  +  Dan.  xi.  2. 

t  Dan.  xi.  3.  II  Ver.  4. 
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South  shall  come  to  the  king  of  the  North  to  make  an  agreement :  but  he 
shall  not  retain  the  power  of  the  arm,  neither  shall  he  stand,  nor  his 
arm  :  but  she  shall  be  given  up,  and  they  that  brought  her,  and  he  that 
begat  her,  and  he  that  strengthened  her  in  these  times.' 

It  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  Daniel,  in  this  passage,  and 
throughout  all  the  remaining  part  of  the  chapter  before  us,  confines  him- 
self to  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  because  they  were  the  only  princes 
who  engaged  in  wars  against  the  people  of  God. 

'The  king  of  the  South  shall  be  strong.'*  This  king  of  the  South  was 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  king  of  Egypt ;  and  the  king  of  the  North 
was  Seleucus  Nicator,  king  of  Syria.  AnJ,  indeed,  such  was  their  exact 
situation  with  respect  to  Judaea,  which  has  Syria  to  the  north,  and  Egypt 
to  the  south. 

According  to  Daniel,  king  of  Egypt,  who  first  reigned  in  that  country 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  was  Ptolemy  Soter,  whom  he  calls  the  king  of 
the  South,  and  declares,  that  he  shall  be  sUrong.  The  exactness  of  this 
character  is  fully  justified  by  what  we  have  seen  in  his  history  :  for  he  was 
master  of  Egypt,  Libya,  Cerenaica,  Arabia,  Palestine,  Coele-syria,  and 
most  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  ;  with  the  island  of  Cyprus  : 
as  also  of  several  isles  in  the  ^Egean  sea,  which  is  now  called  the  Archi- 
pelago ;  and  even  some  cities  of  Greece,  as  Sicyon  and  Corinth. 

The  prophet,  after  this,  mentions  another  of  the  four  successors  to  this 
empire,  whom  he  calls  Princes  or  Governors't  This  was  Seleucus 
Nicator,  the  king  of  the  North;  of  whom  he  declares,  that  he  'should 
be  more  powerful  than  the  king  of  the  South,  and  his  dominion  more 
extensive :'  for  this  is  the  import  of  the  prophet's  expression,  '  he  shall 
be  strong  above  him,  and  have  dominion.'  It  is  easy  to  prove,  that  his 
territories  were  of  greater  extent  than  those  of  the  king  of  Egypt;  for 
he  was  master  of  all  the  East,  from  mount  Taurus  to  the  river  Indus  ; 
and  also  of  several  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  between  mount  Taurus  and 
the  JEgenn  sea  ;  to  which  he  added  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  a  little  before 
his  death. 

Daniel  then  informs  us,  '  of  the  coming  of  the  daughter  of  the  kin»  of 
the  South,  to  the  king  of  the  North,  and  mentions  the  treaty  of  peace 
wl^ch  was  concluded  on  this  occasion  between  the  two  kings.'*  This 
evidently  points  out  the  marriage  of  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
king  of  Egypt,  with  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  and  the  peace  con- 
cluded between  them  in  consideration  of  this  alliance  ;  every  circumstance 
of  which  exactly  happened,  according  to  the  prediction  before  us.  The 
sequel  of  this  history  will  show  us  the  fatal  event  of  this  marriage,  which 
was  also  foretold  by  the  prophet.  In  the  remaining  part  of  the  chapter 
he  relates  tlie  most  remarkable  events  of  future  times,  under  these  two 
races,  to  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  great  persecutor  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  I  shall  be  careful,  as  the  events  occur  in  the  series  of 
this  history,  to  apply  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  to  them,  tiiat  the  reader 
may  observe  the  exact  accomplishment  of  each  prediction. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  but  recognize  in  this  place,  with  admiration 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  which  relate  in  so  particular  and  cir- 
cumstantial  a  manner,  a  variety  of  singular  and  extraordinary   facts, 

*  Dan.  xi. .'».  t  Ver.  6.  %  Ver.  0. 
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above  three  hundred  years  before  they  were  transacted.  What  an  im- 
mense chain  of  events  extend  from  the  prophecy  to  the  time  of  its  accom- 
plishment ;  by  the  breaking  of  any  single  link,  the  whole  would  be  dis- 
concerted !  With  respect  to  the  marriage  alone,  what  hand,  but  that  of 
the  Almighty,  could  have  conducted  so  many  different  views,  intrigues, 
and  passions,  to  the  same  point  ?  What  knowledge  but  this  could,  with 
so  much  certainty,  have  foreseen  such  a  number  of  distinct  circumstances 
subject  not  only  to  the  freedom  of  will,  but  even  to  the  irregular  im- 
pressions of  caprice  ?  And  what  man  but  must  adore  that  sovereign 
power  which  God  exercises,  in  a  secret  but  certain  manner,  over  kings 
and  princes,  whose  very  crimes  he  renders  subservient  to  the  execution 
of  his  sacred  will  and  the  accomplishment  of  his  eternal  decrees  ;  in 
wiiich  all  events,  both  general  and  particular,  have  their  appointed  time 
and  place  fixed  beyond  the  possibility  of  failing,  even  those  which  depend 
the  most  on  the  choice  and  liberty  of  mankind  ? 

[A.  M.  3736.  Ant.  J.  C.  248.] — As  Ptolemy  was  curious,  to  an  uncom- 
mon degree,  in  the  statues,  designs,  and  pictures  of  excellent  masters, 
as  well  as  in  books  ;  he  saw,  during  the  time  he  continued  in  Syria,  a 
statue  of  Diana,  in  one  of  the  temples,  with  which  he  was  highly  pleased. 
Auligonus  made  him  a  present  of  it,  at  his  request,  and  he  carried  it  into 
Egypt.  Some  time  after  his  return,  Arsinoe  was  seized  with  an  indis- 
position, and  dreamed  that  Diana  appeared  to  her,  and  acquainted  her, 
liiat  Ptolemy  was  the  occasion  of  her  illness,  by  his  having  taken  her 
statue  out  of  the  temple  where  it  was  consecrated  to  her  divinity.  Upon 
tliis  the  statue  was  sent  back,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  Syria,  in  order  to 
be  replaced  in  the  proper  temple.  It  was  also  accompanied  with  rich 
presents  to  the  goddess,  and  a  variety  of  sacrifices  were  offered  up  to 
appease  her  displeasure  ;  but  they  were  not  succeeded  by  any  favourable 
effect.  The  queen's  distemper  was  so  far  from  abating,  that  she  died  in 
a  short  fime,  and  left  PtokMny  inconsolable  at  her  loss  ;  and  more  so, 
because  he  imputed  her  death  to  his  own  indiscretion,  in  having  removed 
the  statue  of  Diana  out  of  the  temple. 

This  taste  for  statues,  pictures,  and  other  rare  curiosities  of  art,  may 
be  very  commendable  in  a  prince,  and  other  great  men,  when  indulged  to 
a  certain  degree  ;  but  when  a  i)erson  abandons  himself  to  it  entirely,  it 
degenerates  into  a  dangerous  temptation,  and  frequently  promjjts  him  to 
notorious  injustice  and  violence.  This  is  evident  by  what  Cicero  relates 
of  Verres,  who  practised  a  kind  of  piracy  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  praetor, 
by  stripping  private  houses,  and  even  the  temples,  of  all  their  finest  and 
most  valuable  curiosities.  But  though  a  person  should  have  no  recourse 
to  such  heinous  methods,  it  is  still  very  shocking  and  offensive,  says 
Cicero,  to  say  to  a  person  of  distinction,  worth,  and  fortune,  '  Sell  me 
this  picture,  or  that  statue,'  since  it  is,  in  effect,  declaring,  '  You  are 
unworthy  to  hav(!  such  an  admirable  piece  in  your  possession,  which 
suits  only  a  person  of  my  rank  and  taste.  'I  mention  nothing  of  the  enor- 
mous expenses  into  which  a  man  is  drawn  by  this  passion  ;  for  these 
exquisite  pitces  have  no  price  but  what  the  desire  of  possessing  them 
sets  upon  them,  and  that  we  know  has  no  bounds. 

Though  Arsinoe  was  older  than  Ptolemy,  and  too  far  advanced  in 
years  to  have  any  children  wlien  he  espoused  her  ;  he  however  retained 
a  constant  and  temler  passion  for  her  to  the  last,  and   rendered  all  ira- 
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aginable  honours  to  her  memory  after  her  death.  He  gave  her  name  to 
several  cities,  which  he  caused  to  be  built,  and  performed  a  number  of 
other  remarkable  things,  to  testify  how  well  he  loved  her. 

Nothing  could  be  more  extraordinary  than  the  design  he  had  formed 
of  erecting  a  temple  to  her,  at  Alexandria,  with  a  dome  rising  above  it, 
the  concave  part  of  which  was  to  be  lined  with  adament,  in  order  to  keep 
an  iron  statue  of  the  queen  suspended  in  the  air.  This  design  was  the 
invention  of  Dinocrates,  a  famous  architect  in  those  times  ;  and  the  mo- 
ment he  proposed  it  to  Ptolemy,  that  prince  gave  orders  for  beginning  the 
work  without  delay.  The  experiment,  however,  remained  imperfect,  for 
want  of  sufficient  time  ;  for  Ptolemy  and  the  architect  dying  within  a 
very  short  time  after  this  resolution,  the  project  was  entirely  discontinued. 
It  has  long  been  said,  and  even  believed,  that  the  body  of  Mahomet  was 
suspended  in  this  manner,  in  an  iron  coffin,  by  a  loadstone  fixed  in  the 
vaulted  roof  of  the  chamber  where  his  corpse  was  deposited  after  his 
death  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  vulgar  error,  without  the  least  foundation. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  survived  his  beloved  Arsinoe  but  a  short  time. 
[  A.  M.  3727.  Ant.  J.  C.  247.  ] — He  was  naturally  of  a  tender  consti- 
tution, and  the  luxurious  manner  of  life  he  led  contributed  to  the  decay 
of  his  health.  The  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  his  aflSiction  for  the  loss  of 
a  c<  nsort  whom  he  loved  to  adoration,  brought  upon  him  a  languishing 
disorder,  which  ended  his  days,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-eighth  of  his  reign.  He  left  twD  sons  and  a  daughter,  whom  he  had 
by  his  first  wife  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of  Lysimachus,  a  different  person 
from  the  last-mentioned  queen  of  that  name.  His  eldest  son,  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  succeeded  him  in  the  throne;  the  second  bore  the  name  of 
Lysimachus,  his  grandfather  by  the  mother's  side,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  his  brother  for  engaging  in  a  rebellion  against  him.  The  name  of 
the  daughter  was  Berenice,  whose  marriage  with  Antiochus  Theos,  king 
of  Syria,  has  already  been  related. 

SECT.  IX.  CHARACTER  AND  QUALITIES  OF    PTOLEMY 
PHILADELPHUS. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  had  certainly  great  and  excellent  qualities  ; 
and  yet  we  cannot  propose  him  as  a  perfect  model  of  a  good  king, 
because  those  qualities  were  counterpoised  by  defects  altogether  as  con- 
siderable. He  dishonoured  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  by  his  resent- 
ment against  a  man  of  uncommon  merit,  I  mean  Demetrius  Phalereus 
because  lie  had  given  some  advice  to  his  father,  contrary  to  the  interest 
of  Philadelphus,  but  entirely  conformable  to  equity  and  natural  right. 
His  immens  e  riches  soon  drew  after  Ihem  a  train  of  luxury  and  effeminate 
pleasures,  the  usual  concomitants  of  such  high  fortunes,  which  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  enervate  his  mind.  He  was  not  very  industrious  in 
cultivating  the  military  virtues  ;  but  we  must  acknowledge  at  the  same 
time,  tiiat  a  remissness  of  this  nature  is  not  always  a  misfortune  to  a 
people.  He,  however,  made  an  ample  compensation  for  this  neglect,  by 
his  love  of  the  art  SHnd  sciences,  and  his  generosity  to  learned  men.  The 
fame  of  his  liberalitiea  invited  several  illustrious  poets  to  his  court,  par- 
ticularly Calimachus,  Lycophron,  and  Theocritus ;  the  last  of  whom 
gives  him  a  very  high  character  in  some  of  his  Idyllia.  We  have  already 
seen  his  extraordinary  taste  for  books;   and  that  he  spared  no  expense 
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in  the  augmentation  and  embellishment  of  the  library  founded  by  his 
father,  from  whence  both  those  princes  have  derived  as  much  glory  as 
could  have  redounded  to  them  from  the  greatest  conquests.  As  Phila- 
delphus  had  abundance  of  wit,  and  his  happy  natural  disposition  had 
been  carefully  cultivated  by  able  masters,  he  always  retained  a  peculiar 
taste  for  the  sciences,  but  in  such  a  manner,  as  suited  the  dignity  of  a 
prince  ;  since  he  never  suffered  them  to  engross  his  whole  attention,  but 
regulated  his  propensity  to  those  grateful  amusements  by  prudence  and 
moderation.  In  order  to  perpetuate  this  taste  in  his  dominions,  he 
<>rpcted  public  schools  and  academies  at  Alexandria,  where  they  long 
flourished  in  great  reputation.  He  loved  to  converse  with  men  of  learn- 
ing, and  as  the  greatest  masters  in  every  kind  of  science  were  emulous 
to  obtain  his  favour,  he  extracted  from  each  of  them,  if  I  may  use  that 
expression,  the  flower  and  quintessence  of  the  sciences  in  which  they 
excelled.  This  is  the  inestimable  advantage  which  princes  and  great 
men  possess  ;  and  happy  are  they  when  they  know  how  to  use  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring,  in  agreeable  conversations,  a  thousand  things,  not 
only  curious,  but  useful  and  important,  with  respect  to  government. 

This  intercourse  of  Philadelphus  with  learned  men,  and  his  care  to 
give  due  honour  to  the  arts,  may  be  considered  as  the  source  of  those 
measures  he  pursued,  through  the  course  of  his  long  reign,  to  make  com- 
merce flourish  in  his  dominions  ;  in  which  attempt  no  prince  ever  suc- 
ceeded more  effectually  than  himself.  The  greatest  expenses,  in  this 
particular,  could  never  discourage  him  from  persisting  in  what  he  pro- 
posed to  accomplish.  We  have  already  observed,  that  he  built  whole 
cities  in  order  to  protect  and  facilitate  his  intended  traffic  ;  that  he  opened 
a  very  long  canal  through  deserts  destitute  of  water  ;  and  maintained  a 
very  numerous  and  complete  navy  in  each  of  the  two  seas,  merely  for  the 
defence  of  his  merchants.  His  principal  point  in  view  was  to  secure  to 
strangers  all  imaginable  safety,  convenience,  and  freedom  in  his  ports, 
without  fettering  trade  in  any  degree,  or  endeavouring  to  turn  it  from 
its  proper  channel,  in  order  to  make  it  subservient  to  his  own  particular 
interest;  as  he  was  persuaded,  that  commerce  was  like  some  springs  that 
soon  cease  to  flow,  when  diverted  from  their  natural  course* 

These  were  views  worthy  of  a  great  princf,  and  a  consummate  poli- 
tician, and  their  lasting  effects  were  infinitely  beneficial  to  his  kingdom. 
They  have  even  continued  to  our  days,  strengthened  by  the  principles  of 
the  first  establishment,  after  a  duration  of  above  two  thousand  yenrs  ; 
opening  a  perpetual  flow  of  new  riches,  and  new  commodities  of  every 
kind,  info  all  nations  ;  drawing  continually  from  fhem  a  return  of  volun- 
tary contributions  ;  uniting  the  East  and  West  by  the  mutual  supply  of 
their  rcsponfive  wants  ;  and  establisliing  on  this  basis  a  commerce  that 
has  constantly  supported  itself  from  age  to  age  without  interruption. 
Those  great  conquerors  and  cslebraled  heroes,  whose  merit  has  been  so 
highly  •extt)lled,  not  to  mention  the  ravages  and  desolation  they  have 
occasioned  to  mankind,  have  scarce  left  behind  them  any  traces  of  the 
conquests  and  acquisitions  they  have  made  for  aggrandizing  their  em- 
pires ;  or  at  least  those  traces  have  not  been  durable,  and  the  revolutions 
to  which  the  most  potimt  states  are  obnoxious,  divest  them  of  tiieir  con- 
quests in  a  short  time,  and  transfer  thent  to  others.  On  (he  contrary, 
the  commerce  of  Egypt,  established  tb'is  bv  Pliiladelphus,    instead   of 
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being  shaken  by  time,  has  rather  increased  through  a  long  succession  of 
ages,  and  become  daily  more  useful  and  indispensable  to  all  nations.  So 
that,  when  \ye  trace  it  up  to  its  source,  we  shall  be  sensible  that  this 
prince  ought  to  be  considered  not  only  as  the  benefactor  of  Egypt,  but 
of  all  mankind  in  general,  to  the  latest  posterity. 

What  we  have  already  observed,  in  the  history  of  Philadelphus,  with 
respect  to  the  inclination  of  the  neighbouring  people  to  transplant  them- 
selves in  crowds  into  Egypt,  preferring  a  residence  in  a  foreign  land  to 
the  natural  affection  of  mankind  for  their  native  soil,  is  another  glorious 
panegyric  on  this  prince  ;  as  the  most  essential  duty  of  kings,  and  the 
most  grateful  pleasure  they  can  possibly  enjoy,  amidst  the  splendours  of 
a  throne,  is  to  gain  the  love  of  mankind,  and  to  make  their  government 
desirable.  Ptolemy  was  sensible,  as  an  able  politician,  that  the  only 
sure  expedient  for  extending  his  dominions  without  any  act  of  violence, 
was  to  multiply  his  subjects,  and  attach  them  to  his  government,  by  their 
interest  and  inclination  ;  to  cause  the  land  to  be  cultivated  in  a  better 
manner  ;  to  make  arts  and  manufactures  flourish  :  and  to  augment,  by  a 
thousand  judicious  measures,  the  power  of  a  prince  and  his  kingdom, 
whose  real  strength  consists  in  the  multitude  of  his  subjects. 


CHAPTER  11. 

SECT.  I.— THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  PARTHL4N  EM- 
PIRE BY  ARSACES  — ANTIOCHUS  IS  SLAIN  BY  ROBBERS. 
THK  DEATH  OF  DEMETRIUS,  KING  OF  MACEDONIA.— 
ANTIGONUS  SEIZES  THE  THRONE  OF  THAT  PRINCE.— 
THE  DEATH  OF  SELEUCUS. 

[A.  M.  375S.  Ant.  J.  C.  24G.] — As  soon  as  Antiochus  Theos  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  his  father-in- 
law,  he  divorced  Berenice,  and  recalled  Laodice  and  her  child.ten.  Lao- 
dice  who  knew  the  variable  disposition  and  inconstancy  of  Antiochus, 
and  was  apprehensive  that  the  same  levity  of  mind  would  induce  him  to 
return  to  Berenice  again,  resolved  to  improve  the  present  opportunity  to 
secure  the  crown  for  her  son.  Her  own  children  were  disinherited  by 
the  treaty  made  with  Ptolemy  ;  by  which  it  was  also  stipulated,  that  the 
issue  Berenice  might  have  by  Antiochus  should  succeed  to  the  throne, 
and  she  then  had  a  son.  Laodice,  therefore,  caused  Antiochus  to  be 
poisoned,  and  when  she  saw  that  he  was  dead,  she  placed  in  his  bed  a 
person  named  Artemon,  who  very  much  resembled  him  both  in  his  fea- 
tures and  the  tone  of  his  voice,  to  act  the  part  she  had  occasion  for.  He 
acquitted  himself  with  great  dexterity ;  taking  great  care,  in  the  few 
visits  that  were  paid  him,  to  recommend  his  dear  Laodice  and  her  chil- 
dren to  the  lords  and  people.  In  his  name  were  issued  orders,  by  which 
his  eldest  son  Seleucus  Callinicus  was  appointed  his  successor.  His 
death  was  then  declared,  upon  which  Seleucus  peaceably  ascended  the 
throne,  and  enjoyed  it  for  the  space  of  twenty  years.  It  appears  by  the 
sequel,  that  his  brother  Antiochus,  surnamed  Hierax,  had  the  government 
of  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  where  he  commanded  a  very  considerable 
body  of  troops. 

Laodice.  not  believing  herself  safe  as  long  as  Berenice  and  her  son 
lived,   concerted   measures   with   Seleucus  to   destroy  them  also :    but 

VOL.    III.  F 
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Berenice  being  informed  of  their  design,  escaped  with  her  son  to  Daphne, 
where  she  sliut  herself  up  in  the  asylum  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator.  But 
being  at  last  betrayed  by  the  perfidy  of  those  who  besieged  her  there  by 
the  order  of  Laodice,  first  her  son  and  then  herself,  with  all  the  Egyp- 
tians who  had  accompanied  her  to  that  retreat,  were  murdered  in  the 
blackest  and  most  inhuman  manner.  This  event  was  an  exact  accom- 
plishment of  what  the  prophet  Daniel  had  foretold  with  relation  to  this 
marriage.  'Tlie  king's  daughter  of  the  South  shall  come  to  the  king  of 
the  North  to  make  an  agreement:  but  he  shall  not  retain  the  power  of 
the  arm,  neither  shall  he  stand,  nor  his  arm  ;  but  she  shall  be  given  up, 
and  they  that  brought  her,  and  he  that  begat  her,  and  he  that  strength 
ened  her  in  those  times.'  I  am  not  surprised  that  Porphyry,  who  was  a 
professed  enemy  to  Christianity,  should  represent  those  prophecies  of 
Daniel  as  predictions  made  after  the  several  events  to  which  they  refer: 
for  could  they  possibly  be  clearer  if  he  had  even  been  a  spectator  of  the 
acts  he  foretold  ? 

What  probability  was  there  that  Egypt  and  Syria,  which,  in  the  time 
of  Daniel  constituted  part  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  as  tributary  pro- 
vinces, should  each  of  them  be  governed  by  kings  who  originally  sprung 
from  Greece?  "Vet  the  prophet  saw  them  established  in  those  dominions 
above  three  hundred  years  before.  He  beheld  these  two  kings  in  a  state 
of  war,  and  saw  them  afterwards  reconciled  by  a  treaty  of  peace  ratified 
by  a  marriage.  He  also  observed,  that  it  was  the  king  of  Egypt,  and 
not  the  king  of  Syria,  who  cemented  the  union  between  them  by  the  gift 
of  his  daughter.  He  saw  her  conducted  from  Egypt  to  Syria,  in  a  pom- 
pous and  magnificent  manner ;  but  was  sensible  that  this  event  would  be 
succeeded  by  a  strange  catastrophe.  In  a  word,  he  discovered  tiiat  the 
issue  of  this  princess,  notwithstanding  all  the  express  precautions  in  the 
treaty  for  securing  tiieir  succession  to  the  crown,  in  exclusion  of  the  chil- 
dren by  a  former  marriage,  were  so  far  from  ascending  the  throne,  that 
they  were  entirely  exterminated;  and  that  the  new  queen  herself  was 
delivered  up  to  her  rival,  who  caused  her  to  be  destroyed,  with  all  thp 
officers  who  conducted  her  out  of  Egypt  into  Syria,  and  who,  till  then, 
had  been  her  strength  and  support.  '  Great  God  !  how  wortiiy  are  thy 
cracks  to  be  believed  and  reverenced.'  Testimonia  tua  credibilia,  facta 
sunt  nimis. 

While  Berenice  was  besieged  and  blocked  up  in  Daphne,  the  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  who  hail  received  intelligence  of  her  treatnient,  were  touched 
with  compassion  at  her  misfortune  ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  formed 
a  confederacy,  and  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  Aniioch  for  her  relief.  Her 
brother  Ptolemy  Euergetes  was  also  as  expeditious  as  possible  to  ad- 
vance thither  with  a  formidable  army ;  but  tiie  unhappy  Berenice  and  her 
children  were  dead  before  any  of  these  auxiliary  troops  could  arrive. 
When  they  therefore  saw  that  all  their  endeavours  to  save  the  queen  and 
her  children  were  rendered  ineffectual,  they  immediately  determined  to 
revenge  her  death  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  troops  of  Asia  joined 
those  of  Egypt,  and  Ptolemy,  who  commanded  them,  was  as  successful 
as  he  could  dssire  in  tht-  satisfaction  of  his  just  resentment.  The  crimi- 
ual  proceeding  of  Laodice,  and  of  the  king  her  son,  who  had  made  him- 
self an  accomplice  in  her  barbarity,  soon  alienated  the  aflection  of  the 
people  from  them  ;  and  Ptolemy  not  only  caused  Laodice  to  suffer  death, 
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but  made  liimself  master  of  all  Syria  and  Cilicia;  after  which  he  passed 
the  Euphrates,  and  conquered  all  the  country  as  far  as  Babylon  and  the 
Tigris;  and  if  the  progress  of  his  arms  had  not  been  interrupted  by  a 
sedition  wliich  obliged  him  to  return  to  Egypt,  he  would  certainly  have 
subdued  all  the  provinces  of  the  Syrian  empire.  He,  however,  left  Anti- 
ochus,  one  of  his  generals,  to  govern  the  provinces  he  had  gained  on  this 
side  of  mount  Taurus  ;  and  Xanthippus  was  intrusted  with  those  that  lay 
beyond  It ;  Ptolemy  then  marched  back  to  Egypt,  laden  with  the  spoils 
he  had  acquired  by  his  conquests. 

Tins  prince  carried  off  forty  thousand  talents  of  silver,*  with  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
statues,  part  of  which  were  those  Egyptian  idols  that  Cambyses,  after 
his  conquest  of  that  kingdom,  had  sent  into  Persia.  Ptolemy  gained  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects  by  replacing  those  idols  in  their  ancient  temples, 
when  he  returned  from  this  expedition :  for  the  Egyptians,  who  were 
more  devoted  to  their  superstitious  idolatry  tlian  all  the  rest  of  mankind, 
thought  they  could  not  sufficiently  express  their  veneration  and  gratitude 
to  a  king,  who  had  restored  their  gods  to  them  in  such  a  manner.  Ptolemy 
derived  from  this  action  the  title  of  Euergetes,  which  signifies  a  bene- 
factor, a  title  infinitely  preferable  to  all  appellations  which  conquerors 
have  assumed  from  a  false  idea  of  glory.  An  epithet  of  this  nature  is 
the  true  characteristic  of  king,  whose  solid  greatness  consists  in  the 
inclination  and  ability  to  improve  the  welfare  of  their  subjects  ;  and  it 
were  to  be  wished,  that  Ptolemy  had  merited  this  title  by  actions  more 
worthy  of  it. 

All  this  was  also  accomplished  exactly  as  the  prophet  Daniel  had 
foretold,  and  we  need  only  cite  the  text,  to  prove  what  we  advance. — 
'  But  out  of  a  branch  of  her  root  (intimating  the  king  of  the  South,  who 
was  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  the  son  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus)  shall  one 
stand  up  in  his  estate,  who  shall  come  with  an  army,  and  shall  enter  into 
the  fortress  of  the  king  of  the  North  (Seleucus  Callinicus),  and  shall 
deal  against  them,  and  shall  prevail.  And  shall  also  carry  captives  into 
Egypt,  their  gods,  with  their  princes,  and  with  their  precious  vessels  of 
silver,  and  of  gold,  and  he  shall  continue  more  years  than  the  king  of  the 
North.  So  the  king  of  the  South  shall  come  into  his  kingdom  (that  is, 
the  kingdom  of  Seleucus),  and  shall  return  into  his  own  land  :'  namely, 
into  Egypt. 

When  Ptolemy  Euergetes  set  out  on  this  expedition,  his  queen  Bere- 
nice, who  tenderly  loved  him,  being  apprehensive  of  the  dangers  to  which 
he  would  be  exposed  in  the  war,  made  a  vow  to  consecrate  her  hair,  if 
he  should  happen  to  return  in  safety.  This  was  most  probably  a  sacri- 
fice of  the  ornament  she  most  esteemed ;  and  when  she  at  last  saw  him 
return  with  so  much  glory,  the  accomplishment  of  her  promise  was  her 
immediate  care ;  in  order  to  which  she  caused  her  hair  to  be  cut  off,  and 
then  dedicated  it  to  the  gods  in  the  temple  which  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
had  founded  in  honour  of  his  beloved  Arsinoe  on  Zephyrion,  a  promon- 
tory in  Cyprus,  imder  the  name  of  the  Zephyrian  Venus.  This  conse- 
crated hair  bein?  lost  soon  after  by  some  unknown  accident,  Ptolemy 
was  extremely  offended  with  the  priests  for  their  negligence :  upon  which 

*  About  six  millions  sterling. 
F  2 
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Conon  of  Samoa,  an  artful  courtier,  and  also  a  mathematiciao,  being  then 
at  Alexandria,  took  upon  him  to  affirm,  that  the  locks  of  the  queen's  hair 
had  been  conveyed  to  heaven  ;  and  he  pointed  out  seven  stars  near  the 
lion's  tail,  which  till  tiien  had  never  been  part  of  any  constellation  ;  de- 
claring, at  the  same  time,  that  those  were  the  hair  of  Berenice.  Several 
other  astronomers,  either  to  make  their  court  as  well  as  Conon,  or  that 
they  might  not  draw  upon  themselves  the  displeasure  of  Ptolemy,  gave 
those  stars  the  same  name,  which  is  still  used  to  this  day.  Callimachus, 
■who  had  been  at  the  court  of  Philadelphus,  composed  a  short  poem  on 
the  hair  of  Berenice,  which  Catullus  afterwards  translated  into  Latin, 
which  version  is  come  down  to  us. 

Ptolemy,  in  his  return  from  this  expedition,  passed  through  Jerusalem, 
where  he  offered  a  great  number  of  sacrifices  to  the  God  of  Israel,  in 
order  to  render  homage  to  him,  for  the  victories  he  had  obtained  over  the 
king  of  Syria  ;  by  which  action  he  evidently  discovered  his  preference 
of  the  true  God  to  all  the  idols  of  Egypt.  Perliaps  the  propliecies  of 
Daniel  were  shown  to  that  prince,  and  he  might  conclude,  from  what  they 
contained,  that  all  his  conquests  and  successes  were  owing  to  that  God 
who  had  caused  them  to  be  foretold  so  exactly  by  his  prophets. 

Seleucus  had  been  delaine  J  for  some  time  in  his  kingdom,  by  the  ap- 
prehension of  domestic  troubles  ;  but  when  he  received  intelligence  that 
Ptolemy  was  returning  to  Egypt,  he  set  sail  with  a  considerable  fleet  to 
reduce  the  revolted  cities.  His  enterprise  was,  however,  ineffectual  ; 
for  as  soon  as  he  advanced  into  the  open  sea,  his  whole  navy  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  violent  tempest ;  as  if  Heaven  itself,  says  Justin,  had  made 
the  winds  atid  waves  the  ministers  of  his  vengeance  on  tliis  parricide. 
Seleucus,  and  some  of  his  attendants,  were  aluiost  the  only  persons  who 
were  saved,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  escaped  naked  from 
the  general  wreck.  But  this  dreadful  stroke,  which  seemed  intended  to 
overwhelm  him,  contributed,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  re-establishment  of 
bis  affairs.  The  cities  of  Asia  which  had  revolted,  through  the  horror 
they  conceived  against  him,  after  the  murder  of  Berenice  and  her  chil- 
dren, no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  the  great  loss  he  had  now  sus- 
tained, than  they  imagined  him  sufficiently  punished  ;  and  as  their  hatred 
was  then  changed  into  couipassion,  they  all  declared  for  him  anew.  This 
unexpected  change  having  reinstated  him  fn  tlie  greatest  part  of  his  do- 
minions, he  was  industrious  to  raise  another  army  to  recover  the  rest. 
This  effort,  however,  proved  as  unsuccessful  as  the  former  ;  his  array 
was  defeated  by  the  forces  of  Ptolemy,  who  cut  ofi"  the  greatest  part  of 
his  troops.  He  fled  to  Antioch,  with  as  small  a  number  of  men  as  had 
been  left  him  when  he  escaped  from  the  shipwreck  at  sea  :  as  if,  says  a 
certain  historian,  he  had  recovered  his  former  power  only  to  lose  it  a 
second  time  with  the  greater  mortification,  by  a  fatal  vicissitude  of  for- 
tune. After  this  second  blow,  the  cities  of  Smyrna  and  Magnesia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  were  induced,  by  mere  affection  for  Seleucus,  to  form  a 
coHfederacy  in  his  favour,  by  which  they  mutually  stipulated  to  support 
him  with  all  their  forces.  They  were  greatly  attached  to  his  family, 
from  wham  they  probably  had  received  many  extraordinary  favours : 
they  had  even  rendered  divine  honours  to  his  father,  Antiochus  Theos, 
and  also  to  Stratonice,  the  mother  of  this  latter.  Callinicus  retained  a 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  regard  these  cities  had  testified   for  his 
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interest,  and  afterwards  granted  them  se\cral  advantageous  pihileges. 
They  caused  the  treaty  we  have  mentioned  to  be  enjjraven  on  a  large 
column  of  marble,  which  still  subsists,  and  is  now  in  the  area  before  the 
theatre  at  Oxford.  This  column  was  brought  out  of  Asia,  by  Thomas 
Earl  of  Arun<iel,  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and 
with  several  other  antique  marbles,  presented  to  the  university  of  Oxford 
by  his  grandson,  Henry  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second.  All  the  learned  world  ought  to  think  tiiemselves  indebted  to 
noblemen  who  are  emulous  to  adorn  and  enrich  universities  in  such  a 
generous  manner  ;  and  I  wish  that  in  this  respect  the  same  zeal  had  been 
testified  for  that  of  Paris,  the  mother  of  all  the  rest,  and  whose  antiquity 
and  re|)utation,  in  conjunction  with  the  abilities  of  her  professors,  and 
her  attachment  to  the  sacred  persons  of  kings,  have  rendered  her  worthy 
of  being  favoured  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  princes  and  great  men.  The 
esfablisiiment  of  a  library  in  this  illustriousseminary  would  be  an  immor- 
tal lionoHr  to  the  person  who  should  lay  the  foundation  of  such  a  work. 

Seleucus,  in  the  extremities  to  wliich  he  was  reduced,  had  made  appli- 
cation to  his  brother  Antiochus,  whom  he  promised  to  invest  with  the 
sovereignty  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  INIinor  that  were  contiguous  to 
Syria,  provided  he  would  join  him  with  his  troops,  and  act  in  concert 
with  him.  The  young  prince  was  then  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  those 
provinces  ;  and  though  he  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  yet,  as  he  had 
all  the  ambition  and  malignity  of  mind  that  appear  in  men  of  an  advanced 
age,  he  immediately  accepted  the  offers  made  him,  and  advanced  in  quest 
of  his  brotlier,  not  with  any  intention  to  secure  to  him  the  enjoyment  of 
his  dominions,  but  to  seize  them  for  himself.  His  avidity  was  so  great, 
and  he  was  always  so  ready  to  seize  for  himself  whatever  came  in  his 
way,  without  the  least  regard  to  justice,  that  he  acquired  the  surname  of 
Hierax,*  which  signifies  a  bird  that  pounces  on  all  he  finds,  and  thinks 
every  thing  good  upon  which  he  lays  his  talons.  When  Ptolemy  received 
intelligence  that  Antiochus  was  preparing  to  act  in  concert  with  Seleucus 
against  him,  he  reconciled  himself  with  the  latter,  and  concluded  a  truce 
with  him  for  ten  years,  that  he  might  not  have  both  these  princes  for  his 
enemies  at  the  same  time. 

[A.  M.  37(3-2.  Ant.  J.  C.  242.] — Antigonus  Gonatus  died  much  about 
this  period,  at  the  age  of  eighty  or  eighty-three  years  ;  after  he  had 
reigned  thirty-four  years  in  Macedonia,  and  fqrty-four  in  Greece.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Demetrius,  who  reigned  ten  years,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Cyrenaica  and  all  Libya.  Demetrius  first  married  the 
sister  of  Antiochus  Hierax  ;+  but  Olymplas,  the  daughter  of_Pyrrhus 
king  of  Epirus,  engaged  him,  after  the  death  of  her  husband  Alexander, 
who  was  likewise  her  brother,  to  espouse  her  daughter  Phlhia.  The 
first  wife,  being  unable  to  support  this  injurious  proceeding,  retired  to 
her  brother  Antiochus,  and  earnestly  pressed  him  to  declare  war  against 
her  faithless  husband  :  but  his  attention  was  then  taken  up  with  otlier 
views  and  employments.  In  fact,  Antiochus  still  continued  his  military 
preparations,  as  if  he  designed  to  assist  his  brother,  in  pursuance  of  the 
treaty  betwren  them  ;  but  his  real  intention  was  to  dethrone  him,  and  he 
concealed  the  virulent  disposition  of  an  enemy  under  the  name  of  a  bra- 

♦  A  kite.  t  Polyb.  lib.  ii.  p.  131.    Justin.  1.  xxviii.  c.  1. 
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ther.  Seleucus  pcnetratid  his  scheme,  and  immediately  passed  mount 
Taurus,  In  order  to  check  his  progress.  Anfiochus  founded  his  pretext 
on  the  promise  which  had  been  made  him  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  Minor,  as  a  compensation  for  assisting  his  brother  against 
Ptolemy  ;  but  Seleucus,  who  then  saw  himself  disengaged  from  that  war 
without  the  aid  of  his  brother,  did  not  conceive  himself  obliged  to  per- 
form that  promise.  Anfiochus  resolving  to  persist  in  his  pretensions, 
and  Seleucus  refusing  to  allow  them,  it  became  necessary  to  decide  the 
difiFerence  by  arms.  A  battle  was  accordingly  fought  near  Ancyra,  in 
Galatin,  wherein  Seleucus  was  defeated,  and  escaped  with  the  utmost 
difBculty  from  the  enemy.  Antiochus  was  also  exposed  to  great  dangers, 
notwithstanding  his  victory.  The  troops  to  whose  valour  he  was  chiefly 
indebted  for  it,  were  a  body  of  Gauls  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  pay, 
most  probably  some  of  those  who  had  settled  in  Galatia.  These  traitors, 
upon  a  confused  report  that  Seleucus  had  been  killed  in  the  action,  had 
formed  a  resolution  to  destroy  Antiochus,  persuading  themselves  that 
they  should  be  absolute  masters  of  Asia,  after  the  death  of  those  two 
princes.  Antiochus,  therefore,  was  obliged,  for  his  own  preservation,  to 
distribute  all  the  money  of  the  army  amongst  tliem. 

Eumenes,  prince  of  Pergamus,  being  desirous  of  taking  advantage  of 
this  conjuncture,  advanced  with  all  liis  forces  against  Antiochus  and  the 
Gauls,  in  full  expectation  to  ruin  them  botii,  in  conseqnence  of  their  di- 
vision. Tile  imminent  danger  to  which  Antiochus  was  then  exposed, 
obliged  him  to  make  a  new  treaty  with  the  Gauls,  wherein  he  stipulated 
to  renounce  the  title  of  their  master,  which  he  had  before  assumed,  for 
that  of  their  ally  :  and  he  also  entered  into  a  league  offensive  and  defen- 
sive with  that  people.  This  treaty,  however,  did  not  prevent  Eumenes 
<rom  attacking  them ;  and  as  he  came  upon  them  in  such  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  manner  as  did  not  allow  them  any  time  to  recover  after  their 
fatigues,  or  to  furnish  themselves  with  new  recruits,  he  obtained  a  vic- 
tory over  them,  which  cost  him  but  little,  and  laid  all  Asia  Minor  open 
to  him. 

Eumenes,  after  this  fortunate  event,  abandoned  liimself  to  intemper- 
ance and  excess  at  his  table,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years. 
[A.  M.  3763.  Ant.  J.  C.  211.] — As  he  left  no  children,  he  was  succeeded 
by  Attalus,  his  cousin-german.  who  was  the  son  of  Attains,  his  father's 
younger  brother.  This  prince  was  wise  and  valiant,  and  perfectly  qua- 
lified to  preserve  the  conquests  that  he  inherited.  He  entirely  reduced 
the  Gauls,  and  then  established  himself  so  effectually  in  his  dominions, 
that  he  took  upon  himself  the  title  of  king  ;  for  though  his  predecessors 
had  enjoyeil  all  the  power,  they  had  never  hitherto  ventured  to  assume 
the  title  of  sovereigns.  Attalus,  therefore,  was  the  first  of  his  house 
who  took  it  upon  him,  and  transmitted  it,  with  his  dominions,  to  his  pos- 
terity, who  enjoyed  it  to  the  third  generation. 

Whilst  Eumenes,  and,  after  him,  Attalus,  were  seizing  the  provinces 
of  the  Syrian  empire  in  the  West,  Theodotus  and  Arsaces  were  follow- 
ing their  example  in  the  East.  The  latter  hearing  that  Seleucus  had 
been  slain  in  the  b;iltle  of  Ancyra,  turned  his  arms  against  Hyrcania,  and 
annexed  it  to  Parlliia,  which  he  had  already  dismembered  from  the  em- 
pire. He  then  erected  these  two  provinces  into  a  kingdom,  whicii,  in 
process  of  time,  became  very  formidable  to  the  empire  of  the  Romans. 
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Theodotus  dying  Boon  after,  Aisacos  made  a  league  offensive  and  defen- 
sive with  his  son,  who  bore  the  same  name,  and  succeeded  his  father  in 
Bactria  ;  and  they  mutually  supported  themselves  in  their  dominions  by 
this  union.  The  two  brothers,  notwithstanding:  these  transactions,  con- 
tinued the  war  agninst  each  other,  with  the  most  implacable  warmth,  not 
considering,  that  while  they  contended  with  each  other  for  the  empire 
which  their  fathers  had  left  them,  the  whole  would  be  gradually  wrested 
from  them  by  their  common  enemies. 

The  treasure  and  forces  of  Antiochus  being  exhausted  by  the  several 
overthrows  and  losses  he  had  sustained,  he  was  obliged  to  wander  from 
one  retreat  to  anotlier,  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his  party,  till  he 
was  at  last  entirely  driven  out  of  IVIesopotamia.  Finding,  therefore,  that 
there  was  no  place  in  all  the  empire  of  Syria,  where  he  could  possibly 
continue  in  safety,  he  retired  for  refuge  to  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappado- 
cia,  whose  daughter  he  had  espoused.  Ariarathes,  notwithstanding  this 
alliance,  was  soon  veary  of  entertaining  a  son-in-law  who  became  a  bur- 
den to  him  ;  for  which  reason  he  determined  to  destroy  him.  Antiochus, 
being  informed  of  his  design,  avoided  the  danger  by  a  speedy  retreat  into 
Egypt ;  where  he  rather  chose  to  deliver  himself  up  to  Ptolemy,  the 
professed  enemy  of  his  house,  than  to  trust  a  brother  whom  he  had  so 
highly  offended.  He,  however,  had  reason  to  repent  of  this  proceeding, 
for  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  Ptolemy  caused  him  to  be 
seized  and  imprisoned  under  a  strong  guard,  [A.  M.  3778.  Ant.  J.  C.  226.] 
and  detained  him  several  years  in  that  confinement,  till  at  last  he  found 
means  to  escape  by  the  assistance  of  a  courtezan  ;  but  as  he  was  quitting 
that  kingdom  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  assassinated  by  a  band  of  rob- 
bers. Ptolemy,  in  the  mean  time,  devoted  the  sweets  of  peace  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  sciences  in  his  dominions,  and  the  enlargement  of  his 
father's  library  at  Alexandria  with  all  sorts  of  books  :  but  as  a  proper 
collection  could  not  well  be  made  without  an  able  librarian,  to  whose 
care  it  would  be  likewise  necessary  to  consign  them,  Euergetes,  upon  the 
death  of  Zenodotus,  who  had  held  that  office  frona  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
&oter,  the  grandfather  of  that  prince,  sent  to  Athens  for  Eratosthenes, 
the  Cyrenean,  who  was  then  in  great  reputation,  and  had  been  educated 
by  Callimachus,  a  native  of  the  same  country.  He  was  a  man  of  uni- 
versal learning ;  but  none  of  his  works  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  ex- 
cept his  catalogue  of  the  kings  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  with  the  years  of 
their  respective  reigns,  from  Menes  or  Misraim,  who  first  peopled  Egypt 
after  the  deluge  to  the  Trojan  war.  This  catalogue  contains  a  succession 
of  thirty-eight  kings,  and  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Syncellus. 

When  Seleucus  saw  himself  extricated  from  the  troubles  his  brother 
had  occasioned,  his  first  cares  were  employed  in  the  re-establishraent  of 
order  and  tranquillity  at  home  ;  and  when  he  had  accomplished  this,  he 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  reduction  of  the  provinces  of  the  East  which 
had  revolted  from  him.  This  last  attempt,  however,  was  not  attended 
with  success  ;  for  Arsaces  had  been  allowed  too  much  time  to  strengthen 
himself  in  his  usurpation.  Seleucus,  therefore,  after  many  ineffectual 
endeavours  to  recover  those  territories,  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his 
enterprise  in  a  dishonourable  manner.  He,  perhaps,  might  have  suc- 
ceeded better  in  time,  if  new  commotions,  which  had  been  excited  in  his 
dominions  during  his  absence,  had  not  compelled  him  to  make  a  speedy 
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return,  in  order  to  suppress  them.  This  furnished  Arsaces  with  a  nevF 
opportunity  of  establishing  liis  power  so  effectually,  that  all  future  efforts- 
were  incapable  of  shaking  it. 

[A.  M.  3774..  Ant.  J.  C.  230.] — Seleucus,  however,  made  a  new  attempt 
as  soon  as  his  affairs  would  admit  :*  but  this  second  expedition  proved 
more  unfortunate  than  the  first ;  for  he  was  not  only  defeated  but  taken 
prisoner  by  Arsaces,  in  a  great  battle.  The  Parthians  celebrated,  for 
many  succeeding  years,  the  anniversary  of  this  victory,  which  they  con- 
sidered as  the  first  day  of  their  liberty,  though  in  reality  it  was  the  first 
of  their  slavery  ;  for  the  world  never  produced  greater  tyrants  than  those 
Partiiian  kings  to  whom  they  were  subjected.  The  Macedonian  yoke,  if 
they  had  continued  to  submit  to  it,  would  have  been  much  more  support- 
able than  their  oppressive  government.  Arsaces  now  began  to  assume 
the  title  of  king,  and  firmly  established  this  empire  of  the  East,  which, 
in  process  of  lime,  counterpoised  the  Roman  power,  and  became  a  bar- 
rier which  all  the  armies  of  that  people  were  incapable  of  forcing.  All 
the  kings  who  succeeded  Arsaces  made  it  an  indispensable  law,  and 
counted  it  an  honour,  to  be  called  by  his  name  ;  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  kings  of  Egypt  retained  that  of  Ptolemy,  as  long  as  the  race  of  Pto- 
lemy Soter  governed  that  kingdom.  Arsaces  raised  himself  to  a  throne 
from  the  lowest  condition  of  life,  and  became  as  memorable  among  the 
Parthians,  as  Cyrus  had  been  among  the  Persians,  or  Alexander  among 
the  Macedonians,  or  Romulus  among  the  Romans.  This  versifies  that 
passage  in  holy  Scripture,  whicli  declares,  'That  the  Most  High  ruleth 
in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will,  and  settetli 
up  over  it  the  basest  of  men.'t 

[A.  M.  3771.  Ant.  J.  C.  233.]— Onias,  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  had 
neglected  to  send  to  Ptolemy  the  usual  tribute  of  twenty  talents,  which 
his  predecessors  had  always  paid  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  as  a  testimonial 
of  the  homage  they  rendered  to  that  crown.  Tiie  king  sent  Athenion, 
one  of  his  courtiers,  to  Jerusalem,  to  demand  the  payment  of  the  ai  rears, 
•which  then  amounted  to  a  great  sum  ;  and  to  threaten  the  Jews,  in  case 
of  refusal,  with  a  body  of  troops,  who  should  be  commissioned  to  expel 
them  from  their  country,  and  divide  it  among  themselves.  The  alarm 
was  very  great  at  Jerusalem  on  this  occasion,  and  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  send  a  deputation  to  the  king,  in  the  person  of  Joseph,  the  nephew 
ofOnias,  who,  though  in  the  prime  of  his  youth,  was  universally  es- 
teemed for  his  prudence,  probity,  and  justice.  Atlienion,  during  his 
continuance  at  Jerusaleu),  had  conceived  a  great  regard  for  his  character, 
and  as  he  set  out  for  Egypt  before  him,  he  promised  to  render  him  all 
the  good  offices  \»  his  power  with  the  king.  Joseph  followed  him  in  a 
short  time,  and  on  his  way  met  with  several  of  the  most  considerable 
persons  of  Coele-syria  and  Palestine,  who  were  also  going  to  Egypt, 
with  an  intention  to  offer  terms  for  farming  the  great  revenues  of  those 
provinces.  As  the  equipage  of  Josej)h  was  far  from  being  so  magnificent 
as  theirs,  tlicy  treated  him  with  little  respect,  and  considered  him  as  a 
person  of  no  great  capacity.  Joseph  concealed  his  dissatisfaction  at  their 
behaviour,  but  drew  from  the  conversation  that  passed  between  them,  all 
the  information  he  could  desire,  with  relation  to  the  affair  that  brought 

•  Justin.  1.  xli.  c.  4  &  5.  t  Dan.  iv.  17. 
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them  to  cotlrt,  without  seeming  to  have  any  particular  view  In  the  curio- 
sity which  he  expressed.  When  they  arrived  at  Alexandria,  they  were 
informed  tliat  the  king  had  taken  a  progress  to  Memphis,  and  Joseph  was 
the  only  person  among  them  who  set  out  to  wait  upon  that  monarch, 
without  losing  a  moment's  time.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  him 
as  he  was  returning  from  Memphis,  with  the  queen  and  Athenion  in  his 
chariot.  The  king,  who  had  been  highly  prepossessed  in  his  favour  by 
Athenion,  was  extremely  delighted  to  see  him,  and  invited  him  into  his 
chariot.  Joseph,  to  excuse  his  uncle,  represented  the  infirmities  of  his 
great  age,  and  the  natural  tardiness  of  his  disposition,  in  such  an  engag- 
ing manner,  as  satisfied  Ptolemy,  and  created  in  him  an  extraordinary 
esteem  for  the  advocate  who  had  so  effectually  pleaded  the  cause  of  that 
pontiff.  He  ordered  him  an  apartment  in  the  royal  palace  of  Alexandria, 
and  allowed  him  a  place  at  his  table. 

When  the  appointed  day  came  for  purchasing,  by  aution,  the  privilege 
of  farming  the  revenues  of  the  provinces,  the  companions  of  Joseph  in 
his  journey  to  Egypt,  offered  no  more  than  eight  thousand  talents  for  the 
provinces  of  Coele-syria,  Phoenicia,  Judaea,  and  Samaria.  Joseph,  who 
had  discovered,  in  the  conversation  that  passed  between  them  in  his  pre- 
sence, that  this  purchase  was  worth  double  the  sum  they  offered,  re- 
proached them  for  depreciating  the  king's  revenues  in  that  manner,  and 
offered  twice  as  much  as  they  had  done.  Ptolemy  was  well  satisfied  to 
see  his  revenues  so  considerably  increased :  but  being  apprehensive  that 
the  person  who  proffered  so  large  a  sum  would  be  in  no  condition  to  pay 
it,  he  asked  Joseph  what  security  he  would  give  him  for  the  performance 
of  his  agreement?  The  Jewish  deputy  calmly  replied,  that  he  had  such 
persons  to  offer  for  his  security  on  that  occasion,  as  he  was  certain  his 
majesty  could  have  no  objections  to.  Upon  being  ordered  to  mention 
them,  he  named  the  king  and  queen  themselves:  and  added,  that  they 
would  be  his  securities  to  each  other.  The  king  could  not  avoid  smiling 
at  this  little  pleasantry,  which  put  him  into  so  good  a  humour,  that  he 
allowed  him  to  farm  the  revenues  without  any  other  security  than  his 
verbal  promise  for  payment.  Joseph  acted  in  that  station  for  the  space 
often  years,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  court  and  provinces.  His 
rich  competitors,  who  had  farmed  those  revenues  before,  returned  home 
in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  had  reason  to  be  sensible,  that  a  magnificent 
equipage  is  a  very  inconsiderable  indication  of  merit. 

King  Demetrius  died,  about  this  time,  [A.  M.  377-2.  Ant.  J.  C.  232.] 
in  Macedonia,  and  left  a  son,  named  Philip,  in  an  early  state  of  minority  ; 
for  which  reason  his  guardianship  was  consigned  to  Antigonus,  who, 
having  espoused  the  mother  of  his  pupil,  ascended  the  throne,  and  reigned 
for  the  space  of  twelve  years.  He  was  magnificent  in  promises,  but  ex- 
tremely frugal  in  performance,  which  occasioned  his  being  surnamed 
Doson.*  Five  or  six  years  after  this  period,  Seleucus  Callinicus,  who 
for  some  time  had  continued  in  a  state  of  captivity  in  Parthia,  died  in 
that  country  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Arsaces  had  always  treated  him 
as  a  king  during  his  confinement.  His  wife  was  Laodice,  the  sister  of 
Andromachus,  one  of  his  generals,  and  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter 

*  This  name  signifies  in  the  Greek  langugage,  '  One  who  will  give,' 
that  is  to  say,  a  person  who  promises  to  give,  but  never  gives  what  he 
promises. 
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by  that  marriage.  He  espoused  his  daughter  to  Mithrldates,  king  of 
Pontus,  and  consigned  Phrygia  to  her  for  her  dowry.  His  sons  were 
Seleucus  and  Antiochus  ;  the  former  of  whom,  suinamed  Ceraunus,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  throne.  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  wherein 
the  republic  of  the  Achaans  begins  to  appear  with  lustre  in  history,  and 
is  in  a  condition  to  sustain  wars,  particularly  against  that  of  the  T.ace- 
daemonians.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  for  me  to  represent  the 
present  state  of  those  two  republics  ;  and  I  shall  begin  with  that  of  the 
Achseans. 

SECT.  II.— ESTABLISHMENT   OF   THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE 
ACH.EANS. 

The  republic  of  the  Achseans  were  not  considerable  at  first,  either  for 
the  number  of  Its  troops,  the  immensity  of  its  riches,  or  the  extent  of  its 
territory,  but  derived  its  power  from  the  great  reputation  it  acquired  for 
the  virtues  of  probity,  justice,  love  of  liberty  ;  and  this  reputation  was 
very  ancient.  The  Crotonians  and  Sybarites  adopted  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Achseans,  for  the  re-establishment  of  good  order  in  their 
cities.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  Thebans  had  such  an  esteem  for  their 
virtue,  that  they  chose  them,  after  the  celebrated  battle  of  Leuctra,  as 
umpires  of  the  differences  which  subsisted  between  them. 

The  government  of  this  republic  was  democratical,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  hands  of  the  people.  It  preserved  its  liberty  to  the  times  of  Philip 
and  Alexander  ;  but  under  those  princes,  and  in  the  reigns  of  those  who 
Bucceeded  them,  it  was  either  in  subjection  to  the  Macedonians,  who  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  Greece,  or  else  was  oppressed  by  cruel  ty- 
rants. It  was  composed  of  twelve  cities,*  in  Peloponnesus,  but  all 
together  not  equal  to  a  single  one  of  considerable  rank.  This  republie 
didnot  signalize  herself  immediately  by  any  thing  great  and  remarkable, 
because,  amongst  all  her  citizens,  she  produced  none  of  any  distinguished 
merit.  The  sequel  will  discover  the  extraordinary  cliange  which  a  sin- 
gle man  was  capable  of  Introducing  among  them  by  his  great  qualities. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  this  little  state  was  involved  in  all  the 
calainities  inseparable  from  discord.  The  spirit  of  patriotism  no  longer 
prevailed  among  them,  and  each  city  was  solely  attentive  to  its  particular 
interest.  Their  state  had  lost  its  former  solidity,  because  they  changed 
their  master  as  often  as  Macedonia  became  subject  to  new  sovereigns. 
They  first  submitted  to  Demetrius;  after  him  to  Cassander  ;  and  last  of 
all  to  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  left  them  in  subjection  to  tyrants  of  his 
own  establishing,  that  they  might  not  withdraw  themselves  from  his 
authority. 

[A.  M.  3724.  Ant.  J.  C.  280.]— Toward  the  beginning  of  the  cxxivth 
Olympiad,  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  father  of 
Philadelphus,  and  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy,  the  republic  of 
the  Achseans  resumed  their  former  customs,  and  renewed  their  ancient 
concord.  The  inhabitants  of  Patrse  and  Dyme  laid  the  foundations  of 
this  happy  change.  The  tyrants  were  expelled  from  the  cities,  which 
then  united  as  in  former  times,  ard  constituted  no  more  than  one  body  of 
a  republic,  all  affairs  wwe  decided  by  a  public    council :  the  registers 

•  These  twelve  cities  were  Patrse,  Dyme,  Pharse,  Tritsea,  Leontium, 
.Sigira,  Pellene,  .^giurn,  Bura,  Ceraunia,  Oleaus,  and  Helice. 
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were  committed  to  a  common  secretary  :  tlie  assembly  had  two  presidents, 
who  were  nominated  by  the  cities  in  their  respective  turns  ;  but  it  was 
soon  thouglit  adviseable  to  reduce  them  to  one. 

The  good  order  which  reigned  in  this  little  republic,  where  freedom 
and  equality,  with  a  love  of  justice  and  the  public  good,  were  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  their  government,  drew  info  their  community  several 
neighbouring  cities,  who  received  their  laws,  and  associated  themselves 
into  their  privileges.  Sicyon  was  one  of  the  first  that  acceded  in  this 
manner,  by  means  of  Aratus,  one  of  its  citizens,  whom,  in  the  sequel,  we 
shall  see  acting  a  very  great  part,  and  becoming  very  illustrious. 

Sicyon,  which  had  long  groaned  under  the  yolce  of  her  tyrants,*  had 
lately  attempted  to  shake  il  off,  by  placing  Clinias,  one  of  her  first  and 
bravest  citizens,  at  her  head  ;  and  the  government  already  began  to  flou- 
rish and  assume  a  better  form,  when  Abantidas,  in  order  to  seize  the 
tyranny  into  his  own  hands,  found  means  to  get  rid  of  Clinias.  Some  of 
his  relations  and  friends  he  expelled  from  the  city  ;  and  tooI<  off  others 
by  death  :  he  also  searched  for  Aratus,  the  son  of  Clinias,  who  was  then 
but  seven  years  of  age.  In  order  to  destroy  him  ;  but  the  infant  escaped, 
with  some  other  persons,  amidst  the  disorder  that  filled  the  house  when 
his  father  was  killed  ;  and  as  he  was  wandering  about  the  city,  in  the 
utmost  consternation  and  distress,  he  accidentally  entered  unseen  into  a 
house  which  belonged  to  the  tyrant's  sister.  This  lady  was  naturally 
generous,  and  as  she  also  believed  that  this  destitute  infant  had  taken 
refuge  under  her  roof  by  the  impulse  of  some  deity,  she  carefully  con- 
cealed him  ;  and  when  night  came,  caused  him  to  be  secretly  conveyed 
to  Argos. 

Aratus,  being  thus  preserved  from  so  imminent  a  danger,  conceived  in 
his  soul  from  thenceforth  an  implacable  aversion  to  tyrants,  which  al- 
ways increased  with  his  age.  Ho  was  educated  with  the  utmost  care,  by 
some  hospitable  friends  of  his  father's  at  Argos.  The  new  tyranny  of 
Sicyon  had  passed  througli  several  hands  in  a  short  time,  when  Aratus, 
who  began  to  arrive  at  a  state  of  manhood,  was  solicitous  to  deliver  his 
country  entirely  from  oppression.  He  was  greatly  respected,  as  well  for 
his  birth  as  his  courage,  which  was  accompanied  with  a  gravity  superior 
to  his  age,  and  a  strong  and  clear  understanding.  These  qualities,  which 
were  well  known  at  that  time,  caused  the  exiles  from  Sicyon  to  cast  their 
eyes  upon  him  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  to  consider  him  as  their  chief 
resource,  and  a  person  destined  to  be  their  future  deliverer  ;  in  which 
conjecture  they  were  not  deceived. 

[A.  M.  3752.  Ant.  J.  C.  252.] — Aratus,  who  was  then  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age,  formed  a  confederacy  against  Nicocles,  who  was  tyrant 
at  that  time  ;  and  though  the  spies,  whom  the  latter  sent  to  Argos,  kept 
a  vigilant  eye  on  his  conduct,  he  concealed  his  design  so  well,  he  pur- 
sued his  measures  with  so  much  prudence  and  secrecy,  that  he  scaled  the 
walls  of  Sicyon,  and  entertained  the  city  by  night.  The  tyrant  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  secure  himself  a  retreat  through  subterranean  passages  ; 
and  when  the  people  assembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  without  knowing 
what  had  been  transacted,  a  herald  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  that  '  Aratus, 
the  son  of  Clinias,  invited  the  citizens  to  resume  their  liberty.'     Upon 

*  Plut.  in  Arato,  p.  1027—1031. 
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•which  the  crowd  Immediately  flocked  to  the  palace  of  the  tyrant,  and 
burnt  it  to  ashes  in  a  few  moments  ;  but  not  a  single  man  was  killed  or 
wounded  on  either  side  ;  the  good  genius  of  Aratus  not  suffering  an  ac- 
tion of  this  nature  to  be  polluted  with  the  blood  of  his  citizens  ;  in  which 
circumstance  he  made  liis  joy  and  triumph  consist.  He  then  recalled  all 
those  who  had  been  banished,  who  were  no  fewer  than  five  hundred. 
Sicyon  then  began  to  enjoy  some  repose,  but  Aratus  was  not  fully  re- 
lieved from  inquietude  and  perplexity.  With  respect  to  the  situation  of 
affairs  without,  he  was  sensible  that  Antigonus  cast  a  jealous  eye  on  the 
city,  and  had  meditated  expedients  for  making  himself  master  of  it,  from 
the  time  of  its  having  recovered  its  liberty.  He  beheld  the  seeds  of  se- 
dition and  discord  sown  within,  by  those  who  had  been  banished,  and 
■was  extremely  apprehensive  of  their  effect.  He  imagined,  therefore, 
that  the  safest  and  most  prudent  conduct  in  this  delicate  juncture,  would 
be  to  unite  Sicyon  in  the  Achaean  league,  in  which  he  easily  succeeded  : 
and  this  was  one  of  the  greatest  services  he  was  capable  of  rendering  his 
country.  The  power  of  the  Achaeans  was  indeed  but  inconsiderable  ; 
for,  as  I  have  already  observed,  they  were  only  masters  of  three  very 
small  cities.  Their  country  was  neither  good  nor  rich,  and  they  inha- 
bited a  coast  which  had  neither  ports,  nor  any  other  maritime  stations 
of  security.  But  with  all  this  mediocrity  and  seeming  weakness,  they  of 
ail  people  made  it  most  evident,  that  the  forces  of  the  Greeks  could  be 
always  invincible,  when  under  good  order  and  discipline,  and  with  a 
prudent  and  experienced  general  at  the  head  of  them.  Thus  did  those 
Achaeans  (who  were  so  inconsiderable  in  comparison  of  the  ancient 
power  of  Greece)  by  constantly  adhering  to  good  counsels,  and  continu- 
ing strictly  united  together,  without  blasting  the  merit  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  with  the  malignant  breath  of  envy;  not  only  maintain  their 
liberties,  amidst  so  many  potent  cities,  and  such  a  number  of  tyrants,  but 
restored  freedom  and  safety  to  most  of  the  Grecian  states.  Aratus,  after 
he  had  engaged  his  city  in  the  Achaean  league,  entered  himself  among 
the  cavalry,  and  was  not  a  little  esteemed  by  the  generals,  for  the  promp- 
titude and  vivacity  which  he  discovered  in  the  execution  of  their  orders  : 
for  though  he  had  infinitely' contributed  to  the  power  and  credit  of  the 
league,  by  strengthening  it  with  his  own  reputation  and  all  the  forces  of 
his  country,  he  yet  appeared  as  submissive  as  the  meanest  soldier  to  the 
general  of  the  Achtcans,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  the  city  from 
whence  that  officer  was  selected  for  such  an  employment.  This  is  cer- 
tainly an  excellent  example  for  young  princes  and  noblemen,  when  they 
serve  in  armies,  which  will  teach  them  to  forget  their  birth  on  those 
occasions,  and  to  demand  respect  only  from  their  exact  submission  to  the 
orders  of  their  commanders. 

The  conduct  and  character  of  Aratus  were  the  constant  subject  of  ad- 
miration. He  was  naturally  polite  and  obliging;  his  sentiments  were 
great  and  noble  ;  and  ho  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  good  of  tlie  stati", 
•without  any  interested  views.  He  was  an  implacable  enemy  to  tyrants, 
and  regulated  his  friendship  and  enmity  Vjy  the  public  utility.  He  was 
qualified,  in  many  particulars,  to  appear  at  the  head  of  affairs  :  his  ex- 
pressions were  always  proper;  his  thoughts  just;  and  even  his  silence 
judicious.  He  conducted  himself  with  a  complacency  of  temper,  in  all 
differences  that  arose  in  any  deliberations  of  moment,  and  had  no  superior 
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in  the  happy  art  of  contracting  friendships  and  alliancep.  He  had  a  won- 
derful facility  in  forming  enterprises  against  an  enemy  ;  in  masking  his 
designs  with  impenetrable  secrecy,  and  in  executing  them  happily  by  his 
patience  and  intrepidity.  It  rousi,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  this 
celebrated  Aratus  did  not  seem  to  be  the  same  man  at  the  head  of  an 
army  :  nothing  could  tlien  be  discovered  in  him  but  dilatoriness,  irreso- 
lution, and  timidity  ;  whilst  every  prospect  of  danger  was  insupportable 
to  him.  Not  that  he  really  wanted  courage  and  boldness,  but  these  qua- 
lities seemed  to  be  benumbed  by  the  greatness  of  the  execution,  and  he 
was  o;.ly  timorous  on  certain  occasions,  and  at  intervals.  It  was  from 
this  disposition  of  his,  that  all  Peloponnesus  was  filled  with  the  trophies 
of  his  conquerors,  and  the  monuments  of  his  own  defeats.  In  this  man- 
ner, says  Polybius,  has  nature  compounded  diflferent  and  contrary  qua- 
lities together,  not  only  in  the  bodies  of  men,  but  even  in  their  minds  ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  we  are  to  account  for  the  surprising  diversity  we 
frequently  perceive  in  the  same  persons.  On  some  occasions  they  appear 
lively,  heroic,  and  undapnted  ;  and  at  others,  all  their  vigour,  vivacity, 
and  resolution,  entirely  abandon  them. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  those  citizens  who  had  been  banished, 
gave  Aratus  great  perplexity.  His  disquiet  was  occasioned  by  their 
claim  to  the  land  and  h. uses  which  they  possessed  before  their  exile; 
the  greatest  part  of  which  had  been  consigned  to  other  persons,  who 
afterwards  sold  them,  and  disappeared  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant. 
It  was  reasonable  that  these  exiles  should  be  reinstated  in  their  former 
possessions  after  their  recall  from  banishment,  and  they  made  applica- 
tion to  that  effect  with  all  imaginable  importunity.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  greatest  part  of  what  they  claimed  had  been  alienated  to  fair  pur- 
chasers, who  consequently  expected  to  be  reimbursed,  before  they  deli- 
vered up  such  houses  and  lands  to  the  claimants.  The  pretensions  and 
complaints  on  this  occasion  were  vigorously  urged  on  both  sides,  and 
Sicyon  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being  ruined  by  a  civil  war,  which 
seemed  inevitable.  Never  was  any  affair  more  perplexing  than  this. 
Aratus  was  incapable  of  reconciling  the  two  parties,  whose  demands 
■were  equally  equitable,  and  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  them  both  at  the 
same  time,  without  expending  very  considerable  suras,  which  he  was  in 
no  condition  to  furnish.  In  this  emergency,  he  could  think  of  no  resource 
but  the  goodness  and  liberality  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  which  he 
himself  had  experienced  on  th"  following  occasion. 

That  prince  was  extremely  curious  in  portraits  and  other  paintings  : 
Aratus,  therefore,  who  was  an  excellent  judge  of  such  performances, 
collected  all  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters  which  he  could  possibly 
procure,  especially  those  of  Pamphilus  and  Melanthus,  and  sent  them  to 
the  king.  Sicyon  was  still  in  great  reputation  for  the  arts,  and  painting 
in  particular  ;  the  true  taste  of  which  was  preserved  there  in  all  its  an- 
cient purity.  It  is  even  said,  that  Apelles,  who  was  then  admired  by  aH 
the  world,  had  been  at  Sicyon,  where  he  frequented  the  schools  of  these 
two  painters,  to  whom  he  gave  a  talent  (equal  to  a  thousand  crowns),  not 
so  much  to  acquire  perfection  in  the  art  from  tliem,  as  in  ord  r  to  obtain 
a  share  in  their  great  reputation.  When  Aratus  had  reinstated  his  city 
in  its  foimer  liberties,  he  destroyed  all  the  pictures  of  the  tyrants;  but 
when  he  came  to  that  of  Aristratus,   who  reigned  in  the  time  of  Philip, 
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and  wlioin  the  painter  had  represented  in  the  attitude  of  standing  in  a 
triumphant  chariot,  he  hesitated  a  long  time  whether  he  should  deface  it 
or  not ;  for  all  the  capital  scholars  of  Melantiius  had  contributed  to  the 
completion  of  that  piece,  and  it  had  even  been  touched  by  the  pencil  of 
Apelles.  This  work  was  so  inimitable  in  its  kind,  that  Aratus  could  not 
avoid  being-  affected  with  its  beauties  ;  but  his  aversion  for  tyrants  pre- 
vailed over  iiis  admiration  of  the  picture,  and  he  accordingly  ordered  it 
to  l)e  destroyed. 

The  fine  taste  of  Aratus  for  painting,  had  recommended  him  to  the 
good  graces  of  Ptolemy  ;  and  he,  therefore,  thought  he  might  take  the 
liberty  to  implore  the  generosity  of  that  prince,  in  the  melancholy  situa- 
tion to  which  he  was  then  reduced.  With  this  view  he  embarked  for 
Egypt ;  but  was  exposed  to  many  dangers  and  disappointments,  before 
he  could  arrive  in  that  kingdom.  He  had  a  long  audience  of  Ptolemy, 
who  esteemed  him  the  better  the  more  he  knew  him  ;  and  presented  him 
with  a  hundred  and  fifty  talents  for  the  benefit  of  his  city.  Aratns  car- 
ried away  forty  talents  when  he  set  out  for  Peloponnesus,  and  the  king 
remitted  him  the  remainder  in  separate  payments.  His  fortunate  return 
occasioned  universal  joy  in  Sicyon,  and  he  was  invested  with  full  power 
to  decide  tiie  pretensions  of  the  exiles,  and  regulate  the  partitions  to  be 
made  in  their  favour.  But  as  a  wise  politician,  who  is  not  anxious  to 
engross  the  decision  of  all  affairs  to  himself,  and  is  not  afraid  of  dimi- 
nishing his  reputation  by  admitting  others  to  share  it  with  him,  he  firmly 
refused  the  honours  designed  him,  and  nominated  for  his  coadjutors  fif- 
teen citizens  of  the  greatest  repute,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  at  last 
restored  harmony  and  peace  among  the  inhabitants,  and  refunded  to  the 
several  purchasers  all  the  sums  they  had  expended  for  the  lands  and 
houses  they  had  actually  bought.  It  has  always  been  observed,  that 
glory  pursues  those  who  are  industrious  to  decline  it.  Aratus,  therefore, 
who  thought  himself  in  need  of  good  counsels  to  assist  him  in  the  deter- 
jnination  of  this  important  affair,  and  persons  of  the  greatest  merit  always 
entertain  the  same  diffidence  of  themselves,  had  all  the  honour  of  this 
affair.  His  conduct  was  infinitely  apjilauded  ;  statues  were  erected  to 
liim,  and  tlie  people,  by  public  inscriptions,  declared  him  the  father  of 
tlie  peopie,  and  the  deliverer  of  liis  country.  These  are  qualities  that 
infinitely  transcind  those  of  the  most  celebrated  conquerors. 

A  success  so  illustrious  gave  Antigonus  jt>alousy,  and  even  fear ;  In 
consequence  of  which,  at  a  public  entertainment,  he  artfully  enhanced 
the  merit  and  capacity  of  this  young  man  by  extraordinary  praises,  pos- 
sibly with  an  intention  either  to  gain  him  over  to  his  own  interest,  or  to 
render  him  an  object  of  susj)icion  to  Ptolemy.  He  insinuated,  in  terms 
sufficiently  intelligible,  that  Aratus  having  discovered,  by  his  own  ex- 
|)erience,  the  vanity  of  the  Egyptian  pride,  intended  to  attach  himself  to 
liis  service  ;  and  that  he,  therefore,  was  resolved  to  employ  him  in  his 
affairs:  he  concluded  this  train  of  artifice  with  entreating  all  the  lords 
of  his  court,  who  were  then  present,  to  regard  him  in  future  as  their 
friend.  Tht?  partic\i]ars  of  this  discourse  were  soon  repeated  to  Ptolemy, 
who  was  not  a  little  surj)i'ised  and  nfllicted  when  he  heard  them  ;  and  he 
complained  to  Aratus  of  this  injurious  change  ;  but  the  latter  easily  jus- 
lifn-il  hiuiself  to  that  monarch. 

Aratus  having  been  elected  general  of  the  Achrean  s,  for  the  first  time. 
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ravaged  Locrla,  and  all  the  territory  of  Calydon,  and  advanced  with  a 
body  of  ten  thousand  njen  to  succour  the  Boeotians;  but  was  so  unfor- 
tunate as  not  to  arrive  among  them  till  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,*  in 
which  they  were  defeated  by  the  iEtolians. 

Eight  years  after  this  transaction,  [A.  M.  3760  Ant.  J.  C.  244..]  he 
was  elected  generals  of  the  Achaeans  a  second  time,  and  rendered  great 
service  to  all  Greece,  by  an  action  wliich  Plutarcli  considers  as  equal  to 
any  of  the  most  illustrious  enterprises  of  the  Grecian  leaders.  The 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  separates  tlie  two  seas,  unites  the  continent  of 
Greece  with  that  of  Peloponnesus  ;  the  citadel  also  of  Corinth,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Acro-Corinthus,  is  situated  on  a  high  mountain, 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  those  two  continents,  which  are  there  divided 
from  each  other  by  a  very  narrow  neck  of  land ;  by  which  means  this 
fortress,  when  furnished  with  a  good  garrison,  cuts  off  all  communication, 
by  land  and  sea,  from  the  inner  part  of  the  Isthmus,  and  renders  the  per- 
son who  possesses  it,  with  a  good  body  of  troops,  absolute  master  of  all 
Greece.  Piiilip  called  this  citadel  '  the  shackles  of  Greece,'  and  as 
such,  it  was  an  object  of  desire  and  jealousy  to  ail  the  neighbouring 
states,  and  especially  to  kings  and  princes,  who  consequently  were  de- 
sirous of  seizing  it  for  their  own  use. 

Antigonus,  after  having  for  a  long  time,  and  with  extreme  anxiety, 
sought  an  opportunity  to  render  himself  master  of  this  place,  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  carry  it  by  surprise,  and  made  no  scruple  to  congratulate 
himself  as  much  on  this  unexpected  success,  as  on  a  real  triumph.  Aratus, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  entertained  hopes  of  wresting  this  fortress  from  him  in 
his  turn;  and  while  all  his  thoughts  were  employed  to  that  eflFect,  an 
accidental  circumstance  furnished  him  with  an  opportunity  of  accom- 
plishing his  design. 

Erginus,  an  inhabitant  of  Corinth  had  taken  a  journey  to  Sicyon,  in 
order  to  transact  some  affairs  in  that  city  ;  and  had  there  contracted  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  a  banker,  who  was  a  particular  friend  of 
Aratus.  As  the  citadel  of  Corinth  happened  to  be  tlie  subject  of  one  of 
their  conversations,  Erginus  told  his  friend,  that  as  he  often  went  to  visit 
his  brother.  Diodes,  who  was  a  soldier  of  the  garrison,  he  had  observed, 
on  the  steepest  side,  a  small  winding  path  hewn  in  the  rock,  which  led  to 
a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  citadel  which  was  very  low.  The  banker  was 
very  attentive  to  this  account,  and  with  a  smile  desired  his  friend  to  tell 
him,  whetlier  he  and  his  brother  would  be  disposed  to  gain  a  large  sum 
of  money,  and  make  their  fortunes  ?  Erginus  immediately  comprehended 
tlie  bent  of  this  question,  and  promised  to  sound  his  brother  Diodes  on 
that  head.  Some  few  days  after  this  conversation  he  returned  to  the 
banker,  and  engaged  to  conduct  Aratus  to  that  part  of  the  mountain 
where  the  height  of  the  wall  did  not  exceed  fifteen  feet,  adding,  at  the 
same  lime,  that  himself  and  liis  brother  would  assist  him  in  executing 
the  rest  of  his  enterprise.  Aratus  promised,  on  his  part,  to  give  them 
sixty  talents,  if  the  affair  should  happen  to  succeed;  but  as  it  became 
requisite  to  deposit  that  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  banker,  for  the  security 
of  the  two  brothers,  and  as  Aratus  was  neither  master  of  so  many  talents, 
nor  had  any  inclination  to  borrow  them,  for  fear  of  raising  suspicion  by 

*  Philip,  above  forty  years  before  this  event,  had  obtained  a  cele- 
brated victory  over  the  Atlienians  and  Thebans,  near  the  same  place. 
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that  proceedinar,  and  letting  his  design  get  wind,  he  pledged  all  his  gold 
and  silver  plate,  with  his  wife's  jewels,  to  the  banker,  as  a  security  for 
the  promised  sum. 

Aratus  had  so  great  a  soul,  says  Plutarch,  and  such  an  ardour  for  great 
actions,  that  when  he  considered  with  himself,  how  universally  Epami- 
nondas  and  Phocion  had  been  reputed  the  most  worthy  and  just  men  in 
all  Greece,  for  refusing  the  presents  that  had  been  offered  to  them  ;  and 
preferring  virtue  to  all  the  riches  in  the  world,  he  was  anxious  to  surpass 
them,  and  to  refine  upon  their  generosity  and  disinterested  spirit.  And 
indeed  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  mere  refusals  of  presents, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  a  person's  whole  fortune  for  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic. Aratus  parted  with  all  his  fortune,  and  that  too  without  its  being 
known,  for  an  enterprise,  wherein  he  alone  was  exposed  to  all  the  dan- 
ger. Where  is  the  man,  cries  Plutarch,  amidst  the  enthusiasm  into  which 
this  amiable  action  had  wrought  him,  who  can  possibly  be  incapable  of 
admiring  so  uncommon  and  surprising  an  instance  of  magnanimity !  Who, 
even  at  this  time,  can  forbear  to  interest  himself  in  this  great  exploit, 
and  to  combat  in  imagination  by  the  side  of  so  great  a  man,  who  paid 
so  dearly  for  so  extraordinary  a  danger,  and  pledged  the  most  valuable 
part  of  his  fortune,  only  to  procure  an  opportunity  of  advancing  into  the 
midst  of  his  enemies  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  he  knew  he  should  be 
compelled  to  fight  for  his  own  life,  without  any  other  security  than  the 
hopes  of  performing  a  noble  action  ? 

It  may  justly  be  remarked  on  this  occasion,  that  the  taste  for  glory, 
disinterestedness,  and  the  public  good,  were  perpetuated  among  the 
Greeks,  b)  the  remembrance  of  those  great  men  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  past  ages  by  such  glorious  sentiments. 

This  is  the  great  advantage  which  attends  history  written  like  that  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  principal  benefit  to  he  derived  from  it. 

Tiie  preparations  for  the  enterprise  were  thwarted  by  a  variety  of  ob- 
structions, any  one  of  which  seemed  sufficient  to  have  rendered  it  inef- 
fectual ;  but  when  all  these  were  at  last  surmounted,  Aratus  ordered  his 
troops  to  pass  the  night  under  arms.  He  then  selectfed  four  hundred  men, 
most  of  whom  were  unacquainted  with  the  design  he  intended  to  execute  : 
they  wore  all  furnished  with  scaling-ladders,  and  he  led  them  directly  to 
the  gates  of  the  city  by  the  walls  of  Juno's  temple.  The  sky  was  then 
unclouded,  and  the  moon  shone  extremely  bright,  which  filled  the  adven- 
turers with  just  apprehensions  of  being  discovered.  But  in  a  little  time  a 
dark  fog  arose  very  fortunately  from  the  sea,  and  shed  a  thick  gloom  over 
all  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  city.  All  the  troops  then  seated  themselves 
on  the  ground,  to  take  off  their  shoes,  as  well  to  lessen  the  noise,  as  to 
facilitate  their  ascent  by  the  scaling-ladders,  from  which  they  should 
not  then  be  so  liable  to  slip.  In  the  mean  time,  Erginus,  with  seven  re- 
solute young  men,  habited  like  travellers,  passed  through  the  gate  with- 
out being  perceived,  and  killed  the  sentinel  and  guards  who  were  there 
upon  duty.  The  ladders  were  then  fixed  on  the  wall,  and  Aratus  as- 
cended with  a  hundred  of  his  boldest  troops,  giving  orders  to  the  rest  to 
follow  him  as  fast  as  they  were  able  ;  and  having  drawn  up  his  ladders, 
he  descended  into  the  city,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  his  hundred  men, 
towards  the  citadel,  with  the  utmost  joy,  as  liaving  already  succeeded, 
by  passing  undiscovered. 
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As  they  were  proceeding  in  their  march,  they  saw  a  small  guard  of 
four  men,  with  lights  in  their  hands,  by  whom  they  were  not  perceived, 
because  the  darkness  of  the  night  shrouded  them  from  their  visw.  Aratus 
and  his  men  shrunk  back  against  some  walls  and  ruins  that  were  sear, 
where  they  disposed  themselves  into  an  ambuscade,  from  whence  they 
started  as  the  four  men  were  passing  by,  and  killed  tliree  of  their  num- 
ber. The  fourth,  who  received  a  deep  wound  on  his  head,  fled  from  the 
place,  and  cried  out  as  loud  as  he  was  able,  that  the  enemies  were  entered 
the  city.  The  trumpets  in  a  moment  sounded  the  alarm,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  crowded  together  at  the  noise.  The  streets  were  already 
filled  with  people,  who  flocked  from  all  quarters,  and  blazing  with  innu- 
inerable  lights,  which  were  immediately  set  up  in  every  part  of  the  city, 
and  also  on  the  ramparts  of  the  castle,  whilst  everyplace  resounded  with 
confused  and  undistinguiihable  cries. 

Aratus  still  contiuued  his  progress,  notwithstanding  the  alarm,  and 
endeavoured  to  climb  the  steep  rocks  :  he  made  way,  however,  at  first, 
very  slowly,  and  with  great  labour,  because  he  had  missed  the  path  that 
led  to  the  wall  through  numberless  windings,  which  it  was  almost  im- 
practicable to  trace  out.  While  he  was  thus  perplexed,  the  clouds  dis- 
persed, as  if  a  miracle  had  interposed  in  his  favour  ;  the  moon  then 
appeared  in  its  former  brightness,  and  discovered  all  the  intricacies  of 
the  path,  till  he  arrived  on  the  spot  of  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
which  had  been  formerly  described  to  him.  The  skies  were  then  happily 
covered  with  clouds  again,  and  the  moon  was  once  more  immersed  in 
darkness.  The  three  hundred  soldiers  whom  Aratus  had  left  without, 
near  the  temple  of  Juno,  having  entered  the  city,  which  was  then  filled 
with  confusion  and  tumult,  and  also  illuminated  with  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  lights  ;  and  not  being  able  to  find  the  path  which  Aratus  had 
taken,  drew  up  into  a  close  body,  under  a  bending  rock  which  shaded 
them  at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  where  they  waited  in  the  utmost 
anxiety  and  distress.  Aratus  was  then  skirmishing  on  the  ramparts  of 
the  citadel,  and  the  noise  of  the  combatants  might  easily  be  heard  below: 
but  as  the  sound  was  repeated  by  the  echoes  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  place  from  whence  it  proceeded. 
Those  soldiers,  therefore,  not  knowing  which  way  to  bend  their  course, 
Archelaus,  who  commanded  the  troops  of  king  Antigonus,  having  drawn 
out  a  considerable  number  of  troops,  mounted  the  ascent  with  loud  shouts, 
and  a  great  blast  of  trumpets,  with  an  intention  to  assault  Aratus  in  his 
rear,  and  in  his  march  passed  by  those  three  hundred  men  without  per- 
ceiving them ;  but  when  he  had  advanced  a  little  beyond  them,  they 
started  from  the  place  of  their  concealment,  as  if  they  had  been  planted 
expressly  in  ambuscade,  and  fell  upon  him  with  great  resolution,  killing 
all  who  first  came  in  their  way.  The  rest  of  the  troops,  and  even  Arche- 
laus himself,  were  then  seized  with  such  a  consternation,  that  they  fled 
from  their  enemies,  who  continued  to  attack  them  in  their  retreat,  till 
they  had  all  dispersed  themselves  in  the  city. 

This  defeat  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  arrival  of  Erginus,  who 
had  been  sent  by  those  that  were  fighting  on  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  to 
acquaint  them  that  Aratus  was  engaged  with  the  egemies,  who  made  a 
very  vigorous  defence,  and  was  in  great  need  of  immediate  assistance. 
The  troops  that  moment  desired  him  to  be  their  conductor  ;  and  as  th€y 
VOL.  III.  a 
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mounted  the  rocks,  they  proclaimed  their  approach  by  loud  cries,  to  ani- 
mate their  friends,  and  redouble  their  ardour.  The  beams  of  the  moon, 
which  was  then  in  the  full,  played  upon  their  armour,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  length  of  the  way  by  which  they  ascended,  made  them  ap- 
pear more  numerous,  while  the  midnight  silence  rendered  the  echoes 
much  more  strong  and  audible;  by  which  means  their  shouts  seemed 
those  of  a  much  greater  body  of  men  than  they  really  were.  When  they 
at  last  joined  their  companions,  they  charged  the  enemies  with  a  vigour 
that  soon  dispersed  them,  upon  which  they  posted  themselves  on  the  wall, 
and  became  al)Solute  masters  of  tlie  citadel  by  break  of  day  ;  so  that  the 
sun's  first  rays  saw  them  victorious.  The  rest  of  their  troops  arrived  at 
the  same  time  from  Sicyon  ;  and  the  Corinthians,  after  they  had  willingly 
thrown  open  the  city  gates  to  receive  them,  assisted  tl\em  in  maliing  the 
troops  of  Antigonus  prisoners  of  war. 

Aratus,  wlven  he  had  effectually  secured  his  victory,  descended  from 
the  citadel  into  the  theatre,  which  was  then  crowded  witli  a  vast  con- 
course of  people,  drawn  thither  by  their  curiosity  to  see  him,  and  to  iiear 
him  speak.  After  he  had  posted  liis  Achseans  on  each  side  of  the  avenues 
of  the  theatre,  he  advanced  from  tlie  bottom  of  the  stage  completely 
armed,  with  a  coiinlcnance  extremely  changed  by  his  want  of  rest  and 
the  long  fatigUH  he  had  sustained.  The  bold  and  manly  joy  witli  wliicli 
this  extraortlinary  success  had  inspired  him,  was  obscured  by  the  lan- 
guor of  his  extreme  weakness  and  decay  of  spirits  had  occasion.  The 
moment  he  appeared  in  the  theatre,  all  the  people  were  emulous  to  testify 
their  profound  respect  and  gratitude,  by  repeated  npplauscs  and  accla- 
mations. Aratus,  in  tlie  mean  time,  shifted  his  lance  from  liis  left  to  his 
right  hand;  and  thtn  leaning  his  body  and  one  knee  a  little  against  it,  he 
continued  for  some  time  in  that  posture.  When  tlie  whole  theatre  was 
at  last  silent,  he  exerted  all  the  vigour  he  had  left,  and  acquainted  them, 
in  a  Ion"  discourse,  with  the  particulars  of  the  Acliaan  league,  exhorted 
them  to  accede  to  it,  and  at  the  same  tim^  delivered  to  tliem  the  keys  of 
their  city,  which,  till  then,  had  never  been  in  their  power  from  the  time 
of  Philip.  As  to  the  captains  of  Antigonus,  he  restored  Arciielans, 
whom  he  had  taken  prisoner,  to  his  liberty  ;  but  caused  Theoplnastus  to 
to  suffer  death,  for  refusing  to  quit  the  city. 

Aratus  made  himself  master  of  the  temple  of  .Tuno  and  of  tlie  port  of 
Lechaium,  where  he  seized  twenty-five  of  the  king's  ships.  He  also  took 
five  hundred  war  horses,  and  four  hundred  Syrians,  whom  he  afterwards 
sold.  The  Achasans  kept  the  citadel,  in  which  they  placed  a  garrison  of 
four  hundred  men. 

An  action  so  bold  and  successful  as  this,  could  not  fail  to  be  productive 
of  very  fortunate  events.  The  inhabitants  of  Megara  quilted  the  party 
of  Antigonus  and  joined  Aratus.  Their  example  was  soon  followed  by 
the  people  of  Troczene  and  Epidaurus,  who  acceded  to  the  Achaean 
league.  Aratus  also  brougiit  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  into  the  confe- 
deracy, by  assigning  the  superintendence  of  the  war  to  him,  and  electing 
him  generalissimo  of  their  troops  by  land  and  sea.  This  event  gained 
him  so  much  credit  and  reputation  among  the  Achasans,  that  as  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  same  man  to  the  post  of  captain-general  for  a  succession  of 
years  was  expressly  prohibited  by  the  laws,  Aratus  was,  however, 
e\ecte<l  every  other  year,  and  he,  either  by  his  counsels  or  personal 
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conduct  onjoyed  that  command  without  any  tlisconlinuaflon  ;  for  it  was 
fvident  to  all  mankind,  that  neither  riches  nor  the  friendship  of  kings, 
no,  nor  even  the  particular  advantages  of  Sicyon,  his  native  place,  nor 
any  otlier  consideration  whatever,  had  the  least  preference  in  his  mind, 
to  the  welfare  and  anirrandizement  of  the  Aeliaeans.  He  was  persuaded, 
that  all  weak  cities  resemble  those  parts  of  the  body  which  thrive  and 
exist  only  by  their  mutual  union,  and  infallibly  perish  when  once  they 
are  separated  ;  as  the  sustenance  by  which  they  subsist  is  discontinued 
from  that  moment.  In  like  manner  cities  soon  sink  into  ruin,  when  the 
social  bands  wliichcornect  tliem  are  once  dissolved  ;  but  they  are  always 
seen  to  flourish,  and  improve  in  power  and  prosperity,  when  tht  y  become 
parts  of  a  large  body,  and  are  associated  by  an  unity  of  interest.  A 
common  precaution  tlien  reigns  through  the  whole,  and  is  the  happy 
source  of  life,  from  whence  all  the  vigour  that  supports  them  is  derived. 

All  the  views  of  Aratus,  and  all  his  enterprises,  while  he  continued  in 
his  employment,  tended  entirely  to  tlie  expulsion  of  the  Macedonians  out 
of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  abolition  of  all  kinds  of  tyranny  ;  the  re-esta- 
blisjiraent  of  the  cities  in  their  ancient  liberty,  and  the  exercise  of  their 
laws.  These  were  the  only  motives  which  prompted  him  to  oppose  the 
enterprises  of  Antigonus  Gonatus,  during  the  life  of  that  prince.  He  also 
pursued  the  same  conduct  with  respect  to  Demetrius,  who  succeeded 
Antigonus,  and  reigned  for  the  space  of  ten  years.  The  iEtolians  had 
at  first  joined  Antigonus  Gonatus,  with  an  intention  to  destroy  the 
Achajan  league  :  but  embroiled  themselves  with  Demetrius  his  successor, 
who  declared  war  against  tliem.  The  Achteans,  forgetting  on  this  occa- 
sion the  ill  treatment  th(>y  had  received  from  that  people,  marched  to 
their  assistance,  by  which  means  a  strict  union  was  re-established  be- 
tween them,  wliich  became  very  advantageous  to  all  the  neiglibouring 
cities. 

[A.  M.  3772.  Ant.  J.  C.  232.] — Illyria  was  then  governed  by  several 
petty  kings,  wlio  subsisted  chiefly  by  rapine,  and  exercised  a  sort  of 
piracy  against  all  the  neighbouring  countries.  Agron,  the  son  of  Plen- 
rates,  Scerdiledes,  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  so  called  from  a  city  of  Illyria, 
subject  to  him,  were  the  petty  princes,  who  infested  all  the  neighbouring 
parts  ;  and  attacked  Corcyra,  and  the  Acarnanians  in  particular.  Teuta 
reigned  after  the  death  of  her  husband  Agron,  [A.  M.  3776.  Ant.  J.  C. 
22S.]  who  had  ended  his  days  by  intemperance,  and  left  a  young  son, 
named  Pinseus.  These  people,  harassed  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned, 
had  recourse  to  the  iEtolians  and  Achaeans,  who  readily  undertook  tlieir 
defence :  though  their  good  services  were  repaid  only  witli  ingratitude. 
The  people  of  Corcyra  made  an  alliance  with  the  Illyrians,  soon  after 
this  event,  and  received  Demetrius  of  Piiarus,  with  his  garrison,  into 
their  city. 

The  Romans  were  so  offended  at  the  piracies  with  which  this  people 
infested  their  citizens  and  merchants,  that  they  sent  an  embassy  to  Teuta, 
to  complain  of  those  injurious  jjroceedings.  Thatprincess  caused  one  of 
the  ambassadors  to  be  slain,  and  the  other  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  which 
provoked  the  Romans  to  di  clare  war  against  her,  to  revenge  so  outra- 
geous an  insult.  The  two  consuls,  L.  Posthumius  Albinus,  and  Cn. 
Fulvius  Centumalus,  set  out  with  a  commission  to  invade  Illyria  by  land 
and  sea.     The  people  of  Corcyra,  in  concert  with  Demetrius  of  Pharus, 
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delived  up  to  the  consul  Fulvius  the  garrison  they  had  received  into  their 
oily  ;  and  the  Romans,  after  they  had  reinstated  Corcyra  in  its  former 
liberties,  advanced  into  Illyria,  and  conquered  great  part  of  the  country  ; 
and  consigned  several  cities  to  Demetrius,  as  a  compensation  for  his 
treacherous  conduct  in  their  favour. 

[A.  M.  3779  Ant.  J.  C.  226.] — Teuta,  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity, 
implored  peace  of  the  Romans,  and  obtained  it,  on  her  engagement  to  pay 
a  yearly  tribute,  and  deliver  up  all  Illyria,  except  a  few  places  which 
she  was  permitted  to  enjoy  ;  but  the  most  beneficial  article  for  the  Greeks 
was,  her  being  restrained  from  sailing  beyond  the  city  of  Lissus  with 
more  than  two  small  vessels,  and  even  those  were  not  to  carry  any  arms. 
The  other  petty  kings,  who  seemed  to  have  been  dependent  on  Teuta, 
were  comprehended  in  this  treaty,  though  it  expressly  mentioned  none 
but  that  princess. 

The  Romans  then  caused  themselves  to  be  respected  in  Greece  by  a 
solemn  embassy,  and  this  was  the  first  lime  that  their  power  was  known 
in  that  country.  They  sent  ambassadors  to  the  iEtolians  and  Achseans, 
to  communicate  to  them  the  treaty  they  had  lately  concluded  with  the 
Illyrians.  Others  were  also  dispatched  to  Corinth  and  Athens,  and  the 
Corinthians  then  declared  for  the  first  time,  by  a  public  decree,  that  the 
Romans  should  be  admitted  to  celebrate  the  Isthmian  games,  with  the 
same  privileges  as  the  Greeks.  The  freedom  of  the  city  was  also  granted 
them  at  Athens,  and  they  were  permitted  to  be  initiated  into  the  great 
mysteries.  Aratus,  after  the  death  of  Deme>rius,  who  reigned  only  ten 
years,  found  the  dispositions  of  people  very  favourable  to  his  designs. 
Several  tyrants,  whom  that  prince  had  supported  with  all  his  credit,  and 
to  whom  he  paid  large  pensions,  having  lost  their  support  by  his  death, 
made  a  voluntary  resignation  of  the  authority  they  had  usurped  over 
their  citizens  ;  others  of  them,  cither  intimidated  by  the  menaces  of 
Aratus,  or  prevailed  upon  by  his  promises,  followed  their  examjjle  ;  and 
he  procured  several  considerable  advantages  for  them  all,  that  they  might 
have  no  temptation  to  repent  of  their  conduct. 

Aratus,  who  beheld  with  regret  the  subjection  of  the  people  of  Argos 
to  the  tyrant  Aristomachus,  undertook  their  deliverance  ;  and  made  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  restore  liberty  to  that  city,  as  a  recompense  for  the 
education  he  had  received  there  ;  and  he  also  considered  the  accession 
of  so  potent  a  city  to  the  Achasan  league,  as  highly  advantageous  to  the 
common  cause:  but  his  measures  to  this  effect  were  rendered  unsuccess- 
ful at  that  time.  Aristomachus  was  soon  after  slain  by  his  domestics  ; 
and  before  there  could  be  any  opportunity  to  regulate  affairs,  Aiistippus, 
a  tyrant  more  detestable  than  his  predecessor,  seized  the  supreme  power 
into  his  own  hands,  and  had  the  dexterity  to  maintain  himself  in  that 
usurpation,  even  with  the  consent  of  the  Argives.  But  looking  upon 
Aratus  as  a  mortal  enemy,  during  whose  life  he  imagined  his  own  would 
always  be  in  danger,  he  resolved  to  destroy  him  by  the  assistance  of  king 
Antigonus  Doson,  who  agreed  to  be  the  minister  of  his  vengeance.  He 
had  already  prepared  assassins  in  all  parts,  who  only  waited  for  an  op- 
portunity of  executing  their  bloody  commission.  No  prince  or  commander 
can  ever  have  a  more  effectual  guard,  than  the  firm  and  sincere  affection 
of  those  they  govern  ;  for  when  once  the  nobility  and  people  have  been 
accustomed  not  to  fear  their  prince,  but  to  fear  for  him.   innumerable 
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eyes  and  ears  are  attentive  to  all  that  passes.  This  Aratus  was  so  happy 
as  to  experience  in  the  present  conjuncture.  Plutarch,  on  this  occasion, 
draws  a  fine  contrast  between  the  troubles  and  anxieties  of  Afistippus, 
and  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Aratus.  That  tyrant,  says  he,  who 
maintained  such  a  body  of  troops  for  the  security  of  his  person,  and  who 
had  shed  the  blood  of  all  those  of  whom  he  entertained  any  dread,  was 
incaj)able  of  enjoying  a  moment's  repose,  either  by  night  or  day.  Every 
circumstance  alarmed  him  ;  his  soul  was  the  seat  of  terror  and  anxiety, 
that  knew  no  intermission  ;  and  he  even  trembled  at  his  own  shadow.  A 
dreadful  guard  continually  watched  round  his  house  with  drawn  swords; 
and  as  his  life  was  perpetually  in  their  power,  he  feared  them  naore  than 
all  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  never  permitted  them  to  enter  his  palace, 
but  ordered  them  to  be  stationed  in  the  porticoes  which  surround  it.  He 
drove  away  all  his  domestics  the  moment  he  had  supped  ;  after  which  he 
shut  the  gate  of  his  court  with  his  own  hands,  and  then  retired  with  his 
concubine  into  an  upper  apartment,  which  he  entered  by  a  trap-door. 
When  this  was  letdown,  he  placed  his  bed  upon  it,  and  slept,  as  we  may 
suppose  a  man  to  sleep  in  his  condition,  whose  soul  is  a  perpetual  prey 
to  trouble,  terror,  and  apprehension.  The  mother  of  his  concobine  re- 
moved, each  night,  the  ladder  by  which  he  ascended  into  his  chamber, 
and  rejilaced  it  in  its  former  situation  the  next  morning.  Aratus,  on  the 
other  hand,  wiio  had  acquired  perpetual  power,  not  by  the  force  of  arms, 
but  merely  by  his  virtue  and  the  eflfect  of  the  laws,  appeared  in  public 
with  a  plain  robe  and  a  mind  void  of  fear  :  and  whereas  among  all  those 
who  possess  fortresses,  and  maintain  guards,  with  the  additional  pre- 
caution of  arms,  and  traps,  as  so  many  ramparts  for  their  safety,  few 
escape  a  violent  death  ;  Aratus,  on  the  contrary,  who  always  showed 
himself  an  implacable  enemy  to  tyrants,  left  behind  him  a  posterity  which 
subsists,  says  Plutarch,  to  this  day,  and  is  still  honoured  and  respected 
by  all  the  world.* 

Aratus  attacked  the  tyrant  with  open  force,  but  acted  with  very  little 
prudence  or  resolution  in  the  first  engagement,  when  even  one  of  the 
wings  of  his  army  had  defeated  the  enemy  ;  for  he  caused  a  retreat  to 
be  sounded  very  unseasonably,  and  resigned  the  victory  to  the  foe,  which 
drew  upon  him  a  number  of  severe  reproaches.  He  however  made  amends 
for  his  fault  in  a  second  battle,  wherein  Aristippus,  and  above  fifteen 
liundred  of  his  men,  lost  their  lives.  Aratus,  though  he  had  obtained  so 
signal  a  victory,  and  without  losing  one  man,  was  however  unable  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  city  of  Argos,  or  restore  liberty  to  the  inha- 
bitants ;  as  Agias,  and  the  young  Aristomachus,  had  thrown  themselves 
with  a  body  of  the  king's  troops  into  the  place. 

He  succeeded  better  with  respect  to  the  city  of  Megalopolis,  where 
Lysiades  had  usurped  the  supreme  power.  This  person  had  none  of  the 
violent  and  inhuman  characteristics  of  tyrants,  and  had  seized  the  sove- 
reignty from  no  other  inducement,  than  a  false  idea  of  the  happiness  and 
glory  which  he  imagined  inseparable  from  supreme  power  ;  but  he  re- 
signed the  tyranny,  either  througli   fear,  or  a  conviction  of  his  error, 

•  Polycrates,  to  whom  Plutarch  addresses  the  life  of  Aratus,  was  one 
of  his  descendants,  and  had  two  sons,  by  whom  the  race  was  still  conti- 
nued, dlier  having  already  subsisted  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  death  of  Aratus. 
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upon  tlie  rtnijojistrancL'S  of  Aratus,  and  caused  liis  city  to  acc'de  to  tfie 
AcliEean  Ivague.  Tliat  Icag-ue  was  affected  to  such  a  decrei!  by  so  sfene- 
rous  an  action,  that  they  iininedialely  chose  him  for  their  j^;Mu>ral ;  and 
as  he  at  first  was  emulous  of  surpassing  Aratus,  lie  engaged  in  sevtTal 
enterprises  whicli  seemed  unnecessary  at  that  juncture,  and  among  the 
rest,  declared  war  against  the  LacedamoRians.  Aratus  employed  his 
utmost  influence  to  oppose  him  in  those  measures,  bu!  his  endeavours 
were  misinterpreted  as  the  effects  of  envy.  Lysiades  was  elected  general 
a  second  time,  and  tlien  a  third,  and  each  of  them  commanded  alternately. 
But  when  he  was  observed  to  act  in  opposition  to  his  rival  on  all  occa- 
sions, and,  without  the  least  regard  to  decency,  was  continually  repeat- 
ing his  injurious  treatmeat  of  a  virtue  so  solid  and  sincere  as  that  of 
Aratus  ;  it  became  evident  that  the  zeal  he  affected  was  no  more  than  a 
plausible  outside,  which  concealed  a  dangerous  ambition;  and  they  de- 
prived him  of  tiie  command.  As  the  LacediEinonians  will,  for  the  future, 
have  a  considerable  share  in  the  wars  sustained  by  the  Achseans,  it 
seems  necessary  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  condition  of  that  people 
in  this  place. 

SECT.  III.— AGIS  KING  OF  SPARTA  ENDEAVOURS  TO  RE- 
VIVE THE  ANCIENT  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LYCURGUS  ;  IN 
WHICH  HE  PARTLY  SUCCEEDS;  RUT  FINDS  AN  ENTIRE 
CHANGE  !N  SPARTA,  AT  HIS  RETURN  FROM  A  CAM- 
PAIGN IX  WHICH  HE  HAD  JOINED  ARATUS  AGAINST 
THE  TETOLIANS— HE  IS  AT  LAST  CONDEMNED  TO  DIE, 
AND  EXECUTED  ACCORDINGLY. 

When  the  love  of  wealth  had  crept  into  the  city  of  Sparta,  and  liad 
afterwards  introduced  luxury,  avarice,  indolence,  effeminacy,  ])rofusion, 
and  all  those  |)leasures  whicli  arc  generally  the  inseparable  attendants  of 
riclics  ;  and  when  these  had  broken  down  all  the  strong  barriers  which 
the  wisdom  of  I^ycurgus  had  formed,  with  the  view  of  exclu(li:ig  i';(iii 
for  ever  ;  Sparta  beheld  Iiersclf  fallen  from  her  ancient  glory  and  pf)v.cr, 
and  was  reduced  to  an  abject  and  humble  state,  wliicii  con'.inued  to  the 
reign  of  Agis  and  Lecnidas  of  whom  we  are  now  to  treat. 

Agis,  the  son  of  Eudamidas,  was  of  the  house  of  the  Eurytionidse,  and 
the  sixth  descendant  from  Agesilaus,  who  made  an  expedition  into  Asia. 
Leonidas,  tlie  son  of  Cloonymus,  w.-.sof  the  family  of  the  Agidaj,  and 
and  the  ( ighth  prince  that  reignea  in  S[)arta,  after  Pausanias,  who  de- 
feated Mardonius  in  the  battle  of  Fialasa;.  I  iiave  already  related  tho 
dispute  that  arose  in  Sparta  between  Cleonymus  and  Areas,*  in  regard 
to  the  sovcreign'y,  which  was  obtained  iiy  the  latter  ;  and  lie  afterwards 
caused  Pyrrhus  to  raise  the  siege  of  Lacedaemon.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  srm  Acrotatus,  who  reigned  seven  or  eiglit  years,  and  left  a  young 
son  nanii  (1  Artu:;,  from  his  grandfather.  Tliis  prince  was  under  the 
tuitien  of  Leonidas,  but  died  in  a  short  time  ;  upon  which  Leonidas  rose 
from  liie  regency  to  the  throne. 

Though  all  the  Spartans  had  been  depraved  and  perverted  by  the 

*  Josephus  relates,  that  Areus  king  of  Lacedsemon  sent  letters  to  Onias 
the  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  in  which  lie  acknowledgeti  an  aflinity  between 
that  people  and  llie  Laceda;monians.  Tlie  origin  of  this  affinity  is  not 
easily  to  be  distinguished,  nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  reconcile  the  time  of 
Areus  with  that  ol  Onias. 
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gentral  corruption  Into  which  tiie  government  was  fallen,  this  depravity 
and  remoteness  from  the  ancient  manners  of  that  people  Mas  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  conduct  of  Leonidas  ;  who  had  resided  for  several  years 
in  the  palaces  of  the  Sairapae,  and  had  for  many  years  made  his  court  to 
Seieucus  :  he  had  even  espoused  a  wife  in  Asia,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
his  country,  and  had  afterwards  employed  his  utmost  endeavours  to  in- 
troduce all  tile  pomp  and  pride  of  princes  into  a  free  country,  and  a 
government  founded  on  moderation  and  justice. 

Agis  was  the  reverse  of  this  character.  He  was  then  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  though  he  hud  been  educated  amidst  riches,*  and  the 
luxury  of  a  house  remarkable  for  being  equally  voluptuous  and  haughty, 
he,  from  tl-.e  (irst,  renounced  all  those  ensnaring  pleasures;  and  instead 
of  testifying  the  least  regard  for  the  splendid  vanities  of  dress,  he  made 
it  his  glory  to  appear  in  a  plain  habit,  and  to  re-establish  the  public 
meals,  baths,  and  all  the  ancient  discipline  of  Sparta.  He  even  declared 
openly,  'That  he  should  not  value  being  king,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
hopes  of  reviving  the  ancient  laws  and  discipline  of  Sparta.'  These 
noble  sentiments  were  a  demonstration  that  Agis  had  formed  a  true  notion 
of  regal  power;  the  most  essential  duty  and  true  glory  of  which  are  de- 
rived from  the  establishment  of  good  order  in  all  the  brandies  of  a  state, 
by  giving  due  force  to  customs  established  by  wise  laws. 

This  discipline  began  to  be  disregarded  the  moment  Sparta  had  ruined 
the  Athenian  government,  and  began  to  abound  in  gold.  The  same  par- 
tition, however,  of  lands,  which  had  been  made  by  Lycurgus,  and  the 
number  of  heriditary  possessions  established  by  him,  having  been  pre- 
served through  all  successions  of  descent,  and  each  father  transmitting 
his  part  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  received  it  himself;  this  order  and 
equality,  which  had  been  preserved  without  interruption,  suspended,  in 
some  measure,  the  ill  effects  of  those  other  abuses  which  then  prevailed. 
But  as  soon  as  this  prudent  institution  began  to  be  struck  at,  by  a  law 
which  ))ermiUe<l  every  man  lo  dispose  of  his  house  and  patrimony,  in  his 
own  life-time,  or  bequeath  them  by  will  to  whom  he  pleased  after  hjs 
death  ;  this  new  law  effectually  sapped  the  best  foundation  of  the  Spartan 
polity.  Epitades,  one  of  the  Ephori,  introduced  this  law,  to  avenge  him- 
self on  one  of  his  sons,  whose  conduct  had  displeased  him. 

It  is  indeed  surprising,  that  a  whole  state  should  so  easily  be  induced 
to  change  such  an  ancient  and  fundamental  custom  as  this,  merely  to 
gratify  the  resentment  of  one  man.  The  pretext  for  this  change  was 
undoubtedly  the  augmentation  of  paternal  authority  in  their  several 
I'amilies ;  since  it  was  not  then  possessed  of  any  motives  that  could 
ensure  filial  respect ;  the  children  of  that  community  having  nothing  to 
hope  or  fear,  as  they  received  all  alike  the  fortune  they  could  expect, 
immediately  from  the  state,  and  with  an  absolute  independency  on  their 
parents.  This  domestic  inconvenience,  in  which  every  father  thought 
himself  concerned,  and  which  seemed  to  regard  good  order  in  all  families, 
created  strong  impressions  in  those  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  the 
administration,  and  rendered  them  incapable  of  considering  the  much 
greater  inconveniences  which  would  inevitably  result  from  this  change, 

*  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  his  mother  Agesistrata,  and  his  grand- 
mother Archidamia,  possessed  more  gold  and  silver  than  all  ths  other 
Lacedsemonians  together. 
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and  whose  pernicious  effects  were  soon  felt  by  the  state.  Tlii^  proceed- 
ing is  sufficient  to  convince  us  how  dangerous  it  is  to  change  the  ancient 
laws,  on  the  basis  of  which  a  state,  or  community,  has  long  subsisted  ; 
and  wliat  precautions  ought  to  be  taken  against  bad  injpressions  which 
may  arise  through  particular  inconveniences,  from  which  the  wisest  in- 
stitutions cannot  be  exempted  :  how  much  prudence,  penetration  into 
future  events,  and  experience,  are  necessary  to  those  who  tal<e  upon 
them  to  balance  and  compare  the  advantages  and  defects  of  ancient  cus- 
toms, with  any  new  regulations  which  are  projjosed  to  be  substituted  in 
their  stead. 

It  may  be  .justly  affirmed,  that  the  ruin  of  Sparta  was  occasioned  by 
this  new  law,  which  authorized  the  alienation  of  hereditary  estates.  The 
great  men  were  daily  enlarging  their  fortunes,  by  dispossessing  the  heirs 
of  the  estates  which  belonged  to  them ;  in  consequence  of  which  all 
patrimonial  possessions  were  soon  engrossed  by  a  very  inconsiderable 
number  of  persons  ;  poverty  prevailed  through  tlie  whole  city,  and  sunk 
the  people  into  a  mean  and  disgraceful  indolence  of  mind  ;  by  extinguish- 
ing that  ardour  for  virtue  and  glory,  which,  till  then,  had  rendered  the 
Spartans  superior  to  all  the  other  states  of  Greece,  and  by  infusing  into 
the  hearts  of  the  people  an  implacable  envy  and  aversion  for  those  wiio 
had  unjustly  divested  them  of  all  their  possessions.  The  number  of  na- 
tive Spartans  in  that  city  was  reduced  to  about  seven  hundred  ;  and  not 
many  more  than  a  hundred  of  these  had  preserved  their  family  estates. 
All  the  rest  were  a  populace  overwhelmed  by  poverty,  destitute  of  reve- 
nues, and  excluded  from  a  participation  in  honours  and  dignities:  these 
acted  with  reluctance  and  indifference  in  wars  against  a  foreign  enemy, 
because  they  were  sensible  the  rich  would  be  the  only  gainers  by  their 
victories;  in  a  word,  they  were  constantly  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
change  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  and  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  oppressions  they  sustained. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Sparta  when  Agif«  entertained  the  design  of  re- 
dressing the  flagrant  abuses  which  then  prevailed  ;  at  the  same  time  that 
Aratus  was  employing  his  endeavours  for  the  deliverance  of  his  country. 
The  enterprise  was  noble,  but  extremely  hazardous.  He  observed,  con- 
trary to  his  expectation,  that  all  the  young  men  were  disposed  to  enter 
into  his  views,  while  the  generality  of  those  in  years,  in  whose  minds 
corruption  had  taken  the  deepest  root,  trembled  at  the  very  name  of 
Lycurgus,  and  reformation.  He  began  by  conciliating  his  uncle  Agesi- 
laus,  a  man  of  great  eloquence  and  reputation,  but  strongly  possessed 
with  the  love  of  riches ;  which  was  the  very  circumstance  that  rendered 
him  the  more  favourable  to  the  designs  of  Agis.  He  was  ready  to  sink 
under  a  load  of  debts,  and  hoped  to  discharge  them  without  any  expense 
to  himself,  by  changing  the  form  of  government. 

Agis  then  endeavoured,  by  his  means,  to  bring  over  his  own  mother, 
who  was  the  sister  of  Agesilaus.  Her  power  was  very  great  in  the  city, 
by  the  large  party  of  friends,  and  the  vast  number  of  her  slaves  and 
debtors  ;  and  her  credit  gave  her  an  extraordinary  influence  in  the  most 
important  affairs.  When  Agis  liad  opened  his  design  to  her,  she  was 
struck  with  consternation  on  the  first  glance,  and  employed  all  the  argu- 
ments she  could  in\ent  to  dissuade  him  from  it;  but  when  Agesilaus 
joined  his  own  reflections  with  those  of  the  king,  and  had  made  his  sister 
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comprehend  tlie  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  Sparta  from  the  execu- 
tion of  such  a  dfsign,  and  rejjtesented  to  her  the  glory  which  her  family 
would  for  ever  derive  from  it,  this  lady,  as  well  as  those  of  her  sex  with 
whom  she  was  most  intimate,  being  then  animated  by  the  noble  ambition 
of  the  young  prince,  immediately  changed  their  sentiments,  and  were  so 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  project,  that  they  themselves  pressed  Agis 
to  enter  upon  the  execution  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  They  likewise  sent 
to  all  their  friends,  and  exhorted  them  to  concur  with  him  in  that  affair. 
Application  was  also  made  by  them  to  the  other  ladies  of  the  city,  as 
they  were  very  sensible  that  the  Lacedeemonians  had  always  expressed 
the  greatest  deference  to  their  wives,  whom  they  allowed  to  exercise 
more  authority  in  all  transactions  of  state,  than  they  themselves  assumed 
in  their  private  and  domestic  affairs.  Most  of  the  riches  of  Sparta  were 
at  tbat  time  in  the  bands  of  the  women,  and  this  proved  a  great  obstruc- 
tion to  the  designs  of  Agis. — They  unanimously  opposed  his  scheme, 
rightly  foreseeing,  that  the  plain  manner  of  life  he  was  endeavouring  to 
re-establish,  and  on  which  so  many  commendations  were  bestowed,  would 
not  only  be  destructive  to  all  their  luxurious  pleasures,  but  divest  them 
of  all  the  honours  and  power  they  derived  from  their  riches. 

Amidst  the  consternation  which  this  proposal  gave  them,  they  address- 
ed themselves  to  Leonidas,  and  conjured  him,  as  his  age  gave  him  an 
ascendant  over  Agis,  to  employ  his  whole  authority  in  dissuading  his 
colleague  from  the  accomplishment  of  his  plan. — Leonidas  was  very  in- 
clinable tosupport  the  rich,  but  as  he  dreaded  the  indignation  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  desirous  of  this  change,  he  could  not  presume  to  oppose 
Agis  in  an  open  manner,  but  contented  himself  by  crossing  his  designs 
by  indirect  measures.  He  had  a  private  conference  with  the  magistrates, 
wherein  he  took  the  liberty  to  calunmiate  Agis,  as  a  person  who  was 
offering  to  the  poor  the  property  of  the  rich,  with  a  partition  of  lands, 
and  a  general  abolition  of  debts,  as  a  compensation  to  them  for  the  ty- 
ranny he  was  preparing  to  usurp  ;  in  consequence  of  which  proceedings, 
instead  of  forming  citizens  fo^  Sparta,  he  was  only  raising  a  body  of 
guards  for  the  security  of  his  own  person. 

Agis,  in  the  mean  time,  having  succeeded  so  far  as  to  cause  Lysander, 
who  concurred  with  him  in  his  views,  to  be  elected  one  of  the  Ephori, 
brought  into  the  council  a  decree  which  he  himself  had  drawn  up,  the 
principal  articles  of  which  were  these. — 1.  All  debtors  were  to  be  dis- 
charged from  their  debts.  2.  All  the  lands  which  extended  from  the 
valley  of  Pelleno  to  mount  Taygetus,  and  the  promontory  of  Malea,  and 
likewise  to  Selasia,  should  be  parcelled  out  into  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred lots.  3.  The  lands  which  lay  beyond  those  limits  should  be  divided 
into  fifteen  thousand  lots.  I.  The  latter  portions  were  to  be  distributed 
to  those  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  parts,  who  were  in  a  condition  to 
bear  arms.  6.  Those  lands,  which  lay  within  the  limits  already  men- 
tioned, should  be  reserved  for  the  Spartans,  whose  due  number,  which 
was  then  considerably  diminished,  should  be  recruited  out  of  such  of  the 
neighbouring  people  and  strangers,  as  had  received  a  liberal  education, 
and  were  then  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and  not  disqualified  for  that 
class  by  any  bodily  defect.  6.  All  these  should,  at  the  times  of  repast, 
be  disposed  into  fifteen  halls,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Phiditiae  ; 
the  least  of  which  should  contain  two  hundred,  and  the  largest  four  hun- 
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dred  :  and  lastly,  they  were  all  to  observe  the  same  manner  of  life  and 
discipline  as  their  ancestors.  This  decree  bein^  opposed  by  the  senators 
■whose  sentiments  differed  from  those  of  Agis,  Lysander  caused  the  peo- 
ple to  be  assembled,  and  in  the  strongest  terras  exhorted  the  citizens  to 
consent  to  it.     He  was  seconded  by  Mandroclides,  a  young  Spartan, 
whose  heart  glowed  with  zeal  for  the  public  welfare  ;  and  he  represented 
to  the  people,  with  all  the  energy  he  could  possibly  express,  every  mo- 
tive that  could  most  affect  them  :  the  respect  they  owed  to  the  memory 
of  their  illustrious  legislator  Lycurgus  ;  tiie  oath  their  ancestors  had 
taken,  in  the  nameu  of  themselves  and  all  their  posterity,  to  preserve 
those  sacred  institutions  In  the  most  inviolable  manner ;  the  glory  and 
honour  Sparta  had  enjoytd,  during  the  time  she  strictly  adhered  to  tlieni ; 
and  the  infamous  degeneracy  into  which  she  had  sunk,  ever  since  they 
had  been  disregarded  by  her  ;  he  then  set  fortli  the  miserable  condition 
of  the  Spartans,  those  ancient  masters  of  Greece,  tliose  triumphant  con- 
querors of  Asia,  tho»e  mighty  sovereigns  by  sea  and  land,  who  once  had 
made  the  Great  King*  tremble  on  his  throne,  but  were  now  divested  of 
their  property,  their  lands,  and  houses,  by  tlie  insatiable  avarice  of  their 
own  citizens,  who   had  reduced  them  to  the  lowest  extremes  of  poverty, 
and  shameful  indigence  ;  and,  what  might  be  considered  as  the  completion 
of  all  their  calamities,  had  exposed  them  to  the  insult  and  contempt  of 
those  to  whom  it  was  their  right  to  prescribe  laws.     He  then  concluded, 
with  entreating  them  not  to  be  %o  far  influenced  by  their  obsequiousness 
to  a  handful  of  men,  who  even  trampled  them  under  their  feet  like  so 
many  despicable  slaTes,  as  to  behold,  with  eyes  of  indifference,  the  dig- 
nity of  their  city  entirely  degraded  and  lost,  but  to  recall  to  their  remem- 
brance those  ancient  oracles,  which  had  more  than  once  declared,  that 
the  love  of  riches  wr  uld  prove  fatal  to  Sparta,  and  occasion  its  total  ruin. 
King  Agis  then  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  assembly,  and  declared, 
after  a  concise  discourse  (for  he  thought  his  example  would  have  more 
efficacy  than  any  words  he  could  utter),  that  ho  was  determined  to  deliver 
up,  into  the  common  stock,  all  his  effects  and  estate,   which  were  very 
considerable ;    consisting  of  large  tracts  of  arable   and  pasture  lands, 
besides  six  hundred  talents  in  specie  ;t  and  that  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother, together  with  the  rest  of  his  relations  and  friends,  who  were  the 
richest  persons  in  Sparta,  would  do  the  same. 

The  magnanimity  of  their  young  prince  astonished  all  the  people,  who 
at  the  same  time,  were  transported  with  joy  that  they  at  last  were  so 
happy  as  to  behold  a  king  worthy  of  Sparta.  Leonidas  then  dropped 
the  mask,  and  opposed  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  :  for  as  he  knew 
it  would  otherwise  be  necessary  for  him  to  make  the  same  offer  they  had 
heard  from  Agis,  so  he  was  sensible,  that  his  citizens  would  not  think 
themselves  under  the  same  obligations  to  him  as  they  were  to  his  col- 
league, but  that  when  every  one  should  have  equally  contributed  his 
whole  fortune  to  the  common  stock,  he  alone  would  engross  all  the  ho- 
nour of  that  action,  who  had  first  set  the  example.  He  tiierefore  de- 
manded aloud  of  Agis  whether  he  did  not  think  that  Lycurgus  was  a  just 
and  able  man,  and  one  who  had  zealously  consulted  the  welfare  of  his 
country  ?     Agis  having  replied,  that  he  had  always  considered  him  as 

*  Tliis  was  the  usual  appellation  of  the  Persian  monarchs. 
*  Equal  to  six  hundred  thousand  French  crowns. 
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such  ;  '  Where  do  you  find  then  (retorted  Leouidas)  that  Lycurgus  ever 
ordained  an  abolition  of  debts,  or  j^ave  the  freedom  of  Sparta  to  stran- 
gers? Since,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  his  firm  persuasion,  that  the  city 
would  never  be  safe  till  all  strangers  were  expelled  from  its  walls.'  Agis 
answered,  'That  he  was  not  surprised  that  such  a  person  as  Leonidas, 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  foreign  countries,  and  had  married  into  the 
family  of  a  Persian  grandee,  should  be  so  little  acquainted  with  Lycur- 
gus, as  not  to  know  that  he  had  swept  away  all  actual  and  possible  debts, 
by  banishing  gold  and  silver  from  the  city;  that,  with  respect  to  stran- 
gers, his  precautions  were  intended  against  none  but  those  wlio  could  not 
acconnnodate  themselves  to  the  manners  and  discipline  he  had  establisii* 
ed  :  that  these  were  the  only  persons  he  expelled  from  the  city,  not  by 
any  hogtilities  against  their  persons,  but  from  the  mere  apprehension, 
that  their  method  of  life,  and  corruption  of  manners,  might  insensibly 
inspire  the  Spartans  with  the  love  of  luxury  and  effeminacy,  and  an  im- 
moderate passion  for  riches.' 

He  then  produced  several  examples  of  poets  and  philosophers,  parti- 
cularly Terpander,  Thales,  and  Plierecydes,  who,  although  foreigners, 
had  been  highly  esteemed  and  honoured  at  Sparta,  because  they  taught 
the  same  maxims  as  Lycurgus  had  established.  This  discourse  won  all 
the  common  people  over  to  the  party  of  Agis,  but  the  rich  men  ranged 
themselves  under  Leonidas,  and  entreated  him  not  to  abandon  them  :  they 
likewise  addressed  themselves  to  the  senators,  who  had  the  principal 
power  in  this  affair,  as  they  alone  were  qualified  to  examine  all  pro- 
posals, before  they  could  be  received  and  confirmed  by  the  people  ;  and 
their  solicitations  were  so  effectual,  that  those  who  had  opposed  the 
decree  of  Agis,  carried  their  point  by  one  voice  :  upon  which  Lysander, 
who  still  continued  in  his  employment,  immediately  determined  to  pro- 
ceed against  Leouidas,  in  virtue  of  an  ancient  law,  by  wliich  '  each  des- 
cendant from  Hercules  was  prohibited  from  espousing  any  foreign  woman; 
and  which  made  it  death  for  any  Spartan  to  settle  among  strangers.' 
Sufficient  proofs  of  delinquency  in  these  particulars  were  produced 
against  Leonidas,  and  Cleombrotus  was  prevailed  upon  at  the  same  time 
to  assist  in  the  prosecution,  and  demand  tlie  crown,  as  being  himself  of 
the  royal  race,  and  the  son-in-law  of  Leonidas. 

Leonidas  was  so  confounded  at  this  proceeding,  and  so  apprehensive 
ofthe  event,  that  he  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  called 
Chalcioecos  ;  upon  which  the  wife  of  Cleombrotus,  quitting  her  husband, 
became  a  supplicant  with  her  father.  Leonidas  was  sunnnoned  to  ap- 
pear ;  but  as  he  refused  to  comply,  he  was  divested  of  his  royalty,  and  it 
was  then  transferred  to  his  son-in-law  Cleombrotus. 

Lysander  quitted  his  employment  about  this  period,  the  usual  time  for 
holding  it  being  then  expired.  The  new  Ephori  took  this  opportunity  to 
commence  a  prosecution  against  him  and  Mandroclides,  for  having  voted 
for  the  abolition  of  debts,  and  a  new  distribution  of  lands,  contrary  to 
the  laws.  Lysander  and  Mandroclides,  finding  themselves  in  danger  of 
being  condemned,  persuaded  the  two  kings,  that  if  they  would  only  be 
united  with  each  other,  they  would  have  no  cause  to  be  disquieted  by  any 
decrees  of  the  Ephori,  who  were  privileged  indeed  to  decide  between 
them  when  they  were  divided  in  their  sentiments,  but  had  no  right  to 
interpose  in  their  affairs,  when  they  concurred  in  the  same  opinions. 
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The  two  kings  taking  advantage  of  tliis  expedient,  entered  the  assem- 
bly, where  tliey  compelled  the  Ephori  to  quit  their  seats,  and  substituted 
others  in  "their  stead,  one  of  whom  was  Agesilaus.  They  then  caused  a 
band  of  young  men  to  arm  themselves,  and  gave  orders  for  releasing  the 
prisoners;  in  a  word,  they  rendered  themselves  very  formidable  to  their 
enemies,  who  now  expected  to  be  put  to  the  sword  :  but  not  one  person 
was  killed  on  this  occasion  ;  and  when  Agis  even  knew  that  Agesilaus 
intended  to  cause  Leonidas  to  be  assassinated  on  his  retreat  to  Tegaea, 
he  ordered  him  safely  to  be  conducted  thither  by  a  sufficient  guard. 

When  the  aflfair  was  on  the  point  of  being  absolutely  concluded  with- 
out any  opposition,  so  great  was  the  terror  which  then  prevailed,  it  was 
suddenly  obstructed  by  a  single  man.  Agesilaus  had  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  estates  in  the  whole  country,  and  at  the  same  time  was  deeply 
involved  in  debt:  but  as  he  was  incapable  of  paying  his  creditors,  and 
had  no  inclination  to  incorporate  his  estate  into  the  common  property,  he 
represented  to  Agis,  that  the  change  would  be  too  great  and  violent,  and 
even  too  dangerous,  should  they  attempt  to  carry  their  two  points  at  the 
same  time  ;  namely,  the  abolition  of  debts,  and  the  distribution  of  lands  ; 
whereas,  if  they  began  with  conciliating  the  landed  proprietors,  by  the 
annihilation  of  debts,  they  would  afterwards  more  quietly  and  readily 
consent  to  the  partition  of  lands.  This  specious  reasoning  misled  Agis, 
and  even  Lysander  himself  was  won  over  to  this  expedient  by  the  artifice 
of  Agesilaus  ;  in  consequence  of  which  all  contracts  and  obligations 
were  taken  from  the  several  creditors,  and  carried  into  the  public  square, 
where  they  were  piled  into  a  large  heap,  and  burned  to  ashes.  As  soon 
as  the  flames  mounted  into  the  air,  the  rich  men  and  bankers,  who  had 
lent  their  money,  returned  home  extremely  dejected,  and  Agesilaus  cried 
with  an  insulting  air,  'That  he  had  never  seen  so  fine  and  clear  a  fire 
before.'  The  people,  immediately  after  this  transaction,  demanded  a 
distribution  of  the  lands,  and  each  of  the  kings  gave  orders  for  its  ac- 
complishment ;  but  Agesilaus  still  continued  to  start  fresi\  difficulties, 
and  found  out  a  variety  of  new  pretexts,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  that 
affair;  by  which  means  he  gained  time,  till  Agis  was  obliged  to  take  the 
field  at  the  head  of  an  army.  For  the  Acbaeans,  who  were  in  alliance 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  had  sent  to  demand  their  assistance  against  the 
JEtolians,  who  threatened  an  irruption  through  the  territories  of  the 
Megareans  into  Peloponnesus.  Aratus,  who  was  then  general  of  the 
Achaeans,  had  already  assembled  his  troops  to  oppose  the  enemy,  and  had 
also  written  to  the  Ephori,  who,  upon  the  receipt  of  his  letters,  immedi- 
ately sent  Agis  to  their  assistance.  This  prince  set  out  with  all  possible 
expedition,  and  the  soldiers  testified  an  incredible  joy  at  their  marching 
under  his  command.  The  generality  of  them  were  young  men  in  very 
low  circumstances  of  life,  who  now  saw  themselves  discharged  from  all 
their  debts,  and  free,  and  also  ift  expectation  of  sharing  the  lands  at  their 
return  from  this  expedition  ;  for  which  reasons  they  testified  the  utmost 
affection  for  Agis.  The  cities  were  charmed  to  see  these  troops  pass 
through  Peloponnesus,  without  committing  the  least  disorder  :  and  so 
quietly,  that  the  sound  of  their  march  was  hardly  to  be  distinguished. 
The  Greeks  were  entirely  surprised,  and  made  the  following  reflection  : 
'  What^dmirable  discipline  and  order  must  formerly  have  been  observed 
by  the  armies  of  Lacedeemon,  when  they  were  commanded  by  Agesilaus, 
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Lysander,  or  the  ancient  Leonidas  ;  since  they  even  now  display  so  mOch 
awe  and  respect  for  their  general,  though  younger  than  any  soldier  in 
his  camp  !' 

Agis  joined  Aratus  near  Corinth,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  deli- 
berating in  a  cotincil  of  war,  whether  he  sliould  hazard  a  battle,  and  in 
what  manner  he  should  dispose  his  troops.  Agis  declared  for  a  battle, 
and  thought  it  not  adviseable  to  allow  the  enemies  a  passage  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  but  added  at  the  same  time,  that  he  intended  to  act  as  Aratus 
should  judge  proper,  as  he  was  the  older  officer  of  the  two,  and  general 
of  the  Achajans  ;  whereas  he  himself  was  only  general  of  the  auxiliary 
troops,  and  was  not  come  tliither  to  exercise  any  command  over  the 
league,  but  only  to  engage  the  enemy  in  conjunction  with  them  for  whose 
assistance  he  had  been  sent.  The  officers  of  Aratus,  instead  of  treating 
him  with  so  much  deference  as  Agis  had  expressed,  took  the  liberty  to 
reproach  liim  in  sharp  terms,  for  his  disinclination  to  a  battle  ;  ascribing 
that  to  timidity,  which,  in  reality,  was  the  eflfect  of  prudence.  But  the 
vain  fear  of  false  infamy  did  not  make  him  abandon  his  prudent  schemes 
for  the  public  good.  He  justified  his  conduct,  by  the  memoirs  he  writ 
on  that  occasion  ;  wherein  he  observes,  that  as  the  husbandmen  had  al- 
k'eady  carried  in  their  harvest,  and  gathered  in  all  the  fruits  of  the  season, 
he  judged  it  more  adviseable  to  let  the  enemy  advance  into  the  country, 
than  to  hazard  an  unnecessary  battle  at  that  juncture,  when  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  league  lay  at  stake.  When  he  had  determined  not  to  enter 
upon  an  action,  he  dismissed  his  allies,  after  he  had  bestowed  the  great- 
est commendations  upon  them  ;  and  Agis,  who  was  astonished  at  his 
conduct,  set  out  for  Sparta  with  his  troops. 

The  iEtolians  entered  Peloponnesus  without  any  obstruction,  and  in 
their  march  seized  the  city  of  Pellene,  where  their  troops,  who  were 
intent  on  nothing  but  plunder,  immediately  dispersed  themselves  up  and 
down,  without  the  least  order,  and  began  to  contend  with  each  other  for 
the  spoils.  Aratus,  informed  of  these  proceedings,  would  not  suflfer  so 
favourable  an  opportunity  to  escape  him.  He  was  no  longer  the  same 
man,  and,  without  losing  a  moment's  time,  or  waiting  till  all  his  troops 
had  joined  hiu),  lie  advanced  with  those  he  then  had  against  the  enemy, 
who  were  become  weak  even  by  their  victory:  attacked  them  in  the  very 
place  they  had  so  lately  taken,  and  forced  them  to  abandon  it,  with  the 
loss  of  seven  hundred  men.  This  action  did  him  great  honour,  and 
changed  the  injurious  reproaches  which  had  been  uttered  against  him, 
and  wliich  he  had  patiently  suffered,  into  the  highest  applauses  and  pane- 
gyric. Several  stales  and  princes  having  now  entered  into  a  confederacy 
against  the  Achaaans,  Aratus  endeavoured  to  contract  a  friendship  and 
alliance  with  the  .^tolians,  in  which  he  easily  succeeded  ;  and  not  only 
a  peace  was  concluded  between  them,  but  he  also  effectually  negociated 
an  offensive  and  defensive  league  between  the  two  nations  of  ^Etolia 
and  Achsea. 

[A.  M.  3760.  Ant.  J.  C.  244.] — Agis,  when  he  arrived  at  Sparta,  found 
a  great  change  in  the  state  of  affairs.  Agesilaus,  who  was  one  of  the 
Ephori,  being  no  longer  restrained  by  fear  as  formerly,  and  entirely 
intent  upon  the  gratification  of  his  avarice,  committed  the  greatest  vio- 
lence and  injustice.  When  he  found  himself  universally  detested,  he 
raised  and  maintained  a  body  of  troops,  who  served  hira  as  a  guard  when 
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he  went  to  tho  senate  ;  and  he  caused  a  report  to  be  spread,  that  he  in- 
tended to  continue  in  his  office  the  succeeding  year.  His  enemies,  in 
order  to  elude  the  calamities  witii  which  they  were  threatened,  caused 
Leonidas  to  be  sent  for  in  the  most  public  manner  from  Teg-sea,  and  re- 
placed him  upon  the  throne,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  people, 
who  were  greatly  irritated  to  see  themselves  abused  in  tlie  hopes  they 
had  entertained  of  the  partition  of  the  lands,  which  had  never  been  car- 
ried into  execution. 

Agesilaus  saved  liimself  by  the  assistance  of  his  son,  who  was  univer- 
sally beloved  ;  and  the  two  kings  took  sanctuary:  Agis  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  called  Chalcioecos,  and  Cleombrotus  in  that  of  Neptune.  As 
Leonidas  seemed  to  be  most  exasperated  against  tlie  latter,  he  left  AgJs, 
and  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  soldiers  into  the  temple  where 
Cleombrotus  had  fled  for  refuge.  He  tlicn  reproached  him  with  great 
warmth  for  assuming  tlie  regal  power  in  violation  of  the  ties  of  affinity 
between  Ihem,  and  for  expelling  them  from  his  own  country  in  so  igno- 
minious a  manner.  Cleombrotus,  who  had  nothing  to  answer  to  tliese 
reproaches,  continued  seated  in  a  profound  silence,  and  with  an  aspect 
that  sufficiently  testified  his  confusion.  His  wife  Chelonis  stood  near, 
with  her  two  children  at  her  feet.  She  had  been  equally  unfortunate  as 
a  wife  and  daughter,  but  was  equally  faithful  in  each  of  those  capacities, 
and  had  always  adhered  to  the  unfortunate.  Slie  had  accompanied  her 
father  Leonidas  during  his  exile,  and  now  returned  to  her  husband, 
whom  she  tenderly  embraced,  and  at  the  same  lime  became  a  supplicant 
for  him  to  her  father. 

All  those  who  were  then  present,  melted  into  tears  at  so  moving  a 
sight,  and  were  struck  with  admiration  at  the  virtue  and  tenderness  of 
Chelonis,  and  the  amiable  force  of  conjugal  love.  This  unfortunate 
princess  pointing  to  her  mourning  habit  and  dishevelled  tresses,  'Be- 
lieve me,  O  my  father,'  said  she,  '  this  habit  of  woe  which  I  now  wear, 
this  dejection  which  appears  in  my  countenance,  and  this  affliction  into 
which  you  see  me  sunk,  are  not  the  effects  of  that  compassion  I  entertain 
for  Cleombrotus  ;  but  the  sad  remains  of  my  grief  for  the  calamities  you 
have  sustained  in  your  flight  from  Sparta.  On  what,  alas!  sliall  I  now 
resolve?  Will  you  reign  for  tlie  future  in  Sparta,  and  triumph  over  tlic 
enemies  who  opjosed  you,  shall  I  continue  to  live  in  the  desolate  state 
to  which  you  now  see  me  reduced  ?  Or  is  it  my  duty  to  array  myself  in 
robes  of  royalty  and  magnificence,  when  I  hehtdd  the  liusliand  I  received 
from  you  in  tlie  flower  of  my  youth,  on  the  point  of  perisliing  by  your 
hands  ?  Should  he  be  unable  to  disarm  your  resentment,  and  move  your 
soul  to  compassion,  by  the  tears  of  his  wife  and  children,  permit  me  to 
assure  you,  that  he  will  be  punished  with  more  severity  for  ids  impru- 
dence, than  was  even  intended  by  yourself,  wlien  he  shall  see  a  wife  who 
is  so  dear  to  him  expiring  at  his  feet ;  for  you  are  not  to  think,  tiiat  in 
my  present  condition  1  will  ever  consent  to  survive  him.  What  appear- 
ance sliall  I  make  among  the  Spartan  ladies,  after  my  inability  to  inspire 
my  husband  with  compassion  for  my  father,  and  to  soften  my  fatlier  intt> 
])ity  for  my  husband  ?  What  indeed  shall  1  appear  to  them,  but  a  daugh- 
ter and  a  wife,  always  afflicted  and  contemned  !;y  her  nearest  relations  !' 
Chelonis,  at  the  conclusion  of  these  mournful  expressions,  reclined  her 
cheek  on  the  head  of  Cleombrotus,  while  witli  her  eyes,  that  spoke  her 
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sorrow  in  their  tears,  she  cast  a  languid  look  on  those  who  were  present. 
Leonidas,  after  a  few  moments'  discourse  with  his  friends,  ordered  Cle- 
ombrotus  to  rise,  and  immediately  quit  Sparta  •  but  earnestly  importuned 
his  daughter  to  continue  there,  and  not  forsake  a  father,  who  gave  her 
such  a  peculiar  proof  of  tenderness,  as  to  spare  at  her  request,  the  life  of 
her  husband.  His  solicitations  were,  however,  ineffectual;  and  the 
moment  Cleombrotus  rose  from  his  seat,  she  placed  one  of  her  children 
in  his  arms,  and  clasped  the  other  in  her  own  ;  and,  when  she  had  offered 
up  her  prayers  to  the  goddess,  and  kissed  her  altar,  she  became  a  volun- 
tary exile  with  her  husband.  How  extremely  affecting  was  this  spec- 
tacle !  and  how  worthy  the  admiration  of  all  ages  is  such  a  model  of 
conjugal  love!  If  the  heart  of  Cleombrotus,  says  Plutarch,  had  not 
been  entirely  depraved  by  vain  glory,  and  a  boundless  ambition  to  reign, 
l\e  would  have  been  sensible,  that  even  banisliment  itself  witli  so  virtuous 
a  companion,  was  a  felicity  preferable  to  the  condition  Of  a  sovereign. 

When  Leonidas  had  expelled  Cleombrotus  from  Sparta,  and  substi- 
tuted a  new  Ephori  instead  of  the  former,  whom  he  had  deposed,  he  bent 
all  his  endeavours  to  ensnare  Agis  ;  and  began  with  persuading  him  to 
quit  the  asylum  to  which  he  had  retired,  and  to  reign  in  conjunction  with 
himself.  In  order  to  which  he  assured  him,  that  iiis  citizens  had  par- 
(l;)ned  all  past  proceedings,  because  they  were  sensible  that  his  youth  and 
inexi)erience,  witli  his  predominant  passion  for  glory,  had  laid  him  open 
to  the  insinuations  of  Agesilaus.  But  as  Agis  suspected  the  sincerity  of 
those  expressions,  and  persisted  in  his  resolution  to  continue  in  the.  tem- 
ple, Leonidas  no  longer  attempted  to  deceive  him  with  plausiblepretences. 
Amphares,  Demochares.  and  Arcesilaus,  who  had  frequently  visited  the 
young  prince,  continued  their  assiduities  to  him,  and  sometimes  conducted 
him  from  the  temple  to  the  baths,  and  from  thence  conveyed  him  in  safety 
to  the  teuiplo  ;  for  eacli  of  them  was  his  intimate  friend. 

This  fidelity,  however,  was  of  no  long  continuance.  Amphares  had 
lately  borrowed  of  Agesistrata,  the  mother  of  Agis,  several  rich  suits  of 
tapestry,  and  a  magnificent  set  of  silver  plate.  The  hope  of  retaining 
those  costly  ornaments  tempted  him  to  betray  the  king,  with  his  mother 
and  grandmother.  It  was  even  said,  that  he  was  much  more  inclinable, 
than  eitiier  of  his  two  companions,  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  Leoni- 
das :  and  that  no  one  was  so  industrious  as  himsel  f  to  spirit  up  the  Ephori 
(of  whose  number  he  was  one)  against  Agis,  As  this  prince  went  some- 
times from  the  temple  to  the  bath,  they  resolved  to  take  that  opportunity 
to  surprise  him  ;  and  when  he  was  one  day  returning  from  thence,  they 
advanced  up  to  iiim,  and  after  they  had  embraced  him  with  an  air  of  af- 
fection, they  attended  him  in  his  way,  and  entertained  him  with  their 
usual  familiarity  of  conversation.  At  the  end  of  one  of  the  streets  throu^-h 
which  they  passed,  was  a  turning  which  led  to  the  prison  ;  and  as  soon 
as  they  arrived  at  that  corner,  Amphares  seized  Agis  with  an  air  of  au- 
tliority,  and  cried,  '  Agis,  I  must  conduct  you  to  the  Ephori,  to  whom 
you  are  to  be  accountable  for  your  behaviour.*  At  the  same  instant 
Demochares,  who  was  tall  and  strong,  threw  his  mantle  round  his  neck 
and  dragged  him  along,  while  the  others  pushed  him  forward,  as  they 
had  previously  agreed  ;  and  as  no  person  came  to  assist  liim,  because 
there  was  nobody  in  the  street  at  that  time,  they  accomplished  tlieir  de- 
sign, and  threw  liim  into  prison. 
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Leonidas  arrived  at  the  same  time  with  a  threat  number  Of  foreign  sol- 
diers, and  surrounded  the  prison  ;  the  Ephori  likewise  came  thither,  and 
when  they  had  sent  for  such  of  tiie  senators  as  concurred  with  their  opi- 
nion, they  proceeded  to  examine  Agis,  as  if  he  had  been  formally  ar- 
raigned, and  ordered  him  to  justify  himself,  with  respect  to  his  intended 
innovations  in  the  republic.  One  of  the  Ephori,  pretending  to  have 
discovered  an  expedient  for  disengaging  him  from  this  criminal  affair, 
asked  him,  whether  Lysander  and  Agesilaus  had  not  compelled  him  to 
have  recourse  to  those  measures ;  to  which  Agis  replied,  that  he  had  not 
acted  in  consequence  of  any  compulsion  ;  but  that  his  admiration  of  jLy- 
curgus,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  imitate  his  conduct,  were  his  only  motives 
for  attempting  to  restore  the  city  to  the  same  condition  in  which  that 
legislator  had  left  it.  The  same  officer  then  demanding  of  him,  whether 
he  did  not  repent  of  that  proceeding  ?  The  young  prince  answered  with 
an  air  of  steadiness,  'That  he  never  should  repent  of  so  virtuous,  so 
noble,  and  glorious  an  undertaking,  though  death  itself  were  presented 
to  his  view  in  all  its  terrors.'  His  pretended  judges  then  condemned  him 
to  die,  and  immediately  commanded  the  public  officers  to  carry  him  to 
that  part  of  the  prison,  where  those  on  wliora  the  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion had  passed,  were  usually  strangled. 

Whtn  Demochares  saw  that  the  officers  of  justice  did  not  dare  to  lay 
their  hands  on  Agis,  and  that  even  the  foreign  soldiers  turned  their  eyes 
from  such  a  spectacle  of  horror,  and  refused  to  be  accessary  to  so  inhu- 
man an  execution,  he  loaded  them  with  threats  and  reproaches,  and  with 
his  own  hands  dragged  Agis  to  the  dungeon.  The  people,  who,  by  this 
time,  were  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  seized,  crowded 
to  the  gates  of  the  prison,  and  began  to  be  very  tumultuous.  The  whole 
street  was  already  illuminated  with  innumerable  tapers;  and  the  mother 
and  grandmother  of  Agis  ran  from  place  to  place,  filling  the  air  with 
their  cries,  and  entreating  the  people  that  the  king  of  Sparta  might  at 
least  have  the  privilege  to  defend  himself,  and  be  judged  by  his  own 
citizens.  The  zeal  of  the  people  did  but  aniniate  the  murderers  the  more 
to  hasten  the  execution  of  Agis,  lest  he  should  be  released  by  force  that 
very  night,  if  the  people  should  have  sufficient  time  allowed  them  for 
assembling  together. 

As  the  executioners  were  leading  him  to  the  place  where  they  intended 
to  strangle  him,  he  beheld  tears  flowing  from  the  eyes  of  one  of  them, 
who  was  touched  with  his  misfortune;  upon  which  he  turned  to  him  an<i 
said,  *  Weep  not  for  me,  my  friend  ;  for,  as  I  am  cut  off  in  this  manner, 
contrary  to  all  laws  and  justice,  I  am  much  happier,  and  more  to  be 
envied,  than  those  who  have  condemned  me.*  When  he  had  said  these 
words,  he  offered  his  neck  to  the  fatal  cord  without  the  least  reluctance. 
As  Amphares  came  from  the  prison,  at  the  close  of  this  tragic  scene,  the 
first  object  he  beheld  was  the  disconsolate  mother  of  Af  is,  who  threw 
herself  at  his  feet:  he  raised  her  from  the  earth,  and  assured  her  that 
Agis  had  nothing  to  fear  ;  entreating  her,  at  the  same  time,  to  enter  the 
prison  and  see  her  son.  She  then  desired  him  to  permit  her  aged  mother 
to  attend  her  in  that  mournful  visit.  '  Your  request,'  said  he,  '  is  reason- 
able ;'  and  he  immediately  conducted  them  into  the  prison,  but  ordered 
the  door  to  be  shut  the  moment  they  entered  it.  He  then  commanded  the 
executioner  to  seize  Archidamia,  the  grandmother  of  Agis,  who  had  lived 
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to  a  venerable  old  age  among  her  citizens,  with  as  much  dignity  and 
reputation  as  any  lady  of  her  time.  When  the  executioner  had  performed 
his  fatal  office,  tiie  inhuman  Amphares  ordered  the  mother  of  Agis  to 
enter  the  dungeon.  This  unhappy  princess,  the  moment  she  came  into 
that  dismal  place,  beheld  her  son  lying  dead  on  the  ground,  and,  at  a 
little  distance  from  him,  her  dead  mother,  with  the  fatal  cord  still  about 
her  neck.  She  assisted  the  executioners  in  untying  it,  after  which  she 
laid  the  corpse  by  her  son,  as  decently  as  she  could,  and  covered  it  with 
a  cloth.  When  this  pious  office  was  completed,  she  cast  herself  upon 
the  body  of  Agis,  and  after  she  had  tenderly  kissed  his  cold  lips,  '  O  my 
son,'  said  she,  '  the  excess  of  thy  humanity  and  sweet  disposition,  and 
thy  too  great  circumspection  and  lenity,  have  undone  thee,  and  been  fatal 
to  us  as  well  as  thee  !'  Amphares,  who  from  the  door  had  beheld  and 
heard  all  that  passed,  entered  that  moment,  and  addressing  himself  with 
a  savage  air  to  the  mother  of  Agis,  '  Since  you  knew,'  said  he,  '  and 
approved  the  designs  of  your  son,  you  shall  share  in  his  punishment.' 
Agesistrata  arose  at  those  words,  and  running  to  the  fatal  cord,  '  May 
this,'  cried  she,  'at  least  be  useful  to  Sparta.' 

When  the  report  of  these  executions  was  dispersed  through  the  city, 
and  the  inhabitants  beheld  the  bodies  brought  out  of  the  prison,  the  in- 
dignation occasioned  by  this  barbarity  was  universal,  and  every  one 
declared,  that  from  the  time  the  Dorians  had  first  established  tliemselves 
in  Peloponnesus,  so  atrocious  and  horrible  an  action  had  never  been 
committed.  It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  all  the  blackest  crimes 
in  nature  were  here  united,  and  under  circumstances  which  infinitely 
aggravated  their  atrocity  ;  and  we  may  even  add  too,  that  the  murder  of 
the  king  included  and  surpassed  them  all :  so  barbarous  an  execution, 
in  opposition  to  that  respect  with  which  nature  inspires  the  most  savage 
people  for  the  most  sacred  person  of  their  sovereign,  is  such  a  blemish 
on  a  nation,  as  all  succeeding  ages  can  never  obliterate. 

Agis  having  been  destroyed  in  this  manner,*  Leonidas  was  not  expe- 
ditious enough  in  seizing  his  brother  Archidamus,  who  saved  himself  by 
flight ;  but  he  secured  Agiatis,  the  consort  of  that  unhappy  king,  whom 
he  carried  off  from  her  own  house,  with  the  young  child  she  had  by  him, 
and  then  compelled  her  to  espouse  his  son  Cleomenes,  who  was  not  mar- 
riageable at  that  time  :  but  Leonidas  was  determined  that  the  widow  of 
Agis  should  not  be  disposed  of  to  any  other  person,  as  she  inherited  a 
large  estate  from  her  father  Gylippus,  and  likewise  excelled  all  the 
Grecian  ladies  in  beauty,  as  well  as  wisdom  and  virtue.  She  endeavoured 
to  avoid  this  marriage  by  all  the  means  in  her  power,  but  to  no  effect. 
And  when  she  at  last  was  obliged  to  consent  to  her  nuptials  with  Cleo- 
menes, she  always  retained  a  mortal  aversion  to  Leonidas,  but  behaved 
with  the  utmost  complacency  and  kindness  to  her  young  spouse,  who, 
from  the  first  day  of  his  marriage,  conceived  a  most  sincere  and  pas- 
sionate esteem  and  affection  for  her,  which  never  abated ;  and  even  sym- 
pathized with  her  in  the  tenderness  she  preserved  for  Agis,  and  the 
regard  she  expressed  for  his  memory,  and  that  too  in  such  a  degree,  that 
he  would  frequently  listen  to  her  with  the  greatest  attention,  while  she 
related  to  him  the  great  designs  he  had  formed  for  the  regulation  of  the 
government. 

*  Plut.  in  Cleora.p.  906. 

VOL.    III.  B 
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SECT.  IV.  — CLEOMENES  REFORMS  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  SPARTA,  AND  RE-ESTABLISHES  THE  ANCIENT  DIS- 
CIPLINE. 

Cleoraenes  had  a  noble  soul,  and  an  ardent  passion  for  glory,  joined 
with  the  same  inclination  for  temperance  and  simplicity  of  manners  as 
Agis  had  always  expressed  ;  but  he  had  not  that  prince's  excessive 
sweetness  of  disposition,  nor  the  timidity  and  precaution  which  accom- 
panied it.  Nature,  on  the  contrary,  had  infused  into  him  a  vigour  and 
vivacity  of  mind,  which  ardently  prompted  him  to  whatever  appeared 
great  and  noble.  Nothing  seemed  to  him  so  glorious  as  to  reign  over 
his  citizens  with  their  own  good  will  and  consent ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  did  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  the  glory  of  a  wise  administration, 
to  employ  some  violence  in  reducing  to  compliance  with  a  measure  of 
public  utility,  an  inconsiderable  number  of  obstinate  and  unjust  persons, 
who  opposed  it  merely  from  a  view  of  private  interest.  He  was  far 
from  being  satisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs  which  then  prevailed  in 
Sparta.  All  the  citizens  had  long  been  softened  by  indolence  and  a 
voluptuous  life  ;  and  the  king  himself,  who  was  fond  of  tranquillity,  had 
entirely  neglected  public  affairs.  No  person  wliatever  had  testified  any 
regard  for  the  public  good,  every  individual  being  solely  intent  upon  his 
private  interest,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. Instead  of  any  care  in  disciplining  the  young  people,  and  forming 
them  to  temperance,  patience,  and  the  equality  of  freedom,  it  was  even 
dangerous  to  mention  any  thing  of  that  nature,  as  Agis  himself  had  pe- 
rished by  attempting  to  introduce  it  among  tlicm.  It  is  also  said,  that 
Cleomenes,  who  was  still  very  young,  had  heard  some  pliilosophical 
lectures  at  the  time  when  Spherus,  who  came  from  the  banks  of  the 
Boristhenes,  settled  in  Lacedaemon,  and  applied  himself  in  a  very  slic- 
cessful  manner  to  the  instruction  of  youtli.  This  person  was  one  of  the 
principal  disciples  of  Zeno,  the  Citian.*  The  Stoic  pliilosophy,  which 
he  then  professed,  was  exceeding  proper  to  infuse  courage  and  noble 
sentiments  into  the  mind  ;  but  at  tlie  same  time  was  capable  of  dangerous 
effects  in  a  disposition  naturally  warm  and  impetuous  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  be  rendered  very  beneficial  by  being  grafted  on  a  mild  and 
moderate  character. 

[A.  M.  3762.  Ant.  J.  C.  242.]--After  the  death  of  Leonidas,  who  did 
not  long  survive  the  condemnation  and  murder  of  Agis,  his  son  Cleo- 
menes succeeded  him  in  the  throne  ;  and  tliough  he  was  then  very  young, 
it  gave  him  pain  to  consider  that  he  had  only  the  empty  title  of  king, 
while  the  whole  authortiy  was  engrossed  by  the  Ephori,  who  shamefully 
abused  their  power.  He  from  that  time  grew  solicitous  to  change  the 
form  of  government ;  and  as  he  was  sensible  that  few  persons  were  dis- 
posed to  concur  with  him  in  his  views,  he  imagined  the  accomplishment 
of  it  would  be  facilitated  by  a  war,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  em- 
broil his  city  with  the  Achaians,  who,  very  fortunately  for  his  purpose, 
had  given  Sparta  some  occasion  of  comi)laint  against  them.  Aratus,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  his  administration,  had  been  industrious  to  nego- 
tiate a  leagutf  between  all  the  states  of  Peloponnesus,  through  a  persua- 
sion, that  if  he  succeeded  in  that  attempt,  they  would  have  nothing  to 

♦  So  called  from  Citiuni,  a  city  of  Cyprus. 
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fear  for  the  future  from  a  foreign  enemy ;  and  this  was  the  only  point 
to  which  all  his  measures  tended.  All  the  other  states,  except  the  Lace- 
daemonians, the  people  of  Elis,  and  those  of  Arcadia,  who  had  espoused 
the  party  of  the  Lacedemonians,  had  acceded  to  this  league.  Aratus, 
soon  after  the  death  of  Leonidas,  began  to  harass  the  Arcadians,  in  order 
to  make  an  experiment  of  the  Spartan  courage,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  it  evident,  that  he  despised  Cleomencs,  as  a  young  man  without  the 
least  experience.  When  the  Ephori  received  intelligence  of  this  act  of 
hostility,  they  caused  their  troops  to  take  the  field  under  the  command  of 
Cleomenes  ;  they  indeed  were  not  numerous,  but  confidence  in  the  general 
by  whom  they  were  commanded,  inspired  them  with  all  imaginable  ar- 
dour for  the  war.  The  Achseans  marched  against  him  with  twenty  thou- 
sand foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  under  the  command  of  Aristomachus. 
Cleomenes  came  up  with  them  near  Pallantium,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  and 
offered  them  battle  ;  but  Aratus  was  so  intimidated  by  this  bold  measure, 
that  he  prevailed  upon  the  general  not  to  hazard  an  engagement,  and  then 
made  a  retreat;  which  drew  upon  him  very  severe  reproaches  from  his 
own  troops,  and  sharp  raillery  from  the  enemy,  whose  numbers  did  not 
amount  to  five  thousand  men  in  the  whole.  The  courage  of  Cleomenes 
was  so  much  raised  by  this  retreat,  that  he  assuroed  -i  loftier  air  amongst 
his  citizens,  and  reminded  them  of  an  expression  used  by  one  of  their 
ancient  kings,  who  said,  'That  the  Lacedaemonians  never  enquired  after 
the  number  of  their  enemies,  but  where  they  were.'  He  afterwards  de- 
feated the  Achseans  in  a  second  encounter  ;  but  Aratus  taking  the  advan- 
tage even  of  his  defeat,  like  an  experienced  general,  turned  his  arms 
immediately  against  Mantineea,  and  before  the  enemy  could  have  any 
suspicion  of  his  design,  made  himself  master  of  that  city,  and  put  a  gar- 
rison into  it. 

Cleomenes,  after  his  return  to  Sparta,  began  to  think  seriously  on  the 
execution  of  his  grand  design,  and  had  influence  enough  to  cause  Archi- 
damus,  the  brother  of  Agis,  to  be  recalled  from  Messene.  As  that  prince 
was  descended  from  the  other  royal  house  of  Sparta,  he  had  an  incon- 
testable right  to  the  crown  ;  and  Cleomenes  was  persuaded,  that  the 
authority  of  the  Ephori  would  receive  a  much  greater  diminution,  when 
the  throne  of  Sparta  should  be  filled  by  its  two  kings,  whose  union  would 
enable  them  to  counterbalance  their  power.  But,  unhappily  for  his  pur- 
pose, the  same  persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  death  of  Agis,  found 
means  to  assassinate  his  brother  Archidamus.* 

Cleomenes,  soon  after  this  event,  gained  a  new  advantage  over  the 
Achffians,  in  an  action  near  Megalopolis,  wherein  Lysiades  was  slain,  in 
consequence  of  engaging  too  far  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  had  been  repulsed  when  the  encounter  first  began.  This  victory 
was  very  honourable  to  the  young  king,  and  increased  his  reputation  to 
a  great  degree.  He  had  imparted  his  design  to  a  small  number  of  select 
and  faithful  friends,  who  served  him  in  a  very  seasonable  manner.  When 
he  returned  to  Sparta,  he  concerted  his  march  so  as  to  enter  the  city  when 
the  Ephori  were  at  supper  ;  at  which  time,  a  set  of  persons  who  had  been 
chosen  for  that  action,  entered  the  hall  with  their  drawn  swords,  and 

*  Poiybius  declares,  that  Cleomenes  himself  caused  him  to  be  assas- 
sinated,  1.  v.  p.  363.  &  1.  viii.  p.  511. 
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killed  four  of  these  magistrates,*  with  ten  of  those  who  had  taken  arras 
for  their  defence.  Agesilaus,  who  had  been  left  for  dead  on  the  spot, 
found  means  to  save  himself;  after  which  no  other  person  whatever  sus- 
tained any  violence  ;  and,  indeed,  what  had  been  already  committed  was 
sufficient. 

The  next  day,  Cleomenes  caused  the  names  of  fourscore  citizens,  whom 
he  intended  to  banish,  to  be  fixed  up  in  places  of  public  resort.  He  also 
removed  from  the  hall  of  audience  all  the  seats  of  the  Epliori  except  one, 
where  he  iiimself  was  to  sit  when  administering  justice;  and  after  he 
had  convoked  an  assembly  of  the  people,  he  explained  to  them  his  rea- 
sons for  the  conduct  he  had  pursued  ;  representing  to  them,  in  what  an 
enormous  manner  the  Ephori  had  abused  their  power,  by  suppressing  all 
lawful  authoritj',  and  not  only  banishing  their  kings,  but  even  causing 
them  to  be  destroyed  without  the  least  form  of  justice,  and  menacing 
those  who  were  desirous  of  again  beholding  Sparta  happy  in  the  most 
excellent  and  most  divine  form  of  government.  He  tlien  added,  that  the 
conduct  he  pursued  rendered  it  sufficiently  evident,  that,  instead  of  con- 
sulting his  own  particular  interest,  his  whole  endeavours  were  employed 
to  promote  that  of  the  citizens,  by  reviving  among  them  the  discipline 
and  equality  which  tlie  wise  Lycurgus  had  formerly  established,  and 
from  whence  Sparta  hnd  derived  all  her  glory  and  reputation.  When  he 
had  expressed  himself  in  this  manner,  he  was  the  first  to  consign  his 
wliole  estate  to  the  common  stock,  and  was  seconded  in  that  action  by 
Megistones,  his  father-in-law,  who  was  very  rich.  The  rest  of  his 
friends,  and  at  length  all  the  other  citizens,  then  complied  with  this  ex- 
ample, and  the  lands  were  distributed  agreeably  to  the  intended  plan. 
He  even  assigned  a  portion  to  each  of  those  who  had  been  banished,  and 
promised  to  recall  them  as  soon  as  afl'airs  could  be  settled  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity.  He  then  filled  up  the  proper  number  of  citizens  with  per- 
sons of  the  best  character  in  all  the  adjacent  parts,  and  raised  four  thou- 
sand foot,  whom  he  taught  to  use  lauces  instead  of  javelins,  and  to  wear 
bucklers  with  strong  handles,  and  not  with  leather  straps  buckled  on,  as 
had  before  been  the  custom. 

His  next  cares  were  devoted  to  the  education  of  children  ;  in  order  to 
which  he  endeavoured  to  re-establish  the  Laconic  discipline,  wherein  tlie 
philosopher  Spherus  very  much  assisted  him.  The  exercises  and  public 
meals  soon  resumed  their  ancient  order  and  gravity  ;  most  of  the  citizens 
voluntarily  embracing  this  wise,  noble,  and  regular  method  of  life,  to 
which  the  rest,  whose  number  was  very  inconsiderable,  were  soon  obliged 
to  conform.  In  order  also  to  soften  the  name  of  monarch,  and  to  avoid 
exasperating  the  citizens,  he  appointed  his  brother  Euclidas  king  with 
him:  which  is  the  first  instance  of  the  athninistration  of  the  Spartan 
government  by  two  kings  of  the  same  house  at  one  time. 

Cleomenes,  believing  that  Aratus  and  tlie  Achieans  were  persuaded  he 
would  not  presume  to  quit  Sparta,  amidst  the  dissatisfaction  occasioned 
by  the  innovations  which  he  had  introduced  into  the  government,  tliought 
nothing  could  be  more  honourable  and  advantageous  to  him,  than  to  let 
his  enemies  see  how  much  he  was  esteemed  by  his  troops  and  beloved  by 
his  citizens,  and  what  confidence  he  entertained,  that  the  new  changes  had 

t  This  magistracy  was  composed  of  fire  Ephori. 
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Hi>t  alienated  the  minds  of  the  people  from  him.  He  first  advanced  inl© 
the  territories  of  Megalopolis  ;  where  his  troops  committed  great  devas- 
tations, and  gained  a  very  considerable  booty.  To  those  ravages  he 
added  insults,  causing  public  games  or  shows  to  be  exhibited  for  the 
space  of  a  whole  day,  in  the  sight  of  the  enemy  ;  not  that  he  had  any 
real  satisfaction  in  such  a  conduct,  but  only  intended  to  convince  them, 
by  this  contemptuous  bravado,  how  assured  he  was  of  being  victorious 
over  them. 

Though  it  was  very  customary,  in  those  times,  to  see  troops  of  come- 
dians and  dancers  in  the  train  of  other  armies,  his  camp  was  perfectly 
free  from  all  such  dissolute  attendants.  The  youths  of  his  army  passed 
the  greatest  part  of  their  time  in  exercising  themselves,  and  the  old  men 
were  industrious  to  form  and  instruct  them.  Their  very  relaxations  from 
those  employments  were  devoted  to  instructive  and  familiar  conversa- 
tions, seasoned  with  fine  and  delicate  railleries,  which  were  always 
modest,  and  never  rendered  offensive  by  injurious  reflections.  In  a  word, 
they  were  entirely  conformable  to  the  laws  by  which  the  wise  legislator 
of  Sparta  had  been  careful  to  regulate  conversations. 

Cleomenes  himself  appeared  like  the  master  who  thus  formed  the  citi- 
zens, not  so  much  by  his  discourse  as  by  his  example,  affording,  in  the 
simple  and  frugal  life  which  he  led,  and  which  had  nothing  in  it  superior 
to  that  of  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  an  affecting  model  of  wisdom  and 
abstinence,  which  facilitated  beyond  expression  his  accomplishment  of 
the  great  things  which  he  performed  in  Greece.  For  those  whose  affairs 
carried  them  to  the  courts  of  other  kings,  did  not  admire  their  riches  and 
magnificence,  so  much  as  they  detested  their  imperious  pride,  and  the 
haughtintss  with  which  they  treated  those  who  approached  them.  Oa 
the  contrary,  no  such  offensive  manners  were  ever  experienced  in  the 
court  of  Cleomenes.  He  appeared  in  a  very  plain  habit,  without  guards, 
and  almost  without  officers  ;  the  audiences  he  gave  were  as  long  as  the 
people  who  applied  to  him  could  desire:  he  gave  all  manner  of  persons 
a  very  agreeable  reception,  without  treating  any  body  with  an  air  of 
austerity.  This  affable  and  engaging  behaviour  gained  him  the  universal 
love  and  veneration  of  his  people,  in  which  the  true  grandeur  and  merit 
of  a  king  undoubtedly  consist. 

His  table  was  extremely  simple  and  frugal,  and  truly  laconic.  No 
music  was  ever  introduced  there,  nor  did  any  one  desire  it,  as  his  con- 
\eisaiion  well  supplied  its  place  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  those  who  are 
capnble  of  discoursing  well,  may  pass  their  time  very  agreeably  with- 
out hearing  songs.  Cleomenes  never  failed  to  enliven  those  repasts, 
either  by  proposing  curious  and  important  questions,  or  relating  some 
useful  and  agreeable  piece  of  history  ;  seasoning  the  whole  with  a  deli 
cate  vein  of  wit  and  gaiety.  He  thought  it  neither  an  argument  of  a 
prince's  merit  nor  glory  to  attach  men  to  his  interest  by  the  attractions 
of  riches  and  splendid  tables  ;  whereas  the  ability  of  gaining  their  hearts 
by  the  amiable  power  of  discourse,  and  ^the  charms  of  an  intercourse  in 
which  frankness  and  sincerity  always  prevailed,  was  considered  by  him 
as  a  truly  royal  quality.  This  affable  and  engaging  disposition  of  Cleo- 
menes secured  him  the  affection  of  all  the  troops,  and  inspired  them  with 
such  an  ardour  for  his  service,  as  seemed  to  have  rendered  them  invin- 
cible.   He  took  several  places  from  the  Acbsans,  ratagedthe  territories 
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oX  their  allies,  and  advanced  almost  as  far  as  Plicrre,  with  an  intention 
cither  to  give  tlum  battle,  or  discredit  Aratus  as  a  pusillanimous  leader, 
who  had  fled  from  his  enemy,  and  abandoned  all  their  champaign  country 
to  be  plundered.  The  Achseans  having  taken  the  field  with  all  their 
troops  and  encamped  in  the  territories  of  Dyrase,  Cleonienes  followed 
them  thither,  and  harassed  them  perpetually  with  so  much  intrepidity  as  at 
last  compelled  them  to  come  to  a  battle,  wherein  he  obtained  a  complete 
victory  ;  for  he  put  their  army  to  flight,  killed  abundance  of  men,  and 
took  a  great  number  of  prisoners. 

The  AohjEans  were  extremely  dejected  at  these  severe  losses,  and  be- 
gan to  be  apprehensive  of  the  greatest  calamities  from  Sparta,  especially 
if  she  should  happen  to  be  supported  by  the  ^-Etolians,  according  to  the 
rumour  which  then  prevailed.  Aratus,  who  had  usually  been  elected 
general  every  other  year,  refused  that  commission  when  he  was  chosen 
again,  and  Timoxenes  was  substituted  in  his  stead.  The  Achaeans  se- 
verely censured  the  conduct  of  Aratus  on  this  occasion,  and  witli  great 
justice,  as  he,  wlio  was  considered  by  them  as  their  pilot,  had  now  aban- 
doned the  helm  of  his  vessel  amidst  a  threatening  tempest,  wherein  it 
would  have  been  proper  and  glorious  for  him  to  liave  seized  it  into  his 
own  hands,  even  by  force,  if  it  had  not  been  offered  to  him,  in  imitation 
of  several  great  examples  related  in  history,  and  thus  to  have  been  solely 
solicitous  to  save  the  state  at  the  expense  of  his  own  life.  If  he  had 
even  despaired  of  retrieving  the  affairs  of  the  Achseans,  he  ought  rather 
to  have  submitted  to  Cleomenes,  wiio  was  a  Grecian  by  biith,  and  king 
of  Sparta,  than  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  foreigners,  and  make  them 
masters  of  Peloponnesus,  as  he  will  soon  appear  to  have  done:  jealousy, 
however,  extinguishes  all  prudent  reflections,  and  is  a  malady  not  to  be 
cured  by  reason  alone. 

The  Acha;ans  being  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  especially  after 
the  loss  of  this  last  battle,  sent  ambassadors  to  Cleomenes  to  negotiate  a 
peace.  Tiie  king  seemed  at  first  determined  to  impose  very  rigid  terms 
upon  them  ;  but  afterwards  dispatched  an  embassy  on  his  part,  and  only 
demanded  to  be  appointed  general  of  the  AchiEan  league,  promising  on 
that  condition  to  accommodate  all  differences  between  them,  and  restore 
the  prisoners  and  places  he  had  taken  from  them.  The  Achajans,  who 
were  very  inclinable  to  accept  of  peace  on  those  terms,  de'sired  Cleo- 
menes to  be  present  at  Lerna,  where  they  were  to  hold  a  general  assem- 
bly, in  order  to  conclude  the  treaty.  The  king  set  out  accordingly  for 
that  place,  but  an  unexpected  accident  which  hajjpcncd  to  him  prevented 
the  interview  ;  and  Aratus  endeavoured  to  improve  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  hinder  the  negociation  from  being  renewed.  He  imagined,  tiiat  as 
he  had  possessed  the  chief  authority  in  the  Acha;an  league  for  the  space 
of  thirty-three  years,  it  would  be  very  disgraceful  to  him  if  a  young  man 
were  suffered,  as  it  were,  to  graft  himself  upon  him  and  divest  him  of  all 
his  glory  and  power,  by  supplanting  liim  in  a  command  which  he  had 
acquired,  augmt-nled  and  retained  for  so  many  years.  These  considera- 
tions induced  him  to  use  all  his  efforts  to  dissuade  the  Achseans  from 
accepting  the  conditions  proposed  to  them  by  Cleomenes  :  but  as  he  had 
th(;  mortification  to  find  that  the  Achceans  would  not  coincide  with  him  in 
opinion,  because  they  dreaded  the  bravery  and  uncommon  success  of 
Cleomenes,  and  likewise  thought  that  the  intentions  of  the  LacedsemonianH 
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to  restore  Peloponnesus  to  its  ancient  state  were  very  just  and  reason- 
able, he  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  which  would  not  have  become  any 
Grecian,  and  was  extremely  dishonourable  in  a  man  of  his  rank  and  cha- 
racter. This  was  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, and  by  inevitable  consequence  make  liim  master  of  Greece 

He  had  not  forgotten  that  Antigonus  had  great  cause  lo  be  dissatisfied 
with  him  :  but  he  was  sensible  that  princes  may  be  properly  said  to  have 
neither  friends  nor  enemies,  and  that  they  form  their  sentiments  of  things 
by  the  standard  of  their  own  interest.  He,  however,  would  not  openly 
enter  into  a  negociation  of  this  nature,  nor  propose  it  as  from  himself; 
because  he  knew  that,  if  it  should  liappen  to  prove  unsuccessful,  he  must 
inevitably  incur  all  the  odium  ;  and  besides,  it  would  bo  making  a  plain 
declaration  to  the  Achseans,  that  if  he  had  not  absolutely  despaired  of 
retrieving  their  affairs,  he  would  not  have  advised  them  to  have  recourse 
to  their  professed  enemy.  He,  therefore,  concealed  his  real  views,  like 
an  artful  and  experienced  politician,  and  proceeded  by  indirect  and  se- 
cret methods.  As  the  city  of  Megalapolis  was  nearest  in  situation  to 
Sparta,  it  lay  most  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  and  the  inha- 
bitants began  to  be  tired  of  the  war,  as  the  Achaeans  were  so  far  from 
being  in  a  condition  to  support  them,  that  they  were  unable  to  defend 
themselves.  Nicophanes  and  Cercides,  two  citizens  of  Megalopolis, 
whom  Aratus  had  brought  over  to  his  scheme,  made  a  proposal  in  the 
council  of  that  city,  for  demanding  permission  of  the  Achffians,  to  implore 
the  assistance  of  Antigonus,  This  motion  was  immediately  assented  to, 
and  the  Achieans  granted  them  tiie  permission  they  desired.  These  two 
citizens  were  then  deputed  to  be  the  messengers  to  make  that  proposal 
to  the  king,  and  Aratus  had  been  careful  to  furnish  them  with  sufficient 
instructions  beforehand.  Wlien  they  received  audience  of  Antigonus, 
they  lightly  touched  upon  the  particulars  which  related  to  their  city,  and 
then  strongly  insisted,  in  conformity  to  their  instructions,  on  the  immi- 
nent danger  to  wliich  the  king  himself  would  be  exposed,  should  the 
alliance  which  was  then  talked  of  between  the  iEtolians  and  Cleomenes 
take  effect.  They  then  represented  to  him,  that  if  the  united  forces  of 
those  two  states  should  have  those  advantages  over  the  Achaeans  which 
they  expected  to  obtain,  the  towering  ambition  of  Cleomenes  would  never 
be  satisfied  with  the  mere  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  as  it  was  evident 
tliat  he  aspired  at  the  empire  of  all  Greece,  which  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  seize,  without  entirely  destroying  the  authority  of  the  Mace- 
donians. To  these  remonstrances  they  added,  that  if  the  ^tolians  should 
not  liappen  to  join  Cleomenes,  the  Achseans  would  be  capable  of  sup- 
porting themselves  with  their  own  forces,  and  would  have  no  cause  to 
trouble  the  king  with  their  importunities  for  his  assistance;  but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  fortune  should  prove  adverse  to  them,  and  permit  the 
confederacy  between  those  two  stales  to  take  effect,  they  must  then  en- 
treat him  not  to  be  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  ruin  of  Peloponnesus, 
wliich  might  even  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences  to  himself.  They 
also  took  care  to  insinuate  to  the  king,  that  Aratus  would  enter  into  all 
his  measures,  and  give  him,  in  due  time,  sufficient  security  for  his  own 
fidelity  and  good  intentions. 

Antigonus  highly  approved  all  these  representations,  and  seized  with 
pleasure  the  opportunity  that  was  now  offered  him,  of  engaging  in  the 
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afTalrs  of  Greece.  This  had  always  been  the  policy  of  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  who,  by  declaring  themselves  kings,  had  converted  the 
frame  of  their  respective  governments  into  monarchy.  They  were  sen- 
sible that  they  were  deeply  interested  in  opposing  all  such  states  as  had 
any  inclination  to  retain  their  liberty,  and  the  form  of  popular  govern- 
ment; and  wherever  they  found  themselves  in  no  condition  to  crush  this 
inclination  entirely,  they  attempted  to  weaken  it  at  least,  and  to  render 
the  people  incapable  of  forming  any  considerable  enterprises,  by  sowing 
the  seeds  of  division  between  republics  and  free  states,  and  engaging 
them  in  wars  against  each  other,  in  order  to  render  themselves  necessary 
to  them,  and  prevent  their  shaking  off  the  Macedonian  yoke  by  uniting 
their  forces.  Polybius,  speaking  of  one  of  these  princes,  declares,  in 
express  terms,*  that  he  paid  large  pensions  to  several  tyrants  in  Greece 
who  were  professed  enemies  to  liberty. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  thought  surprising,  that  Antigonus  should  so 
readily  comply  with  the  solicitations  and  demands  of  the  Megalopolitans. 
He  wrote  them  an  obliging  letter,  wherein  he  promised  to  assist  them, 
provided  the  Achseans  would  consent  to  tliat  proceeding.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Megalopolis  were  transported  at  the  happy  result  of  their  nego- 
ciation,  and  immediately  dispatched  tlie  same  deputies  to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Aciiseans,  in  order  to  inform  the  people  of  the  good 
intentions  of  Antigonus,  and  to  press  tiiem  to  send  for  them  immediately, 
and  to  put  their  interests  into  his  hands. 

Aralus  did  not  fail  to  congratulate  himself  in  private  on  the  masterly 
stroke  by  wliich  he  had  succeeded  in  his  intrigue,  and  to  find  Antigonus 
not  possessetl  with  any  impressions  to  his  prejudice,  as  he  had  reason  to 
apprehend.  He  wished,  indeed,  to  have  hud  no  occasion  for  his  assist- 
ance ;  and  though  necessity  obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to  that  prince, 
he  was  unwilling  to  have  those  measures  imputed  to  him,  but  wislied 
them  to  seem  to  have  been  concerted  by  the  Achseans,  without  any  inter- 
ference on  his  part. 

When  the  deputies  from  Megalopolis  were  introduced  into  tlie  assem- 
bly, they  read  the  letter  of  Antigonus,  and  related  all  the  particulars  of 
the  obliging  reception  he  had  given  them  ;  with  the  affection  and  esteem 
he  had  expressed  for  the  Achaeans.  and  the  advantageous  offers  ho  made 
them.  They  concluded  with  desiring,  in  the  name  of  their  city,  that  the 
Achteans  would  invite  Antigonus  to  be  present  as  soon  as  possible  in 
their  assembly  ;  and  every  one  seemed  to  approve  of  tliat  motion.  Aratus 
then  rose  up,  and  after  he  liad  represented  the  good  will  of  the  king  in 
the  strongest  light,  and  commended  the  sentiments  that  jjrevailed  in  the 
assembly,  he  intimated  to  them,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  precipi- 
tating measures  ;  that  it  should  be  a  point  of  honour  with  the  republic,  to 
endeavour  to  maintain  and  terminate  her  wars  by  her  own  forces  ;  and 
that  if  any  calamitous  accident  should  render  her  incapable  of  doing  so, 
it  would  then  be  time  enough  to  have  recourse  to  her  friends.  This  ad- 
vice was  generally  ajiproved  ;  and  it  was  concluded  that  the  Acha:ans 
should  employ  only  their  own  forces  in  supporting  the  pre;;ent  war.  The 
events  of  it  were,  however,  very  unfavourable  to  them  ;  for  Cleoraenes 
made  himself  master  of  several  citiest  of  Peloponnesus,  of  which  Argos 

•  Lib.  ii.  p.  131.  +  Caphyae,  PcUcne,  Pheneus,  Phlius,  Cleonae, 

Kpidaurus,  Ilermione,  Trcezene. 
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was  the  most  considerable,  and  at  last  seized  Corinth,  but  not  the  citadel. 
The  Achseans  had  then  no  longer  time  for  deliberation  ;  [A.  M.  3779. 
Ant.  J.  C.  225.]  Anligonus  was  called  in  to  their  assistance,  and  they 
came  to  a  resolution  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  of  Corinth  to  him,  without 
which  he  would  never  have  engaged  in  that  expedition  ;  for  he  wanted  a 
place  of  strength,  and  ther^  was  none  which  suited  him  so  effectually  as 
that,  as  well  on  account  of  its  advantageous  situation  between  two  seas, 
as  its  fortifications,  which  rendered  it  almost  impregnable.  Aratus  sent 
his  son  to  Antigonus  among  the  other  hostages.  That  prince  advanced 
by  long  marches  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  fourteen  hun- 
dred horse.  Aratus  set  out  by  sea,  with  the  principal  officers  of  the 
league,  to  meet  Antigonus  at  the  city  of  Pegae,  unknown  to  the  enemy  ; 
and  when  that  prince  was  informed  of  his  arrival  in  person,  he  advanced 
to  him,  and  rendered  him  all  the  honours  due  to  a  general  of  distinguished 
rank  and  merit. 

Cleomenes,  instead  of  attempting  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Isth- 
mus, thought  it  more  adviseable  to  throw  up  trenches  and  raise  strong 
walls  to  fortify  the  passes  of  the  Onian  mountains,*  and  to  harass  the 
enemy  by  frequent  attacks,  rather  than  hazard  a  battle  against  such  well- 
disciplined  and  warlike  troops.  This  conduct  of  the  king  of  Sparta 
reduced  Antigonus  to  great  extremities  ;  for  he  had  not  provided  himself 
with  any  considerable  quantity  of  provisions,  and  found  it  not  very  prac- 
ticable to  force  the  passes  defended  by  Cleomenes  :  the  only  expedient 
therefore  to  which  Antigonus  could  have  recourse  in  this  perplexity,  was 
to  advance  to  the  promontory  of  Hersea,  and  from  thence  to  transport  his 
army  by  sea  to  Sicyon,  which  would  require  a  considerable  space  of 
time,  as  well  as  great  preparations,  which  could  not  easily  be  made. 

While  Antigonus  was  embarrassed  in  this  manner,  some  friends  of 
Aratus  arrived  at  his  camp,  one  night,  by  sea,  and  informed  him,  that 
the  people  of  Argos  had  revolted  against  Cleomenes,  and  were  then  be- 
sieging the  citadel.  Aratus  having  received  fifteen  hundred  men  from 
Antigonus,  set  out  by  sea  and  arrived  at  Epidaurus. 

Cleomenes,  receiving  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  about  nine  or 
ten  in  the  evening,  immediately  detached  Megistones  with  two  thousand 
men,  to  succour  his  party  at  Argos  as  soon  as  possible  ;  after  which  he 
industriously  watched  the  motions  of  Antigonus  ;  and  to  animate  the 
Corinthians,  assured  them,  that  the  disorders  which  had  lately  happened 
at  Argos,  were  no  more  than  a  slight  commotion  exited  by  a  few  muti- 
nous persons,  which  would  easily  be  suppressed.  In  this  however  he 
was  deceived,  for  IVIegistones  having  been  slain  in  a  skirmish,  as  soon  as 
he  entered  Argos,  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  was  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  had  sent  several  couriers  to  demand  immediate  assistance 
from  the  Spartan  army.  Cleomenes  being  then  apprehensive  that  the 
enemies,  if  they  should  happen  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Argos, 
would  shut  up  all  the  passess  against  him  :  by  which  means  they  would 
be  in  a  condition  to  ravage  all  Laconia  with  impunity,  and  even  to  form 
the  siege  of  Sparta,  which  would  then  be  without  defence';  he  therefore 
thought  it  adviseable  to  decamp,  and  marched  with  all  his  army  from 

*  These  were  a  ridge  of  mountains  which  extended  from  the  rocks  of 
Sciron,  in  the  road  to  Attica,  as  far  as  Bceotia,  and  mouot  Citherou. — 
Strab.  1.  viii. 
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Corinth.  AntJgomis,  immediately  after  this  retreat  of  the  Lacedeemo* 
nians,  entered  Corinth,  and  placed  in  it  a  strong  garrison.  Cleomenes, 
in  the  mean  time,  arrived  at  Argos,  before  the  revolters  had  any  suspi- 
cion of  liis  approacli,  and  at  first  succeeded  so  far,  as  to  scale  several 
parts  of  the  town,  where  he  forced  some  of  the  enemies'  troops  to  save 
themselves  by  flight  ;  but  Aratus  having  entered  the  city  on  one  side, 
and  Iting  Antigonus  appearing  with  all  his  troops  on  the  other,  Cleomenes 
retired  to  INIantinea. 

Wliile  he  was  on  his  march,  he  received  at  Tegea,  in  the  evening,  some 
news  by  messengers  from  Lacedaeraon,  which  aft'ected  hira  as  much  as  all 
his  former  misfortunes.  They  acquainted  him  with  the  death  of  his  con- 
sort Agiatis,  from  whom  he  had  never  been  able  to  absent  himself  a  whole 
campaign,  even  when  his  expeditions  were  most  successful ;  and  such 
was  his  tenderness  and  esteem  for  her,  tliatithad  always  been  customary 
for  him  to  malte  frequent  returns  to  Sparta  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  her 
company.  The  next  morning  he  renewed  his  march  by  break  of  day, 
and  arrived  early  at  Sparta,  where,  after  he  had  devoted  some  moments 
in  pouring  out  his  sorrows  to  his  mother  and  children  in  his  own  house, 
he  resumed  the  management  of  public  afiairs.  Much  about  the  same 
time,  Ptolemy,  who  had  promised  to  assist  him  in  the  war,  sent  to  hira  to 
demand  his  mother  and  children  as  hostages.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
Cleomenes  could  venture  to  acquaint  his  parent  with  the  king  of  Egypt's 
demand  ;  and  though  he  frequently  went  to  visit  her,  with  an  intention  to 
explain  himself  to  her,  he  never  had  resolution  enough  to  enter  upon  the 
subject.  His  mother  observing  his  embarrassment,  began  to  entertain 
some  suspicion  of  the  cause  ;  for  mothers  have  generally  a  great  share 
of  penetration,  with  reference  to  their  children.  She  enquired  of  those 
who  were  most  intimate  with  him,  whether  her  son  did  not  desire  some- 
thing from  her,  which  he  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  communicate 
to  her?  And  when  Cleomenes  had  at  last  the  resolution  to  open  the  affair 
to  her,  '  How,  my  son,'  said  she  with  a  smile,  '  is  this  the  secret  you 
wanted  courage  to  disclose  to  me  ?  Wliy,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  did  yoa 
not  immediately  cause  me  to  be  put  on  board  some  vessel,  and  sent,  with- 
out a  moment's  delay,  to  any  part  of  the  world,  where  my  person  may 
be  useful  to  Sparta,  before  old  age  consumes  and  destroys  it  in  languor 
and  inaction  V 

When  the  preparations  for  her  voyage  were  completed,  Cratesiclea 
(for  so  the  mother  of  Cleomenes  was  called)  took  her  son  apart,  a  few 
moments  before  she  entered  the  vessel,  and  led  him  alone  into  tlie  temple 
of  Neptune.  There  she  held  him  a  great  wliile  clasped  in  her  arms  ;  and 
after  she  had  tenderly  kissed  him,  with  her  face  bathed  in  tears,  she 
recommended  the  liberty  and  honour  of  his  country  to  his  care.  When 
she  saw  him  weep  in  the  excess  of  his  anguish  at  that  melancholy  part- 
ing ;  '  King  of  Lacedaimon,'  said  she'  '  let  us  dry  our  tears,  tliat  no  per- 
son, when  you  quit  the  temple,  may  see  us  weep,  or  do  any  thing  unworthy 
of  Sparta.  For  this  is  in  our  power  ;  events  are  in  the  hands  of  God.' 
When  she  had  expressed  herself  to  this  cffecf,  she  composed  her  counter 
nance,  led  her  infant  grandson  to  the  ship,  and  commanded  the  pilot  to 
sail  that  moment  from  the  port.  As  soon  as  she  arrived  in  Egypt,  she 
was  informed  tliat  Ptolemy,  having  received  an  embassy  from  Antigonus, 
was  satisfied  with  the  proposals  made  by  that  prince  ;  and  she  had  like- 
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•wise  intelligence  that  her  son  Cleonienes  was  solicited  by  the  Achseans 
to  conclude  a  treaty  bet%veen  them  and  Sparta,  but  that  he  durst  not  put 
an  end  to  the  war  without  the  consent  of  Ptolemy,  because  he  was  ap- 
prehensive for  his  motlier,  who  was  then  in  the  power  of  that  king.  When 
she  was  apprised  of  tliese  circumstances,  she  sent  express  orders  to  her 
son,  to  transact,  without  the  least  fi^ar  or  hesitation,  whatever  he  ima- 
gined would  prove  beneficial  and  glorious  to  Sparta,  and  not  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  disconcerted  by  his  apprehensions  of  the  treatment  an  old 
woman  and  a  child  might  sustain  from  Ptolemy.  Such  were  the  senti- 
ments which  even  the  women  of  Sparta  thought  it  their  glory  to  cherish. 

Autigonus,  in  tlie  mean  time,  liaving  made  himself  master  of  Tegea, 
Mantinea,  Orchoraenus,  and  several  otlier  cities:  Clcomenes,  who  was 
then  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  defending  Laconia,  permitted  all  the 
Helots  who  were  capable  of  paying  five  minse  (about  ten  pounds  sterling) 
to  purchase  tlieir  freedom.  From  this  contribution  he  raised  five  hun- 
dred talents  (about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  sterling) 
and  armed  two  thousand  of  these  Helots  after  the  Macedonian  manner, 
in  order  to  oppose  them  to  the  Leucaspides  of  Antigonus ;  he  then  formed 
an  enterprise,  which  certainly  no  one  could  have  expected  from  him. 
The  city  of  Megalopolis  was  very  considerable  at  that  time,  and  even  not 
inferior  to  Sparta  in  power  and  extent.  Cleomenes  concerted  measures 
for  surprising  this  city,  and  to  take  it  without  any  opposition  ;  and  as 
Antigonus  had  sent  most  of  his  troops  into  winter-quarters  in  Macedonia, 
while  he  himself  continued  at  Egium,  to  assist  in  the  assembly  of  the 
Achaeans,  the  king  of  Sparta  .justly  supposed  that  the  garrison  of  the 
city  could  not  be  very  strong  at  that  time,  nor  much  upon  their  guard,  as 
not  being  apprehensive  of  any  insult  from  an  enemy  so  weak  as  himself; 
and,  consequently,  that  if  he  proceeded  with  expedition  in  his  design, 
Antigonus,  who  was  then  at  the  distance  of  three  days'  mar«h  from  the 
place,  would  be  incapable  of  affording  it  any  assistance.  The  event 
succeeded  according  to  the  plan  he  had  projected  ;  for  he  arrived  at  the 
city  by  night,  scaled  the  walls,  and  made  him.self  master  of  the  place 
without  any  opposition.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  retired  to  Messene, 
with  their  wives  and  children  before  their  enemies  had  any  thoughts  of 
pursuing  them  ;  and  Antigonus  was  not  informed  of  this  accident,  till  it 
was  too  late  to  retrieve  it. 

Cleomenes,  out  of  a  generosity  of  mind  which  has  few  examples  in 
history,  sent  a  herald  to  Messene  to  acquaint  the  people  of  Megalopolis, 
that  he  v,ould  restore  them  their  city,  provided  they  would  renounce  the 
Achsean  league,  and  enter  into  a  friendship  and  confederacy  with  Sparta; 
but  advantageous  as  this  offer  seemed,  they  could  not  prevail  on  them- 
selves to  accept  it,  but  rather  chose  to  be  deprived  of  their  estates,  as 
■well  as  of  the  monuments  of  their  ancestors  and  tlie  temples  of  their  gods  ; 
in  a  word,  to  see  themselves  divested  of  all  that  was  most  dear  and  valu- 
able to  them,  than  to  violate  the  faith  they  had  sworn  to  their  allies.  The 
famous  Philopoemen,  whom  we  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  mention 
in  the  sequel  of  this  history,  and  who  was  then  at  Messene,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  this  generous  resolution.  Who  could  ever  expect  to  dis- 
cover so  much  greatness  of  soul,  and  such  noble  sentiments,  in  the  very 
dregs  of  Greece,  for  by  that  name  the  times  of  which  we  now  treat  may 
justly  be  described,  when  we  compare  them  with  the  glorious  ages  of 
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Greece  united  and  triumphant,  -when  even  tlie  lustve  of  its  victories  was 
surpassed  by  the  splendour  of  its  virtues  !  This  refusal  of  the  Megalo- 
politans  highly  enraged  Cleoraenes,  who  till  the  moment  he  received  their 
answer,  had  not  only  spared  the  city,  but  had  even  been  careful  to  pre- 
vent the  soldiers  from  committing  the  least  disorder  ;  but  his  anger  was 
then  inflamed  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  abandoned  the  place  to  pillage, 
and  sent  all  the  statues  and  pictures  to  Sparta.  He  also  demolished  the 
greatest  part  of  the  walls,  with  the  strongest  quarters  in  the  place,  and 
then  marched  his  troops  back  to  Sparta.  The  desolation  of  the  city 
extremely  afflicted  the  Achseans,  who  considered  their  inability  to  assist 
such  faithful  allies,  as  a  crime  for  which  they  ought  to  reproach  them- 
selves. This  people  was  soon  sensible,  that  by  imploring  the  aid  of 
Antigonus,  they  had  subjected  themselves  to  an  imperious  master,  who 
made  their  liberties  the  price  of  his  aid.  He  compelled  them  to  pass  a 
decree,  which  prohibited  them  from  M'riting  to  any  king,  or  sending  an 
embassy,  without  his  permission  ;  and  he  obliged  them  to  furnish  pro- 
visions and  pay  for  the  garrison  he  had  put  into  the  citadel  of  Corinth  ; 
which,  in  reality,  was  making  them  pay  for  their  own  chains,  for  this 
citadel  was  the  very  place  which  kept  them  in  subjection.  They  aban- 
doned themselves  to  slavery  in  so  abject  a  manner,  as  even  to  offer  sacri- 
fices and  libations,  and  exhibit  public  games,  in  honour  of  Antigonus. 
Even  Aratus  himself  was  treated  with  equal  disrespect.  Antigonus  set 
up  in  Argos  all  the  statues  of  those  tyrants  which  Aratus  had  thrown 
down,  and  destroyed  all  those  which  had  been  erected  in  honour  of  the 
persons  who  surprised  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  except  one,  which  was  that 
of  Aratus  himself ;  and  all  the  entreaties  of  this  general  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  the  king  to  desist  from  such  a  proceeding.  The  sight  of  these 
transactions  gave  him  the  utmost  anxiety  ;  but  he  was  no  longer  master 
and  suffered  a  just  punishment  for  subjecting  himself  and  his  country  to 
a  foreign  yoke.  After  Antigonus  had  taken  the  city  of  Mantinea,  and 
most  inhumanly  murdered  a  great  number  of  the  citizens,  and  sold  the 
rest  into  captivity,  he  abandoned  the  place  to  the  Argives,  in  order  to 
its  being  repeopled  by  them,  and  even  charged  Aratus  with  that  commis- 
sion, who  had  the  meanness  to  call  this  new  inhabited  city*  by  the  name 
of  him  who  had  shown  himself  its  most  cruel  enemy  :  a  sad,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  salutary  example,  which  shows  that  when  once  a  person  has 
consented  to  stoop  to  a  state  of  servitude,  he  sees  himself  daily  compelled 
to  descend  lower,  without  knowing  where  or  how  to  stop.  Aratus,  by 
having  himself  contributed  to  load  his  republic  with  shackles,  was  guilty 
of  an  unpardonable  crime,  the  enormity  of  which  no  great  quality,  nor 
any  shining  action,  can  ever  extenuate.  He  acted  thus  merely  through 
jealousy  of  his  rival  Cleomenes,  whose  glory,  and  the  superiority  that 
young  prince  had  obtained  over  him  by  the  success  of  his  arms,  were  in- 
supportable to  him.  What,  says  Plutarch,  did  Cleomenes  demand  of  the 
Achfear.s,  as  the  sole  preliminary  to  the  peace  he  offered  them,  but  merely 
their  election  of  him  as  their  geueral  ?  And  even  that  was  with  a  view 
to  the  welfare  of  their  cities,  and  to  secure  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
liberties,  as  a  testimony  of  his  gratitude  for  so  signal  an  honour,  and  so 
glorious  a  title.     If,  therefore,  continues  Plutarch,  it  had  been  abso- 
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lutely  necessary  for  them  to  have  chosen  either  Cleomenes  or  Antigonus, 
or  in  other  words,  a  Greek  or  a  barbarian,  for  the  Macedonians  were 
considered  as  such,  in  a  word,  if  they  were  obliged  to  have  a  master, 
would  not  the  meanest  citizen  of  Sparta  have  been  preferable  to  the 
greatest  of  the  Macedonians  ;  at  least,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  had 
any  regard  to  the  honour  and  reputation  of  Greece?  Jealousy,  however, 
extinguished  all  those  sentiments  in  the  mind  of  Aratus  ;  so  difficult  is  it 
to  behold  superior  merit  with  an  eye  of  satisfaction  and  tranquillity. 
Aratus.  therefore,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  submit  to  Cleomenes,  nor 
consent  that  a  king  of  Sparta  descended  from  Hercules,  and  a  king  who 
had  lately  re-established  the  ancient  discipline  of  that  city,  should  add 
to  his  other  titles  that  of  captain-general  of  the  Achceans,  called  in  a 
stranger,  to  whom  he  had  formerly  professed  himself  a  mortal  enemy;  in 
consequence  of  which  he  filled  Peloponnesus  with  those  very  Macedo- 
nians whom  he  had  made  it  his  glory  to  expel  from  thence  in  his  youth. 
He  even  threw  himself  at  their  feet ;  and  all  Achaia,  by  his  example, 
fell  prostrate  before  them,  as  an  indication  of  their  promptitude  to  ac- 
complish the  commands  of  their  imperious  masters.  In  a  word,  from  a 
man  accustomed  to  liberty,  he  became  an  abject  and  servile  flatterer :  he 
had  tlie  baseness  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Antigonus,  to  appear  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  procession  crowned  with  chaplets  of  flowers,  joining  at  the 
same  time  in  hymns  to  the  honour  of  that  prince,  and  rendering  by  these 
low  adulations  that  homage  to  a  mortal  man,  which  none  butthe  Divinity 
can  claim ;  to  a  man  who  then  carried  death  in  his  bosom,  and  was  ready 
to  sink  into  putrefaction  ;  for  he  at  that  time  was  reduced  lo  the  last  ex- 
tremity by  a  slow  consumption.  Aratus  was,  however,  a  man  of  great 
merit  in  other  respects,  and  had  shown  himself  to  be  an  extraordinary 
person,  and  well  worthy  of  Greece.  In  him,  says  Plutarch,  wee  see  a 
deplorable  instance  of  human  frailty;  which,  amidst  the  lustre  of  so 
many  rare  and  excellent  qualities,  cannot  form  the  model  of  virtue  ex- 
empt from  all  blame. 

We  have  already  observed,  thai  Antigonus  had  sent  the  troops  into 
winter-quarters  in  Macedonia.  Cleomenes,  at  the  return  of  spring, 
formed  an  enterprise,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  was  the  result 
of  temerity  and  folly  ;  but,  according  to  Poiybius,  a  competent  judge  in 
affairs  of  that  nature,  it  was  concerted  with  all  imaginable  prudence  and 
sagacity.  As  he  was  sensible  that  the  Macedonians  were  dispersed  iu 
their  quarters,  and  that  Antigonus  passed  the  winter  season  with  his 
friends  at  Argos,  without  any  other  guard  than  an  inconsiderable  number 
of  foreign  troops  ;  he  made  an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  Argos  in 
order  to  lay  them  waste.  He  conceived  at  the  same  time,  that  either 
Antigonus  would  be  so  much  affected  with  the  apprehensions  of  ignominy 
as  to  hazard  a  battle,  when  he  would  certainly  be  defeated;  or  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  he  sht)uld  decline  fighting  he  would  lose  all  his  repu- 
tation with  the  Achaeans,  wlule  the  Spartans,  on  the  contrary,  would  be 
rendered  more  daring  and  intrepid.  The  event  succeeded  accordino-  to 
his  expectations  ;  for  as  the  whole  country  was  ruined  by  the  devasta- 
tions of  his  troops,  the  people  of  Argos,  in  their  rage  and  impatience 
assembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner  at  the  palace  gate,  and  wit!)  a  mur- 
muring tone  pressed  the  king  either  to  give  their  enemies  battle,  or  re- 
si^  the  command  of  his  troops  to  those  who  were  less  timorous  than 
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himself.  But  Antigonus,  who  had  so  much  of  the  prudence  and  presence 
of  mind  essential  to  a  great  general,  as  to  be  sensible  that  the  dishonour- 
able part  of  one  in  his  station,  did  not  consist  in  hearing  himself  re- 
proached, bnt  in  exposing  himself  rashly  and  witliout  reason,  and  in 
quitting  certainties  for  chance,  refused  to  take  the  field  and  persisted  in 
his  resolution  not  to  fight.  Cleomenes  therefore  led  up  his  troops  to  the 
walls  of  Argos,  and  when  he  had  laid  the  open  country  waste,  marched 
his  army  back  to  Sparta. 

This  expedition  redounded  very  much  to  his  honour,  and  obliged  even 
his  enemies  to  confess  that  he  was  an  excellent  general,  and  a  person  of 
the  highest  merit  and  capacity  in  the  conduct  of  the  most  arduous  affairs. 
In  a  word,  they  could  never  sufficiently  admire  his  manner  of  opposing 
the  forces  of  a  single  city  to  the  whole  power  of  the  Macedonians,  united 
with  that  of  all  Peloponnesus,  notwithstanding  the  immense  supplies 
which  had  been  furnished  by  the  king ;  and  especially  when  they  con- 
sidered that  he  had  not  only  preserved  Laconia  free  from  all  insults,  but 
had  even  penetrated  into  the  territories  of  his  enemies,  where  he  ravaged 
the  country,  and  made  himself  master  of  several  great  cities.  This  they 
were  persuaded  could  not  be  the  effect  of  any  ordinary  abilities  in  the 
art  of  war,  nor  of  any  common  magnanimity.  A  misfortune,  however, 
unhappily  prevented  him  from  reinstating  Sparta  in  her  ancient  power, 
as  will  be  evident  in  the  sequel. 

SECT,  v.— A  GREAT  EARTHQUAKE  AT  RHODES.— THE 
FATE  OF  THE  FAMOUS  COLOSSUS. 

The  Macedonians  and  Achaeans  having  quitted  their  quarters  on  the 
approach  of  summer,  Antigonus  put  himself  at  the  head  of  them,  and 
advanced  into  Laconia.  His  army  was  composed  of  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand foot  and  twelve  hundred  horse  ;  but  that  of  Cleomenes  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  twenty  thousand  men.  As  the  latter  of  these  two 
princes  expected  an  irruption  from  the  enemy,  he  had  fortified  all  the 
passes,  by  posting  detachments  of  his  troops  in  them,  and  by  throwing 
up  intrenchments,  and  cutting  down  trees,  after  which  he  formed  his 
camp  at  Selasia.  He  imagined,  and  with  good  reason,  that  the  enemies 
would  endeavour  to  force  a  passage  into  the  country  through  this  avenue, 
in  which  he  was  not  deceived.  This  defile  was  formed  by  two  moun- 
tains, one  of  which  had  the  name  of  Eva,  and  the  other  that  of  Olympus. 
The  river  Oeneus  ran  between  them,  on  the  banks  of  which  was  the  road 
to  Sparta.  Cleomenes,  having  thrown  up  a  strong  intrencliment  at  the 
foot  of  these  mountains,  posted  his  brother  Euclidas  on  the  eminence  of 
Eva,  at  the  head  of  the  allies,  and  planted  himself  on  Olympus,  with  the 
Laccdffimonians,  and  a  party  of  the  foreign  troops,  i)lacing,  at  the  same 
time,  along  each  bank  of  the  river,  a  detachment  of  the  cavalry  and 
foreign  auxiliaries.  Antigonus,  when  he  arrived  there,  saw  all  the 
passes  fortified,  and  was  sensible,  by  the  manner  in  which  Cleomenes  had 
posted  his  troops,  that  he  had  neglected  no  precaution  either  for  defend- 
ing himself  or  attacking  his  enemies,  and  that  he  had  formed  his  camp 
into  such  an  advantageous  disposition,  as  rendered  all  approaches  to  it 
extr«mely  difficult.  All  this  abated  his  ardour  for  a  battle,  and  caused 
him  to  encamp  at  a  small  distance,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  cover- 
ing his  troops  with  a  rivulet.     He  continued  there  for  several  days,  in 
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order  to  view  the  situation  of  the  different  posts,  and  sound  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  nations  who  composed  the  enemy's  army.  Sometimes  he 
seemed  to  be  forming  designs,  which  kept  the  enemy  in  suspense  how  to 
act.  They  however  were  always  upon  their  guard,  and  their  situation 
secured  them  from  insults  in  any  quarter.  At  last  both  sides  resolved 
upon  a  decisive  battle. 

It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  why  Cleomenes,  who  was  posted  so  ad- 
vantageously, and  whose  troops  were  inferior  to  those  of  the  enemy  by 
one  third,  wliile  they  were  secure  of  a  free  communication  in  their  rear 
with  Sparta,  from  whence  they  might  easily  be  supplied  with  provisions, 
should  resolve,  without  the  least  apparent  necessity,  to  hazard  a  battle, 
the  event  of  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Lacedsemon.  Polybius,  in- 
deed seems  to  intimate  the  ceuse  of  this  proceeding,  when  he  observes, 
that  Ptolemy  caused  Cleomenes  to  be  acquainted,  that  he  no  longer  would 
supply  him  with  money,  and  exhorted  him  at  the  same  time  to  come  to  an 
accommodation  with  Antigonus.  As  Cleomenes  therefore  was  incapable 
of  defraying  the  expense  of  this  war,  and  was  not  only  in  arrear  with  his 
foreign  troops  to  the  amount  of  a  very  considerable  sum,  but  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  maintain  his  Spartan  forces,  we  may  consequently 
suppose  that  this  situation  of  his  affairs  was  his  inducement  to  venture 
a  battle. 

When  the  signals  were  given  on  each  side,  Antigonus  detached  a  body 
of  troops,  consisting  of  Macedonian  and  Illyrian  battalions,  alternately 
disposed,  against  those  of  the  enemy  posted  on  mount  Eva.  His  second 
line  consisted  of  Acarnanians  and  Cretans,  and  in  the  rear  of  these,  two 
thousand  Achseans  were  drawn  up  as  a  body  of  reserve.  He  drew  up  his 
cavalry  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  order  to  oppose  those  of  the  ene- 
my, and  caused  them  to  be  supported  by  a  thousand  of  the  Achaean  foot 
and  the  same  number  of  the  Megalopolitans.  He  then  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Macedonians  and  the  light  armed  foreign  troops,  and 
advanced  to  mount  Olympus  to  attack  Cleomenes.  The  foreigners  were 
disposed  into  the  first  line,  and  marched  immediately  before  the  IMace- 
donian  phalanx,  v;hich  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  the  one  in  the  rear 
of  the  other,  because  the  ground  would  not  admit  their  forming  a  larger 
front.  The  action  began  at  mount  Eva,  when  the  light-armed  troops, 
who  had  been  posted  with  an  intention  to  cover  and  support  the  cavalry 
of  Cleomenes,  observing  that  the  rear  of  the  Achaean  cohorts  was  unco- 
vered, immediately  wheeled  about  and  attacked  them.  Those  who  en- 
deavoured to  gain  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  found  themselves  vigor- 
ously pressed  by  the  enemy,  and  in  great  danger,  being  threatened  in 
front  by  Euclidas,  who  was  on  the  heights,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
were  charged  in  their  rear  by  the  foreign  troops  who  assaulted  them 
with  the  utmost  impetuosity.  Philopromen  and  his  citizens  were  posted 
among  the  cavalry  of  Antigonus,  who  were  supported  by  the  Illyrians, 
and  had  orders  not  to  move  from  that  post  till  a  particular  signal  should 
be  given.  Philopoemen  observing  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  fall 
upon  this  light  infantry  of  Euclidas,  and  rout  them  entirely,  and  that 
this  was  the  critical  moment  for  the  charge,  immediately  communicated 
his  opinion  to  such  of  the  king's  officers  who  commanded  the  cavalry. 
They,  however,  would  not  so  much  as  hear  him,  merely  because  he  had 
never  commanded,  and  was  then  very  young  ;  and  even  treated  what  he 
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said  as  absurd.  Philopcemen  was  not  diverted  from  liis  purpose  by  this 
rebufiF,  but  at  the  head  of  his  own  citizens,  whom  he  prevailed  upon  to 
follow  him,  he  attacked  and  repulsed  that  body  of  infantry  with  great 
slaughter. 

The  Macedonians  and  lllyrians  being  disengaged  by  this  operation 
from  what  before  had  retarded  their  motions,  boldly  marched  up  the  hill 
to  their  enemies.  Euclidas  was  then  to  engage  with  a  phalanx,  whose 
whole  force  consisted  in  the  strict  union  of  its  parts,  the  closeness  of  its 
ranks,  the  steady  and  equal  force  of  its  numerous  and  pointed  spears,  and 
the  uniform  impetuosity  of  that  heavy  body,  which  by  its  weight  over- 
threw and  bore  down  all  before  it. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  inconvenience,  an  able  officer  would  have 
marched  down  the  mountain,  with  such  of  his  troops  as  were  lightest 
armed  and  most  active,  to  have  met  the  phalanx.  He  would  have  attacked 
them  as  soon  as  they  began  to  ascend,  and  would  then  have  harassed  them 
on  every  side.  The  inequalities  of  the  mountain,  with  the  difficulty  of 
ascending  it  entirely  uncovered,  would  have  enabled  him  to  have  opened 
a  passage  tiirough  this  body  of  men,  and  to  have  interrupted  their  march, 
by  putting  their  ranks  into  confusion,  and  breaking  their  order  of  battle  ; 
he  would  also  have  fallen  back  by  degrees,  in  order  to  regain  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  as  the  enemy  advanced  upon  him,  and  after  he  had  de- 
prived them  of  the  only  advantage  thoy  could  expect  from  the  quality  of 
their  arms,  and  the  disposition  of  tlieir  troops,  he  might  have  improved 
the  advantage  of  his  post  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  easily  put  them  to 
flight. 

Euclidas,  instead  of  acting  in  this  manner,  continued  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  flattering  himself  that  victory  would  infallibly  attend  his  arms. 
He  imagined,  in  all  probability,  that  the  higher  he  permitted  the  enemy 
to  advance,  the  easier  it  would  be  for  him  to  precipitate  their  troops 
down  the  steep  declivity:  but  as  he  had  not  reserved  for  his  own  forces 
a  sufficient  extent  of  ground  for  any  retreat  that  might  happen  to  be  ne- 
cessary for  avoiding  the  formidable  charge  of  the  phalanx,  which  ad- 
vanced upon  him  in  good  order,  his  troops  were  crowded  together  in  such 
a  manner,  as  obliged  them  to  fight  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where 
they  could  not  long  sustain  the  weight  of  the  lllyrian  arms,  and  the  order 
of  battle  into  which  that  infantry  formed  themselves  on  the  eminence  ; 
and  as  his  men  could  neither  retreat  nor  change  their  ground,  they  were 
soon  defeated  by  tncir  enemies. 

During  this  action,  the  cavalry  of  each  army  had  also  engaged.  That 
of  the  Acheeans  behaved  themselves  with  great  bravery,  and  Philopcemen 
in  particular  ;  because  they  were  sensible  that  the  liberties  of  their  re- 
public would  be  decided  by  this  battle.  Philopcemen,  in  the  heat  of  the 
action,  had  his  horse  killed  under  him,  and  while  he  fought  on  foot,  he 
had  both  his  thighs  pierced  through  with  a  javelin ;  the  wound,  however, 
was  not  mortal,  nor  attended  with  any  ill  consequences. 

Tiie  two  kings  began  the  engagement  on  mount  Olympus,  with  their 
light-armed  troops  and  foreign  soldiers,  of  whom  each  of  them  had  about 
five  tliousand.  As  the  action  took  place  in  the  sight  of  each  sovereign 
and  his  army,  the  troops  vied  with  each  other  in  signalizing  themselves, 
as  well  ill  parlies,  as  when  the  battle  became  general.  Man  to  man,  and 
rank  to  rank,  all  fought  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  obstinacy.  Cleomenes 
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when  he  saw  his  brother  defeated,  and  his  cavalry  beginning  to  give 
ground  in  the  plain,  was  apprehensive  that  the  enemy  would  pour  upon 
him  from  all  quarters;  and  therefore  thought  it  adviseable  to  level  all 
the  intrenchments  around  his  camp,  and  cause  his  whole  army  to  march 
out  in  front.  The  trumpets  having  sounded  a  signal  for  the  light-armed 
troops  to  retreat  from  the  space  between  the  two  camps,  each  phalanx 
advanced  with  loud  shouts,  shifting  their  lances  at  the  same  time,  and 
began  the  charge  The  action  was  very  hot.  One  while  the  Macedo- 
nians fell  back  before  the  valour  of  the  Spartans  ;  and  these,  in  their 
turn,  were  unable  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  ;  till 
at  last  the  troops  of  Antigonus  advancing  with  their  lances  lowered  and 
closed,  charged  the  Lacedaemonians  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  a  phalanx 
that  had  doubled  its  ranks,  and  drove  them  from  their  intrenchments. 
The  defeat  then  became  general ;  the  Lacedaemonians  fell  in  great  num- 
bers, and  those  who  survived,  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  in  the  greatest 
disorder.  Cleoraenes,  with  only  a  few  horse,  retreated  to  Sparta.  Plu- 
tarch assures  us,  that  most  of  the  foreign  troops  perished  in  this  battle, 
and  that  no  more  than  two  hundred  Lacedaemonians  escaped  out  of  six 
thousand. 

It  may  justly  be  said,  that  Antigonus  owed  his  success,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  the  prudence  and  bravery  of  the  young  Philopoeraen.  His  bold- 
ness and  resolution  in  attacking  the  light  infantry  of  the  enemy  with  his 
own  troop  alone,  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  wing  commanded 
by  Euclidas,  and  that  drew  on  the  general  defeat.  This  action,  under- 
taken by  a  private  captain  of  horse,  not  only  without  orders,  but  in  op- 
position to  the  superior  officers,  and  even  contrary  to  the  command  of 
the  general,  seems  to  be  a  transgression  of  military  discipline  ;  but  it 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  welfare  of  an  army  is  a  circumstance 
superior  to  all  other  considerations.  Had  the  general  been  present,  he 
himself  would  have  given  directions  for  that  movement,  and  the  delay 
even  of  a  single  moment  might  occasion  the  impossibility  of  its  success. 
It  is  evident  that  Antigonus  judged  of  the  action  in  this  manner  ;  for 
when  the  battle  was  over,  he  assumed  an  air  of  seeming  displeasure,  and 
demanded  of  Alexander,  who  commanded  his  cavalry,  what  his  reason 
could  be  for  beginning  the  attack  before  the  signal,  contrary  to  the  orders 
he  had  issued?  Alexander  then  replying,  that  it  was  not  himself,  but  a 
young  officer  of  Megalopolis,  who  had  transgressed  his  commands  in  that 
maaner  : — 'That  young  man,'  said  Antigonus,  'in  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity, behaved  like  a  great  general,  but  you  the  general  like  a  young 
man.'  Sparta  on  this  disaster,  showed  that  ancient  steadiness  and  intre- 
pidity, which  seemed  to  have  something  of  a  savage  air,  and  had  distin- 
guished her  citizens  on  all  occasions.  No  wife  was  seen  to  mourn  for 
the  loss  of  her  husband.  The  old  men  celebrated  tlie  death  of  tlieir  chil- 
dren ;  and  the  children  congratulated  their  fathers  who  had  fallen  in 
battle.  Every  one  deplored  the  fate  which  had  prevented  them  from 
sacrificing  their  lives  to  the  liberty  of  their  country.  They  opened  their 
hospitable  doors  to  those  who  returned  covered  with  wounds  from  the 
army  ;  they  attended  them  with  peculiar  care,  and  eagerly  supplied  them 
with  all  the  accommodations  they  needed.  No  trouble  or  confusion  was 
seen  through  the  whole  city,  and  every  individual  lamented  more  the 
public  calamity,  than  any  particular  loss  of  their  own. 

VOL.     III.  I 
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Cleomenes,  upon  his  arrival  at  Sparta,  advised  his  citizens  to  receive 
Antigonus  ;  assuring  them  at  the  same  time,  that  whatever  might  be  bis 
condition,  he  would  always  promote  the  welfare  of  his  country,  with  the 
utmost  pleasure,  whenever  it  should  happen  to  be  in  his  power.  He  then 
retired  into  his  own  house,  but  would  neither  drink,  though  very  thirsty, 
nor  sit  down,  though  extremely  fatigued  ;  but  armed  as  he  was,  he  leaned 
against  a  column,  with  his  head  reclined  on  his  arm  ;  and  after  he  had 
deliberated  with  himself  for  some  time  on  the  diflFerent  measures  which 
he  might  adopt,  he  suddenly  quitved  the  house,  and  went  with  his  friends 
to  the  port  of  Gythiura,  where  he  embarked  in  a  vessel  he  had  prepared 
for  that  purpose,  and  sailed  for  Egypt.  A  Spartan,  having  made  a  lively 
representation  to  him  of  the  melancholy  consequences  that  might  attend 
his  proposed  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  the  indignity  a  king  of  Sparta  would 
sustain  by  crouching  in  a  servile  manner  to  a  foreign  prince,  took  that 
opportunity  to  exhort  him  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  prevent  those  just 
reproaches  by  a  voluntary  and  glorious  death,  and  to  justify  himself,  by 
that  action,  to  those  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  fields  of  Selasia 
for  the  liberty  of  Sparla.  'You  are  deceived,'  cried  Cleomenes,  'if 
you  imagine  there  is  any  bravery  in  confronting  death,  merely  through 
the  apprehension  of  false  shame,  or  the  desire  of  empty  applause  ;  say 
rather,  that  such  an  action  is  mean  and  pusillanimous.  The  death  we 
may  be  induced  to  covet,  instead  of  being  the  retreat  from  an  action, 
ought  to  be  action  itself,*  since  notliing  can  be  more  dishonourable  than 
either  to  live  or  die,  merely  for  one's  self.  For  my  part,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  be  useful  to  my  country,  to  my  latest  breath  ;  and  whenever  this 
hope  happens  to  fail  us,  it  will  be  easy  for  us  to  have  recourse  to  death, 
if  such  should  be  then  our  inclination.' 

[A.  M.  3791.  Ant.  J.  C.  223.] — Cleomenes  had  scarce  set  sail,  before 
Antigonus  arrived  at  Sparta,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  city.  He 
seemed  to  treat  the  inhabitants  more  like  a  friend  than  a  conqueror  ;  and 
declared  to  them,  that  he  had  not  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Spartans, 
but  against  Cleomenes,  whose  flight  had  satisfied  and  disarmed  his  re- 
sentment. He  added,  that  it  would  be  glorious  to  his  memory,  to  have  it 
said  by  posterity,  that  Sparta  had  been  preserved  by  the  prince  who 
alone  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  it.  What  he  called  preserving  that 
city,  was  the  abolishing  all  that  the  zeal  of  Cleomenes  had  accomplished, 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  laws  of  I.ycurgus,  thougli  that 
conduct  was  the  real  cause  of  its  ruin.  Sparta  lost  all  that  was  valuable 
to  her,  by  the  overthrow  and  involuntary  retreat  of  Cleomenes.  One 
fatal  battle  obscured  that  happy  dawn  of  power  and  glory,  and  for  ever 
deprived  him  of  the  hopes  of  reinstating  his  city  in  her  ancient  splendour 
and  original  authority,  which  were  incapable  of  subsisting  after  the  abo- 
lition of  those  ancient  laws  and  customs  on  which  tlu-y  had  been  founded. 
Corruption  then  resumed  her  former  course,  and  daily  gathered  strength, 
till  Sparta  sunk  to  her  last  declension  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  It 
may  therefore  be  justly  said,  that  the  bold  views  and  enterprises  of  Cleo- 
menes were  the  last  struggles  of  its  expiring  liberty. 

•  The  ancients  maintained  it  as  a  principal,  that  the  death  of  persons 
employed  in  the  administration  of  a  state  ought  neither  to  be  useless  with 
respect  to  the  public,  nor  inactive;  but  a  natural  consequence  of  their 
ministry,  and  one  of  their  most  important  actions.  Plut.  in  Lycurg.  p.  M. 
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AntJg'onus  loft  Sparta  throe  da3'S  after  he  had  entered  it ;  and  his  de- 
parture was  occasioned  by  the  intelligence  he  had  received,  that  a  war 
had  broken  out  in  Macedonia,  where  the  barbarians  committed  dreadful 
ravages.  If  this  news  had  arrived  three  days  sooner,  Cleoraenes  might 
have  been  saved.  Antigonus  was  already  afflicted  with  a  severe  indis- 
position whicii  at  last  ended  in  a  deep  consumption  and  a  continual  de- 
fluxion  of  liumours,  thai  carried  him  ofif  two  or  three  years  after.  Ho, 
however,  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  dejected  by  his  ill  state  of  health, 
and  had  even  spirit  enough  to  engage  in  new  battles  in  his  own  kingdom. 
It  is  said,  that  after  he  had  been  victorious  over  the  lUyrians,  he  was  so 
transported  witli  joy,  that  he  frequently  repeated  these  expressions  : — 
'  O  the  glorious  happy  day  !'  and  that  he  uttered  this  exclamation  with 
so  much  exertion,  that  he  burst  a  vein,  and  lost  a  large  quantity  of  blood  ; 
this  symptom  was  succeeded  by  a  violent  fever,  which  ended  his  days. 
Some  time  before  his  death,  he  settled  the  succession  to  his  dominions  in 
favour  of  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  who  was  then  fourteen  years  of 
age  ;  or  it  may  be  rather  said,  that  he  returned  him  tlie  sceptre,  which 
had  only  been  deposited  in  his  hand. 

Cleomenes,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived  at  Alexandria,  where  he  met  with 
a  very  cold  reception  from  the  king,  when  he  was  first  introduced  into 
his  presence.  But  after  he  had  given  that  monarch  proofs  of  his  admira- 
ble sense,  and  shown  in  his  common  conversation  the  generous  freedom, 
openness,  and  simplicity  of  the  Spartan  manners,  tempered  with  a  grace- 
ful politeness,  in  which  there  was  nothing  mean,  and  even  a  noble  pride 
that  became  his  birth  and  dignity,  Ptolemy  was  then  sensible  of  his 
merit,  and  esteemed  him  infinitely  above  all  tliose  courtiers  who  were 
only  solicitous  to  please  him  by  abject  flatteries.  lie  was  even  struck 
with  confusion  and  remorse  for  having  neglected  so  great  a  man,  and  for 
having  abandoned  him  to  Antigonus,  who  had  raised  his  reputation,  and 
enlarged  his  power  to  an  infinite  degree,  by  his  victory  over  that  prince. 
The  king  of  Egypt  then  endeavoured  to  comfort  and  relieve  Cleomenes, 
by  treating  him  with  every  mark  of  honour,  and  giving  him  repeated 
assurances  that  he  would  send  him  into  Greece  with  a  fleet  and  a  supply 
of  money,  and  would  re-establish  him  on  the  throne.  He  also  assigned 
him  a  yearly  pension  of  twenty-four  talents  (about  five  thousand  pounds 
sterling),  with  which  he  supported  himself  and  his  friends,  with  the  ut- 
most frugality,  reserving  all  the  remainder  of  that  allowance  for  the 
relief  of  those  who  retired  into  Egypt  from  Greece.  Ptolemy  however, 
died  before  he  could  accomplish  his  promise  to  Cleomenes.  This  prince 
had  reigned  twenty-five  years,  and  was  the  last  of  that  race  in  whom  any 
true  virtue  and  moderation  was  conspicuous ;  for  the  generality  of  his 
successors  were  monsters  of  debauchery  and  wickedness.  The  prince 
whose  character  we  are  now  describing,  had  made  it  his  principal  care* 
to  extend  his  dominions  to  the  South,  from  the  time  of  his  concluding  the 
peace  with  Syria.  Accordingly  he  had  extended  it  the  whole  length  of 
the  Red  Sea,  as  well  along  the  Arabian,  as  the  Ethiopian  coasts,  and 
even  to  the  Straits, t  which  form  a  communication  with  the  southern 
ocean.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  by  his  son  Ptolemy, 
surnamed  Philopator. 

♦  Monum.  Adulit.  +  Straits  of  Babelmandel. 
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Some  time  before  this,  Rhodes  suffered  very  considerable  damages 
from  a  great  earthquake  :  the  walls  of  the  city,  with  the  arsenals,  and 
the  docks  in  the  harbour  where  the  ships  were  laid  up,  were  reduced  to  a 
▼ery  ruinous  condition;  and  tlie  famous  Colossus,  which  was  esteemed 
oneof  ths  wonders  of  the  world,  was  thrown  down  and  entirely  destroyed. 
It  is  natural  to  think,  that  this  earthquake  spared  neither  private  houses, 
nor  public  structures,  nor  even  the  temples  of  the  gods.  The  loss  sus- 
tained by  it  amounted  to  immense  snms  ;  and  the  Rhodians,  reduced  to 
the  utmost  distress,  sent  deputations  to  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  to 
implore  relief.  An  emulation  worthy  of  praise,  and  not  to  be  paralleled 
in  history,  prevailed  in  favour  of  that  deplorable  city  ;  and  Hiero  and 
Gelon  in  Sicily,  and  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  signalized  themselves  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  on  that  occasion.  The  two  formei"  of  these  princes  contri- 
buted above  a  hundred  talents,  and  erected  two  statues  in  the  public 
square  ;  one  of  wliich  represented  the  people  of  Rhodes,  and  the  other 
that  of  Syracuse ;  the  former  was  crowned  by  the  latter,  to  testify,  as 
Polybius  observes  tliat  the  Syracusans  thought  the  opportunity  of  re- 
lieving the  Rliodians  a  favour  and  obligation  conferred  upon  themselves. 
Ptolemy,  besides  his  other  expenses,  which  amounted  to  a  very  consi- 
derable sum,  supplied  that  people  with  three  hundred  talents,  a  million 
of  bushels  of  corn,  and  materials  sufficient  for  building  ten  galleys  of 
■five  benches  of  oars,  and  as  many  more  of  three  benches,  besides  an  infi- 
nite quantity  of  timber  for  other  buildings  ;  all  which  donations  were 
nccompanied  with  lliree  thousand  talents  for  erecting  the  Colossus  anew. 
Antigonus,  Seleucus,  Prusias,  Mithridates,  and  all  the  princes,  as  well 
as  cities,  signalized  their  liberality  on  this  occasion.  Even  private  per- 
sons were  desirous  of  sharing  in  this  glorious  act  of  humanity  ;  and  his- 
torians have  recorded  that  a  lady  whose  name  was  Chryseis,*  and  who 
truly  merited  that  appellation,  furnished  from  her  own  substance  a  hun- 
dred thousand  bushels  of  corn.  Let  the  princes  of  these  times,  says 
Polybius,  who  imagine  they  have  done  gloriously  in  giving  four  or  five 
thousand  crowns,  only  consider  how  inferior  their  generosity  is  to  that 
•weliavenow  described.  Rhodes,  in  consequence  of  these  liberalities, 
was  re-established  in  a  few  years,  in  a  more  opulent  and  splendid  state 
than  she  had  ever  experienced  before,  if  we  only  except  the  Colossus. 
This  Colossus  was  a  brazen  statue  of  a  prodigious  size,  as  I  have  al- 
ready observed.  Some  authors  have  affirmed,  that  the  money  arising 
from  the  contributions  already  mentioned,  amounted  to  five  times  as 
much  as  the  loss  which  the  Rhodians  had  sustained.  This  people,  in- 
stead of  employing  the  sums  they  had  received,  in  replacing  that  statue 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  donors,  pretended  tliat  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  had  forbidden  it,  and  given  them  a  command  to  preserve  that 
money  for  other  purposes,  by  which  they  enriched  themselves.  The 
Colossus  lay  neglected  on  the  ground,  for  the  space  of  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-five  years;  at  the  expiration  of  which  (that  is  to  say,  in  the 
SIX  hundred  and  fifty-third  year  of  our  Lord)  Moawyas,  the  sixth  caliph 
or  e.nperor  of  the  Saracens,  made  himself  master  of  Rhodes,  and  sold 
this  statue  to  a  Jewish  merchant,  who  loaded  nine  hundred  camels  with 
the  metal ;   which,  computed  by  eight  quintals  for  each  load,  after  a 

*  Chryseis  signifies  golden. 
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(leductioi)  of  the  diminution  which  the  statue  had  sustained  by  rust,  and 
very  probably  by  theft,  amonnted  to  more  than  eight  hundred  and  six 
thousand  pounds,  or  seven  thousand  two  hundred  quintals. 
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SECT.  T.— BATTLE  OF  RAPHIA,  IN  WHICH  ANTIOCHUS  IS 
ENTIRELY  DEFEATED.  —  ANTIOCHUS  CONCLUDES  A 
PEACE  WITH  PTOLEMY. 

I  OBSERVED  in  the  preceding  book,  thiit  Ptolemy  Philopator  had  suc- 
ceeded Ptolemy  Euergetes,  his  father,  in  Egypt.  On  the  other  side, 
Seleucu.s  Callinicus  was  dead  in  Parthia.  He  had  left  two  sons,  Seleucus 
and  Antiochus  ;  and  the  first,  who  was  the  elder,  succeeded  to  his  father's 
throne,  and  assumed  the  surname  of  Ceraunus,  or  the  Thunder,  a  title 
very  little  suited  to  his  character  ;  for  he  was  a  very  weak  prince  both 
in  body  and  mind,  and  never  did  any  actions  that  corresponded  with  the 
idea  suggested  by  that  name.  His  reign  was  short,  and  his  authority 
but  ill  established,  either  in  the  army  or  the  provinces.  What  prevented 
his  losing  it  entirely  was,  that  Achaeus  his  cousin,  son  to  Andromachus, 
his  mother's  brother,  a  man  of  courage  and  abilities,  assumed  the  ma- 
^nagement  of  his  affairs,  which  his  father's  ill  conduct  had  reduced  to  a 
very  low  ebb.  As  for  Andromachus,  he  was  taken  by  Ptolemy,  in  a  war 
with  Callinicus,  and  kept  prisoner  in  Alexandria,  during  all  his  reign 
and  part  of  the  following. 

Altalus  king  of  Pergamus  having  seized  upon  all  Asia  Minor,  from 
mount  Taurus  as  far  as  the  Hellespont,  Seleucus  marched  against  him, 
and  left  Herreias  the  Carian,  regent  of  Syria.  Achceus  accompanied  him 
ill  that  expedition,  and  did  him  all  the  good  services  which  the  low  state 
of  his  affairs  would  admit.  As  there  was  no  money  to  pay  the  forces, 
and  the  king  was  despised  by  the  soldiers  for  his  weakness,  Nicanor  and 
Apaturius,  two  of  the  chief  officers,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him 
during  his  absence  in  Phrygia,  and  poisoned  him.  However,  Acheeus 
revenged  that  horrid  action,  by  putting  to  death  the  two  ringleaders, 
and  all  who  had  engaged  in  their  plot.  He  acted  afterwards  with  so  much 
prudence  and  resolution  with  regard  to  the  army,  that  he  kept  the  sol- 
diers in  their  obedience;  and  prevented  Attalus  from  taking  advantage 
of  this  accident,  which,  but  for  his  excellent  conduct,  would  have  lost  the 
Syrian  empire  all  it  still  possessed  on  that  side.  Seleucus  dying  without 
children,  the  army  offered  the  crown  to  Achaeus,  and  several  of  the  pro- 
vinces did  the  same.    However,  he  had  the  generosity  to  refuse  it  at  that 
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time,  fhoiigh  he  afterwards  thought  himself  obliged  to  act  in  a  different 
manner.  In  the  present  conjuncture,  he  not  only  refused  the  crown,  but 
preserved  it  carefully  for  the  lawful  heir,  Antiochus,  brother  of  the  de- 
ceased king,  who  was  but  in  hi;-;  fifteenth  year.  Seleucus,  at  his  setting 
out  for  Asia  Minor,  had  sent  him  into  Babylonia,*  to  be  educated,  where 
he  was  when  his  brother  died.  He  was  now  brought  from  thence  to 
Antioch,  where  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  enjoyed  it  thirty-six  years. 
For  his  illustrious  actions  he  has  been  surnamed  the  Great.  Achieus,  to 
secure  the  succession  in  his  favour,  sent  a  detachment  of  the  army  to  him 
in  Syria,  with  Epigenes,  one  of  the  late  king's  most  experienced  generals. 
The  rest  of  the  forces  he  kept  for  the  service  of  the  state,  in  that  part  of 
the  country  where  he  himself  was. 

As  soon  as  Antiochus  was  possessed  of  the  crown,  he  sent  Molo  and 
Alexander,  two  brothers,  into  the  East,  the  former  as  governor  of  Media, 
and  the  latter  of  Persia.  Achseus  was  appointed  to  preside  over  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  Epigenes  had  tlie  command  of  the  troops 
which  were  kept  about  the  king's  person  ;  and  Hermias  the  Carian  was 
declared  his  prime  minister,  as  he  had  been  under  his  brother.  Achaeus 
soon  recovered  all  the  territories  which  Attains  had  taken  from  the  em- 
pire of  Syria,  and  forced  him  to  confine  hiiiist'lf  within  his  kingdom  of 
Pergamus.  Alexander  and  Molo,  despising  the  king's  youth,  were  no 
sooner  fixed  in  their  governments,  than  they  refused  to  acknowledge 
him  ;  and  each  declared  himself  sovereign  in  the  province  over  which  he 
had  been  appointed  lieutenant.  Hermias,  by  his  ill  treatment  of  them, 
had  very  much  contributed  to  their  revolt. 

This  minister  was  of  a  cruel  disposition.  The  most  inconsiderable 
faults  were  by  him  considered  as  crimes,  and  punished  with  the  utmost 
rigour.  He  was  a  man  of  very  little  genius,  but  haughty,  full  of  himself, 
tenacious  of  his  own  opinion,  and  would  have  thought  it  a  dishonour  to 
have  either  asked  or  followed  another  man's  advice.  He  could  not  bear 
that  any  person  should  share  with  him  in  credit  and  authority.  Merit 
of  every  kind  was  suspected  by,  or  rather  was  odious  to  liim.  But  the 
chief  object  of  his  hatred  was  Epigenes,  who  had  th*'  reputation  of  being^ 
one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  his  time,  and  in  whom  the  troops  reposed 
an  entire  confidence.  It  was  this  reputation  which  gave  the  prime 
minister  umbrage  ;  and  it  was  not  in  his  pov/er  to  conceal  the  ill  will  he 
bore  him. 

News  being  brought  of  Molo's  revolt,  Antiochus  assembled  his  coun- 
cil, in  order  to  consider  v,  Iiat  was  to  be  done  in  the  present  posture  of 
affairs  ;  and  whetlur  it  would  be  adviseable  for  him  to  march  in  person 
against  that  rebel,  or  turn  towards  Cocle-syria,  to  check  the  enterprises 
of  Ptoliiiiy.  Epigenes  was  the  first  who  spoke,  and  declared,  that  they 
had  no  time  to  lose  :  that  it  was  absolutely  necissary  the  king  should  go 
in  person  into  the  East,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  most  favourable 
conjunctures  and  opportunities  for  acting  against  the  rebels  ;  that  when 
he  should  be  on  the  spot,  either  Molo  would  not  dare  to  attempt  any 
thing  in  sight  of  his  prince,  and  of  an  army:  or  in  case  he  should  per- 
sist in  his  design,  the  people,  struck  with  the  presence  of  their  sovereign, 

♦  To  Seleucia,  which  is  in  that  province,  and  the  capital  of  the  East, 
instead  of  Babylon,  which  was  no  longer  in  being,  or  at  least  was  unin- 
habited. 
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in  the  return  of  their  zeal  and  atfecfion  for  liim,  would  not  fail  to  deliver 
him  up ;  but  that  the  most  important  point  of  all  was,  not  to  give  him 
time  to  fortify  himself.  Ilermias  could  not  forbear  interrupting  him  ; 
and  cried,  in  an  angry  and  self-sufficient  tone  of  voice,  that  to  advise  the 
king  to  march  in  person  against  ISIolo,  with  so  inconsiderable  a  body  of 
forces,  would  be  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  rebels.  The  real  motive  of  his 
speaking  in  this  manner  was,  his  being  afraid  of  sharing  in  the  dangers 
of  that  expedition.  Ptolemy  was  to  him  a  much  less  formidable  enemy. 
There  was  little  to  be  feared  from  invading  a  prince  entirely  devoted  to 
trivial  pleasures.  The  advice  of  Hermias  prevailed  ;  the  command  of 
part  of  the  troops  was  given  to  Xenon  and  Theodotus,  with  orders  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  Molo  ;  and  the  king  himself  marched  with  the 
rest  of  the  army  towards  Coele-syria. 

Being  come  to  Seleucia  near  Zeugma,  he  there  found  Laodice,  daugh- 
ter of  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  who  was  brought  thither  to  espouse 
him.  He  made  some  stay  there  to  solemnize  his  nuptials,  the  joy  of  which 
was  soon  interrupted  by  the  news  brought  from  the  East,  viz.  that  his 
generals,  unable  to  make  head  against  Molo  and  Alexander,  who  had 
united  tlieir  forces,  had  been  forced  to  retire,  and  leave  them  masters  of 
the  field  of  battle.  Antiocliiis  then  saw  the  error  he  had  committed,  in 
not  following  Epigenes's  advice  ;  and  thereupon  was  for  laying  aside  the 
enterprise  against  Ccele-syria,  in  order  to  march  with  all  his  troops  to 
supi)ress  that  revolt.  But  Hermias  persisted  as  obstinately  as  ever  in 
his  first  opinion.  He  fancied  he  spoke  wonders,  in  declaring,  in  an  em- 
phatic, sententious  manner,  'That  it  became  kings  to  march  in  person 
against  kings,  and  to  send  their  lieutenants  against  rebels.*  Antiochus 
was  so  weak  as  to  acquiesce  again  in  Hermias's  opinion. 

It  is  scarce  possible  to  conceive,  how  useless  experience  of  every  kind 
is  to  an  indolent  prince,  who  lives  without  reflection.  This  artful,  in- 
sinuating, and  deceitful  minister,  who  knew  how  to  adapt  himself  to  all 
the  desires  and  inclinations  of  his  master,  inventive  and  industrious  in 
finding  out  new  methods  to  please  and  amuse,  had  had  the  cunning  to 
make  himself  necessary,  by  easing  his  prince  of  the  weight  of  publio 
business  ;  so  that  Antiochus  imagined  he  could  not  do  without  him.  And 
thougli  he  perceived  several  things  in  his  conduct  and  councils  which 
gave  him  disgust,  he  would  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  examine 
strictly  into  them ;  nor  had  resolution  enough  to  resume  the  authority 
he  liad  in  a  manner  abandoned  to  him.  So  that  acquiesing  again  in  his 
opinion  on  tliis  occasion  (not  from  conviction  but  weakness  and  indolence) 
he  contented  himself  with  sending  a  general  and  a  body  of  troops  into  the 
East  ;  and  himself  resumed  the  expedition  of  Coele-syria. 

The  general  he  sent  on  that  occasion  was  Xenatas  the  Achffian,  in 
whose  commission  it  was  ordered,  that  the  two  former  generals  should 
resign  to  him  the  command  of  their  forces,  and  serve  under  him.  He 
had  never  connnanded  in  chief  before,  and  his  only  merit  was,  his  being 
tiie  prime  minister's  friend  and  creature.  Raised  to  an  employment  to 
which  his  vanity  and  presumption  could  never  have  emboldened  him  to 
aspire,  lie  behaved  with  hauglitiucss  to  the  other  officers,  and  with  bold- 
ness and  temerity  to  the  enemy.  The  success  was  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  so  ill  a  choice.  In  passing  the  Tigris  he  fell  into  an  am- 
buscade, into  which  the  enemy  drew  him  by  stratagem,  and  himself  and 
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all  his  army  were  cut  to  pieces.  This  victory  opened  to  the  rebels  the 
province  of  Babylonia  and  all  Mesopotamia,  of  which  Ihey  by  this  means 
possessed  themselves  without  any  opposition. 

Antiochus,  in  the  mean  time,  had  advanced  into  Coele-syria,  as  far  a!4 
the  valley  lying  between  the  two  ridges  of  the  mountains  Libanus  and 
Antilibanus.  He  found  the  passes  'f  these  mountains  so  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  so  well  defended  by  Theodotus  the  ^tolian,  to  whom  Ptolemy 
had  confided  the  government  of  this  province,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
march  bacl<,  finding  it  not  possible  for  him  to  advance  farther.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  troops  in  the  East  hastened 
also  his  retreat.  He  assembled  his  council,  and  again  debated  on  the 
rebellion.  Epigenes,  after  saying,  in  a  modest  tone,  that  it  would  have 
been  most  adviseable  to  have  marched  at  first  against  them,  to  prevent 
their  having  time  to  fortify  themselves  as  they  had  done,  added,  that  the 
same  reason  ought  to  make  them  more  expeditious  now,  and  devote  their 
whole  care  and  study  to  a  war.  which,  if  neglected,  might  terminate  in 
the  ruin  of  the  empire.  Hermias,  who  thought  himself  affronted  by  this 
discourse,  began  to  exclaim  against  Epigenes  in  the  most  opprobrious 
terms  on  this  occasion.  He  conjured  the  king  not  to  lay  aside  the  enter- 
prise of  Coele-syria,  affirming  that  he  could  net  abandon  it,  without 
evincing  a  levity  and  inconstancy  entirely  unbecoming  a  prince  of  his 
Tvisdom  and  knowledge.  Tke  whole  council  hung  down  their  heads 
through  shame  ;  and  Antiochus  himself  was  much  dissatisfied.  It  was 
unanimously  resolved  to  march  with  the  utmost  speed  against  the  rebels  : 
and  Hermias,  finding  that  all  resistance  would  be  in  vain,  grew  immedi- 
ately quite  another  man.  He  came  over  with  great  zeal  to  the  general 
opinion,  and  seemed  more  ardent  than  any  body  for  hastening  its  execu- 
tion. Accordingly  the  troops  set  out  towards  Apamea,  where  the  ren- 
dezvous was  fixed. 

They  had  scarce  set  out,  when  a  sedition  arose  in  the  army  on  account 
of  the  soldiers' arrears.  This  unlucky  accident  threw  the  king  into  the 
utmo3t  consternation  and  anxiety  ;  and  indeed  the  danger  was  imminent. 
Hermias,  seeing  the  king  in  such  perplexity,  comforted  him,  and  pro- 
mised to  pay  immediately  the  whole  arrears  due  to  the  army:  but  at  the 
same  time  earnestly  besought  Antiochus  not  to  take  Epigenes  with  him 
in  this  expedition,  because,  after  tlie  noise  their  quarrels  had  made,  it 
would  no  longer  be  possible  for  them  to  act  in  concert  in  the  operations 
of  the  war,  as  the  good  of  the  service  might  require.  His  view  in  this 
was,  to  begin  by  lessening  Antiochus's  esteem  and  afi'ection  for  Epigenes 
by  absence,  well,  knowing  that  princes  soon  forget  the  virtues  and  ser- 
vices of  a  man  removed  from  their  sight. 

This  proposal  i>erplexed  the  king  very  much,  vrho  was  perfectly  sen- 
sible how  necessary  the  presence  of  a  general  of  Epigenes's  experience 
and  ability  was  in  so  important  an  expedition.  But,  as  Hermias  had 
industriously  contrived  to  besiege,  and  in  a  manner  gain  possession  of 
him  by  all  manner  of  methods,  such  as  suggesting  to  him  pretended  plans 
of  economy,  watching  his  every  action,  and  bribing  his  afi'ection  by  ob- 
sequiousness and  adulation,  that  unhappy  prince  was  no  longer  his  own 
master.  The  king  therefore  consented,  thougli  with  the  utmost  reluct- 
ance, to  what  he  recpiired  ;  and  Epigenes  was  accordingly  ordered  to 
retire  to  Apamea.     This  event  surprised  and  terrified  all  the  courtiers, 
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who  were  apprehensire  of  the  same  fate  :  but  the  soldiers  having  receiTed 
all  their  arrears,  were  very  easy  ;  and  thought  themselves  highly  obliged 
to  the  prime  minister,  by  whose  means  they  had  been  paid.  Having  in 
this  manner  made  himself  master  of  the  nobles  by  fear,  and  of  the  array 
by  their  pay,  he  marched  with  the  king. 

As  Epigenes's  disgrace  extended  only  to  his  removal,  it  was  far  from 
satiating  his  vengeance  ;  and  as  it  did  not  calm  his  uneasiness  with  re- 
gard to  the  future,  he  was  appreliensive  that  he  might  obtain  leave  to 
return,  to  prevent  which  he  employed  effectual  means.  Alexis,  governor 
of  the  citadel  of  A))amea,  was  entirely  at  his  devotion  ;  and,  indeed,  how 
few  would  be  otherwise  with  regard  to  an  all-powerful  minister,  the  sole 
dispenser  of  his  master's  favours  !  Hermias  orders  this  man  to  dispatch 
Epigenes,  and  prescribes  him  the  manner.  In  consequence  of  this,  Alexis 
bribes  one  of  Epigenes's  domestics  ;  and,  by  gifts  and  promises,  engages 
hira  to  slide  a  letter  he  gave  him  among  his  master's  papers.  This  letter 
seemed  to  have  been  written  and  subscribed  by  Molo,  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  rebels,  who  thanked  Epigenes  for  having  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  the  king,  and  communicated  to  him  the  raethodf  '.y  which  he 
might  safely  put  it  in  execution.  Some  days  after,  Alexis  went  to  him, 
and  asked  whether  he  had  not  received  a  letter  from  Molo  ?  Epigenes, 
surprised  at  this  question,  expressed  his  astonishment,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  highest  indignation.  The  other  replied  that  he  was  ordered  to 
inspect  his  papers.  Accordingly,  a  search  being  made,  the  forged  letter 
was  found  ;  and  Epigenes,  without  being  called  to  a  trial,  or  otherwise 
examined,  was  put  to  death.  The  king,  at  the  bare  sight  of  the  letter, 
imagined  that  the  charge  had  been  fully  proved  against  him.  However, 
the  courtiers  thought  otherwise  ;  but  fear  kept  them  all  tongue-tied  and 
dumb.     How  unhappy,  and  how  much  to  be  pitied,  are  princes  ! 

Although  the  season  was  now  very  far  advanced,  Antiochus  passed  the 
Euphrates,  assembled  all  his  forces  ;  and  that  he  might  be  nearer  at 
hand  to  open  the  campaign  very  early  the  next  spring,  he  in  the  mean 
time  sent  them  into  winter-quarters  in  the  neighbourhood.  Upon  the 
return  of  the  spring  he  marched  them  towards  the  Tigris,  passed  that 
river,  forced  Molo  to  come  to  an  engagement,  and  gained  so  complete  a 
victory  over  him,  that  the  rebel,  seeing  all  lost,  in  despair  laid  violent 
hands  on  himself.  His  brother  Alexander  was  at  that  time  in  Persia, 
where  Neolas,  another  of  their  brothers,  who  escaped  out  of  this  battle, 
brought  him  the  mournful  news.  Finding  their  affairs  desperate,  they 
first  killed  their  mother,  afterwards  their  wives  and  children,  and  at  last 
dispatched  themselves,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror. Such  was  the  end  of  this  rebellion,  which  proved  the  ruin  of  all 
who  engaged  in  it :  a  just  reward  for  all  those  who  dare  to  take  up  arms 
against  their  sovereign. 

After  this  victory,  the  remains  of  the  vanquished  army  submitted  to 
the  king,  who  only  reprimanded  them  in  very  severe  terras,  and  after- 
wards pardoned  them.  He  then  sent  them  into  Media,  under  the  com- 
mand of  those  to  whose  care  he  had  committed  the  government  of  that 
province  ;  and  returning  from  thence  to  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  he  spent 
some  time  there  in  giving  the  orders  necessary  for  re-establishing  his 
authority  in  the  provinces  which  had  revolted,  and  for  settling  all  things 
on  their  former  foundation.    This  being  done  by  persons  whom  he  ap- 
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pointed  for  tliat  purpose,  he  marched  against  the  Atropatians,  who  in- 
habited the  country  situated  to  the  west  of  Media,  and  which  is  now 
called  Georgia.  Their  king,  Artabazanes  by  name,  was  a  decrepit  old 
man,  who  was  so  greatly  terrified  at  Antiochus's  approach  at  the  head  of 
a  victorious  army,  that  he  sent  and  made  his  submission,  and  concluded  a 
peace  on  such  conditions  as  Antiochus  thought  proper  to  prescribe. 

News  came  at  this  time,  [A.  M.  3785.  Ant.  J.  C.  219.]  that  the  queen 
was  delivered  of  a  son,  which  proved  a  subject  of  joy  to  the  court  as  well 
as  the  army.  Hermias,  from  that  moment,  revolved  in  his  mind  how  he 
might  dispatch  Antiochus  ;  in  hopes  that,  after  his  death,  he  should  cer- 
tainly be  appointed  guardian  of  the  young  prince;  and  that,  in  his  name, 
he  might  reign  with  unlimited  power.  Ilis  pride  and  insolence  had  made 
him  odious  to  all  men.  The  people  groaned  under  a  government,  which 
the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  the  prime  minister  had  rendered  insupportable. 
Their  complaints  did  not  reach  the  throne,  the  avenues  to  which  were  all 
closed  against  them.  No  one  dared  to  inform  the  king  of  the  oppression 
under  which  his  people  groaned.  It  was  well  known  that  he  dreaded 
inspecting  the  truth  ;  and  that  he  abandoned  to  Hermias's  cruelty  all 
who  dared  to  speak  against  him.  Till  now  he  had  been  an  utter  stranger 
to  the  injustice  and  violence  which  Hermias  exercised  under  his  name. 
At  last,  however,  he  began  to  open  his  eyes  ;  but  was  himself  afraid  of 
his  minister,  on  whom  he  had  made  himself  dependent,  and  who  had  as- 
sumed an  absolute  authority  over  him,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  indo- 
lence of  this  prince's  disposition,  who,  at  first,  was  well  pleased  with 
transferring  the  burden  of  public  affairs  from  himself  to  Hermias. 

Apollophanes,  his  physician,  in  whom  the  king  reposed  great  confi- 
dence, and  who,  by  his  employment,  had  free  access  to  him,  took  a  pro- 
per time  to  represent  the  general  discontent  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
danger  to  which  himself  was  exposed,  by  the  ill  conduct  of  his  prime 
minister.  He  therefore  warned  Antiochus  to  take  care  of  himself,  lest 
the  same  fate  should  attend  him  as  his  brother  had  experienced  in  Phry- 
gia  ;  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  ambition  of  those  on  whom  he  most  relied  ; 
it  was  plain  Hermias  was  hatching  some  ill  design  ;  and  that  to  prevent 
it.  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  These  were  real  services,  which  an 
officer  who  is  attached  to  the  person  of  his  king,  and  who  lias  a  sincere 
affection  for  him,  may  and  ought  to  perform.  Such  is  the  use  he  ought 
to  make  of  the  free  access  which  his  sovereign  vouchsafes,  and  the  con- 
fidence with  which  he  honours  him- 

Antiochus  was  surrounded  by  courtiers  whom  he  had  loaded  with  hi3 
favours,  of  whom  not  one  had  the  courage  to  hazard  his  fortune  by  tell- 
ing him  the  truth.  It  has  been  very  justly  said,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  which  God  can  bestow  on  kings,  is  to  deliver  them  from  the 
tongues  of  flatterers,  and  the  silence  of  good  men. 

The  king,  as  has  been  already  observed,  iiad  begun  to  entertain  some 
suspicions  of  his  chief  minister,  but  had  not  revealed  his  thoughts  to  any 
person,  not  knowing  whom  to  trust  He  was  extremely  well  pleased  that 
his  physician  had  given  him  this  advice  ;  and  concerted  measures  with 
himto  rid  himself  of  a  minister  so  universally  detested,  and  so  dangerous. 
Accordingly,  he  removed  to  some  small  distance  from  the  army,  upon 
pretence  of  being  indisposed,  and  carried  Hermias  with  him  to  bear  hira 
company :  here  taking  him  to  walk  in  a  solitary  place,  where  none  of 
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his  creatures  could  como  to  his  assistance,  he  caused  him  to  be  assassi- 
nated. His  death  caused  an  universal  joy  throughout  the  whole  empire. 
This  haughty  and  cruel  man  had  s^overned,  on  all  occasions,  with  great 
cruelty  and  violence  ;  and  whoever  dared  to  oppose  either  his  opinions 
or  designs,  was  sure  to  fall  a  victim  to  his  resentment.  Accordingly,  he 
was  universally  hated  ;  and  this  hatred  displayed  itself  more  strongly 
in  Apamea  than  in  any  other  j)lace  :  for  the  instant  the  news  was  brought 
of  his  death,  all  the  citizens  rose  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  stoned  his 
wife  and  children. 

Antiochus,  having  so  happily  re-established  liis  affairs  in  the  East, 
and  raised  to  the  government  of  the  several  provinces  persons  of  merit, 
in  whom  he  could  repose  the  greatest  confidence,  marched  back  his  army 
into  Syria,  and  put  it  into  winter-quarters.  He  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  year  in  Antioch,  in  holding  frequent  councils  with  his  ministers,  on 
the  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign.  This  prince  had  two  other  very 
dangerous  enterprises  still  to  put  in  execution,  for  re-establishing  entirely 
the  safety  and  glory  of  the  empire  of  Syria  ;  one  was  against  Ptolemy, 
to  recover  Coele-syria  ;  and  the  other  against  Achaeus,  who  had  lately 
usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Asia  Minor. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes  having  seized  upon  all  Ccele-syria,  in  the  beginning 
of  Seleucus  Callinicus's  reign,  as  was  before  related,  the  king  of  Egypt 
was  still  possessed  of  a  great  part  of  that  province,  and  Antiochus  was 
not  a  little  incommoded  by  sach  a  neighbour. 

With  respect  to  Achffius,  we  have  already  seen  in  what  manner  he  re- 
fused the  crown  which  was  offered  him  after  the  death  of  Seleucus 
Ceraunus  ;  and  had  placed  it  on  the  head  of  Antiochus  the  lawful  mo- 
narch, who,  to  reward  his  fidelity  and  services,  had  appointed  him 
governor  of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  By  his  valour  and  good 
conduct  he  had  recovered  them  all  from  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  who 
had  seized  upon  those  countries,  and  fortified  himself  strongly  in  them. 
Such  a  series  of  success  drew  upon  him  the  envy  of  the  nobles.  A  re- 
port was  spread  at  the  court  of  Antiochus  that  he  intended  to  usurp  the 
crown  ;  and  with  that  view  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  Ptolemy. 
Whether  these  suspicions  were  well  grounded  or  not,  he  thought  it  ad- 
viseable  to  prevent  the  evil  designs  of  his  enemies;  and,  therefore, 
taking  the  crown  which  he  had  refused  before,  he  caused  himself  to  be 
declared  king.  He  soon  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of 
Asia,  and  every  state  solicited  very  earnestly  his  alliance.  This  was 
evident  in  a  war  which  then  broke  out  between  the  Rhodians  and  the 
Byzantines,  on  occasion  of  a  tribute  which  the  latter  had  imposed  on  all 
the  ships  that  passed  through  the  straits :  a  tribute  which  was  very 
grievous  to  the  Rhodians,  because  of  the  great  trade  they  carried  on  in 
the  Black  Sea.  AchiEus,  at  the  earliest  solicitations  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Byzantium,  had  promised  to  assist  them  ;  and  this  report  threw  the 
Rhodians  into  the  utmost  consternation,  as  well  as  Prusias  king  of  Bithy- 
nia,  whom  they  had  engaged  on  their  side.  In  the  extreme  perplexity 
they  were  under,  they  thought  of  an  expedient  to  disengage  Achaeus 
from  the  Byzantines,  and  to  bring  him  over  to  their  interest.  Androma- 
chus,  his  father,  brother  to  Laodice,  whom  Seleucus  had  married,  was 
at  that  time  prisoner  in  Alexandria.  The  Rhodians  sent  a  deputation  to 
Ptolemy,  requesting  that  he  might  be  set  at  liberty.     The  king,  who  was 
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Tery  glad  to  obligf;  Acheeus,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  furnish  him 
with  considerable  succours  against  Antiochus,  with  whom  he  was  en- 
gaged in  war,  readily  granted  the  Rhodians  their  request,  and  put 
Andromachus  into  their  hands.  This  was  a  very  agreeable  present  to 
Achaeus,  and  made  the  Byzantines  lose  all  hopes.  They  thereupon  con- 
sented to  reinstate  things  upon  their  former  footing,  and  to  take  off  the 
new  tribute  which  hadoccasioned  the  war.  Thus  a  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  two  states,  and  Achaeus  had  all  the  honour  of  it. 

It  was  against  that  prince  and  Ptolemy  that  Antiochus  was  resolved 
to  turn  his  arms.  These  were  the  two  dangerous  wars  he  had  to  sustain  ; 
and  the  subject  of  the  deliberations  of  his  council  was,  which  of  them 
he  should  undertake  first.  After  weighing  all  things  maturely,  it  was 
resolved  to  march  first  against  Ptolemy,  before  they  attacked  Achseus, 
whom  they  then  only  menaced  in  the  strongest  terms  :  and  accordingly 
all  the  forces  were  ordered  to  assemble  in  Aparaea,  in  order  to  be  em- 
ployed against  Coele-syria. 

In  a  council  that  was  held  before  the  army  set  out,  ApoUophanes,  the 
king's  physician,  represented  to  him,  that  it  would  be  a  great  oversight 
should  they  march  into  Ccele-syria,  and  leave  behind  them  Seleucia  in 
the  hands  of  tiie  enemy,  and  so  near  the  capital  of  the  empire.  His  opi- 
nion brought  over  the  whole  council,  by  the  evident  strength  of  the 
reasons  which  supported  it:  for  this  city  stands  on  the  same  river  as 
Antioch,  and  is  but  five  leagues  below,  near  the  mouth  of  it.  When 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  undertook  the  invasion  already  mentioned,  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  sister  Berenice,  he  seized  that  city,  and  put  a  strong 
Egyptian  garrison  into  it,  which  had  kept  possession  of  that  important 
place  full  twenty-seven  years.  Among  many  inconveniences  to  which  it 
subjected  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  one  was,  its  cutting  off  entirely 
their  communication  with  the  sea,  and  ruining  all  their  trade ;  for  Se- 
leucia being  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontus,  was  the  harbour  of 
Antioch,  which  suffered  grievously  by  that  means.  All  these  reasons 
being  clearly  and  strongly  urged  by  ApoUophanes,  determined  the  king 
and  council  to  follow  his  plan,  and  to  open  the  campaign  with  the  siege 
of  Seleucia.  Accordingly  the  whole  army  marched  thither,  invested  it, 
took  it  by  storm,  and  drove  the  Egyptians  out  of  it. 

This  being  done,  Antiochus  marched  with  diligence  into  Ccele-syria, 
where  Theodotus  the  iEtolian,  governor  of  tliat  province  under  Ptolemy, 
promised  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  whole  country.  We  have  seen 
how  vigorously  he  had  repulsed  him  the  year  before;  nevertheless,  the 
court  of  Egypt  had  not  been  satisfied  with  his  services  on  that  occasion. 
Those  who  governed  the  king,  had  expected  greater  things  from  his 
valour ;  and  were  persuaded,  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  done  some- 
thing more.  Accordingly  he  was  sent  for  to  Alexandria,  to  give  an 
account  of  his  conduct ;  and  was  threatened  with  no  less  than  losing  his 
head.  It  is  true  that,  after  his  reasons  had  been  heard,  he  was  acquitted, 
and  sent  back  to  his  government.  However,  he  could  not  forgive  the 
insult  which  had  been  offered  to  him  by  this  unjust  accusation,  and  was 
so  exasperated  at  the  affront,  that  he  resolved  to  revenge  it.  The  luxury 
and  effeminacy  of  the  whole  court,  to  which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness, 
heightened  still  more  his  indignation  and  resentment.  He  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  being  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  so  base  and  contemptible  a 
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Bet  of  people.  And,  indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  for  fancy  to  conceive 
more  abominable  excesses  than  those  in  which  Philopator  plunged  him- 
self during  his  whole  reign  ;  and  the  court  imitated  but  too  exactly  the 
example  he  set  them.  It  was  thought  that  he  had  poisoned  his  father, 
whence  he  was,  by  Antiphrasis,  surnamed  Philopator.*  He  publicly 
caused  Berenice  his  mother,  and  Megas  his  only  brother,  to  be  put  to 
death.  After  he  had  got  rid  of  all  those  who  could  neither  give  him 
good  counsel  or  exciie  his  jealousy,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  most 
infamous  pleasures;  and  was  solely  intent  on  gratifying  his  luxury, 
brutality,  and  the  most  shameful  passions.  His  prime  minister  was 
Sosibius,  a  man  every  way  qualified  for  the  service  of  such  a  master  aa 
Philopator ;  and  one  whose  sole  view  was  to  support  himself  in  power 
by  any  means  whatsoever.  The  reader  will  naturally  imagine,  that,  in 
such  a  court,  the  power  of  women  bad  no  bounds. 

Theodotus  could  not  bear  to  be  dependent  on  such  people,  and  there- 
fore resolved  to  find  a  sovereign  more  worthy  of  his  services.  Accord- 
ingly, he  was  no  sooner  .eturned  to  his  government,  than  he  seized  upon 
the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemais,  declared  for  king  Antiochus,  and  im- 
mediately dispatched  the  courier  above  mentioned  to  invite  him  thither. 

Nicolaus,  one  of  Ptolemy's  generals,  though  he  was  of  the  same  coun- 
try with  Theodotus,  would  not  however  desert  Ptolemy,  but  preserved 
his  fidelity  to  that  prince.  The  instant  therefore  that  Theodotus  had 
taken  Ptolemais,  he  besieged  him  in  it ;  possessed  himself  of  the  passes 
of  mount  Libanus  to  stop  Antiochus,  who  was  advancing  to  the  aid  of 
Theodotus,  and  defended  them  to  the  last  extremity.  However,  he  was 
at  leugth  forced  to  abandon  them,  by  whicii  means  Antiochus  took  pos- 
session of  Tyre  and  Ptolemais,  whose  gates  were  opened  to  him  by 
Theodotus. 

In  these  two  cities  were  the  magazines  which  Ptolemy  had  laid  up  for 
the  use  of  his  army,  with  a  fleet  of  forty  sail.  He  gave  the  command  of 
these  ships  to  Diognetus,  his  admiral,  who  was  ordered  to  sail  to  Pelu. 
slum,  whitlier  the  king  intended  to  march  by  land,  with  the  view  of  in- 
vading Egypt  on  that  side  :  however,  being  informed  that  this  was  the 
season  in  which  the  inhabitants  used  to  lay  the  country  under  water,  by 
opening  the  dikes  of  the  Nile,  and  consequently,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  advance  into  Egypt  at  that  time,  he  abandoned  that 
project,  and  employed  the  whole  force  of  his  ai*ms  to  reduce  the  rest  of 
C«ele-syria.  He  seized  upon  some  fortresses,  and  others  submitted  to 
him;  and  at  last  he  possessed  himself  of  Damascus,  the  capital  of  that 
province,  after  having  deceived  Dint.n  the  governor  of  it  by  a  stratagem. 
The  last  action  of  this  campaign  was  the  siege  of  Dora,  a  maritime  city 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  mount  Carmel.  Tliis  place,  which  was  strongly 
situated,  had  been  so  well  fortified  by  Nicolaus,  that  it  was  impossible 
/or  Antiochus  to  take  it.  He  therefore  was  forced  to  agree  to  a  four 
months'  truce,  proposed  to  him  in  the  name  of  Ptolemy  ;  and  this  served 
as  an  honourable  pretence  for  marching  back  his  army  to  Seleucia  on  the 
Orontes,  where  he  put  it  into  winter-quarters.  Antiochus  appointed 
Theodotus  the^Etolian,  governor  of  all  the  places  he  had  conquered  in 
ihis  country. 

•  This  word  signifies  a  lover  of  his  father. 
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During  the  interval  of  this  truce  a  treaty  was  ne<^otiated  between  the 
two  crowns,  in  which,  however,  the  only  view  of  both  parties  was  to  gain 
time.  Ptolemy  had  occasion  for  it,  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  pre- 
parations for  carryins:  on  the  war  ;  and  Antiochus  for  reducing  Achaius. 
The  latter  was  not  satisfied  with  Asia  Minor,  of  which  he  was  already 
master  ;  but  had  no  less  in  view  than  to  dethrone  Antiochus,  and  to  dis- 
possess him  of  all  his  dominions.  To  check  his  ambitious  views,  it  was 
necessary  for  Antiochus  not  to  be  employed  on  the  frontiers,  or  engaged 
in  remote  conquests. 

In  this  treaty,  the  main  point  was  to  know  to  whom  Ccele-syria,  Phoe- 
nicia, Samaria,  and  Judaea,  had  been  given,  in  the  partition  of  Alexander 
the  Great's  empire,  between  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Cassander,  and  Lysima- 
chus,  after  the  death  of  Antigonus,  in  the  battle  of  Ipsus.  Ptolemy  laid 
claim  to  them  by  virtue  of  their  having  been  assigned  by  this  treaty  to 
Ptolemy  Soter,  his  great  grandfather.  On  the  other  side,  Antiochus 
pretended  that  they  had  been  given  to  Seleucus  Nicator ;  and  therefore 
that  they  were  his  right,  he  being  heir  and  successor  of  that  king  in  the 
empire  of  Syria.  Another  difficulty  embarrassed  the  commissioners. 
Ptolemy  would  have  Achaeus  included  in  the  treaty,  which  Antiochus  op- 
posed absolutely,  alleging  that  it  was  a  shameful  and  infamous  thing,  for 
a  king  like  Ptolemy  to  espouse  the  part  of  rebels,  and  countenance  revolt. 
[A.  M.  378(5.  Ant.  J.  C.  218.] — During  these  contests,  in  which  neither 
side  would  yield  to  the  other,  the  time  of  the  truce  elapsed  ;  and  nothing 
being  concluded,  it  became  necessary  to  have  recourse  again  to  arms. 
Nicolaus  the  iEtolian  had  given  so  many  proofs  of  valour  and  fidelity  in 
the  last  campaign,  that  Ptolemy  gave  him  the  command  in  chief  of  his 
army,  and  charged  him  with  every  thing  relating  to  the  service  of  the 
king,  in  those  provinces  whicli  were  tlie  occasion  of  the  war.  Perigenes, 
the  admiral,  put  to  sea  with  the  fleet,  in  order  to  act  against  the  enemy 
on  that  side.  Nicolaus  appointed  Gaza  for  the  rendezvous  of  all  his 
forces,  whither  all  the  necessary  provisions  had  been  sent  from  Egypt. 
From  thence  he  marched  to  mount  Lihanus,  where  he  seized  all  the  passes 
between  that  chain  of  mountains  and  the  sea,  by  which  Antiochus  was 
necessarily  obliged  to  pass  ;  firmly  resolved  to  wait  for  him  there,  and 
to  stop  his  march,  by  tlic  superiority  which  the  advantageous  posts  he 
occupied  gave  him. 

In  the  mean  time  Antiochus  was  not  inactive,  but  made  every  prepa- 
ration both  by  sea  and  land  for  a  vigorous  invasion.  He  gave  the 
command  of  his  jfleet  to  Diognetus,  his  admiral,  and  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  land  forces.  The  fleets  on  both  sides  kept  along  tlie  coast, 
and  followed  the  army  ;  so  that  the  naval  as  well  as  laud  forces  met  at  the 
passes  which  Nicolaus  had  seized.  Whilst  Antiochus  attacked  Nicolaus 
by  land,  the  fleets  also  came  to  an  engagement ;  so  that  the  battle  began 
both  by  sea  and  land  at  the  same  time.  At  sea  neither  party  had  the 
superiority  ;  but  on  land  Antiochus  had  the  advantage,  and  forced  Nico- 
laus to  retire  to  Sidon,  after  losing  four  thousand  of  his  soldiers,  who 
were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Perigenes  followed  hiiu  thither 
with  the  Egyptian  fleet ;  and  Antiochus  pursued  tliem  to  that  city  both 
by  sea  and  land,  with  the  design  of  besieging  tliem  in  it.  He  found, 
however,  that  this  conquest  would  be  attended  witli  too  many  difiiculties, 
because  of  the  great  number  of  troops  in  the  city,  wlicre  they  had  a  great 
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abundance  of  provisions,  and  other  necessaries  ;  and  he  was  not  willing 
to  besiege  it  in  form.  He  therefore  sent  his  fleet  to  Tyre,  and  marched 
into  Galilee.  After  having  made  himself  master  of  it  by  the  taking  of 
several  cities,  he  passed  the  river  Jordan,  entered  Gilead,  and  possessed 
himself  of  all  that  part  of  the  country,  which  was  formerly  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh. 

The  season  was  now  too  far  advanced  to  prolong  the  campaign,  for 
which  reason  he  returned  back  by  the  river  Jordan,  left  the  government 
of  Samaria  to  Hippolochus  and  Kereas,  who  had  deserted  Ptolemy's 
service,  and  come  over  to  him  ;  and  he  gave  them  five  thousand  men  to 
keep  it  in  subjection.  He  marched  the  rest  of  the  forces  back  to  Ptole- 
mais,  where  he  put  them  into  winter-quarters. 

The  campaign  was  again  opened  in  spring.  Ptolemy  caused  seventy 
thousand  foot,  five  thousand  horse,  and  seventy-three  elephants,  to  ad- 
vance towards  Pelusium.  He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  these  forces, 
and  marched  them  through  the  deserts  which  divide  Egypt  from  Pales- 
tine, and  encamped  at  Raphia,  between  Rhinocorura  and  Gaza,  at  the 
latter  of  which  cities  the  two  armies  met.  That  of  Antiochus  was  some- 
thing more  numerous  than  the  other.  His  forces  consisted  of  seventy- 
two  thousand  foot,  six  thousand  horse,  and  a  hundred  and  two  elephants. 
He  first  encamped  within  ten  furlongs,*  and  soon  after  within  five  of  the 
enemy.  All  the  time  they  lay  so  near  one  another  there  were  perpetually 
skirmishes  between  the  parties  who  went  to  fetch  fresh  water  or  to  forage, 
as  well  as  between  individuals  who  wished  to  distinguish  themselves. 

Theodotus  the  ^tolian,  who  had  served  many  years  under  the  Egyp- 
tians, entered  their  camp,  favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  accom- 
panied only  by  two  persons.  He  was  taken  for  an  Egyptian  ;  so  that 
he  advanced  as  far  as  Ptolemy's  tent,  with  a  design  to  kill  him,  and  by 
that  bold  action  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  ;  but  the  king  happening  not  to 
be  in  his  tent,  he  killed  his  first  physician,  having  mistaken  him  for  Pto- 
lemy. He  also  wounded  two  other  persons  ;  and  during  the  alarm  and 
noise  which  this  attempt  occasioned,  he  escaped  to  his  camp. 

At  last  the  two  kings,  resolving  to  decide  their  quarrel,  drew  up  their 
armies  in  battle  array.  They  rode  from  one  body  to  another,  at  the  head 
of  their  lines,  to  animate  their  troops.  Arsinoe,  the  sister  and  wife  of 
Ptolemy,  was  not  content  with  exhorting  the  soldiers  to  behave  manfully 
before  the  battle,  but  did  not  leave  her  husband  even  during  the  heat  of 
the  engagement.  The  issue  of  it  was,  that  Antiochus,  at  the  head  of  his 
right  wing,  defeated  the  enemy's  left.  But  whilst  hurried  on  by  an  in- 
considerate ardour,  he  engaged  too  warmly  in  the  pursuit ;  Ptolemy, 
who  had  been  as  successful  in  the  other  wing,  charged  Antiochus's  cen- 
tre in  flank,  which  was  then  uncovered  ;  and  broke  it  before  it  was  pos- 
sible for  that  prince  to  come  to  its  relief.  An  old  officer,  who  saw  which 
way  the  dust  flew,  concluded  that  the  centre  was  defeated,  and  accord- 
ingly made  Antiochus  observe  it.  But  though  he  faced  about  that  in- 
stant, he  came  too  late  to  amend  his  fault ;  and  found  the  rest  of  his  array 
broken  and  put  to  flight.  He  himself  was  now  obliged  to  provide  for 
his  retreat,  and  retired  to  Raphia,  and  afterwards  to  Gaza,  with  the  loss . 
of  ten  thousand  men  killed,  and  four  thousand  taken  prisoners.     Finding 

♦  Haifa  French  league. 
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it  would  now  be  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  liimself  in  that  country 
against  Ptolemy,  he  abandoned  all  his  conquests,  and  retreated  to  Anti- 
och  with  the  remains  of  his  army.  This  battle  of  Raphia  was  fought  at 
the  same  time  with  that  in  which  Hannibal  defeated  Flaminius  the  consul 
on  the  bauks  of  the  lake  Thrasymenus  in  Etruria. 

After  Antiochus's  retreat,  all  Coele-syria  and  Pelestine  submitted  with 
great  cheerfulness  to  Ptolemy.  Having  been  long  subject  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, they  were  more  attached  to  them  than  to  Antiochus.  The  con- 
queror's court  was  soon  crowded  with  ambassadors  from  all  the  cities 
(and  from  Judaea  among  the  rest)  to  make  their  submission,  and  ofiFer  him 
presents  ;  and  all  met  with  a  gracious  reception. 

Ptolemy  was  desirous  of  making  a  progress  throug^h  the  conquered 
provinces,  and  among  other  cities,  he  visited  Jerusalem.  He  saw  the 
temple*  there,  and  even  offered  sacrifices  to  the  God  of  Israel ;  making 
at  the  same  time  oblations,  and  bestowing  considerable  gifts.  However, 
not  being  satisfied  with  viewing  it  from  the  outward  court,  beyond  which 
n©  Gentile  was  allowed  to  go,  he  was  desirous  to  enter  the  sanctuary, 
and  even  as  far  as  the  Holy  of  Holies  :  to  which  no  one  was  allowed  ac- 
cess but  the  high-priest,  and  that  but  once  every  year,  on  the  great  day 
of  expiation.  The  report  of  this  being  soon  spread,  occasioned  a  great 
tumult.  The  high-priest  informed  him  of  the  holiness  of  the  place,  and 
the  express  law  of  God,  by  which  he  was  forbidden  to  enter  it.  The 
priests  aad  Levites  drew  together  in  a  body  to  oppose  his  rash  design, 
•which  the  people  also  conjured  him  to  lay  aside.  And  now  all  places 
echoed  with  lamentations,  occasioned  by  the  idea  of  the  profanation  to 
which  their  temple  would  be  exposed  ;  and  in  all  places  the  people  were 
lifting  up  their  hands  to  implore  Heaven  not  to  suffer  it.  However,  all 
this  opposition,  instead  of  prevailing  with  the  king,  only  inflamed  his 
curiosity  the  more.  He  forced  his  way  as  far  as  the  second  court;  but 
as  he  was  preparing  to  enter  the  temple  itself,  God  struck  him  with  a 
sudden  terror,  which  threw  him  into  such  prodigious  disorder,  that  he 
was  carried  off  half  dead.  After  this  he  left  the  city,  highly  exasperated 
against  the  Jewish  nation,  on  account  of  the  accident  which  had  befallen 
him,  and  loudly  threatened  it  with  his  vengeance.  He  accordingly  kept 
his  word  ;  and  the  following  year  raised  a  cruel  persecution,  especially 
against  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  reduce  by  force 
to  worship  false  deities. 

The  instant  that  Antiochus,  after  the  battle  of  Raphia,  arrived  in  An- 
tioch,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Ptolemy,  to  sue  for  peace.  The  circum- 
stance which  prompted  him  to  this  was,  his  suspecting  the  fidelity  of  his 
people  ;  for  he  could  not  but  perceive  that  his  credit  and  authority  were 
very  much  lessened  since  his  last  defeat.  Resides,  it  was  high  time  for 
him  to  turn  his  arms  towards  Achaeus,  and  check  the  progress  he  made, 
which  increased  daily.  To  obviate  the  danger  which  threatened  him  on 
that  side,  he  concluded  that  it  would  be  most  expedient  for  him  to  make 

•  The  third  book  of  Maccabees,  whence  this  story  is  extracted,  is  not 
admitted  by  the  cliurch  among  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  any  more 
than  the  fourth.  They  are  prior,  with  regard  to  thi;  order  of  time,  to  the 
Iwo  first.  Dr.  Prideaux,  speaking  of  the  third  book,  says,  that  the 
ground-work  of  the  story  is  true,  though  the  author  has  changed  some 
circumstances  of  it  by  intermixing  fabulous  incidents. 
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a  peace  upon  any  terms  with  Ptolemy,  to  avoid  being  opposed  by  two 
such  powerful  enemies,  wlio,  invading  him  on  both  sides,  would  wrjainly 
overpower  liim  at  last.  He  therefore  invested  his  ambassadors  witii  full 
power  to  give  up  to  Ptolemy  all  those  provinces  which  were  the  subject 
of  their  «ontest,  i.  e.  Ccele-syria  and  Palestine.  Coele-syria  included 
that  part  of  Syria  which  lies  between  the  mountains  Libanus  and  Anti- 
libanus  ;  and  Palestine  all  the  country  which  anciently  was  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  children  of  Israel  ;  and  the  coast  of  these  two  provinces  was 
what  the  Greeks  called  Phoenicia.  Antiochus  consented  to  resign  up  all 
this  country  to  tlie  king  of  Egypt,  to  purchase  a  peace  at  this  juncture  ; 
choosing  rather  to  give  up  this  part  of  his  dominions,  than  hazard  the 
losing  them  all.  A  truce  was  therefore  agreed  for  twelv*  months  ;  and 
before  the  expiration  «f  that  time,  a  peace  was  conclnded  on  these  tepns. 
Ptolemy,  who  might  have  taken  advantage  of  this  victory,  and  have  con- 
quered all  Syria,  was  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  that  he  might 
liave  an  opportunity  of  devoting  himself  entirely  to  his  pleasures.  His 
sut)jects,  knowing  his  want  of  spirit  and  effeminacy,  could  not  conceive 
how  it  liad  been  possible  for  him  to  have  been  so  successful  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  they  were  displeased  at  his  having  concluded  a  peace,  by  which 
he  had  tied  up  his  hands.  The  discontent  they  conceived  on  this  account, 
was  the  chief  source  of  the  subsequent  disorders  in  Egypt,  which  at  last 
rose  to  an  open  rebellion  :  so  that  Ptolemy,  by  endeavouring  to  avoid- a 
foreign  war,  drew  one  upon  himself  in  the  centre  of  his  own  dominions. 

Antiochus,  after  having  concluded  a  peace  with  Ptolemy,  devoted  his 
whole  attention  to  the  war  against  Acbaeus,  and  mad«all  the  {Reparations 
necessary  for  taking  the  field.  At  last  he  passed  moont  Taums,  and 
entered  Asia  Minor  with  an  intention  to  subdue  it.  Here  ha  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Attalus  king  of  Perganius,  by  virtue  of  which  they  united 
their  forces  against  their  common  enemy.  They  attacked  him  with  so 
much  vigour,  that  he  abandoned  the  open  country  to  them,  and  shut  him- 
self Up  in  Sardis,  to  which  Antiochus  laying  siege,  {Acheeus  held  it  out 
abov«  a  year.  He  often  made  sallies,  and  a  great  many  battles  were 
fought  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  At  last  by  a  stratagem  of  Ligoras,  cm? 
of  Antiochus's  commanders,  Sardis  was  taken  ;  Achffins  retired  into  the 
citadel,  where  he  defended  himself,  till  he  was  delivered  up  by  two 
traitorous  Cretans.  This  fact  isworthy  of  notice,  and  con^rms  the  truth 
of  the  proverb,  which  said  that  the  '  Cretans  were  liars  and  knaves.* 

Ptolemy  Philopator  had  mfide  a  troaty  with  Acliseus,  and  was  very 
sorry  for  his  being  so  closely  blocked  up  in  the  castle  of  Sardis ;  and 
therefore  commanded  Sosibius  to  relieve  him  at  any  rate  whatsoever. 
There  was  then  in  Ptolemy 's  court  a  very  cunniag  Ow^tan,  Bolis  byname, 
who  had  lived  a  considerable  time  at  Sardis.  Sosibius  consulted  thia 
man,  and  asked  whether  he  could  not  think  of  some  method  for  Achaeus's 
esca|)e.  The  Cretan  desired  time  to  consider  of  it ;  and  returning  to 
Sosibius,  offered  to  undertake  it,  and  explained  to  htm  the  manner  in 
which  he  intended  to  proceed.  He  told  him,  that  he  had  an  intimate 
friend,  who  was  also  his  near  relation,  Cambylas  by  name,  a  captaia 
in  the  Cretan  troops  in  Antiochus's  service;  tliat  he  commanded 
at  that  time  in  a  fort  behind  the  castle  of  Sardis,  and  that  he  would 
prevail  with  him  to  let  Achaeus  escape  that  way.  His  project  being 
approved,   he   was  sent   with    the    utmost    speed  tp  Sardis   to  put  it 
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in  execution,  and  ton  talents*  were  given  him  to  clofray  his  ex- 
penses, and  a  much  more  considerable  sum  promised  him  in  case  he  suc- 
ceeded. After  his  arrival,  he  communicates  the  affair  to  Cambylus,  when 
those  two  miscreants  agrte  (for  tlieir  greater  advantage)  to  go  and  reveal 
their  design  to  Antiochus.  They  offered  that  prince,  as  they  themselves 
had  determined,  to  play  their  parts  so  well,  that  instead  of  procuring 
AchiBus's  escape,  they  %vould  bring  him  to  him,  upon  condition  of  receiv- 
ing a  considerable  reward,  to  be  divided  between  them,  as  well  as  the 
ten  talents  which  Bolis  had  already  received. 

Antiochus  was  overjoyed  at  this  proposal,  and  promised  them  a  reward 
that  sufficed  to  engage  them  to  do  him  that  important  service.  Upon  this 
Bolis,  by  Cambylus's  assistance,  easily  got  admission  into  the  castle, 
where  the  credentials  he  produced  from  Sosibius,  and  some  other  of 
AchsBUs's  friends,  gained  him  the  entire  confidence  of  that  ill-fated  prince. 
Accordingly  he  trusted  himself  to  those  two  wretches,  who,  the  instant 
he  was  out  of  the  castle,  seized  and  delivered  him  to  Antiochus.  This 
king  caused  him  to  be  immediately  beheaded,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to 
that  war  of  Asia ;  for  the  moment  those  who  still  sustained  the  siege 
heard  of  AchiEUS's  death,  they  surrendered;  and  a  little  after,  all  the 
other  places  in  the  provinces  of  Asia  did  the  same. 

Rebels  very  seldom  come  to  a  good  end;  and  Ihoui^h  the  perfidy  of 
these  traitors  strikes  us  with  horror,  and  raises  our  indignation,  we  are 
not  inclined  to  pity  the  unhappy  fate  of  AchiEUS,  who  had  made  himself 
deserving  of  it  by  his  infid<'lity  to  his  sovereign.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  discontent  of  the  Egyptians  against  Philopator  began  to  break 
out.  According  Polybius,  it  occasioned  a  civil  war;  but  neither  himself 
nor  any  other  author  gives  us  the  particulars  of  it.  We  also  read  in 
Livy,+  that  the  Romans  some  time  after  sent  deputies  to  Ptolemy  and 
Cleopatra  (doubtless  the  same  queen  who  before  was  called  Arsinoe) 
to  renew  their  ancient  friendship  and  alliance  with  Egypt.  These  car- 
ried as  a  present  to  the  king,  a  robe  and  purple  tunic,  with  an  ivory 
chairj  and  to  the  the  queen  an  embroidered  robe  and  a  purple  scarf. 
Such  kind  of  presents  show  the  happy  simplicity  which  in  those  ages 
prevailed  among  the  Romans.  Philopator  had  at  tliut  time  by  Arsinoe, || 
his  wife  and  sister,  a  son  called  Ptolemy  EpSphanes,  who  succee(h>d  liiin 
at  five  years  of  age. 

Philopator,  from  the  time  of  the  signal  victory  which  he  had  obtained 
over  Antiochus  at  Raphia,  had  abandoned  hiniselfto  plensmcs  nn<l  ex- 
cesses of  every  kind.  Agathoclea  his  concubine,  Agathocles  tlie  brother 
of  that  woman,  and  their  mother,  governed  him  entirely.  lit;  spent  all 
his  time  in  gaming,  drinking,  and  the  most  infamous  irregularities.  His 
nights  wore  passed  in  debauches,  and  his  days  in  feasts  and  dissolutt^ 
revels.  Forgetting  entirely  the  duties  and  character  of  a  king,  instead 
of  applying  himself  to  the  affairs  of  state,  he  valued  himself  upon  pre- 
siding in  concerts,  and  his  skill  in  playing  upon  instruments.  The  women 
disposed  of  every  thing.    They  conferred  all  employments  and  govern- 

♦  Ten  thousand  French  crowns.  +  T-iv.  1.  xxvii.  c.  4. 

X  This  was  allowed  in  Rome  to  none  but  the  highest  officers  in  the  state. 
II  Justin  calls  her  Eurydice.  Incase  he  is  not  mistaken,  this  queen 
had  three  names,  Arsinoe,  Cleopatra,  and  Eurydice.  But  Cleopatra 
was  a  name  common  to  the  queens  of  Egypt,  as  that  of  Piolc-my  was  to 
the  kings. 
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mentS ;  and  no  one  had  li-ss  authority  in  the  kingdom  than  the  prince 
himself.  Sosibius,  an  old  artful  minister,  who  had  been  in  ofiice  during 
three  reigns,  was  at  the  helm,  and  his  great  experience  had  made  him 
very  capable  of  the  administration  ;  not  indeed  entirely  in  the  manner 
he  desired,  but  as  the  favourites  would  permit  him  to  act ;  and  he  was  so 
wicked  as  to  pay  a  blind  obedience  to  the  most  unjust  commands  of  a 
corrupt  prince  and  his  unworthy  minions. 

Arsinoe,  the  king's  sister  and  wife,  had  no  power  or  authority  at  court; 
the  favourites  and  the  prime  minister  did  not  show  her  the  least  respect. 
She,  on  her  side,  was  not  patient  enough  to  suffer  every  thing  without 
murmuring ;  and  they  at  last  grew  weary  of  her  continual  complaints. 
The  king,  and  those  who  governed  him,  commanded  Sosibius  to  rid  them 
of  her.  He  obeyed,  and  employed  f»t  that  purpose  one  Philammon,  who 
without  doubt,  did  not  want  experience  in  such  cruel  and  barbarous  as- 
sassinations. 

This  last  action,  added  to  so  many  more  of  the  most  flagrant  nature, 
displeased  the  people  so  much,  that  Sosibius  was  obliged,  before  the 
king's  death,  to  quit  his  employment.  He  was  succeeded  by  Tlepole- 
mus,  a  yonng  man  of  quality,  who  had  sigaalized  himself  in  the  army  by 
his  valour  and  conduct.  He  had  all  the  voices  in  a  grand  council  held 
for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  prime  minister.  Sosibius  resigned  to  him 
the  king's  seal,  which  was  the  badge  of  his  office.  Tlepolemus  performed 
the  several  functions  of  it,  and  governed  all  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
during  the  king's  life.  But  though  this  was  not  long,  he  discovered  but 
too  plainly  that  he  had  not  all  the  qualifications  necessary  for  duly  sup- 
porting so  great  an  employment.  He  had  neither  the  experience,  ability, 
nor  application  of  his  predecessor.  As  he  had  the  administration  of  all 
the  finances,  and  disposed  of  all  the  honours  and  dignities  of  the  state, 
and  all  payments  passed  through  his  hands,  every  body  as  is  usual,  was 
assiduous  in  making  their  court  to  him.  He  was  extremely  liberal ;  bMt 
then  his  bounty  was  bestowed  without  choice  or  discernment,  and  almost 
solely  on  those  who  shared  in  his  parties  of  pleasure.  The  «xtravagant 
flatteries  of  those  who  were  for  ever  crowding  about  his  person,  made 
him  fancy  his  talents  superior  to  those  of  all  other  men.  He  assumed 
haughty  airs,  abandoned  himself  to  luxury  and  profusion,  and  at  last 
grew  insupportable  to  every  one. 

The  wars  of  the  East  have  made  me  suspend  the  relation  of  the  affairs 
that  happened  in  Greece  during  their  continuance :  we  now  return  to 
them. 

SECT.  II.— TROUBLES    BREAK  OUT   IN   LACED^MONIA 

THE   UNHAPPY    DEATH    OF    CLEOMENES    IN    EGYPT.— 
TWO  KINGS  ARE  ELECTED  IN  LACED^MONIA. 

The  ^tolians,  particularly  in  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  were 
becoming  a  very  powerful  people  in  Greece.  Originally  their  territories 
extended  from  the  river  Achelous,  to  the  strait  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth, 
and  to  the  country  of  the  Locrians,  surnamcd  Ozolae.  But,  in  process  of 
time,  they  had  possessed  themselves  of  several  cities  in  Acarnania, 
Thessaly,  and  other  neighbouring  countries.  They  led  much  the  same 
life  upon  land  as  pirates  do  at  sea,  that  is,  they  were  perpetually  engaged 
in  plunder  and  rapine.    Wholly  bent  on  lucre,  they  did  not  consider  any 
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gain  as  infamous  or  unlawful  ;  and  were  entire  stranjfers  to  the  laws  of 
pbBce  or  war.  They  were  vory  ni  inured  to  toils,  and  int  epid  in 
battie.  They  signal'zed  themsf  ,c.  p;  rticularly  in  the  war  ajriinsl  the 
Gau!s,   who  maie  an  irruption  into  Greece  d  showed   'liernselves 

zealous  defenders  of  the  public  liberty  the  Maced  nians.    The 

increase  of  their  power  had  i.iade  '  ..i  h.ughty  and  insc'.enf.  Thai 
haughtiness  uppeared  in  the  answ  (leygave  the  Romans,  when  they 
sent  r.nibassadors  to  order  them  i  lO  infest  Arcanania.  They  expressed, 
if  we  may  beliere  Trogus  Pomptius,  or  Juscin*  his  epitomizer.  the  high- 
est contempt  for  Rome,  whicn  they  said  was  in  its  origin  a  sliameful  re- 
ceptacle of  thieves  and  robbers,  founded  a.id  built  by  a  fratricide,  and 
formc'd  by  an  assemblage  o*"  women  ravished  from  their  parents.  They 
added,  that  the  -Eiolians  had  always  distinguished  themselves  in  Greece, 
as  much  by  their  valour  as  liieir  virtue  and  descent ;  that  neither  Philip 
nor  Alexander  his  son  liad  been  formidable  to  them  ;  and  that  at  a  time 
whan  the  latter  made  tin-  whole  earth  tremble,  they  had  not  buen  afraid 
to  reject  his  edicts  and  injunctioiis.  That  therefore  the  Romans  would 
do  well  to  beware  of  provoking  the  ^tolians  against  tliein  ;  a  people 
whose  arms  had  extirpated  the  Gauls,  aud  despised  the  Macedonians. 
Tlie  reauer  may,  from  fliis  speech  form  a  judgment  of  the  ^Etolians,  of 
whom  much  will  be  said  in  the  sequel. 

From  the  time  that  Cleomenes  of  Sparta  liad  lost  his  liingdom,  and 
Autigonus,  by  his  victory  at  Selasia,  had  in  some  measure  restored  the 
peace  of  Greece,  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  wlio  were  lired  by  the 
first  wars,  and  imagined  that  affairs  would  always  continue  on  the  same 
footing,  hadlaid  their  arms  aside  and  totally  neglected  military  discipline. 
The  jEtolians  meditated  taking  advantage  of  this  indolence.  Peace  was 
insupportable  to  them,  as  it  obliged  them  to  subsist  at  their  own  expense, 
accustomed  as  they  were  to  support  theiMselves  wholly  by  rapine.  An- 
tigonus  had  kept  them  in  awe,  and  prevented  them  from  infesting  their 
neighbours  ;  but,  after  his  death,  despising  Piiilip  because  of  ins  youtli, 
they  marched  into  Peloponnesus  sword  in  hand,  and  laid  wasle  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Messeuians.  Aratus,  exasperated  at  this  perfidy  and  inso- 
lence, and  seeing  th<it  Timoxenes,  at  that  time  captain-geiieral  of  the 
Acheeans,  endeavoured  to  gain  lime,  because  his  year  was  near  expiring  ; 
as  he  was  nominated  to  succeed  him  the  following  year,  he  took  upon 
himself  the  connnand  five  days  befoie  the  due  time,  in  order  to  march 
the  sooner  to  the  aid  of  the  Messenians.  [A.  M.  3783.  Ant.  J.  C  221.] 
Accordingly,  having  assembled  the  Acha;ans,  whoso  vigour  and  strength 
hud  suffe.ed  by  repose  and  inactivity,  he  was  defeated  near  Capli)  ce,  in  a 
great  baitlc  fought  there. 

Aratus  was  churged  with  being  the  cause  of  this  defeat,  and  not  with- 
out some  foundation.  He  endeavoured  to  prove  that  I  he  losii  of  the 
battle  imputed  to  him  was  net  his  fault.  Ho  declared,  that,  however 
this  might  be,  if  he  had  been  wanting  in  any  of  the  duties  of  an  able 
cor.wuander,  he  asked  pardon;  and  entreated  that  his  actions  might  be 
cxamir.ed  with  less  rigour  than  indulgence.  His  hun  ility  on  this  occa- 
sion changed  the  minds  of  the  whole  assembly,  whose  fury  now  turned 
ajjainst  his  accusers ;  and  nothing  was  afterwards  undertaken  but  by  his 

•  Justin.  I.  xxviii.  c.  2. 
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advicp.  However,  the  remembrance  of  his  defeat  had  exceedingly 
damped  his  courage  ;  so  that  he  b  «f<-d  at  a  wise  citiZtn  rather  than  as 
an  able  W!:rrio'- ;  and  though  the  jitc.iu:  ;  often  gav.e  him  opporlnnities 
to  distress  them,  he  tooi^  dvantage  of  them,  but  suffe/ed  thai  people 

to  lay  waste  t..e  whole  co  '^ost  with  impunity. 

The  Achaeans  were  therefota  to,  1  to  apply  to  Macedonia  again,  and 
to  call  jn  king  Philip  to  their  assl^  ce,  in  hopes  that  the  affect'on  he 
bore  Aratus,  and  the  confidence  he  hao  ,  lim,  would  incline  that  monarch 
to  favour  Ihem.  And  indeed  Antigonus,  at  his  last  moments,  had.  above 
all  things,  entreated  Philip  to  keep  well  with  Aratus,  and  to  follow  his 
counsel,  in  treating  with  the  /ichaeans.  Some  time  before,  he  Imd  sent 
him  into  Peloponnesus,  to  form  himself  under  his  eye  and  by  his  coun- 
sels. Aratus  gave  him  the  best  reception  ia  his  power;  treated  him 
with  the  distinction  due  to  his  rank  ;  and  endeavoured  to  instil  into  him 
such  principles  and  sentiments  as  might  enable  him  to  govern  with  wis- 
dom the  great  kingdom  to  which  he  was  heir.  Accordingly  that  young 
[)riuce  returned  into  Macedonia  with  the  highest  sentiments  of  esteem 
for  Aratus,  and  the  most  favourable  disposition  witli  regard  to  llie  wel- 
fare of  Greece. 

But  the  courtiers,  whose  interest  it  was  to  remove  a  person  ef  Aratus's 
known  probity,  in  order  to  have  the  fole  ascendant  over  this  young  prince, 
made  that  monarch  suspect  his  conduct ;  and  prevailed  so  far,  as  to  make 
him  declare  openly  against  Aratus.  Nevertheless,  finding  soon  after  that 
he  had  been  imposed  upon,  he  punished  the  informers  with  great  seve- 
rity; the  sole  means  to  banish  forever  from  princes  that  calumny,  which 
impunity,  and  sometimes  money,  raise  up  and  arm  against  persons  of  the 
mostconsuumiate  virtue.  Philip  afterwards  reposed  the  same  confidence 
in  Aratus  as  he  had  formerly  done,  and  resolved  to  be  guided  by  his 
counsels  only  ;  which  was  manifest  on  several  occasions,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  affair  of  Lacedaeinonia.  That  unhappy  city  was  perpetually 
torn  by  sedition,  in  one  of  which,  one  of  the  Ephori  and  a  great  many 
other  citizens  were  killed,  because  tliey  had  declared  for  king  Philip. 
When  that  prince  arrived  from  Macedonia,  he  gave  audience  to  the  am- 
bassadors of  Sparta  at  Tegsea,  whither  he  had  sent  for  them.  Ih  the 
council  he  held  there,  several  were  of  opinion,  that  he  should  treat  thai 
city  as  Alexander  had  treated  Thebes.  But  the  king  rejected  that  pro- 
posal with  horror,  and  contented  himself  with  punishing  the  principal 
authors  of  the  insurrection.  Such  an  instance  of  moderation  and  wisdom 
in  a  king  who  was  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  greatly  admired  ;  and 
every  one  was  persuaded,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  good  coansels  of 
Aratus.     However,  he  did  not  always  make  the  same  use  of  them. 

Being  arrived  at  Corinth,  complaints  were  made  to  him  by  many  cities 
against  the  ^tolians  ;  and  accordingly  war  was  unanimously  declared 
against  them.  This  was  called  the  war  of  the  allies,  which  began  much 
about  the  same  time  that  Hannibal  was  meditating  the  siege  of  Sagnn- 
tum.  This  decree  was  sent  to  all  the  cities,  and  ratified  in  the  general 
assembly  of  the  i^chaeans.  The  jEtolians,  on  the  other  side,  prepared 
for  war,  and  selected  Scopas  their  general,  the  principal  contriver  of  the 
broils  they  had  raised,  and  the  havoc  they  had  made.  Philip  now 
marched  back  his  forces  into  Macedonia:  and  whilst  they  were  in  win- 
ter-quarters, was  very  diligent  in  making  the  necessary  military  pre- 
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parations.  He  endeavoured  to  strengthen  himself  by  the  aid  of  his 
allies,  few  of  whom  answered  his  views  ;  colouring  their  delays  witti 
false  and  specious  pretences.  He  also  sent  to  king  Ptolemy,  to  entreat 
him  not  to  aid  the  ^Etolians  either  with  men  or  money. 

Cleoraenes  was  at  that  time  in  Egypt ;  but  as  a  horrid  licentiousness 
prevailed  in  that  court,  and  the  king  regarded  nothing  but  pleasures  and 
excesses  of  every  kind,  Cleomenes  led  a  very  melancholy  life  tliere. 
Nevertheless  Ptolemy,  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  made  use  of 
Cleomenes  ;  for,  as  he  was  afraid  of  his  brother  Magas,  vfho,  on  his  mo- 
ther's account,  had  great  authority  and  power  over  the  soldiery,  h« 
contracted  a  stricter  amity  with  Cleomenes,  and  admitted  him  into  his 
most  secret  councils,  in  which,  means  for  getting  rid  of  his  brother  were 
devised.  Cleomenes  was  the  only  person  who  ojiposed  the  scheme  ; 
declaring,  that  a  king  cannot  have  any  ministers  more  zealous  for  his 
service,  or  more  obliged  to  aid  liun  in  sustaining  the  weighty  burthen  of 
government,  than  his  brothers.  This  advice  prevailed  for  that  time; 
but  Pttflemy's  fears  and  suspicions  soon  returning,  he  imagined  there 
would  be  iro  way  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  by  taking  away  the  life  of  hint 
that  occasioned  them.  After  this  he  thouglit  himself  secure  ;  fondly 
concluding,  that  he  had  no  enemies  to  fear,  eitlier  at  home  or  abroad : 
because  Antigtjnus  and  Seleucus,  at  their  death,  had  left  no  other  suc- 
cessors but  Philip  and  Antiochus,  botli  whom  he  despised  on  account  of 
their  tender  age.  In  this  security  he  devoted  liimfelf  entirely  to  all  sorts 
of  pleasures,  which  were  never  interrupted  by  cares  or  business  of  any 
kind.  Neither  his  courtiers,  nor  those  who  had  employments  in  the 
state,  dared  to  approach  him  ;  and  he  would  scarce  design  to  bestow  the 
least  attention  on  what  passed  in  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  That, 
however,  was  what  employed  the  attention  of  his  predecessors,  even 
more  than  the  affairs  of  their  own  dominions.  Being  possessed  of  Ccele- 
syria  and  Cyprus,  they  awed  the  kings  of  Syria  both  by  sea  and  land; 
As  the  most  considerable  cities,  the  posts  and  harbours  which  lie  along 
the  coast  from  Pamphylia  to  the  Hellespont,  and  the  phices  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lysimachia,  were  subject  to  tiiem  ;  from  thence  they  had 
an  eye  on  the  princes  of  Asia,  and  even  on  the  islands.  How  would  it 
have  been  possible  for  anyone  to  move  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  whilst 
they  had  the  command  of  Ene,  or  Maronea,  and  of  cities  that  lay  at  a  still 
greater  distance  ?  With  so  extensive  a  dominion,  and  so  many  strong 
places,  which  served  them  as  Iwuriers,  their  own  kingdom  was  secure. 
They  therefore  had  always  great  reason  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over 
what  was  transacting  without  doors.  Ptolemy,  on  the  contrary,  disdained 
to  give  himself  that  trouble ;  wine  and  women  being  his  only  pleasure 
and  employment. 

With  such  dispositions,  the  reader  will  easily  suppose  tliat  lie  could 
have  no  great  esteem  for  Cleomenes.  The  instant  the  hitter  had  news 
of  Antigonus's  death,  that  the  Acha:ans  were  engaged  in  a  great  war 
with  the  ^tolians,  that  the  Lacedamonians  were  united  with  the  latter 
against  the  Achaans  and  Macedonians,  and  that  all  things  seemed  to 
recall  him  to  his  native  country,  he  solicited  earnestly  to  leave  Alexan- 
dria. He  therefore  implored  the  king  to  favour  him  with  troops  and 
warlike  stores  sufficient  for  his  return.  Finding  he  could  not  obtain  his 
request,  he  desired  that  lie  at  least  might  be  suffered  to  depapt  with  his 
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family,  ami  be  allowed  to  embrace  the  favourable  opportunity  for  re- 
possessing himself  of  his  kingdom.  But  Ptolemy  was  too  much  engaged 
by  his  pleasures,  to  lend  an  ear  to  Cleoraenes's  entreaties. 

Sosibius,  who  at  that  time  had  great  authority  in  the  kingdom,  assem- 
bled his  friends ;  and  in  this  council  a  resolution  was  formed,  not  to 
furnish  Cleomenes  either  with  a  fleet  or  provisions.  They  believed  such 
an  expense  would  be  useless ;  for,  from  the  death  of  Antigonus,  all 
foreign  affairs  had  seemed  to  thera  of  no  importance.  Besides,  this  coun- 
cil were  apprehensive  that  as  Antigonus  was  dead,  and  as  there  was  none 
to  oppose  Cleomenes,  that  prince,  after  having  made  an  expeditious  con- 
quest of  Greece,  would  become  a  very  formidable  enemy  to  Egypt: 
what  increased  their  fears  was,  his  having  thoroughly  studied  the  state 
of  the  kingdom,  his  knowing  its  strong  and  weak  side,  his  holding  the 
king  in  the  utmost  contempt,  and  seeing  a  great  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom separated  and  at  a  great  distance,  which  an  enemy  might  have  a 
thousand  opportunities  of  invading.  For  these  reasons,  it  was  not  thought 
proper  to  grant  Cleomenes  the  fleet  and  other  succours  which  he  desired. 
On  the  otlier  side,  to  give  so  bold  and  enterprising  a  prince  leave  to 
depart,  after  having  refused  him  in  so  contemptuous  a  manner,  would  be 
making  an  enemy  of  him,  who  would  certainly,  one  time  or  other,  remem- 
ber the  afi"ront  which  had  been  put  upon  him.  Sosibius  was  therefore 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  even  safe  to  allow  him  his  liberty  in  Alex- 
andria. A  word  which  Cleomenes  had  let  drop,  came  then  into  his  mind. 
In  a  council,  where  Magas  was  the  subject  of  the  debate,  the  prime 
minister  had  signified  his  fears  lest  this  prince  should  raise  an  insurrec- 
tion by  means  of  the  foreign  soldiers.  '  I  answer  for  them,'  said  Cleo- 
menes, speaking  of  those  of  Peloponnesus:  'and  you  may  depend,  that 
upon  the  first  signal  I  give,  they  will  take  up  arms  in  your  favour.* 
This  made  Sosibius  hesitate  no  longer  :  on  a  fictitious  accusation,  which 
he  corroborated  by  a  letter  he  himself  had  forgedin  that  unhappy  prince's 
name,  lie  prevailed  with  the  king  to  seize  his  person,  and  to  imprison 
him  in  a  secure  place,  where  he  might  maintain  him  always  in  the  man- 
ner he  had  Iiitherto  done,  with  the  liberty  of  seeing  his  friends,  but  not 
of  going  abroad. 

This  treatment  threw  Cleomenes  into  the  deepest  afQiction  and  melan- 
choly. As  he  did  not  perceive  any  end  of  his  calamities,  he  formed  a 
resolution,  in  concert  with  those  friends  who  used  to  visit  him,  which 
despair  only  could  suggest ;  and  this  was,  to  repel  the  injustice  of  Pto- 
lemy by  force  of  arms  ;  to  stir  up  his  subjects  agaisst  him  ;  to  die  a  death 
worthy  of  Sparta  ;  and  not  to  wait,  as  stalled  victims,  till  it  was  thought 
proper  to  sacrifice  them.  His  friends  having  found  means  to  get  him 
out  of  the  prison,  they  all  ran  in  a  body,  with  drawn  swords,  into  all  the 
streets,  exhorting  and  calling  upon  the  populace  to  recover  their  liberty  ; 
but  not  a  man  joined  them.  They  killed  the  governor  of  the  city,  and 
some  other  noblemen  who  came  to  oppose  them  ;  and  afterwards  ran  to 
the  citadel  with  intention  to  force  the  gates,  and  set  all  the  prisoners  at 
liberty  ;  but  they  found  them  shut  and  strongly  barricadoed.  Cleomenes, 
now  lost  to  all  hopes,  ran  up  and  down  the  city,  during  which  not  a  soul 
either  followed  or  opposed  him;  but  all  fled  through  fear.  When  they  there- 
fore saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  succeed  in  their  enter- 
prise, they  terminated  it  in  a  tragical  and  bloody  manner,  by  running 
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upon  each  oth^'s  swords,  to  aroid  the  infamy  of  punlsjiment.  Thus 
died  Cleoraenes,  after  having  reigned  sixteen  years  over  Sparta.  Tlie 
king  caused  his  body  to  be  hanged  on  a  cross,  and  ordered  his  mother, 
children,  and  all  the  women  who  attended  them  to  be  put  to  death. 
When  that  unhappy  princess  was  brought  to  tlie  place  of  execution,  the 
only  favour  she  asked  was,  that  she  might  die  before  her  children.  But 
they  began  witJi  them  ;  a  tormelit  more  grievous  to  a  mother  than  death 
itself;  after  which,  she  presented  her  neck  to  the  executioner,  saying 
only  these  words : — '  Ah  !  ray  dear  children,  to  what  a  place  did  you 
come !' 

The  design  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes  to  reform  Sparta,  and  revive  }!« 
ancient  discipline,  was  certainly  very  laudable  in  itself:  and  both  had 
reason  to  think,  that  in  a  state  wholly  infected  anJ  con  upted  as  that  of 
Sparta  then  was,  to  pTretend  to  reform  abuses  one  after  another,  and  re- 
medy disorders  by  degrees,  was  only  cutting  off  the  heads  of  a  hydra  ; 
and  therefore  that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  strike  at  the  root 
of  the  evik  However,  I  cannot  say  whether  Plato's  maxini  should  n*>t 
be'adopted  here,  viz.  that  nothing  should  be  attempted  in  a  free  state, 
but  what  the  citizens  may  be  }>revailed  on  to  admit  by  gentle  means  ; 
aud  that  violence  should  never  be  employed.  Are  there  not  some  des- 
perate diseases  in  which  medicines  would  only  accelerate  death?  And 
have  not  some  disorders  gained  so  great  an  ascendant  in  a  state,  that  to 
attempt  a  reformation  at  such  a  time  would  only  discover  the  irapotency 
of  the  magistrates  and  ^aws  ?  But  a  cFr^umstance  which  admits  of  no 
ex(Sfise  iu  Cleomenes,  is,  his  having,  against  all  the  laws  of  reason  and 
justice,  murdered  the  Ephori,  in  order  to  gain  success  to  his  enterprise; 
a  conduct  absolutely  tyrannical,  unworthy  of  a  Spartan,  and  more  un- 
worthy of  a  king  ;  and  which  at  the  same  time  seemed  to  give  a  sanction 
to  those  tjjants,  -.^ho  a/terwards  inflicted  such  evils  o»  Lacedamonia. 
And,  indeed,  Cleomenes  himself  has  been  called  a  tyrant  by  some  histo- 
rians, and  with  him  they  have  begun  the  series  of  the  tyrants  of  Sparta. 

During  the  three  years  that  Cleomenes  had  left  Sparta,  tho  citizens 
had  not  thought  of  nominating  kings,  from  the  hopes  they  entertained 
fhat  he  would  return  again  ;  and  had  always  preserved  the  highest  es- 
teem and  veneration  for  him.  But  as  soon  as  news  was  brought  of  his 
death,  they  proceeded  to  the  election  of  kings.  They  first  nominated 
Agesipolis,  a  child,  descended  from  one  of  the  royal  families,  and  ap- 
pointed his  u«cle  Cleomenes  his  governor.  Afterwards  they  chose 
Lycurgus,  none  of  whose  ancestors  had  reigned,  but  who  had  bribed  the 
Ephori,  by  giving  each  of  them  a  talent*  which  was  putting  the  crown 
to  sale  at  a  very  low  price.  They  soon  had  reason  to  repent  their  choice, 
which  was  in  direct  opposition  to  all  laws,  and  till  then  had  never  hid 
an  example.  The  factious  party,  which  openly  opposed  Philip,  and 
committed  the  most  enormous  violences  in  the  city,  had  presided  in  this 
election  ;  and  immediately  after,  they  caused  Sparta  to  declare  in  favour 
of  the  JEfolians. 

•  A  thousand  crowns. 
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SECT,  in.— VARIOUS  EXPEDITIONS  OF  PHILIP  AGAINST 
THE  ENEMIES  OF  THE  ACH/T5ANS.— A  PEACE  CONCLUD- 
ED BETWEEN  PHILIP  AND  THE  ACH^ANS  ON  ONE  SIDE, 
AND  THE  jETOLIANS  ON  THE  OTHER. 

We  have  already  related,  that  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  being  called 
in  by  the  Achaeans  to  their  aid,  had  come  to  Corinth,  where  their  gene- 
ral assembly  was  held,  and  that  war  had  there  been  unanimously  declared 
against  the  J5tolians.  The  king  returned  afterwards  to  Macedonia,  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

Philip  brought  over  Scerdiledes  to  the  alliance  with  the  Achseans. 
He  was,  as  has  been  observed,  a  petty  king  of  lllyria.  The  TEtolians, 
•whone  ally  he  was.  Imd  broken  their  engagements  with  him  by  refusing 
to  give  him  a  certain  share  of  the  spoils  they  had  gained  at  the  taking  of 
Cynethium,  according  to  the  articles  agreed  upon  between  them.  Philip 
embraced  with  joy  this  opportunity  of  revenging  himself  for  their  perfidy. 
Demetrius  of  Phar»s  joined  also  with  Philip.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  Romans,  in  whose  favour  he  had  declared  at  first,  had  bestowed 
on  him  several  of  the  cities  they  had  conquered  in  lllyria.  As  the  chief 
revenue  of  those  petty  princus  had  consisted  hitherto  in  the  plunder  they 
got  from  their  neighbours ;  when  the  Romans  were  removed,  he  could 
not  forbear  pillaging  the  cities  and  territories  subject  to  them.  Besides, 
Demetrius,  as  well  as  Scerdiledes,  had  sailed,  on  the  same  design,  beyond 
the  city  of  Issus  ;  which  was  a  direct  infraction  of  the  chief  article  of 
the  treaty  concluded  with  queen  Teuta.  For  these  reasons  the  Romans 
declared  war  against  Demetrius,  TEmilius  the  consul  attacked  him  with 
great  vigour,  dispossessed  him  of  his  strongest  fortresses,  and  besieged 
him  in  Pharos,  from  whence  he  escaped  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  The 
city  surrendered  to  the  Romans.  Demetrius,  being  dispossessed  of  all 
his  dominions,  fled  to  Philip,  who  received  him  with  open  arms.  This 
offended  the  Romans  very  much,  who  thereupon  sent  ambassadors  to 
him,  demanding  Demetrius  to  be  delivered  up.  However,  Philip,  who 
meditated  at  that  time  the  design  which  broke  out  soon  after,  paid  no 
regard  to  their  demand,  and  Demetrius  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days 
with  that  monarch.  He  v.as  a  valiant  and  bold  man,  but  at  the  same 
time  rash  and  inconsiderate  in  his  enterprises;  and  his  courage  was  en- 
tirely void  of  prudence  and  judgment. 

The  Achaeans,  being  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  a  considerable  war, 
sent  to  their  allies.  The  Acarnanians  joined  them  very  cheerfully, 
though  they  incurred  great  danger,  as  they  lay  nearest  the  /Etolians, 
and  consequently  were  most  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  that  people,  Po- 
lybius  praises  their  fidelity  exceedingly. 

The  people  of  Epirus  did  not  show  so  much  good  will,  and  seemed 
desirous  of  continuing  neuter  :  nevertheless,  they  engaged  in  the  war  a 
little  after.  Deputies  were  also  sent  to  king  Ptolemy,  to  desire  him  not 
to  assist  th»  yEtolians  either  with  troops  or  money.  The  Messenians, 
for  whose  sake  that  war  had  been  first  begun,  no  way  answered  the  hopes 
which  had  been  naturally  entertained,  of  their  employing  their  whole 
force  to  carry  it  on. 

The  Lacedaemonians  had  declared  at  first  for  the  Achaeans  ;  but  the 
contrary  faction  caused  the  decree  to  be  reversed,  and  they  joined  the 
-*;tolians.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  Agesipolis 
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and  Lycurgus  were  elected  kinsrs  of  S])aita.  Aratus  the  younger,  son 
of  the  great  Aratus,  was  at  that  time  supreme  magistrate  of  the  Achseans, 
as  was  Scopas  of  the  ^Etolinns.  Philip  marched  from  Macedonia  with 
fifteen  thousand  foot  and  eight  hundred  horse.  Having  crossed  Thessaly, 
he  arrived  in  Epirus.  Had  he  marched  directly  against  the  ^tolians, 
he  would  have  coiue  upon  them  unawares,  and  have  defeated  tliera  ;  but, 
at  the  request  of  the  Epirots,  he  laid  siege  to  Ambracia.  which  employed 
him  forty  days,  and  gave  the  enemy  time  to  make  preparations,  and  wait 
his  coming  up.  They  did  more.  Scopas,  at  the  head  of  a  brJy  of 
^tolians,  advanced  into  Macedonia,  made  dreadful  havoc,  and  returned 
in  a  very  short  time  laden  with  spoils  :  this  action  did  him  prodigious 
honour,  and  greatly  animated  his  forces.  If owever,  this  did  not  hinder 
Philip  from  entering  jEtolia,  and  seizing  on  a  great  number  of  important 
fortresses.  He  would  have  entirely  conquered  it,  had  not  the  news  he 
received,  that  the  Dardanians*  intended  to  make  an  inroad  into  his  king- 
dom, obliged  him  to  return  thithe».  At  his  departure  he  promised  the 
ambassadors  of  '.he  Achteads  to  return  soon  to  their  assistance.  His 
sudden  arrival  disconcerted  the  Dardanians,  and  put  a  stop  to  their  en- 
te.prise.  He  then  returned  to  Thessaly,  with  an  intention  to  pass  the 
rest  ot  lue  suoHner  in  Lanssa. 

In  the  mean  time,  Dorimachus,  whom  the  jEtolians  had  just  before 
nominated  their  general,  enterea  Epirus,  laid  waste  all  the  open  country, 
and  did  noi  spare  even  the  temple  of  Dodona. 

Fhilip,  though  it  was  now  the  depth  of  winter,  had  left  Larissa,  and 
arrived  at  Corinth  without  any  one's  having  had  the  least  notice  of  his 
march.  He  there  ordered  the  elder  Aratus  to  attend  him,  and  by  a  letter 
to  his  son,  who  commanded  the  forces  this  year,  gave  him  orders  whither 
to  march  them.  Caphyas  was  to  be  the  rendezvous.  Euripidas,  who 
knew  nothing  of  Philip's  arrival,  was  then  marching  a  detachment  of 
above  two  thousand  natives  ofElis,  to  lay  waste  the  territory  of  Sicyon. 
They  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  and  all  except  a  hun^lrcd  were  either 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.  The  king,  having  joined  Aratus  the  younger 
with  his  forces  at  the  rendezvous  nppointed,  marched  towards  Psophis,t 
in  order  to  besiege  it.  This  was  a  very  daring  attempt ;  for  the  city  was 
thought  almost  impregnable,  as  well  from  its  natural  situation,  as  from 
the  fortifications  which  had  been  added  to  it.  As  it  was  the  depth  of 
winter,  the  inhabitants  were  under  no  apprehension  that  any  one  would, 
or  even  could,  attack  them  :  Philip,  however,  did  it  with  success  ;  for, 
first  the  city,  and  afterwards  the  citadel,  surrendered  after  making  some 
resistance.  As  they  were  very  far  from  expecting  to  be  besieged,  the 
want  of  ammunition  and  provisions  very  much  facilitated  the  taking  of 
that  city,  Philip  gave  it  very  generously  to  the  Achieans,  to  whom  it 
was  a  most  important  post,  assuring  tliem  that  there  was  nothing  he  de- 
sired more  than  to  oblige  them  ;  and  to  give  them  the  strongest  proofs 
of  his  zeal  and  affection  for  their  interest.  A  prince  who  always  acts  in 
this  manner  is  truly  great,  and  does  honour  to  the  royal  dignity.  From 
thence,  after  possessing  himself  of  some  other  cities,  which  he  also  gave 
to  his  allies,  he  marched  to  Elis,  in  order  to  lay  it  waste.  This  territory 
was  very  rich  and  populous,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  in 

♦  These  were  a  people  bordering  on  Macedonia,  to  the  north  of  that 
kingdom.  t  A  city  of  Arcadia. 
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flourishing  condition.  Formerly  this  territory  had  been  deemed  iacrtnJ, 
on  account  of  the  Olympic  games  solemnized  there  evei  y  four  years  ;  and 
all  the  nations  of  Greece  had  agreed  not  to  infest  it,  or  carry  their  arms 
into  it.  But  the  Eleans  had  themselves  been  the  occasion  of  their  losing 
that  privilege,  because,  like  other  states,  they  had  engaged  in  the  wars 
of  Greece.  Here  Philip  got  a  very  considerable  booty,  with  which  hew 
enriched  his  troops,  after  which  he  retired  to  Olympia. 

Among  the  several  courtiers  of  king  Philip,  Apelles  held  thfl  chief 
rank,  and  had  a  considerable  irif1uenc«  on  the  mind  of  his  sovereign, 
whose  governor  he  had  been  :  but,  as  too  frequently  happens  on  these 
occasions,  he  Tery  much  abused  his  power,  which  he  employed  wholly 
in  oppressing  individuals  and  states.  He  had  taken  it  into  his  head,  to 
reduce  the  Achaeans  to  the  same  condition  as  that  in  which  Thessaly  was 
at  that  time  ;  that  is,  to  subject  them  absolutely  to  the  commands  of  the 
ministers  of  Macedonia,  by  leaving  them  only  the  name  and  a  vain  sha- 
dow of  liberty ;  and  to  accustom  them  to  the  yoke,  he  caused  them  to 
suffer  every  kind  of  injurious  treatment.  Aratus  complained  of  this  to 
Philip,  who  was  highly  exasperated  on  that  account  ;  and  accordingly 
assured  him,  he  would  give  such  orders,  that  nothing  of  that  kind  should 
happen  for  the  future.  Accordingly,  he  enjoined  Apelles  never  to  lay 
any  commands  on  the  Achaeans,  but  in  concert  with  their  general.  This 
was  behaving  with  an  indolent  tenderness  towards  a  minister  who  had  so 
shamefully  abused  his  master's  confidence,  and  had  therefore  deserved  to 
be  entirely  disgraced.  The  Achaaus,  overjoyed  at  the  farour  which 
Philip  showed  them,  and  at  the  orders  he  had  given  for  their  peace  and 
security,  were  continually  bestowing  the  highest  encomiums  on  that 
prince,  and  extolling  his  excellent  qualities.  And,  indeed  he  possessed 
those  which  can  endear  a  king  to  his  people  ;  such  as  a  lively  genius, 
happy  memory,  easy  elocution  and  an  unaffected  grace  in  all  his  actions; 
a  beautiful  aspect,  heightened  by  a  noble  and  majestic  air,  which  struck 
the  beholders  with  awe  and  respect ;  a  sweetness  of  temper,  affability, 
and  a  desire  to  please  ;  and  to  finish  tiie  picture,  a  valour,  an  intrepidity, 
and  an  experience  in  war,  which  far  exceeded  his  years:  so  that  one  can 
hardly  conceive  the  strange  alteration  that  afterwards  appeared  in  his 
morals  and  behaviour. 

Philip  having  possessed  himself  of  Aliphera,  which  was  a  post  of 
great  strength,  the  greatest  part  of  the  people  of  thatcountry,  astonished 
at  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests,  and  weary  of  the  yEtoIian  tyranny,  suh- 
miled  to  his  arras.  Thus  he  soon  made  himself  master  of  all  Triphylia. 
At  this  time,  Chilo,  the  Lacedtemoiiian,  pretending  that  he  had  a  better 
right  to  the  crown  than  Lycurgus,  on  evhose  head  they  had  placed  it,  re- 
solved to  dispossess  him  of  it,  and  to  set  it  on  his  own.  Having  engaged 
in  his  party  about  two  hundred  citizens,  he  entered  the  city  in  a  forcible 
manner,  killed  the  Ephori  who  were  at  table  together,  and  marched  di- 
rectly towards  Lycurgus's  house,  intending  to  kill  him  :  bat  hearing  the 
tumult,  he  had  made  his  escape.  Chilo  then  went  into  the  great  square 
of  the  city,  exhorted  the  citizens  to  recover  their  liberty  ;  making  them, 
at  the  same  time,  the  greatest  promises.  Seeing,  however,  that  he  could 
make  no  impression  on  them,  and  that  he  liad  failed  in  his  attempt,  he 
sentenced  himself  to  banishment,  and  retired  to  Achaia.  It  is  surprising 
to  see  Sparta,   formerly  so  jealous  of  its  liberty,  and  mistress  of  all 
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Greece  till  the  battle  of  Leiictra,  now  filled  with  tumults  and  insurrec- 
tions, and  ignominiously  subjected  to  a  kind  of  tyrants,  whose  very  name 
formerly  she  could  not  endure.  Such  were  the  effects  of  their  having 
violated  Lycurgus's  laws  ;  and  especially  of  their  introducing  gold  and 
silver  into  Sparta,  ;,hich  drew  after  them,  by  insensible  degrees,  the 
lust  of  power,  avarice,  pi»de,  luxury,  effeminacy,  immorality,  and  all 
those  vices  which  are  generally  inseparable  from  riches. 

Philip,  being  arrived  at  Argos,  spent  the  rest  of  the  winter  there. 
Ajjclles  had  not  yet  laid  aside  the  design  he  meditated  of  enslaving  tho 
Achsans.  But  Aratus,  for  whom  the  king  had  a  very  particular  regard, 
and  in  whom  he  reposed  the  highest  confidence,  was  an  invincible  obsta- 
cle to  his  project.  He  therefore  resolved,  if  possible,  to  get  rid  of  him  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  sent  privately  for  all  tliose  wbo  were  his  secret 
enemies,  and  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  gain  them  the  prince's  favour. 
After  this,  in  all  his  conversations  with  him,  he  hinted,  that  so  long  as 
Aratus  should  enjoy  any  auihority  in  the  republic  of  the  Achteans,  he 
(Philip)  would  have  no  power;  and  would  be  as  much  subject  to  their 
laws  and  usages  as  the  meanest  of  their  citizens;  wliereas,  were  he  to 
raise  to  the  chief  administration  of  affairs  some  person  who  might  be 
entirely  dependent  on  hin.,  he  then  might  act  as  sovereign,  and  govern 
others,  instead  of  being  himself  governed.  The  new  friends  enforced 
these  reflections,  and  refined  on  the  arguments  of  Apelles.  This  idea  of 
despotic  power  pleased  the  young  king :  and  indeed  it  is  the  strongest 
temptation  that  can  be  laid  in  the  way  of  princes.  Accordingly  he  went 
for  that  purpose  to  iEgium,  where  the  assembly  of  tlie  states  was  held 
for  the  election  of  a  new  general ;  and  prevailed  so  far  by  his  promises 
and  menaces,  tiiat  he  got  Philoxenus,  whose  election  Aratus  had  sup- 
ported and  gained,  excluded  ;  and  obliged  them  to  make  choice  of  Epe- 
ratus,  who  was  liis  direct  enemy.  Implicitly  devoted  to  the  will  of  his 
prime  minister,  he  did  not  perceive  that  he  degraded  himself  in  the  most 
ignominious  manner  ;  nothing  being  more  disgusting  to  free  assemblies, 
such  as  those  of  Greece,  than  the  least  attempt  to  violate  the  freedom  of 
elections.  • 

A  person  was  thus  chosen  entirely  unworthy  of  the  post,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case  in  all  forced  elections.  Eperatus,  having  neither  merit 
nor  experience,  was  universally  despised.  As  Aratus  intermeddled  no 
longer  in  public  affairs,  nothing  was  well  done,  and  all  things  were 
hastening  to  their  ruin.  Philip,  on  whom  the  blame  fell,  became  sensi- 
ble that  very  pernicious  counsels  had  been  given  him.  Upon  this,  he 
again  had  recourse  to  Aratus,  and  reinstated  hira  entirely  in  his  friend- 
ship and  confidence  ;  and  perceiving  thai  after  this  step  his  affairs  flou- 
rished visibly,  and  that  his  reputation  and  power  increased  daily,  he 
would  not  make  use  of  any  counsel  but  that  of  Aratus,  as  of  the  only  man 
to  whom  he  owed  all  his  grandeur  and  glory.  Who  would  not  imagine, 
after  such  evident  and  re|)eHted  proofs  on  one  side  of  Aratus's  innocence, 
and  on  the  other  of  Apelles's  black  malice,  that  Philip  would  have  been 
undeceived  for  ever  ;  and  have  been  fully  sensible  which  of  the  two  had 
the  most  sincere  zeal  for  his  service?  The  sequel,  however,  will  show, 
that  jealousy  never  dies  but  with  the  object  that  excited  it ;  and  that 
princes  seldom  overcome  prejudices  that  are  grateful  to  their  authority. 
A  new  proof  of  tiiis  soon  appeared.     As  the  inhabitants  of  Elis  refused 
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the  advantageous  conditions  which  Philip  offered  them  by  one  Amphida- 
mus,  Apelles  hinted  to  him,  that  so  unreasonable  a  refusal  was  owing  to 
the  ill  services  which  Aratus  did  liini  clandestinely,  though  outwardly  he 
pretended  to  have  his  interest  very  much  at  heart:  that  he  alone  had 
kept  Aniphidainus  from  enforcing,  as  he  ought  to  h«ve  done,  and  as  he 
had  engagfed  to  do,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Elis,  the  offers  which  the  king 
made  them  :  and  on  this  foundation  he  invented  a  long  story,  and  named 
several  witnesses  of  its  truth.  The  king,  however,  was  so  just,  as  to 
insist  upon  his  prime  minister's  repeating  these  accusations  in  presence 
of  the  man  whom  he  charged  with  them  :  and  this  Apelles  did  not  scruple 
to  do,  and  that  with  such  an  air  of  assurance,  or  rather  Impudence,  as 
might  have  disconcerted  the  most  virtuous  man.  He  even  added,  that 
the  king  would  lay  this  affair  before  the  council  of  the  Achseans,  and 
leave  to  them  the  decision  of  it.  This  was  what  he  wanted  ;  firmly  per- 
suaded, that  by  the  influence  he  had  tliere,  lie  should  not  fail  to  get  him 
condemned.  Aratus,  in  making  iiis  defencu,  began  by  beseeching  the 
king,  not  lightly  to  give  credit  to  the  several  things  laid  to  his  charge  ; 
that  it  was  a  justice  which  a  king,  more  tlian  any  other  man,  owed  to  a 
person  accused,  to  command  a  stiict  enquiry  to  be  made  into  the  several 
articles  of  the  accusation,  and  till  then  to  suspend  his  judgment.  In 
consequence  of  this,  he  required,  that  Apelles  should  be  obliged  to  pro- 
duce his  witnesses  ;  him,  especially,  from  whom  he  pretended  to  have 
heard  the  several  particulars  laid  to  his  charge  ;  and  that  they  should 
Omit  none  of  the  methods  used  and  prescribed  in  establishing  a  fact  before 
it  was  laid  before  the  public  council.  The  king  thought  Aratus's  de- 
mand very  just  and  reasonable,  and  promised  it  should  be  complied  with. 
However,  the  time  passed  on,  and  Apelles  did  not  prepare  to  give  in  his 
proofs;  how,  indeed,  would  it  have  been  possible  for  him  to  do  that? 
An  unforeseen  accident  brought  Amphidamus,  by  a  kind  of  chance,  to 
the  city  of  Dymae,  whitlier  Pliilip  was  come  to  settle  some  affairs,  Aratus 
snatched  the  opportunity  i  and  begged  the  king  himself  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  this  matter.  He  complied  with  Aratus's  request,  and  found 
that  there  was  not  the  least  gro-aid  for  the  charge.  Accordingly  Aratus 
was  pronounced  innocent,  but  no  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  calum- 
niator. 

This  impunity  emboldened  him  the  more;  so  that  he  continued  his 
secret  intrigues,  in  order  to  rejnove  those  who  gave  him  the  least  um- 
brage. Besides  Apelles,  there  were  four  other  persons  who  divided  the 
ehief  offices  of  the  crown  among  them,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoyed  the 
king's  confidence.  Antigonus  had  appointed  them  by  his  will,  and  as- 
signed each  of  them  his  employment.  His  principal  view  in  this  choice 
was,  to  prevent  those  cabals  and  intrigues  which  are  almost  unavoidable 
during  the  minority  of  an  infant  prince.  Two  of  these  noblemen,  Leon- 
tius  and  Megaleas,  were  entirely  devoted  to  Apelles  ;  but  as  to  the  other 
two,  Taurion  and  Alexander,  he  had  not  the  same  ascendant  over  them. 
Taurion  presided  over  the  affairs  of  Peloponnesus,  and  Alexander  had 
the  command  of  the  guards.  Now  the  prime  minister  wanted  to  give 
their  tni[)}oyments  to  noblemen  on  whom  he  could  entirely  rely,  and  who 
would  be  as  much  devoted  to  his  view**  as  he  could  wish  them.  However 
he  endeavoured  to  undermine  their  credit  by  other  methods  than  those  he 
had  employed  against  Aratus;  for,  says  Polybius,  courtiers  have  the 
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nrt  of  moulding  themselves  into  all  shapes,  and  employ  sometimes  praise 
and  sometimes  slander  to  gain  their  ends.  Whenever  Taurion  was 
mentioned,  Apelles  would  applaud  his  merit,  his  courage,  his  experience  ; 
and  speak  of  him  as  a  man  worthy  of  the  king's  more  intimate  confidence  ; 
he  did  this  in  the  view  of  detaining  him  at  court,  and  procuring  the  go- 
vernment of  Peloponnesus  (a  place  of  great  importance,  and  which  re- 
quired the  presence  of  the  person  invested  with  it)  for  one  of  his  creatures. 
Whenever  Alexander  was  the  subject  of  the  discourse,  he  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  representing  him  in  the  most  odious  colours  to  the  king,  and 
even  endeavoured  to  render  his  fidelity  suspected,  in  order  to  remove 
him  from  court,  that  his  post  might  be  given  to  some  person  who  would 
be  dependent  entirely  on  him.  Polybius  will  show  hereafter,  what  was 
the  result  of  all  these  secret  machinations.  He  only  hints  in  this  place, 
that  Apelles  was  at  last  taken  in  his  own  snare,  and  met  with  the  treat- 
ment he  was  preparing  for  others.  But  we  shall  first  see  him  commit 
the  blackest  and  most  abominable  injustice  towards  Aratus,  and  even 
direct  his  criminal  designs  against  the  king  himself. 

I  before  observed,  that  Philip  having  discovered  that  he  had  been 
more  than  once  imposed  upon,  had  restored  Aratus  to  his  favour  and 
confidence.  Supported  by  his  credit  and  counsels,  he  went  to  the  assem- 
bly of  the  Achaeans,  which  had  been  appointed  on  his  account  to  meet  at 
Sicyon.  On  the  report  he  made  of  the  state  of  his  exchequer,  and  of  the 
urgent  need  in  wliich  he  stood  of  money  to  maintain  his  forces,  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  to  furnish  him  with  fifty  talents,*  theinstant  his  troops 
should  set  out  upon  their  march;  with  three  months'  pay  for  his  sol- 
diers, and  ten  thousand  measures  of  wheat:  and,  that  afterwards,  as  long 
as  he  should  carry  on  the  war  in  person  in  Peloponnesus,  they  should 
furnish  him  with  seventeen  talentst  a  month. 

When  the  troops  returned  from  their  winter-quarters,  and  were  assem- 
bled, the  king  debated  in  council  on  the  operations  of  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign. It  was  resolved  to  act  by  sea,  because  they  thereby  should 
infallibly  divide  the  enemy's  forces,  from  the  uncertainty  they  must  be 
under,  with  regard  to  tlic  side  on  which  tliey  should  be  attacked.  Philip 
was  to  make  war  on  the  inliabitants  of  Tl^tolia,  Lacedaemonia,  and  Elis. 
Whilst  the  king,  who  was  now  returned  to  Corinth,  was  training  his 
Macedonians  in  the  several  exercises  of  the  sea-service,  Apelles,  who 
found  his  inflaence  lessened,  and  was  exasperated  to  see  the  counsels  of 
Aratus  followed,  and  not  his  own,  took  secret  measures  to  defeat  all  the 
king's  designs.  His  view  was  to  makf  himself  necessary  to  his  sovereign  ; 
and  to  force  him,  by  the  ill  posture  of  his  aflFairs,  to  throw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  a  minister,  who  was  best  acquainted  with,  and  then  actually  in  the 
administration  of  them.  How  villainous  was  this  !  Apelles  prevailed  with 
Leontius  and  Megaleas,  his  two  confidants,  to  behave  with  negligence  in 
the  employments  with  which  they  should  be  intrusted.  As  for  himself  he 
went  to  Chalcis,  upon  pretence  of  having  some  afl^airs  to  transact ;  and 
there,  as  his  orders  were  punctually  obeyed  by  every  one,  he  stopped  the 
convoys  of  money  which  were  sending  to  the  king;  and  thereby  reduced 
him  to  such  necessity,  that  he  was  forced  to  pawn  iiis  plate  to  subsist 
himself  and  his  houshold. 
Philip  having  put  to  sea,  arrived  the  second  day  at  Patric  ;  and  from 
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thoncc  havinsr  landed  at  Cpphalpnia,*  he  laid  siege  to  Paleis,  a  city 
which,  from  its  situation,  would  be  of  <ifreat  advantage  to  him,  as  a  place 
of  arms;  and  as  enabling  him  to  infest  the  territories  of  his  enemies. 
He  caused  his  military  engines  to  be  advanced,  and  mines  to  be  run. 
One  of  the  ways  of  making  breaches,  was,  to  dig  out  the  earth  under  the 
very  foundation  of  the  walls.  When  they  were  got  to  it,  they  propped 
and  su|)ported  the  vails  with  great  wooden  beams,  to  which  the  miners 
afterwards  set  fire,  and  then  retired;  when  presently  great  part  of  the 
wall  would  fall  down.  As  the  Macedonians  had  worked  with  incredible 
ardour,  they  very  soon  made  a  breach  more  than  thirty  fathoms  wide. 
Leonlius  was  commanded  to  mount  this  breach  with  his  troops.  Had  he 
exerted  himself  ever  so  little,  the  city  would  certainly  have  been  taken  ; 
but  he  attacked  the  enemy  very  faintly,  so  that  he  was  repulsed,  lost  a 
great  number  of  his  men,  and  Philip  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  The 
moment  he  began  it,  the  enemy  had  sent  Lycurgus  with  some  troops  into 
Messenia,  and  Doiimachns  with  half  of  tlie  army  into  Thessaly,  to  oblige 
Philip,  by  this  double  diversion,  to  lay  aside  his  enterprise.  Deputies 
had  arrived  soon  after  from  the  Acarnanians  and  Messenians.  Philip, 
having  raised  the  siege,  assembled  his  council,  to  debate  on  which  side 
he  should  turn  his  arms.  The  Messenians  represented,  that  in  one  day 
the  forces  might  march  from  Cephalenia  into  their  country,  and  at  once 
overpower  Lycurgus,  who  did  not  expect  to  be  so  suddenly  attacked. 
Leontius  enforced  this  advice  very  strongly.  His  secret  reason  was, 
that  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  Phiiip  t<>  return,  as  the  winds  would 
be  directly  contrary  at  that  time,  he  therefore  would  be  forced  to  stay 
there,  by  which  means  the  campaign  would  be  spent  and  nothing  done. 
The  Acarnanians,  on  the  contrary,  urged  him  to  march  directly  into 
iEtolia,  wliicii  was  then  unprovided  with  troops  :  declaring,  that  the 
whole  country  might  be  laid  v^raste  without  the  least  resistance  ;  and  that 
Dorimachus  would  be  prevented  from  making  an  irruption  into  Macedo- 
nia. Aratus  did  not  fail  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  latter  opinion  ;  and 
the  king,  who  from  the  time  of  the  cowardly  attack  at  Paleis,  had  begun 
to  suspect  Leontius,  acciuiesced  in  the  advice  of  Aratus. 

Having  provided  for  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  Messenians,  he  went 
from  Cephalenia,  arrived  the  second  day  at  Leucadia,  from  thence  en- 
tered the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  and  came  a  little  before  day-break  to  Lim- 
naea.  Immediately  he  commanded  Oie  soldiers  to  take  some  refreshment, 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  baggage,  and  be  ready  for 
marching.  In  the  afternoon,  Philip  having  left  the  baggage  under  a 
strong  guard,  set  out  from  Limnaea ;  and  after  a  march  of  about  sixty 
furlongs,  he  halted,  to  give  his  army  some  time  for  refreshment  and  rest. 
He  then  marched  all  night,  and  arrived  at  day-break  at  the  river  Ache- 
lous,  intending  to  fall  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  upon  Thermae.  Leon- 
tius advised  the  king  to  halt  for  some  time,  giving  for  his  reason,  that  as 
the  soldiers  had  been  fatigued  with  the  length  of  their  march,  it  would 
be  proper  for  them  to  take  breath ;  but,  in  reality,  to  give  the  ^tolians 
time  to  prepare  for  their  defence.  Aratus,  on  the  contrary,  knowing 
that  opportunity  is  swift-winged,  and  that  Leontius's  advice  was  mani- 
festly traitorous,  conjured  Philip  to  seize  the  favourable  moment,  and  set 
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out  on  his  march  that  instant.  The  king,  who  was  already  offended  at 
Leontius,  and  began  to  suspect  him.  sets  out  immediately,  crosses  the 
Achelous,  and  marches  directly  to  Thermae,  through  a  very  rugged  and 
almost  iniperTious  road  cut  between  very  steep  rocks.  This  was  the 
capital  city  of  the  country,  in  which  the  ^tolians  every  year  held  their 
fairs  and  solenm  assemblies,  as  well  for  the  worship  of  the  gods,  as  for 
the  election  of  magistrates.  As  this  city  was  thought  impregnable,  be- 
cause of  the  advantage  of  its  situation,  and  that  no  enemy  had  ever  dared 
to  approacli  it ;  the  vEtolians  used  to  leave  their  richest  effects  and  all 
thair  wealth  there,  imagining  they  were  very  safe.  But  how  great  was 
their  surprise,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  they  saw  Philip  enter  it 
with  his  army. 

After  having  taken  immense  spoils  in  the  night,  the  Macedonians 
pitched  their  camp.  The  next  morning  it  was  resolved  that  the  most 
valuable  effects  should  be  carried  away  ;  and  having  piled  up  the  rest  of 
the  booty  at  the  head  of  the  camp,  they  set  fire  to  it.  They  did  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  arms  which  hung  on  the  galleries  of  the  temple  ;  the 
best  were  laid  by  for  service,  and  the  remainder,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  fifteen  thousand,  were  burnt  to  ashes.  Hitherto  everything  which 
had  been  transacted  was  just,  and  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  war.  But 
the  Macedonians  did  not  stop  here.  Transported  with  fury  at  the  remem- 
brance of  the  wild  havoc  which  the  iEtolians  had  made  in  Dium  and 
Dodona,  they  set  fire  to  the  galleries  of  the  temple,  tore  down  all  the 
offerings  which  hung  on  them,  among  which  were  some  of  exceeding 
beauty  and  prodigious  value.  Not  satisfied  with  burning  the  roofs, 
they  razed  the  temple.  The  statues,  of  which  there  were  at  least  two 
thousand,  were  thrown  down.  A  great  number  of  them  were  broken  to 
pieces  ;  and  those  only  spared  wliich  were  known,  by  their  form  or  in- 
scriptions, to  represent  gods.    They   wrote  the  following  verse  on  the 

walls:  — 

Remember  Dium  :  Dium  sends  you  this. 

Tiio  liorror  witli  which  the  sacrileges  committed  by  the  ^tolrans  ftt 
Dium  liad  inspired  Philip  and  his  allies,  without  doubt  convinced  them 
thai  they  might  revenge  it  by  the  commission  of  the  like  crimes;  and 
that  I  hey  were  then  making  just  reprisals.  However,  says  Polybius, 
the  reader  will  allow  me  to  think  otherwise.  To  support  hi»  opinion, 
he  cites  three  great  examples,  taken  from  the  very  family  of  the  prince 
whose  conduct  he  here  censures.  Antigonns,  after  having  defeated 
Cleomenes,  king  of  the  Lacedsenionians,  and  possessed  himself  ofSparta, 
so  far  from  extending  his  rage  to  the  temples  and  sacred  things,  did  nol 
even  make  those  he  had  conquered  feel  the  effects  of  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  rest<»red  to  them  the  form  of  governniont  which  they  had  received 
from  their  ancestors,  and  treated  them  with  the  highest  testimonies  of 
kindness  and  friendship.  Philip,  to  whom  the  royal  family  owed  all  its 
splendour,  and  who  defeated  the  Athenians  atChasronea,  made  them  sen- 
sible of  his  power  and  victory  by  no  other  marks  than  his  beneficence; 
restoring  their  prisoners  without  ransom;  himself  taking  care  of  the 
dead,  ordering  Antipater  to  convey  their  bones  to  Athens,  and  giving 
clothes  to  such  of  the  prisoners  as  were  most  in  want  of  them.  And 
lastly,  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  height  of  his  fury  against  Thebes, 
which  he  razed  to  the  ground,  so  far  from  being  forgetful  of  the  venera- 
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Uon  due  to  the  gods,  took  care  not  to  suffer  his  soldiers  (even  through 
imprudence)  to  do  the  least  injury  to  the  temples  and  other  sacred  places; 
and  what  is  still  more  worthy  ouv  admiration,  in  his  war  wiUi  the  Per- 
sians, who  had  plundered  and  burned  most  of  the  temples  in  Greece, 
Alexander  spared  and  reverenced  all  places  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
the  gods. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  continues  Polybius,  ihat  Philip,  mindful  of  the 
examples  his  ancestors  set  him,  had  strove  to  show  that  he  had  succeeded 
rather  to  their  moderation  and  magnanimity,  than  to  their  empire  and 
power.  The  laws  of  war,  indeed,  frequently  oblige  a  conqueror  to  de- 
molish towns  and  citadels  ;  to  fill  up  harbours,  to  capture  men  and  ships, 
to  carry  off  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  things  of  a  like  nature,  jn  order 
to  lessen  the  strength  of  the  enemy  and  increase  his  own  :  but  to  destroy 
what  neither  can  &o  hira  any  prejudice,  nor  will  contribute  to  the  defeat 
of  the  enemy;  to  burn  temples,  to  break  statues,  and  similar  ornaments 
of  a  city,  in  pieces  ;  certainly  nothing  but  the  wildest  and  most  extrava- 
gant fury  can  be  capable  of  such  violence.  It  is  not  merely  to  ruin  and 
destroy  those  who  have  done  us  injury,  that  we  ought  to  declare  war,  in 
case  we  desire  to  be  thought  just  and  equitable  ;  but  only  to  oblige  such 
people  to  acknowledge  and  make  amends  for  their  faults.  The  true  end 
of  war  is  not  to  involve  in  the  same  ruin  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  tut 
rather  to  save  both.  These  are  the  sentiments  of  a  soldier  and  a  hea- 
then. Though  Philip,  on  this  occasion,  showed  no  great  regard  for 
religion,  he  acted  like  an  excellent  captain.  His  view  in  putting  to  sea, 
was  to  go  and  surprise  the  city  of  Thermae,  taking  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  part  of  the  iEtclian  forces.  To  conceal  his  design,  he  took 
so  large  a  compass,  as  left  the  enemy  in  doubt  with  regard  to  the  place 
he  intended  to  attack;  and  prevented  their  seizing  some  passes  of  the 
mountains  and  defiles  in  which  he  might  have  been  stopped  short.  Some 
rivers  were  to  be  passed  :  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make  the  utmost 
haste,  and  turn  short  upon  ^tolia  by  a  swift  counter-march.  This 
Philip  does  without  listening  to  the  advice  of  traitors.  To  lighten  his 
army,  he  leaves  his  bag.gage.  He  goes  through  the  defiles  without  meet- 
ing the  least  obstacle,  and  enters  Thermse,  as  if  he  had  dropped  from  tlie 
skies ;  so  well  had  he  concealed  and  hastened  his  march,  of  which  the 
enemy  did  not  seem  to  have  had  the  least  suspicion. 

His  retreat  was  full  as  extraordinary.  To  secure  it  he  had  seized 
upon  several  important  posts ;  expecting  that  at  his  coming  down,  his 
rear-guard  particularly  would  be  attacked.  It  was  accordingly  charged 
at  two  different  times  ;  however,  the  prudent  precautions  he  had  taken, 
entirely  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy. 

An  enterprise  so  well  concerted,  so  secretly  carried  on,  and  executed 
with  so  much  wisdom  and  dispatch,  surpasses  the  abilities  of  so  young  a 
prince  as  Philip  ;  and  seems  to  characterize  a  veteran  warrior,  long  ex- 
ercised in  all  the  arts  and  stratagem.?  of  war.  We  can  scarce  doubt 
(and  Polybius  seems  to  insinuate  it  evidently  enough)  that  Aratus,  as  he 
had  been  the  i^rst  contriver  of  so  noble  a  project,  was  also  the  soul^  as  it 
were,  and  ciiief  agent  in  it  afterwards.  T  have  already  observed,  that 
his  talents  lay  more  in  conducting  a  warlike  stratagem,  in  forming  extra- 
ordinary entei  prises,  and  in  gi\ing  success  to  them  by  his  bold  cotmsels, 
han  in  executing  them  himself.  How  happy  is  it  for  a  young  prince  to 
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possess  a  general  of  this  character  ;  prudent,  able,  versed  by  long  expe- 
rience, and  habituated  to  all  the  parts  of  the  art  of  war  ;  to  be  able  Jo 
appreciate  the  worth  of  these  qualities ;  to  be  perfectly  sensible  of  their 
high  Talue  ;  to  be  docile  to  his  advice,  though  frequently  contrary  to  his 
own  taste  and  opinion  ;  and  to  let  himself  be  guided  by  such  wise  coun- 
sels! After  the  happy  success  of  an  action,  the  person  whose  advice 
directed  it  vanisheii.  and  all  the  glory  of  it  reflected  upon  the  monarch. 
Plutarch,*  who  enforces  what  I  have  now  said,  thinks  it  equally  glo- 
rious to  Philip  for  suffering  himself  to  be  guided  by  such  good  counsels, 
and  to  Aratus  for  having  ability  to  suggest  them. 

When  Philip,  who  had  marched  back  the  same  way  he  came,  was  ar- 
rived at  Limnaea,  finding  himself  in  repose  and  security,  he  offered  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods,  by  way  of  thanksgiving  for  the  success  they  had  given 
to  his  arms;  and  made  a  splendid  banquet  for  his  officers,  who  were  as 
strongly  affected  as  himself  with  the  glory  he  had  acquired.  Leontius 
and  Megaleas  were  the  only  persons  who  heartily  repi:ied  at  the  good 
fortune  of  their  sovereign.  Every  one  soon  perceived  that  they  did  not 
share  with  the  rest  of  the  company  in  the  joy  which  so  successful  an  ex- 
pedition must  naturally  create.  During  the  whole  entertainment,  they 
vented  their  animosity  against  Aratus  in  the  most  insulting  and  most 
shocking  railleries.  But  words  were  not  all ;  for,  at  their  rising  from 
the  banquet,  heated  tritii  the  fumes  of  wine  and  fired  with  anger,  they 
threw  stones  at  him  all  the  way,  till  he  was  got  into  his  tent.  The  whole 
army  was  in  an  uproar  ;  and  the  noise  reaching  Ilie  kir.g.  lie  caused  an 
exact  enquiry  to  be  made  into  the  affair  ;  laid  a  fine  of  twenty  talentst 
on  Megaleas,  and  threw  him  into  prison.  Leontius,  hearing  of  what 
had  happened,  ran  with  a  crowd  of  soldiers  to  the  king's  tent ;  persuaded 
that  the  young  prince  would  be  frightened  at  seeing  so  great  a  body  of 
men,  and  for  that  reason  he  prompted  to  change  his  resolution.  Being 
come  into  the  king's  presence,  *  Who  has  been  so  bold,'  says  he,  '  as  to 
lay  hands  on  Megaleas  and  throw  liim  into  prinon?'  '  1,'  answered  the 
king,  in  a  lofty  tone.  This  terrified  Leontius  ;  so  that,  after  venting  a 
deep  sigh,  ho  left  the  king's  tent  iw  a  rage.  Some  days  after  he  gave 
security  for  the  fine  laid  on  Megaleas,  who  was  then  set  at  liberty. 

During  Philip's  expedition  against  /Etolla,  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan 
king,  had  engaged  in  an  enterprise  against  the  Messenians,  but  it  proved 
abortive.  Dorimachus,  who  had  led  a  considerable  body  of  vEtolians 
into  Thes9aly»  with  an  intention  to  lay  waste  the  country,  and  to  oblige 
Philip  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paleis,  in  order  to  ^o  and  succour  his  allies, 
found  troops  there  ready  prepared  to  give  hini  a  warm  reception.  He 
did  not  venture  to  attack  them.  The  news  of  Philip's  inroad  into  .Elolia, 
forced  him  to  hasten  thither  to  defend  his  own  country.  But  though  ho 
made  the  utmost  expedition,  he  arrived  too  late  ;  the  Macedonians  hav- 
ing already  quitted  it. 

Philip  marched  his  army  with  almost  incredible  diligence.  Having 
left  Leucadia  with  his  fleet,  and  being  arrived  at  Corinth,  he  laid  up  his 
ships  in  the  harbour  of  Lechicum,  landed  his  troops,  began  his  march, 
and,  passing  through  Argos,  arrived  on  the  twelfth  day  at  Tegea,  which 
he  had  fixed  for  the  rendezvous  of  his  allies.  The  Spartans  having  heard 
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from  public  ri-poit  what  had  passed  at  Thermai,  were  truly  alarmed  when 
Ihey  saw  that  younj^  victor  in  their  territories,  where  he  was  not  expected 
so  suddenly.  Some  actions  toolv  place  between  the  two  armies,  in  which 
Philip  had  always  the  advantage;  but  I  shall  omit  the  particulars  to 
avoid  prolixity.  Philip  displayed,  on  all  occasions,  a  bravery  and  pru- 
dence far  above  his  years  ;  and  this  expedition  did  him  no  less  honour 
than  that  of  ^Etolia.  After  laying  waste  the  whole  country,  and  taking 
abimdanco  of  spoils,  lie  returned  by  the  way  of  Argos  to  Corinth. 

Here  he  found  ambassadors  from  Rhodes  and  Chios,  who  came  to  offer 
him  their  mediation,  and  to  incline  both  parties  to  peace.  The  king 
dissembling  his  real  intentions,  told  them  that  he  had  always  wished,  and  - 
did  still  wish,  to  be  at  peace  with  the  /Etolians  ;  and  therefore  cliarged 
thera,  at  their  going  away,  to  dispose  them  to  it.  He  afterwards  landed 
at  Lechaeum,  in  order  to  go  from  thence  to  Phocis,  where  he  intended  to 
engage  in  some  more  important  enterprise. 

The  faction  formed  by  Leontius,  Megaleas,  and  Ptolemy,  who  also  was 
one  of  Philip's  principal  officers,  having  employed  all  the  clandestine 
metltods  possible,  to  remove  and  destroy  all  those  who  either  opposed  or 
vere  suspected  by  them  ;  and  seeing  with  grief,  that  those  secret  prac- 
tices had  not  been  as  successful  as  they  had  flattered  themselves,  re- 
solved to  make  themselves  formidable  even  to  their  sovereign,  by  em- 
ploying the  authority  they  had  over  the  forces,  to  draw  off  their  affections 
from  him,  and  to  attach  them  to  tlieir  own  interest.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  army  had  staid  in  Corinth;  and  they  imagined,  that  the  absence 
of  the  king  gave  them  a  favourable  opportunity  for  executing  their 
designs.  They  represented  to  the  light-armed  troops,  and  to  the  guards, 
that  for  the  sake  of  the  public  welfare  they  exposed  thtmselves  to  the 
greatest  toils  and  dangers  of  war:  that  nevertheless  justice  had  not  been 
done  tliem,  nor  the  ancient  law  relating  to  the  distribution  of  plunder 
been  observed  with  regard  to  them.  The  young  men,  fired  by  these 
seditious  discourses,  divide  themselves  into  bands,  plunder  the  houses  of 
the  principal  courtiers,  and  carry  their  fury  to  that  excess,  as  to  force 
the  gates  of  the  king's  palace,  and  break  to  pieces  the  tiles  which  covered 
it.  Immediately  a  great  tumult  broke  out  in  the  city,  of  which  Philip 
having  notice,  he  left  Lechaeum  in  great  haste.  He  then  assembles  the 
Macedonians  in  the  theatre,  where,  in  a  speech  intermixed  with  gentle- 
ness and  severity,  lie  makes  them  sensible  of  their  fault.  In  the  trouble 
and  confusion  which  reigned  at  that  time,  some  declared  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  seize  and  punish  the  promoters  of  this  insurrection  ;  and 
others,  that  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  appease  them  by  gentle  methods, 
and  forget  all  that  was  past. 

The  king  was  still  young  ;  so  that  his  authority  was  not  entirely  con- 
firmed in  the  minds  of  the  people  and  soldiery.  Those  who  were  against 
him  enjoyed  the  highest  post  in  the  kingdom  ;  had  governed  it  during 
his  minority ;  had  filled  all  employments  with  their  creatures:  had  ac- 
quired a  kind  of  unlimited  power  over  all  orders  of  the  state  ;  had  the 
command  of  the  forces,  and  during  a  long  time  had  employed  the  most 
insinuating  arts  to  gain  their  affection,  and  had  divided  the  whole  ad- 
niinistralion  among  themselves.  In  so  delicate  a  conjuncture,  he  did  not 
think  it  adviseable  to  come  to  an  open  rupture,  lest  he  should  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  people,  by  employing  chastisements  at  an  unseasonable 
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time.  For  this  reason  he  stifled  his  resentment,  pretending  to  be  f  ery 
well  satisfied ;  and  haying  exhorted  his  forces  to  union  and  peace,  he 
went  baclt  to  Lechseum.  But  after  this  insiirreclion,  it  was  not  easy  for 
him  to  execute  in  Phocis  the  schemes  he  liad  ])rojected. 

Leontius  having  now  lost  all  hopes,  after  so  many  fruitless  attempts, 
had  recourse  to  Apelles.  He  sent  courier  upon  courier,  to  give  him 
notice  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  and  to  urge  his  presence  immediately. 
That  minister,  during  his  stay  in  Chalcis,  had  disposed  of  all  things  in 
the  most  despotic  manner,  and  by  that  means  was  universally  odious. 
According  to  him,  the  king,  being  still  young,  had  no  manner  of  power, 
but  obeyed  implicitly  the  dictates  of  his  (Apelles's)  will.  He  arrogated 
to  himself  the  management  of  all  affairs,  as  having  full  power  to  act  in 
every  thing  as  he  should  think  fit.  The  magistrates  of  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly,  and  the  oflRcers  who  enjoyed  any  employment,  made  their  re- 
ports to  him  alone.  In  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  scarce  the  least  mention 
was  made  of  the  king :  for  whether  any  resolutions  were  to  be  taken, 
affairs  to  be  regulated,  judgments  passed,  honours  to  be  bestowed,  or 
favours  to  be  granted,  Apelles  engrossed  and  transacted  all  things. 

Philip  had  long  before  been  apprised  of  this  conduct  of  Apelles,  which 
gave  him  very  great  uneasiness.  Aratus  was  frequently  urgent  with  him 
to  exert  himself  on  this  occasion,  and  endeavoured  to  make  him  throw 
off  his  irresolution  find  servitude:  bat  the  king  concealed  his  thougiits, 
and  did  not  discover  his  resolutions  to  any  body.  Apelles,  not  knowing 
how  the  king  was  disposed  toward  him,  but  persuaded,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  instant  he  appeared  before  his  sovereign,  he  would  not  fail  of 
taking  his  opinion  In  all  things,  hastened  from  Chalcis  to  the  support  of 
Leontius. 

When  he  arrived  in  Corinth,  Leontius,  Ptolemy,  and  Megaleas,  who 
commanded  the  flower  of  the  troops,  engaged  all  the  young  men  to  go 
and  meet  him.  Apelles,  tlius  received  with  pomp  and  splendour,  and 
attended  by  a  large  body  of  officers  and  soldiers,  advances  directly  to 
the  king's  palace,  which  he  was  going  to  enter  as  usual.  However,  the 
officer  who  attended  at  the  gate  (having  been  instructed  before)  stopped 
him  short,  and  told  him  that  Ids  majesty  was  busy.  Astonished  at  so 
uncommon  a  reception,  which  he  no  ways  expected,  he  deliberated  for 
some  time  how  he  ought  to  behave,  and  at  last  withdrew  in  the  utmost 
confusion.  Nothing  is  so  transient  and  frail  as  a  borrowed  power,  not 
supported  by  foundations  or  strength  of  its  own.  The  shining  train  he 
had  caused  to  follow  him  vanisiied  in  an  instant;  and  he  arrived  at  his 
own'house  followed  only  by  his  domestics:  a  lively  image,  says  Poly- 
bius,  of  what  happens  in  the  courts  of  kings  ;  and  of  Ihu  fate  which  the 
most  powerful  courtiers  ought  to  dread.  A  few  days  suffice  to  show 
their  most  exalted  state  and  fall.  Like  counters,  which  one  monunt  are 
of  the  highest,  and  the  next  of  the  most  inconsiderable  value,  at  the  will 
of  him,  who  reckons  with  them  :  as  princes  please  to  extend  or  withdraw 
their  favours,  to-day  they  enjoy  the  greatest  credit,  and  the  next  are 
reduced  to  the  extremes  of  misery  and  universal  disgrace.  Megaleas, 
sensible  of  the  storm  he  himself  might  expect,  now  the  prime  minister 
was  disgraced,  thought  of  nothing  but  how  he  might  best  secure  himself 
by  flight,  and  accordingly  withdrew  to  Thebes,  leaving  F^eonlius  bound 
for  twenty  talents,  which  he  had  engaged  to  see  his  accomplice  pay. 
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The  king,  whether  lie  was  unwilling  to  drive  ApelleS  to  despair,  or 
whether  ho  did  not  think  his  power  sufficiently  established  to  exert  it  in 
an  extraordinary  manner  ;  or  from  some  remains  of  esteem  and  {,'rati- 
tude  for  his  guardian  and  goveraor  ;  still  continued  occasionally  to  con- 
verse with  him,  and  left  liiru  some  other  honours  of  that  kind  ;  but  he 
excluded  liim  from  the  council,  and  from  the  number  of  those  he  used  to 
invito  to  supper  with  him.  On  his  arrival  at  Sicyon,  the  magistrates 
offered  him  a  house  ;  but  he  preferred  that  of  Aratus,  whom  he  never 
quitted,  and  spent  whole  days  in  his  company.  As  for  Apelles,  he  or- 
dered him  to  retire  to  Corinth. 

Having  removed  Leontius  from  his  command  of  the  guards,  which 
were  ordered  to  march  elsewhere,  upon  pretence  of  their  being  employed 
upon  some  urgent  occasion,  he  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison ;  the 
pretended  reason  of  which  was,  to  oblige  him  to  pay  the  twenty  talents 
for  which  he  had  engaged  for  Megaleas  ;  but  in  reality  to  secure  his 
person,  and  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  troops.  Leontius  sent  word 
of  this  to  the  infantry  over  which  he  had  commanded,  •who  that  moment 
sent  a  petition  to  the  king,  importing,  that  if  Leontius  were  charged  with 
some  new  crime  for  which  he  deserved  to  be  imprisoned,  they  insisted 
that  nothing  might  be  decreed  against  him  but  in  their  presence:  that  if 
he  refused  them  that  favour,  they  should  look  upon  this  refusal  as  a  con- 
tempt, and  a  signal  insult ;  (such  was  the  liberty  the  Macedonians  had 
the  privilege  of  using  with  their  king  ;)  but  that  in  case  Leontius  was 
imprisoned  only  for  the  twenty  talents,  they  offered  to  pay  that  sum 
among  them.  This  testimony  of  their  affection  did  but  inflame  the  king's 
anger,  and  hasten  the  death  of  Leontius. 

During  this  interval,  there  arrived  from  ^tolia,  ambassadors  from 
Rhodes  and  Chios,  after  having  prevailed  with  the  iEtolians  to  consent 
to  a  thirty  days'  truce.  They  assured  the  king,  that  the  jEtolians  were 
inclined  to  a  peace.  Philip  accepted  of  tlie  truce,  and  wrote  to  the  allies, 
desiring  them  to  send  their  plenipotentiaries  to  Patrae,  to  negociate  a 
pi  ace  with  the  /Etolians.  He  himself  sat  out  immediately  for  that  place 
from  Lecliaeum,  and  arrived  there  after  two  days'  sail.  He  then  received 
letters,  directed  by  Megaleas  from  Phocis  to  the  ^tolians,  in  which  that 
traitor  exhorted  the  ^]tolians  not  to  entertain  the  least  fear,  but  to  con- 
tinue the  war  ;  that  Philip  was  in  the  utmost  aistress  for  want  of  ammu- 
nition and  provisions  ;  to  which  he  added  expressions  highly  injurious 
to  the  king.  Philip,  upon  reading  these  letters,  judged  Apelles  the  chief 
author  of  them,  seized  both  him  and  his  son  ;  at  the  same  time  he  sent  to 
Thebes,  with  orders  for  Megaleas  to  be  proceeded  against  there  ;  how- 
ever, he  did  not  stay  for  his  trial,  but  laid  violent  hands  on  himself.  A 
little  after  Apelles  and  his  son  were  also  put  to  death. 

I  do  not  know  whether  history  can  furnish  us  with  a  more  remarkable 
example  of  the  ascendant  which  a  favourite  may  gain  over  the  mind  of  a 
young  sovereign,  in  order  to  satiate  with  impunity  his  avarice  and  am- 
bition. Apelles  had  been  Philip's  guardian,  and  as  such  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  his  education.  He  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  council  of 
regency  established  by  the  late  king.  This  double  title  of  guardian  and 
governor,  had,  on  one  side,  inspired  the  young  prince  (as  might  naturally 
be  expected)  with  sentiments  of  regard,  esteem,  respect,  and  confidence 
for  Apelles;    aud,  oa  the  other,  had  made  Apelles  assume  an  air  of 
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auttiorlty  and  command  over  his  pupil,  which  ho  nevoi  lu'ul  .islde.  Hhiiij; 
did  not  want  ifenius,  judgment,  or  penetration.  When  he  arrived  to 
more  mature  years,  ht-  perceived  into  what  hands  he  had  fallen,  but  at 
the  same  time  shut  his  eyes  to  all  Iiis  master's  faults.  He  had  discovered, 
more  than  once,  the  mean  jealousy  which  j\pelles  entertained  of  con- 
spicuous merit  of  every  kind  ;  and  his  declared  hatred  of  all  such  of  the 
king's  subjects  as  were  most  capable  of  serving  him.  Proofs  of  ids  ex- 
torlion  and  oppression  were  daily  renewed,  and  the  repeated  complaints 
against  ihem  rendered  the  govirnment  odious  and  insupportable.  How- 
ever, all  this  made  no  impression,  or  but  a  very  slight  one,  on  the  mind 
of  the  young  king,  over  which  the  prime  minister  had  gained  such  an 
influence,  that  he  even  stood  in  fear  of  him.  The  reader  has  seen  hov? 
extremely  diflicult  it  was  for  the  king  to  break  this  charm. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ^l^toliaus  wished  earnestly  that  the  peace  might 
be  concluded  ;  and  were  quite  weary  of  a  war,  in  which  all  their  expec- 
tations had  been  frustrated.  They  had  flattered  thcmsBlves,  that  they 
'had  to  do  with  a  young  unexperienced  king,  and  accordingly  believed 
that  they  miglit  amuse  him  as  a  child  ;  but  Philip,  on  the  contrary,  had 
I)roved  to  them,  that  in  wisdom  and  resolution  he  was  a  man,  and  that 
they  liad  bt  iiaved  like  children. in  all  their  enterprises.  But  having  heard 
of  the  insuiicction  of  the  troops,  and  the  conspiracy  of  Apelles  and 
Leontius,  they  postponed  the  day  on  which  they  were  to  meet  at  Patrse 
in  hopes  that  some  sedition  would  break  out  at  court,  to  perplex  and 
embroil  the  king's  affairs.  Philip,  who  wished  fur  nothing  more  ardently 
than  to  break  oil'  the  conferences  upon  the  peace,  joyfully  seized  the  op- 
portunity with  wliich  the  enemies  themselves  furnished  him ;  and  engaged 
tlie  allies,  who  were  come  to  the  rendezvous,  to  continue  the  war.  He 
then  set  sail  on  his  return  to  Corinth.  He  gate  the  Macedonians  leave 
to  go  by  the  way  of  Thessaly,  to  take  up  their  winter-qnarters  in  their 
own  country  :  then  coasting  Attica  along  the  Euripiis,  he  went  from 
Cenchraia  to  Demetrias,*  where  ho  found  Ptolemy,  the  only  conspirator 
that  survived  ;  and  caused  sentence  of  death  to  be  passed  upon  him  in 
an  assembly  of  Macedonians. 

All  these  incidents  happened  at  the  time  that  Hannibal  was  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Po  in  Italy  ;  and  Antiochus,  after  having  sub- 
dued the  greatest  part  of  Coele-syria,  he  had  sent  his  troops  into  winter- 
quarters.  It  was  then  also  that  Lycurgus,  king  of  Lacedaomonia,  fled 
to  ^tolia,  in  order  to  secure  himself  from  the  danger  of  the  Ephori, 
who,  on  a  false  report  that  this  king  designed  to  embroil  the  state,  had 
assembled  in  the  night,  and  invested  his  house,  in  order  to  seize  his  per- 
son. But  Lycurgus,  having  some  notion  of  this,  fled  witb  his  whole 
family.  However,  he  was  recalled  a  little  after,  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  the  suspicions  raised  against  him  were  all  groundless.  It  being 
now  winter,  Philip  returned  to  Macedonia. 

Eperatus  was  by  this  time  universally  despised  by  the  Aehieans  ;  no- 
body obeyed  his  orders  ;  and  the  country  being  open  and  defenceless, 
dreadful  havoc  was  made  in  it.  The  cities  being  abandoned,  and  receiv- 
ing no  succours,  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  an<l  consequently 
could  scarce  furnish  their  quota.    Tiie  auxiliary  troojjs,  the  |)ayment  of 

*  A  maritime  city  of  Thessaly. 
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whose  arrears  was  put  olf  from  day  to  day,  served  as  they  were  paid, 
H^nd  jjreat  numbers  of  them  deserted.  All  this  was  owing  to  the  incapacity 
of  the  general ;  and  the  reader  has  seen  in  what  manner  he  was  elected. 
Ha]ipily  for  the  Achaians,  the  time  of  his  command  was  almost  expired. 
He  quitted  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring-,  and  the  elder  Aratus  was 
ajjpointed  to  succeed  him. 

Philip,  in  his  journey  to  Macedonia,  had  taken  Bylazora,  the  greatest 
city  in  Peonia,  and  the  most  advantageously  situated  for  making  incur- 
sions from  Dardania  into  Macedonia;  so  that  having  possessed  himself 
ofit,  hehad  very  little  to  fear  from  tho  Dardanians,  After  taking  that 
city,  he  marched  again  towards  Greece.  He  judged  it  would  be  pro- 
per to  lay  siege  to  Thebes  of  Phthiotis,  from  whence  the  iEtolians 
used  to  make  continual  inroads,  and  at  the  same  time  commit  great  waste 
in  the  territories  of  Deraetrias,  Pharsalus,  and  even  Larissa.  The  at- 
tack was  carried  on  with  great  bravery,  and  the  defence  was  equally 
vigorous ;  but  at  last  the  besieged,  fearing  they  should  be  taken  by 
storm,  surrendered  the  city.  By  this  conquest,  Philip  secured  Magnesia 
and  Thessaly,  and  carried  off  a  great  booty  from  the  ^Etolians. 

Here  ambassadors  came  again  to  him  from  Chios,  Rhodes,  and  By- 
zantium, and  also  from  Ptolemy,  to  propose  the  concluding  of  a  peace. 
Philip  made  the  same  answer  as  before,  that  it  was  wliat  he  very  much 
desired  ;  and  that  they  had  only  to  enquire  of  the  xEtolians,  whether 
they  also  were  inclined  to  it.  Philip,  in  reality,  was  not  very  desirous 
of  peace,  but  he  did  not  care  to  declare  himself. 

He  afterwards  set  out  with  his  favourites,  for  the  Nemeean  games  at 
Argos.  Whilst  he  was  viewing  one  of  the  combats,  a  courier  arrived 
from  Macedonia,  with  advice  that  the  Romans  had  lost  a  great  battle  in 
Tuscany,  near  the  lake  Thrasymenus,  and  that  Hannibal  was  master  of 
the  open  country.  The  king  showed  this  letter  to  none  but  Demetrius 
of  Pharos,  giving  him  strict  charge  not  to  speak  of  it.  The  latter  took 
this  opportunity  to  represent  to  him,  tliat  he  ought  to  disengage  himself 
as  soon  as  possible  from  the  ^^tolian  war,  in  order  to  invade  Illyria,  and 
afterwards  cross  into  Italy.  He  added,  that  Greece,  already  subjected 
in  all  respects,  would  obey  him  no  less  afterwards  ;  that  the  Achaeans 
had  joined  voluntarily,  and  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  in  his  cause  ; 
that  the  JEtolians,  quite  depressed  and  discouraged  by  their  ill  success 
in  the  present  war,  would  not  fail  to  follow  their  example ;  that  if  he 
was  desirous  of  making  himself  master  of  the  whole  world,  a  noble  am- 
bition, which  suited  no  prince  better  than  himself,  he  must  begin  by  con- 
quering Italy :  that  after  the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  the  news  of  which 
he  had  then  received,  the  time  was  come  for  executing  so  noble  a  pro- 
ject, aftd  that  he  ought  not  to  delay  a  moment.  Such  counsel  could  not 
but  charm  a  king  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  successful  in  his  exploits, 
bold,  enterprising,  and  who  besides  was  sprung  from  a  family  which  had 
always  flattered  itself  with  the  hopes  of  universal  empire. 

Nevertheless,  as  he  was  master  of  his  temper,  and  governed  his 
thoughts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  discover  only  such  of  them  as  suited 
his  interest  (a  very  rare  and  valuable  quality  in  so  young  a  prince),  he 
did  not  express  too  great  an  inclination  for  peace,  though  he  now  ear- 
nestly desired  it.  He  therefore  only  caused  the  allied  states  to  be  told 
to  send  their  plenipotentiaries  to  Naupactum,  in  order  to  negotiate  a 
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peace  :  and  at  tlie  earnest  de-sire  of  the  ^tolians,  he  soon  arrivoci  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city,  at  the  head  of  liis  troops.  All  parties  were 
S.O  weary  of  the  war,  that  there  was  no  oceasion  for  long  conferences. 
The  first  article  which  the  king  caused  to  be  proposed  to  the  /Etolians, 
by  the  aTnbassadors  of  the  confederate  powers,  was,  that  every  one 
should  contini7e  in  possession  of  his  conquests  :  and  to  this  they  assented. 
The  rest  of  the  articles  were  soon  agreed  upon  ;  so  tliat  the  treaty  was 
ratified,  and  all  retired  to  their  respective  countries.  This  peace  con- 
cluded by  Philip  and  the  Achseans  with  the  jEtolians  ;  the  battle  lost  by 
the  Romans  near  the  lake  Thrasymenus  ;  and  the  defeat  of  Antiochus 
near  Raphia  ;  all  these  events  happened  in  the  third  year  of  the  140th 
Olympiad.— [A.  M.  3787.  Ant.  J.  C.  217.] 

In  the  first  separate  conference  held  in  presence  of  the  king,  and  the 
ambassadors  of  the  confederate  powers,  Agelns  of  Naupactum,  who  was 
one  of  them,  enforced  his  opinion  by  arguments  that  deserve  a  place 
here,  and  which  Polybius  has  thought  worthy  of  homp;  related  at  length 
in  his  history.     He  said  that  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  ttie  Greeks  would 
never  make  war  upon  one  another  :  that  it  would  be  a  great  blessing 
from  the  gods,  if.  breathing  only  the  same  srntinients,  they  should  all  in 
a  manner  join  hand  in  hand,  and  unite  their  whole  force,  to  secure  them 
from  the  iiisults  of  the  barbarians.     But  if  this  was  not  possible,  that  at 
least,  in  tlie  present  juncture,  they  ought  to  unite  together,  and  watch 
over  the  preservation  of  all  Greece  :  that,  to  be  sensible  of  the  necessity 
of  such  an  union,  they  need  but  turn  their  eyes  to  the  formidable  armies 
of  the  two  powerful  states  actually  engaged  in  war  :  that  it  was  evident 
to  every  one,  who  was  ever  so  little  versed  in  the  maxims  of  policy,  that 
the  conquerors,  whether  Carthaginians  or  Romans,  would  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  empire  of  Italy  and  Sicily  ;  but  would  doubtless  ex- 
tend their  projects  much   further  ;  that  all  the  Greeks  in  general,  and 
especially  Philip,  ought  to  keep  a  strict  eye  on  the  dangers  with  which 
they  were  threatened :  that  this  prince  would  have  nothing  to  fear,  if, 
instead  of  attempting  to  ruin  the  Greeks,  and  to  give  the  enemy  an  easier 
opportuaity  of  defeating  them,  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  he  would  labour 
as  much  for  their  welfare  as  his  own,  and  exert  himself  as  vigorously  in 
the  defence  of  all  Greece,  as  if  it  was  his  own  kingdom:  that  by  this 
means  he  would  acquire  the  brve  nnd  affection  nf  the  Greeks,  who  on 
their  parts  would  be  iuviolably  attached  to  him  in  all  his  enterprises  ; 
and,  by  their  fidelity  to  him,  disconcert  all  the  projects  which  foreigners 
might  form  against  his  kingdom:  that  if,  instead  of  barely  acting  upop 
the  defensive,  he  were  desirous  of  taking  the  field,  and  executing  some 
great  enterprise  ;  he  need  but  turn  his  arms  towards  the  West,  and  keep 
tan  eye  on  the  events  of  the  war  in  Italy :  that  provided  he  woidd  only 
putihimself  into  a  condition  for  seizing  successfully  the  first  opportunity 
that  should  present  itself,  every  thing  seemed  to  smootlie  the  way  for 
universal  empire:  that,  incase  he  had  any  difference  with  the  Greeks, 
he  should  leave  the  decision  of  it  to  another  season  ;    that  he  ought  espe- 
cially to  be  careful  to  preserve  to  himself  the  liberty  of  making  war  or 
peace  with  them,  whenever  he  might  think  proper  :  that  in  case  he  should 
suffer  the  storrt^  which  was  gathering  in  the  West  to  l?urst  ujion  Greece, 
it  was  very  much  to  be  feared,  that  it  would  then  be  no  longer   in  their 
po^/er  to  tate  up  arras,  to  treat  for  pe^ce,  nor  to  determine  their  affairs 
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in  a  inannuT  agreeable  to  theniselvos,  or  as  they  might  judge  most  expe- 
dient. Nothing  can  be  more  judicious  than  tliis  speech,  which  is  a  clear 
prediction  of  what  was  to  lia()pen  afterwards  to  Greece,  of  which  the 
Romans  will  soon  render  themselves  absolute,  masters.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  the  afl'airs  of  Italy  and  Africa  iniluence  those  of  Greece,  and 
direct  their  motions.  After  this,  neither  Philip,  nor  the  other  powers  of 
Greece,  regulated  their  conduct,  when  they  were  to  make  peace  or  war, 
by  the  state  of  their  respective  countries,  but  directed  all  their  views 
and  attention  towards  Italy.  The  Asiatics  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  did  the  same  soon  after.  All  those  who,  from  that  time,  had 
reasons  to  be  dissatisfied  witli  the  ooniluct  of  Philip  or  Attains,  no  longer 
addressed  Antiochus  or  Ptolemy  for  protection:  they  no  longer  turned 
their  eyes  to  the  south  or  east,  but  fixed  them  upon  the  west.  Sometimes 
ambassadors  were  sent  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  at  other  times  to  the 
Romans.  Some  also  came  to  Philip,  at  different  intervals,  from  the 
Romans,  who,  knowing  the  enterjirising  genius  of  that  prince,  were 
afraid  he  should  come  and  add  to  the  confusion  and  perplexity  of  their 
affairs :  which  is  what  the  sequel  of  this  history  will  now  show  us. 

SECT.  IV.— VARIOUS  EXPEDITIONS  OF  PHILIP  AND 
SULPITIUS  THE  ROMAN  PR/ETOR. 

The  war  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  who  were  the 
two  greatest  powers  at  that  time,  drew  the  attention  of  all  the  kings  and 
nations  of  tiie  earth.  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  imagined  that  he  was 
more  particularly  interested,  as  his  dominions  were  separated  from  Italy 
only  by  the  Adriatic  sea,  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  When  he  heard, 
by  the  rumours  which  were  spread,  that  Hannibal  had  marched  over  the 
Alps,  he  was  indeed  very  well  pleased  to  see  the  Romans  and  Cartha- 
ginians at  war  ;  but  as  the  event  was  doubtful,  he  did  not  yet  perceive 
clearly  which  of  those  powers  it  wonld  be  his  interest  to  join.  But  after 
Hannibal  had  gained  three  victories  successively,  all  his  doubts  were 
reuioved,  and  he  hesitated  no  longer.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  that 
general,  but  unhappily  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  They 
were  carried  to  Valerius  Levinus  the  prastor,  who  was  then  encamped 
near  Luceria.  The  principal  of  the  ambassadors.  Xenophanes  by  name, 
without  being  in  the  least  disconcerted,  answered  with  a  resolute  tone  of 
voice  ;  tliat  he  had  been  dispatclied  by  Philip  to  conclude  an  alliance  and 
friendship  with  the  Romans  ;  and  tiiat  he  had  orders  to  execute  with  the 
consuls,  as  well  as  with  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome.  Levinus,  over- 
joyed to  find,  at  a  time  when  the  defection  of  their  ancient  allies  had 
become  so  general,  so  powerful  a  monarch  desirous  of  making  an  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  treated  the  ambassadors  with  all  possible  respect,  and 
gave  them  an  escort  for  their  safety.  Being  arrived  in  Campania,  they 
escaped,  and  fled  to  Hannibal's  camp,  where  they  concluded  a  treaty, 
the  purport  of  which  was  as  follows  : — '  That  king  Plulip  should  cross 
into  Italy  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail,  and  lay  waste  the  sea-coasts  ; 
and  should  assist  the  Carthaginians  with  his  forces  both  by  sea  and  land  • 
that  the  latter,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  should  possess  all  Italy  and 
Rome;  and  that  Hannibal  should  have  all  the  spoils :  that  after  the 
conquest  of  Italy,  they  should  cross  into  Greece,  and  there  make  war 
against  any  power  the  king  should  nominate  ;  and  that  both  the  cities  of 
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the  contiiH'iit,  and  the  island  lying  towards  Macedonia,  should  be  en- 
joyed by  Philip,  and  annexed  to  his  dominions,'  Hannibal,  on  the  other 
side,  sent  ambassadors  to  Philip,  for  his  ratification  of  this  treaty  ;  and 
they  set  out  with  those  of  Macedonia.  I  observed  elsewhere,  that  in  this 
treaty,  the  whole  of  wliich  is  preserved  by  Polybius,*  express  mention 
is  made  of  a  g^reat  number  of  deities  of  the  two  nations,  as  present  at  this 
treaty,  and  witnesses  to  the  oaths  with  which  the  ceremony  was  attended. 
Polybius  omits  a  ^reat  number  of  particulars,  which,  according  to  Livy, 
were  stipulated  by  tliis  treaty. 

The  ambassadors,  who  set  out  together,  were  unhappily  discovered 
and  intercepted  by  the  Romans.  Xenophanes's  lie  would  not  do  him  the 
same  service  as  before.  The  Carthaginians  were  known  by  their  air,  their 
*ir«'ss  and  still  more  by  their  language.  Upon  them  were  found  letters  from 
Hannibal  to  Philip,  and  a  copy  of  the  treaty.  The  ambassadors  were 
carried  to  Rome.  In  the  condition  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Romans 
(attacked  so  vigorously  hy  Hannibal),  then  were,  the  discovery  of  a  new 
enemy,  so  powerful  as  Philip,  must  necessarily  alarm  them  prodigiously. 
But  it  is  on  such  occasions  that  the  Roman  grandeur  was  chiefly  consj)!- 
cuous.  For,  without  expressing  the  least  perplexity  or  discouragement, 
they  took  all  the  measures  necessary  for  carrying  on  this  new  war. 
Philip,  informed  of  what  had  befallen  his  ambassadors,  sent  a  second 
embassy  to  Hannibal,  which  was  more  successful  than  the  former,  and 
brought  back  the  treaty.  But  these  disappointments  prevented  their 
foruiing  any  enterprise  tliat  year,  and  still  kept  matters  in  suspense. 

Philip  was  now  wholly  employed  on  his  great  design  of  carrying  the 
war  into  Italy.  Demetrius  of  Pharos  being  with  him,  was  continually 
urging  him  to  that  enterprise  ;  not  so  much  out  of  Zeal  for  the  interest  of 
that  prince,  as  out  of  hatred  to  the  Romans,  who  had  dispossessed  him 
of  his  territories,  which  he  thought  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
recover  by  any  other  means.  It  was  by  his  counsel  that  lie  had  concluded 
a  peace  with  most  of  his  enemies,  in  order  that  he  might  devote  his 
whole  care  and  attention  to  this  war,  the  thoughts  of  which  haunted  him 
day  and  night  ;  so  that  even  in  his  dreams  he  spoke  of  notliing  but  of 
war  and  battles  with  the  Romans ;  and  frequently  would  start  from  his 
sleep,  in  the  higliest  agitation  of  mind,  and  covered  with  sweat.  This 
jirince,  who  was  still  young,  was  naturally  lively  and  ardent  in  all  his 
enterprises.  The  success  of  his  arms,  tlie  hopes  Demetrius  gave  him, 
and  tlie  remembrance  of  the  great  actions  of  his  predecessors,  kindled  an 
ardrmr  in  him,  which  inert  ased  daily. 

During  the  winter  season,  he  thought  of  fitting  out  a  fleet ;  not  with 
the  view  of  venturing  a  battle  with  the  Romans,  for  this  he  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  do  ;  but  to  transport  his  forces  into  Italy  with  the  greater 
expedition,  and  by  that  means  surprise  the  enemy  when  they  should 
least  expect  it.  Accordingly  he  made  the  lllyrians  build  a  hundred  or  a 
liundred  and  twenty  vessels  for  him;  and  after  having  exercised  his 
Macedonians  for  some  time  in  naval  discipline,  he  put  to  sea.  He  first 
seized  upon  the  city  of  Oricum,  situated  on  the  western  coast  of  Kjjirus. 
Valerius,  commander  of  the  fleet  that  lay  before  Brundusium,  having 
advice  of  it,  weighed  anchor  immediately  with  all  the  sliips  in  readiness 

♦  Polyb.  I.  vii.  p.  d()i— 507. 
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for  sailiiii?  ;  rc^took,  tho  next  day,  Orlcum,  in  whicli  Philip  iiad  left  but  a 
slender  garrison,  and  si  nt  a  large  reiulorcenient  to  the  aid  of  Apollonia, 
to  which  Philip  had  laid  siege.  Neviiis,  an  alile  and  experienced  officer, 
who  connnanded  this  reinforcement,  ha\ing  landed  his  troops  at  the 
mouth  of  tiie  river  Anus,  upon  which  Apollonia  stands,  marched  through 
a  by-way  ;  and  entered  the  city  in  the  night,  unperceived  Ijy  the  enemy. 
Tlie  Macedonians,  imagining  they  were  very  secure,  because  the  sea  lay 
between  them  and  the  enemy,  had  neglected  all  the  precautions  which 
the  rules  of  war  prescribe,  and  the  exactness  of  military  discipline  re- 
quires. Nevius,  being  informed  of  this,  marched  silently  out  of  the  city 
in  tiie  night,  and  arrived  in  the  camp,  where  he  found  all  the  soldiers 
asleep.  .\nd  now  the  cries  of  those  who  were  first  attacked  awaking  the 
rest,  they  all  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  The  king  him- 
self, who  was  hut  half  awake  and  almost  naked,  found  it  very  difficult 
for  him  to  escape  to  his  ships.  The  soldiers  crowded  after  him,  and 
three  thousand  of  them  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Valerius 
who  staid  at  Oricum,  the  instant  he  heard  this  news,  had  sent  his  fleet 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  shut  up  Philip.  This  prince,  finding 
it  impossible  for  him  to  advance  forward,  after  setting  fire  to  his  ships, 
returned  by  land  to  Macedonia  ;  carrying  with  him  the  sorrowful  remains 
of  ills  truoj)s,  who  seemed  more  like  prisoners  disarmed  and  plundered, 
than  the  body  of  an  army. 

For  some  lime,  Philip,  who  till  then  had  been  admired  for  many  of 
those  qualities  which  form  the  great  prince,  had  begun  to  change  his 
conduct  and  ch'jracter  ;  and  this  change  was  ascribed  to  the  evil  counsels 
of  those  about  him,  who,  to  please  him,  v/ere  pcrpt'tually  lavishing  their 
encomiums  on  him,  fomenting  all  his  passions,  and  suggesting  to  him, 
that  the  grandeur  of  a  king  consisted  in  reigning  with  unlimited  power, 
and  in  making  his  subjects  pay  a  blind  implicit  obcdit-nce  to  his  will. 
Instead  of  the  gentleness,  moderation,  and  wisdom,  lie  till  then  had  dis- 
played, he  treated  cities  and  states,  not  only  with  pride  and  haughtiness, 
but  with  cruelty  and  injustice;  and  having  uo  longer,  as  formerly,  his 
fame  in  view,  lie  abandoned  himself  to  riot  and  excesses  of  every  kind  ; 
the  too  common  effect  of  flafery,  whose  subtle  poison  generally  corrupts 
the  best  princes,  and  sooner  or  later  destroys  the  great  hopes  which  had 
been  entertained  of  them. 

One  would  have  imagined  that  the  defeat  before  Apollonia,  in  covering 
him  with  shame,  would  have  abated  his  pride,  and  softened  his  temper. 
But  this  only  soured  it;  and  one  would  have  concluded,  that  this  prince 
was  resolved  to  revenge  en  his  subjects  and  allies,  the  affront  he  had 
received  from  his  enemies.  Being  arrived  in  Peloponnesus,  a  little  after 
his  defeat,  he  used  every  eiTort  to  over-reach  and  surjirise  the  ISIesse- 
nians.  But  his  artifices  being  discovered,  he  pulled  off  the  mask,  and 
laid  waste  the  whole  country.  Aratus,  who  was  a  man  of  the  greatest 
honour  and  probity,  was  exceedingly  shocked  at  so  flagrant  an  injustice, 
and  made  loud  complaints  against  it.  He  had  before  begun  to  retire 
insensibly  from  court ;  but  now  he  thought  it  high  time  to  break  entirely 
with  a  prince,  who  no  longer  valued  his  people,  and  kept  no  terms  even 
with  himself:  for  he  was  not  ignorant  of  his  connection  with  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law (a  subject  of  the  greatest  grief  to  him),  which,  however,  he 
had  not  once  hinted  to  his  son  ;  from  the  consideration,  that  it  would  not 
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bo  of  siTvico  to  him  to  infonn  liiiu  of  his  ignominy,  as  it  was  not  in  fiis 
power  to  revenge  it.  As  it  was  iinjtossible  but  that  this  rupture  must 
make  some  noise,  Philip,  whom  the  greatest  ciinies  now  cost  notliing, 
resolved  to  rid  himself  of  a  troublesome  censor,  whose  very  absence  re- 
proached liim  with  all  his  irregularities.  Aratus's  great  reputation,  and 
the  respect  paid  to  his  virtue,  would  not  suffer  Philip  to  employ  open 
force  and  violence  ;  and  therefore  he  charged  Taurion,  one  of  his  confi- 
dents, to  dispatch  him  secretly  during  his  absence.  His  horrid  command 
was  obeyed  ;  for  Taurion  having  insinuated  himself  into  Aratus's  fami- 
liarity and  friendship,  invited  him  several  times  to  dinner,  and  at  one  of 
these  entertainments  poisoned  liim ;  not  with  a  violent  and  immediate 
poison,  but  with  one  of  those  which  lights  up  a  slow  fire  in  the  body, 
consumes  it  by  insensible  degrees,  and  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  gives 
less  notice. 

Aratus  knew  very  well  the  cause  of  his  illness  ;  but  as  complaints 
would  not  be  of  any  service  to  him,  he  bore  it  patiently,  without  once 
murmuring,  as  a  common  and  natural  disease.  Oue  day  only,  happening 
to  spit  blood  before  a  friend  who  was  in  the  room  with  him,  and  seeing 
that  his  friend  was  surprised,  he  said,  '  xJehold,  my  dear  Cephalon,  the 
fruits  of  royal  frlendsliip.'  He  died  in  this  manner  at  JEgium,  being 
then  captain-general  for  the  seventeeth  time.  The  Achseans  desired  to 
have  him  buried  in  the  place  where  he  died,  and  were  preparing  such  a 
magnificent  mausolajum  to  his  memory  as  might  be  suited  to  the  glory  of 
his  life,  and  worthy  of  his  great  services.  But  the  Sicyonians  obtained 
that  honour  for  their  city,  where  Aratus  was  born  ;  and  changing  their 
mourning  to  festivity,  crowned  with  chaplets  of  flowers,  and  clothed  in 
white  robes,  they  went  and  fetched  the  corpse  from  yEgium,  and  carried 
it  in  pomp  to  Sicion,  dancing  before  it,  and  singing  hymns  and  odes  in 
honour  of  the  deceased.  They  made  choice  of  the  highest  i)art  of  the 
city,  where  they  buried  him  as  the  founder  and  preeerver  of  it,  which 
place  was  afterwards  called  Aratium.  In  Plutarch's  time,  that  is,  about 
three  hundred  years  after,  two  sulenm  sacrifices  were  ofl'ered  him  annu- 
ally :  the  first,  on  the  day  that  he  freed  the  city  from  the  yoke  of  tyranny, 
which  sacrifice  was  called  Soteria ;  and  the  other  on  his  birth-day. 
During  the  sacrifice,  choirs  of  music  sung  odes  to  the  lyre ;  and  the  chief 
chorister,  at  the  head  of  the  young  men  and  children,  walked  in  pro- 
cession round  the  altar.  The  senate,  crowned  with  chaplets  of  flowers, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  inhabit^\nts  followed  this  procession. 

It  must  be  owned  that  Aratus  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time, 
and  may  be  considered,  in  some  measure,  ns  the  founder  of  the  Achaean 
re]iublic:  it  was  he  at  least  who  brought  it  to  the  form  and  sjjlendour  it 
preserved  so  long  afterwards,  and  by  which  it  became  one  of  the  most 
])ower  states  of  Greece.  However,  he  committed  a  considerable  error, 
in  calling  in  to  the  assistance  of  that  commonwealth  the  kings  of  Mace- 
donia, who  made  themselves  masters  and  tyrants  of  it ;  and  this,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  was  an  effect  of  his  jealousy  of  Cleomenes  king  of 
Sparta.  But  he  was  fully  punished  for  it,  by  the  manner  in  which  Philip 
treated  him.  Aratus  his  son  met  with  a  still  more  deplorable  fate  :  for 
that  prince,  being  become  completely  wicked,  says  Plutarch,  and  who 
affected  to  add  outrage  to  cruelty,  got  rid  of  him,  not  by  mortal  poisons, 
but  by  those  which  destroy  reason,  and  craze  the  brain  ;  and  by  that 
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means  made  him  commit  such  abominable  actions,  as  would  have  reflected 
eternal  infamy  on  him,  had  tiiey  been  done  voluntarily,  and  when  he  was 
in  his  senses  :  insorauch  thai,  though  he  was  at  that  time  very  young, 
and  in  the  bloom  of  life,  his  death  was  considered,  not  as  a  misfortune 
with  regard  to  himself,  but  as  the  remedy  and  period  of  his  miseries. 

About  this  time  Philip  engaged  in  an  expedition  against  the  Illyrians, 
which  was  attended  with  success.  He  had  long  desired  to  possess  him- 
self of  Lissus  ;  but  believed  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  ever  to  take 
the  castle,  which  was  so  happily  situated  and  so  strongly  fortified  that  it 
was  thought  impregnable.  Finding  that  force  would  not  prevail,  he 
had  recourse  to  stratagem.  The  city  was  separated  from  the  castle  by  a 
little  valley;  in  that  he  observed  a  spot  covered  with  trees,  and  very  fit 
to  conceal  an  ambuscade.  Here,  during  the  night,  ho  posted  the  flower 
of  his  troops.  The  next  day  he  assaulted  another  part  of  the  city.  The 
inhabitants,  who  were  very  numerous,  defended  themselves  with  great 
bravery;  and,  for  some  time,  the  success  was  equal  on  both  sides.  At 
last  they  made  t  furious  sally,  and  charged  the  besiegers  with  great 
vigour.  The  garrison  of  the  castle,  seeing  Philip  retire,  imagined  that 
his  defeat  was  certain ;  and  being  desirous  of  sharing  in  the  plunder, 
most  of  them  came  out,  and  joined  the  inhabitants.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  soldiers  who  lay  in  ambuscade  attacked  the  castle,  and  carried  it 
without  great  resistance.  And  now,  the  signal  agreed  upon  being  made, 
the  fugitives  faced  about,  and  pursued  the  inhabitants  as  far  as  the  city, 
which  surrendered  a  few  days  after. 

M.  Valerius  Levinus,  as  praitor,  had  been  allotted  Greece,  and  Mace- 
donia for  ids  province.  He  was  very  sensible  that,  in  order  to  lessen 
the  forces  of  Philip,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  detach  some  of 
his  allies  (of  whom  the  ^Etolians  were  the  most  powerful)  from  his  in- 
terest. He  therefore  began  by  sounding,  in  private  conferences,  the 
disposition  of  the  chief  men  among  the  people  ;  and  after  having  brought 
them  over  to  his  views,  he  went  to  the  general  assembly.  There,  after 
expatiating  on  the  flourishing  state  of  the  Romans,  and  proving  it  by 
their  taking  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily  and  Capua  in  Italy,  he  extolled  the 
great  generosity  with  which  the  Romans  behaved  towards  their  allies, 
and  their  constant  fidelity.  He  added,  that  the  Jiltolians  might  expect 
to  meet  with  so  much  the  better  treatment  from  the  Romans,  as  they 
would  be  the  first  people  in  that  part  of  the  world  who  would  have  con- 
ckided  an  alliance  with  them:  that  Philip  and  the  Macedonians  were 
dangerous  neighbours,  whose  power  would,  in  all  probability,  bo  of  the 
most  fatal  consequence  to  them:  that  the  Romans  had  already  humbled 
their  pride,  and  would  obligi-  them,  not  only  to  restore  such  fortresses  as 
they  had  taken  from  the  vEtolians,  but  even  give  them  cause  to  fear  for 
their  own  territories :  that  with  regard  to  the  Acarnanians,  who  had 
broke  with  the  ^tolians,  the  Romans  would  force  them  to  return  to  their 
alliance,  on  the  same  conditions  which  had  been  prescribed  to  them 
when  they  were  admitted  into  it ;  or,  in  case  of  their  refusal,  would 
make  them  submit  to  the  i^Ltolians  by  force  of  arms. 

Scopas,  who  was  at  that  time  chief  magistrate  of  the  iEtolian  state  ; 
and  Dorimachus,  who,  of  all  the  citizens,  had  the  greatest  credit  and  au- 
thority, strongly  enforced  the  arguments  and  promises  of  the  praetor, 
and  laid  still  greater  stress  upo;i  the  grandeur  and  power  of  the  Romans, 
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because  they  wore  not  obliged  to  speak  as  modestly  on  those  topics  as 
Valerius  Lcvinus,  and  the  people  would  be  more  inclined  to  believe  them 
than  a  foreigner,  who  spoke  for  tlie  inttresls  of  his  country.  Tiie  cir- 
cumstance which  affected  them  most  was,  the  hopes  of  their  possessing 
tliemselves  of  Acarnania.  Accordingly  the  treaty  was  concluded  between 
the  Romans  and  tii*^  ^tolians.  Tlie  people  of  Elis,  of  Lacedrcmonia, 
Attalus  king  of  Pergamus,  Pleuratus  king  of  Thrace,  and  Scerdiledes  of 
Illyria,  were  left  to  accede  to  this  treaty,  on  the  same  conditions,  if  they 
thought  proper.  The  conditions  were,  '  That  the  ^tolians  should  de- 
clare war  as  soon  as  possible  against  Philip:  that  the  Romans  should 
furnish  them,  at  least,  with  twenty-five  galleys  of  five  benches  of  oars  : 
that  such  cities  as  should  be  taken  from  ^tolia,  as  far  as  the  island  of 
Corcyra,*  should  be  possessed  by  the  7Etolians,  and  all  the  spoils  and 
captives  by  the  Romans  :  that  the  Romans  should  aid  the  ^Etolians  in 
making  themselves  masters  of  Acarnania  :  that  the  jEtolians  should  not 
be  allowed  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Philip,  but  upon  condition  that  he 
should  be  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops  out  of  the  territories  of  the 
Romans,  and  those  of  their  allies  ;  nor  the  Romans  with  Philip,  but  on 
the  same  terms.'  Immediately  hostilities  commenced.  Philip  was  dis- 
possessed of  some  cities,  after  which  Levinus  retired  to  Corcyra;  fully 
persuaded  that  the  king  had  so  much  business,  and  so  many  enemies, 
upon  his  hands,  that  he  would  have  no  time  to  think  of  Italy  or  Hannibal. 
Philip  was  now  in  winter-quarters  at  Pella,  when  advice  was  iDrought 
him  of  the  treaty  of  the  ^tolians.  To  be  the  sooner  able  to  march  out 
against  them,  he  endeavoured  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Macedonia,  and  to 
secure  it  from  any  invasions  of  its  neighbours.  Scopas,  on  the  other 
side,  made  preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Acarnanians, 
who,  though  they  saw  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  op- 
pose, at  one  and  the  same  time,  two  such  powerful  states  as  the  iP]tolians 
and  Romans,  yet  took  up  arms  out  of  despair,  rather  than  from  prudential 
motives,  and  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  possible.  Accordingly 
having  sent  into  Epirus,  which  lay  very  near  them,  their  wives,  children, 
and  the  old  men  who  were  upwards  of  sixty  ;  all  those  who  remained, 
from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  threescore,  engaged  themselves  by  oath  never 
to  return  except  victorious  ;  denounced  the  most  dreadful  imprecations 
against  such  among  them  as  should  break  their  oath;  and  only  desired 
the  Epirots  to  bury,  in  the  same  grave,  all  who  should  fall  in  the  battle, 
with  the  following  inscri[)lion  over  them  : — IlEnE    he   the    Acarna- 

NIANS,  WHO  DIED  FlGHTlNr.  FOR  TTtEIIl  COUNTRY,  AGAINST  TIIE  VIO- 
LENCE AND  INJUSTICE  OF  TIIE  iETOLiANS.  Full  of  couragc,  they  sct 
out  directly,  and  advanced  to  meet  tlie  enemy  to  tlie  very  frontiers  of  their 
country.  Such  resolution  terrified  the  ^Titolians,  who  had  also  received 
advice  that  Philip  was  already  upon  his  march  to  aid  his  allies.  Upon 
this  they  returned  home,  and  Piiilip  did  the  same. 

In  the  very  bcgiuning  of  the  spring,  Levinus  besieged  Anticyra,t 
which  surrendered  a  little  after.  Ho  gave  this  city  to  the  ,T5tolians, 
keeping  only  the  plunder  for  himself.  Here  news  was  brouglit  him,  that 
he  had  beeen  nominated  consul  in  his  absence,  and  that  P.  Hulpitiiis  was 
coming  to  succeed  him  as  praetor. 

*  t'orfu.  +  A  city  of  Avliaia  in  Phocis. 
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In  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  Romans  and  TEtolians,  several 
other  powers  had  been  invited  to  accede  to  it ;  and  we  find  tliat  Attains, 
Pleuratus,  and  Scerdiledes,  accepted  of  the  invitation.  The  TEtolians 
exhorted  the  Spartans  to  imitate  those  princes.  Chlen^is,  their  deputy, 
represented  in  the  strongest  terms  to  the  Lacedaemonians  all  the  evils 
which  the  Macedonians  had  brought  upon  them  ;  the  design  they  had 
always  harboured,  and  still  entertained,  of  enslaving  all  Greece  ;  par- 
ticularly the  sacrilegious  impiety  of  Philip,  in  plundering  a  temple  in  the 
city  of  Thermm  ;  and  his  horrid  treachery  and  cruelty  to  the  Messenians. 
He  added,  that  they  had  no  reason  to  be  under  any  apprehensions  from 
the  Achseans,  who,  after  all  the  losses  they  had  sustained  in  the  last 
campaign,  would  think  it  a  great  happiness  to  be  able  to  defend  their 
own  country  ;  that  with  respect  to  Philip,  when  he  should  find  the  jEto- 
lians  invade  him  by  land,  and  the  Romans  and  Attains  by  sea,  he  would 
not  think  of  carrying  his  arms  Into  Greece.  He  concluded  with  desiring 
the  Lacedasmonians  to  persist  in  their  alliance  with  ^Etolia,  or  at  least 
to  stand  neuter. 

Lyciscus,  the  representative  of  the  Acarnanians,  spoke  next,  and  de- 
clared immediately  in  favour  of  the  Macedonians.  He  expatiated  on  the 
services  whicli  Piiilip,  and  afterwards  Alexander  the  Great,  had  done 
Greece,  by  invading  and  ruining  the  Persians,  its  most  ancient  and  most 
cruel  enemies.  He  put  the  Lacedemonians  in  mind  of  the  gentleness  and 
clemency  with  which  Autigonus  had  treated  them,  when  he  took  Sparta. 
He  insisted  upon  the  ignominy  as  well  as  danger  of  suffering  barbarians, 
(for  so  he  called  the  Romans)  to  enter  Greece.  He  said,  that  it  was  wor- 
thy of  the  Spartan  wisdom,  to  foresee  from  far  tlie  storm  already  gather- 
ing in  the  West ;  and  which  would  certainly  break,  first  upon  Macedonia, 
and  afterwards  upon  all  Greece,  which  it  would  involve  in  ruin.  '  From 
■what  motive  did  your  ancestors  (continued  he),  throw  into  a  well  the 
man  who  came  in  Xerxea's  name,  to  invite  them  to  submit  tliemselves  to, 
and  join  with,  that  monarch  ?  Wherefore  did  Leonidas  your  king,  with 
his  three  hundred  .5j)aitans,  brave  and  defy  death  ?  Was  it  not  merely 
to  defend  the  common  liberties  of  Greece  ?  And  now  you  are  advised  to. 
give  them  up  to  other  barbarians,  who,  the  more  moderate  thay  appear, 
are  so  much  the  more  dangerous.  Let  the  iEtolians  (says  he),  if  they 
please,  dishonour  themselves  by  so  shameful  a  prevarication  :  this,  in- 
deed, would  be  natural  for  them  to  do,  as  they  are  utter  strangers  to 
glory,  and  affected  with  nothing  but  sordid  views  of  interest.  But  as  to 
you,  O  Spartans,  who  are  born  defenders  of  the  liberty  and  honour  of 
Greece,  you  will  sustain  that  glorious  title  to  the  end.' 

The  fragment  of  Polybius,  where  these  two  speeches  are  reported, 
goes  no  farther,  and  does  not  inform  us  what  was  the  result  of  them. 
However,  the  sequel  of  the  history  shows,  that  Sparta  joined  with  the 
.^tolians,  and  entered  into  the  general  treaty.  It  was  at  that  time  di- 
vided into  two  faciions,  whose  intrigues  and  disputes,  being  carried  to 
the  utmost  height,  occasioned  great  disturbances  jn  the  city.  One  faction 
■was  zealous  for  Philip,  and  the  other  declared  openly  against  him:  the 
latter  prevailed.  We  find  it  was  headed  by  Machanidas,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  the  feuds  wliich  infested  the  commonwealth,  seized  upcm 
the  government,  and  made  himself  tyrant  of  his  country.  P.  Sulpitius 
and  king  Attalus  being  arrived  with  their  fleet  to  succour  the  ^Etolians, 
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the  latter  were  flushed  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  the  opposite 
party  filled  with  terror  ;  especially  as  Maelianidas,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta, 
was  already  invading  the  territories  of  the  AchEeans,  whose  near  neigh- 
bour he  was.     Immediately  the  latter  people  and  their  allies  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  king  Philip,  and  solicited  him  to  come  into  Greece,  to  defend 
and  support  Ihem.     Philip  lost  no  time.     The  ^tolians,  under  Pyrrhias, 
who  that  year  had  been  appointed  their  general  in  conjunction  with  king 
Attalus,   advanced  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Lamia.*     Pyrrhias  had  been 
joined  by  the  troops  which  Attalus  and  Sulpitius  had  sent  him.     Philip 
defeated  him  twice  ;  and  the  jEtolians  were  forced  to  shut  themselves  up 
in  Lamia.    As  to  Philip,  he  retired  to  Phalarat  with  his  army.     During- 
his  stay  there,  ambassadors  came  from  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  from  the 
Rhodians,  the  Athenians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Chios ;  all  with  instruc- 
tions to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  for  re-establishing  a  lasting  peace 
between  Philip  and  the  ^tolians.     It  was  not  so  much  out  of  good  will 
towards  the  latter,  as   from  the  uneasiness  they  were  under  in  seeing 
Philip  engage  so  strenuously  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  which  mightrender 
him  more  powerful  than  suited  their  interests.     For  his  conquests  over 
the  iEtolians,  and  their  confederates,  paved  the  way  for  his  making  him- 
self master  of  all  Greece,  to  which  his  predecessors  had  always  aspired, 
and  even  gave  him  access  to  those  cities   (out  of  Egypt)  which  Ptolemy 
possessed.     Piiilip,  however,  suspended  the  debates  on  the  peace,  till 
the  next  assembly  of  the  AchfEans ;  and  in  the  mean  time  granted  the 
jEtolians  a  truce  for  thirty  days.     When  he  came  to  the  assembly,  the 
TEtolians  made  such  very  unreasonable  proposals,  as  took  away  all  hopes 
of  an  accommodation.     Philip,  offended  that  the  vanquished  should  take 
upon  them  to  jirescribe  laws  to  him,  declared,  that  in  coming  to  the  as- 
sembly he  had  not  depended  in  any  manner  on  the  justice  and  sincerity 
of  the  .^tolians,  but  that  he  was  very  glad  to  convince  his  allies,  that  he 
himself  was  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  and  that  the  ^tolians  were  the 
only  people  who  opposed  it.     He  set  out  from  thence,  after  having  left 
four  thousand  troops  to  defend  the  Achaeans  ;  and  went  to  Argos,  where 
the  Nemajan  games  were  going  to  be  exhibited,  the  splendour  of  which 
lie  was  desirous  of  augmenting  by  his  presence. 

While  he  was  busied  in  solemnizing  tliesc  games,  Sulpitius  having  set 
out  from  Naupactum,  and  landed  between  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  laid  wasle 
all  the  open  country.  Philip  upon  this  news  left  the  games,  marched 
with  speed  against  the  enemy,  and  meeting  them  laden  with  spoils,  put 
them  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  to  their  ships.  Bi'ing  returned  to  tlie 
games,  he  was  received  with  universal  applause  ;  and  particularly,  be- 
cause he  had  laid  down  his  diadem  and  robes  of  state,  and  mixed  indis- 
criminately with  the  rest  of  the  spectators ;  a  very  pleasing''  as  well  as 
soothing  sight  to  the  inhabitants  of  free  cities,  liut  as  his  unaffected 
and  popular  behaviour  had  gained  him  the  love  of  all,  so  his  enormous 
excesses  soon  made  him  odious.  It  was  now  his  custom  to  go  at  night 
into  people's  houses  in  a  plebeian  dress,  and  there  practise  every  kind 
of  liiientiousness.  It  was  not  safe  for  fathers  and  husbands  to  op- 
pose him  on  these  occasions,  in  which  they  would  have  endangered 
tlieir  lives. 

*  A  city  of  ThcKsaly  in  Plithiotis.  "t   A  city  of  Tliessaly. 
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Some  days  after  the  solemnization  of  the  games,  Philip,  with  the 
Achffians,  whose  captain-general  was  Cycliadus,  having  crossed  the  river 
of  Larissa,  advances  as  far  as  the  city  of  Elis,  which  had  received  an 
il^tolian  garrison.  The  first  day  he  laid  waste  the  neighbouring  lands  ; 
afterwards  he  drew  near  the  city  in  battle  array,  and  caused  some  bodies 
of  horse  to  advance  to  the  gates,  to  induce  the  iEtolians  to  mal^e  a  sally. 
Accordingly  they  came  out;  but  Pliilip  was  greatly  surprised  to  find 
some  Roman  soldiers  among  them.  Sidpitius  having  left  Naupactum 
with  fifteen  galleys,  and  landed  four  thousand  men,  had  entered  the  city 
of  Elis  in  the  night.  The  fight  was  very  bloody.  Demophantus.  general 
of  tlie  cavalry  of  Elis,  seeing  Pliilopocmen,  who  commanded  that  of  the 
Achseans,  advanced  out  of  the  ranks,  and  spurred  toward  him  with  great 
impetuosity.  Tlie  latter  waited  for  liim  with  the  utmost  resolution  :  and 
preventing  his  blow,  laid  him  dead,  with  a  thrui<t  of  his  pike,  at  his 
horse's  feet.  Demophantus  being  thus  fallen,  his  cavalry  fled.  I  men- 
tioned Philopoemen  before,  and  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  par- 
ticularly of  him  hereafter.  On  the  other  side,  the  infantry  of  Elis  had 
fought  with  advantage.  And  now  the  king,  perceiving  that  his  troops 
began  to  give  way,  spurred  his  horse  into  the  midst  of  the  Roman  foot. 
His  horse  being  wounded  with  a  javelin,  threw  him.  It  was  then  the 
battle  grew  furious,  both  sides  making  extraordinary  efforts;  the  Ro- 
mans to  take  Philip  piisoner,  and  the  Macedonians  to  save  him.  The 
king  signalized  Ids  courage  on  this  occasion,  liaving  been  obliged  to  fight 
a  long  time  on  foot,  in  the  midst  of  the  cavalry  ;  and  a  great  slaughter 
was  made  in  this  engagement.  At  last,  being  carried  off  by  his  soldiers, 
and  remounted  on  another  horse,  he  retired.  The  king  encamped  about 
five  miles  from  that  place  ;  and  the  next  day,  having  attacked  a  castle, 
in  which  a  great  number  of  peasants,  with  all  their  flocks,  were  retired, 
he  took  four  thousand  prisoners,  and  twenty  thousand  head  of  cattle  of 
all  sorts  ;  an  advantage  which  might  console  him  for  the  affront  he  had 
lately  received  at  Elis. 

That  instant,  advice  was  brought  him,  that  the  barbarians  had  made  an 
incursion  into  Macedonia  ;  upon  which  he  immediately  set  out  to  defend 
his  country,  having  left  with  the  allies  a  detachment  from  his  army  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  men.  Sulj)itius  retired  with  his  fleet  to  .^gina, 
where  he  joined  king  Attalus,  and  passed  the  winter.  Some  time  after 
the  Achaeans  gave  the  iEtolians  and  the  people  of  Elis  battle  near  IVIes- 
sene,  in  which  they  had  the  advantage. 

SECT,  v.— EDUCATION    AND   GREAT  QUALITIES    OF   PHI- 
LOPCEMEN. 

Philopoemen,  of  whom  large  mention  will  be  made  hereafter,  was  of 
Megalopolis,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  in  Peloponnesus.  He  had  received  an 
excellent  education  through  the  care  of  Cassander  of  ^lantinea,  who, 
after  his  father's  death,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  important  services  he 
had  received  from  him,  undertook  to  be  guardian  and  governor  to  his 
son  Philopoemen. 

When  he  was  past  the  years  of  childhood,  he  was  put  under  the  care 
ofEcdemua  and  Demophanes,  citizens  of  Megalopolis,  who  had  been 
scholars  to  Arcesilaus,  founder  of  the  New  Academy.  The  scope  of 
philosophy  in  those  days  was,  to  prompt  mankind  to  serve  their  country  ;. 

VOL.  111.  M 
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and,  by  Its  precepts,  to  enable  them  to  govern  republics,  and  transact 
the  greatest  affairs  of  state.  This  was  the  inestimable  advantage  the 
two  j)hilosopliers  in  question  procured  Pliilopoemen,  and  tliereby  ren- 
dered hiui  the  common  blessing  of  Greece.  And,  indeed,  as  it  is  said  that 
mothers  love  those  children  best  which  they  bring  forth  when  advanced 
in  years,  Greece,  as  having  given  birth  to  Piulopoemen  in  her  old  age, 
and  after  having  produced  so  many  illustrious  personages,  had  a  singular 
affection  for  him,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  enlarging  his  power,  in  propor- 
tion as  his  fame  increased.  He  was  called  '  tbe  last  of  the  Greeks,'  as 
Brutus  was  afterwards  called  '  the  last  of  the  Romans  ;'  undoubtedly  to 
imply,  that  Greece,  after  Philopoemen,  had  produced  no  great  man  wor- 
thy of  her  ancient  glory. 

Having  formed  himself  upon  the  model  of  Epaininondas,  he  copied 
admirably  his  prudence  in  debating  and  resolving  upon  affairs;  his  ac- 
tivity and  boldness  in  executing  ;  and  his  perfect  disinterestedness:  but 
as  to  his  gentleness,  patience,  and  moderation,  witJi  regard  to  the  feuds 
and  divisions  which  usually  break  out  in  a  state,  these  he  could  never 
imitate.  A  certain  spirit  of  contention,  which  resulted  naturally  from 
his  headstrong  and  fiery  temper,  Lad  qualified  him  better  for  the  military 
than  political  virtues. 

And,  indeed,  from  his  infancy,  the  only  class  of  people  he  loved  was 
soldiers  ;  and  he  took  a  delight  only  in  such  exercises  as  were  necessary 
to  qualify  hitn  for  the  profession  of  arms  ;  such  as  fighting  in  armour, 
riding,  and  throwing  the  javelin.  And  as  he  seemed,  by  his  muscles  and 
stature,  to  be  very  well  made  for  wrestling,  and  some  particular  friends 
advised  him  to  apply  himself  to  it,  he  asked  them  whether  this  exercise 
of  the  athleliE  contributed  to  the  making  a  man  tlie  better  soldier?  His 
friends  could  not  help  answering,  that  the  life  of  the  athletic,  who  were 
obliged  to  observe  a  fixed  and  regular  regimen  ;  to  eat  a  certain  food, 
and  that  always  at  slated  hours  ;  and  to  devote  a  certain  number  of  hours 
to  sleep,  in  order  to  preserve  their  robustness,  in  which  the  greatest 
part  of  their  merit  consisted  ;  that  this  way  of  life,  1  say,  differed  entirely 
from  that  of  soldiers,  who  are  frequently  obliged  to  submit  to  hunger 
and  thirst,  cold  and  heat,  and  have  not  always  fixed  hours  either  for  eat- 
ing or  sleeping.  From  thenceforth  he  conceived  the  highest  contempt 
for  the  Athletic  exercises;  looking  upon  them  as  of  no  service  to  the 
public,  and  considering  them,  from  that  instant,  as  unworthy  a  man  of 
any  elevation  of  soul,  happiness  of  talents,  or  love  for  his  country. 

The  moment  he  quitted  his  governors  and  masters,  he  entered  among 
the  troops  which  the  city  of  Megalopolis  sent  to  make  incursions  into 
Laconia,  in  order  to  plunder  and  bring  off  from  thence  cattle  and  slaves. 
And  in  all  these  inroads,  he  was  ever  the  first  that  marched  out,  and  the 
last  who  came  in. 

During  the  intervals  in  which  there  were  no  troops  in  the  field,  he  used 
to  employ  his  leisure  in  hunting,  to  make  himself  robust  and  nimble  ;  or 
else  used  to  spend  his  hours  in  cultivating  the  ground,  having  a  fine  es- 
tate three  miles  from  the  city,  whither  he  used  to  retire  very  frequently 
after  dinner  or  supper.  At  night  he  would  throw  himself  on  a  bed  of 
straw,  like  one  of  his  slaves,  and  thus  pass  the  night.  The  next  morning 
by  day-break,  he  used  to  go  with  his  vine-dressers,  and  work  in  the 
vineyard,  or  follow  the  plough  with  his  peasants.     After  this,  it  was  his 
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custom  to  return  to  the  city,  aud  omploy  himself  in  public  affairs  with 
Ills  frirnds  and  the  niau-istrales. 

V^'liatcver  lie  got  in  \v;ir,  he  cxprndcd  eitlicr  in  llOl•s^^s  or  arms,  or  em- 
ployed it  in  ransoming  those  of  his  fellow-citizens  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners.  He  endeavoured  to  increase  his  estate,  by  improving  liis 
lands,  whicii  of  all  profits  is  the  most  lawful ;  and  was  not  satisfied  with 
barely  visiting  it  new  and  then,  and  merely  for  diversion,  but  devoted 
his  whole  care  to  it;  persuaded  that  nothing  is  more  worthy  of  a  man  of 
probity  and  honour,  than  to  improve  his  own  fortune,  provided  he  does 
not  injure  that  of  his  neiglibour. 

I  must  entreat  ray  readers,  in  order  that  they  may  form  a  right  judg- 
ment of  what  I  have  htre  said  of  Philopcemen,  to  convey  themselves  in 
imagination  back  to  the  ages  I  am  speaking  of,  and  to  call  to  mind  with 
what  industry  all  well-governed  na,tions,  as  the  Hebrews,  Persians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  applied  themselves  to  the  tilling  of  land  and  manual 
labour,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  such  exercises  were  had  in  those 
ages.  It  is  universally  known  that  the  Romans,  after  having  gained 
signal  victories,  and  alighted  from  the  triumphal  car  crowned  v/ith 
laurels  and  glory-,  returned  immediately  to  their  farms,  whence  they  iiad 
been  elected  to  command  armies  ;  and  went  to  guide  the  plough  and  oxen, 
with  the  same  hands  which  had  just  before  vanquished  and  defeated  their 
enemies.  According  to  our  customs  and  way  of  thinking,  the  exercises 
above-mentioned  are  very  low  and  contemptible  -,  but  it  is  our  misfor- 
tune that  they  should  be  thought  so.  Luxury,  by  cork'upting  our  manners, 
has  vitiated  our  judgments.  It  makes  us  consider  as  great  and  valuable, 
what  really  in  itself  deserves  nothing  but  contempt ;  and  it  ailixes,  on  the 
contrary,  an  idea  of  contempt  and  meanness,  to  things  of  solid  beauty  and 
real  greatness. 

Philopcemen  was  very  fond  of  the  conversation  of  philosophers,  and 
read  their  works  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  however,  he  did  not  read 
them  all  without  distinction,  but  such  only  as  could  contribute  to  his  im- 
provement in  virtue.  Of  all  the  great  ideas  in  Hoicer,  he  sought  and 
retained  only  such  as  exalt  the  courage,  and  excite  to  great  exploits ; 
and  that  peet  abounds  with  ideas  of  this  kind,  no  writer  having  ever 
painted  valour  in  such  strong  and  lively  colours.  But  the  other  works  in 
which  Philopcemen  delighted  most,  were  those  of  Evangelus,  called  'the 
Tactics,'  that  is,  the  art  of  drawing  up  troops  in  battle  array  ;  and  the 
histories  of  Alexander  the  Great :  for  it  was  his  opinion,  that  words 
should  always  have  reference  to  action,  and  theory  to  practice  ;  and  he 
had  very  little  regard  for  those  books  that  are  written  merely  to  satisfy 
a  vain  curiosity,  or  furnish  a  rapid  and  transient  amusement. 

After  he  had  read  the  precepts  and  rules  of  the  Tactics,  he  did  not 
value  the  seeming  demonstrations  of  them  in  plans  drawn  upon  paper, 
but  used  to  make  the  application  on  the  spot,  in  the  held:  for  in  his 
marches,  he  used  to  observe  exactly  tlie  position  of  ihe  hills  and  valleys  ; 
all  the  irregularities  of  the  ground  ;  the  several  different  forms  and  figures 
which  battalions  and  squadrons  are  obliged  to  take  by  rivulets,  ditches, 
and  defiles  in  their  way,  which  oblige  them  to  close  or  extend  them- 
selves: and  after  having  reflected  seriously  on  these  particulars,  he 
would  discourse  on  them  with  those  in  his  company.  He  was  in  his 
thirtieth  year  when  Cleoracnes,  king  of  Sparta,  attacked  Megalopolis. 
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Wp  have  seen  what  courage  and  greatness  of  soul  he  displayed  on  that 
occasion.  He  signalized  himself  no  less,  some  months  after,  in  the  battle 
of  Selasia,  where  Antigonus  gained  a  famous  victory  over  the  same 
Cleomenes.  The  king  of  jNIacedon,  charmed  with  such  exalted  merit,  to 
which  he  himself  had  been  witrtess,  made  him  very  advantageous  offers 
to  attach  him  to  his  service.  However,  so  great  was  his  love  for  his 
country,  that  he  refused  them  ;  not  to  mention  that  he  had  naturally  an 
aversion  to  a  court  life,  which  not  only  requires  great  subjection  in  the 
man  who  devotes  himself  to  it,  but  deprives  him  of  his  liberty.  How- 
ever, as  he  did  not  choose  to  pass  his  life  in  indolence  and  inaction,  he 
went  into  Crete,  which  was  engaged  in  war,  to  improve  himself  in  the 
military  art.  Crete  served  him  as  an  excellent  school ;  so  that  he  made 
a  great  progress,  and  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  in  that  science.  He 
there  found  men  of  a  very  warlike  disposition,  expert  in  combats  of  every 
kind,  extremely  temperate,  and  inured  to  most  severe  discipline. 

After  having  served  for  some  time  in  the  troops  of  that  island,  he  re- 
turned among  the  Achreans,  with  so  much  renown,  that  immediately 
upon  his  arrival  he  was  appointed  general  of  the  horse.  The  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  his  forces,  among  whom  he  did 
not  find  the  least  order  or  discipline.  But  he  could  neither  dissemble 
nor  suffer  such  remissness.  He  himself  therefore  went  from  city  to  city, 
exhorting  particularly  all  the  young  men,  inspiring  them  with  sentiments 
of  honour,  animating  them  with  promises  of  reward,  and  sometimes  em- 
ploying severity  and  i)unishment  when  he  found  them  rebellious  and 
ungovernable.  He  exercised  and  reviewed  them  often  ;  or  made  them 
engage  in  tournaments,  or  similar  sports,  in  places  where  the  greatest 
number  of  spectators  was  likely  to  be  found.  By  this  practice  he  soon 
made  all  his  soldiers  so  robust,  expert,  and  courageous,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  ready  and  nimble,  that  the  several  evolutions  and  movements,  to 
the  right,  to  the  left,  or  from  the  front  to  the  rear,  either  of  all  the 
squadrons  together,  or  of  each  trooper  singly,  were  performed  with  so 
much  skill  and  ease,  that  a  spectator  would  almost  liave  concluded,  tliat 
this  cavalry  was  only  one  individual  body,  moving  spontaneously,  at  the 
impression  of  one  and  the  same  will. 

In  the  battle  fought  near  the  city  of  Elis,  the  last  we  mentioned,  and 
in  which  he  commanded  the  horse,  he  gained  great  honour  ;  and  it  was 
said  universally,  that  he  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  private  soldiers, 
with  regard  to  the  strength  and  ardour  of  his  attacks  ;  nor  showed  less 
wisdom  and  prudence  than  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  generals; 
and  that  therefore  he  was  equally  capable  either  of  fighting  or  com- 
manding. 

Aratus,  indeed,  was  the  first  who  raised  I  lie  Achican  league  to  the  ex- 
alted pitch  of  glory  and  power  which  it  attained.  Before  his  time  they 
were  despised  and  weak,  because  they  were  divided,  and  every  city 
among  them  was  studious  of  nothing  but  its  peculiar  interest.  But 
Aratus  made  them  formidable,  by  uniting  and  allying  them  together  ; 
and  his  design  was,  to  form  one  body  and  one  power  of  all  Pelopon- 
nesus, which,  by  this  union,  would  have  become  invincible.  The  success 
•of  his  enterprises  was  not  owing  so  much  to  his  courage  and  intrepidity, 
as  to  his  prudence,  address,  affability,  and  gentleness  of  demeanour; 
and,  what  indeed  was  considered  as  a  defect  in  his  politics,  to  the  friend- 
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sliip  ho  contracted  with  foreign  princes,  which  at  length  subjected  his 
state  to  theui.  But  the  instant  Philopoemen  assumed  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment, as  he  was  a  great  captain,  and  had  come  oflf  yictorioiis  in  all 
his  first  battles,  he  roused  the  courage  of  the  Achseans  ;  and  finding  they 
were  able  to  malie  head  alone  against  their  enemies,  he  obliged  them  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  powers. 

He  made  a  great  number  of  improvements  in  the  discipline  of  the 
Achaean  troops,  and  changed  the  manner  of  drawing:  up  their  forces,  and 
their  arms,  which  had  a  great  many  defects.  He  obliged  them  to  use 
large  and  strong  shields;  gave  them  stout  lances;  armed  them  with 
helmets,  breast-plates,  and  greaves  ;  and  thereby  accustomed  them  to 
fight  vigorously  and  gain  ground,  instead  of  hovering  and  fiying  about 
like  ligiit-armed  troops,  who  rather  skirmish  than  fight  in  line  of  bat- 
tle. He  afterwards  endeavoured  to  effect  another  improvement,  which 
was  much  more  difficult  as  well  as  more  important  in  one  sense  ;  and 
this  was  to  curb  and  restrain  their  luxury,  and  exc;^ssive  profusion  and 
expense.  I  say,  to  restrain  ;  for  he  imagined  that  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble for  him  completely  to  eradicate  their  violent  fondness  for  dress  and 
ornament.  He  began  by  substituting  a  different  object  in  their  place, 
by  insi)iring  them  with  a  love  for  another  kind  of  magnificence,  viz.  to 
distinguish  tlicmselves  by  their  horses,  their  arras,  and  other  accoutre- 
ments of  war.  This  ardour  had  an  effect  even  on  their  women,  who  now 
spent  their  whole  time  in  working  for  their  husbands  or  children.  The 
only  things  now  seen  in  their  hands  were  helmets,  which  they  adorned 
with  plumes  of  feathers  tinged  with  the  brightest  dies  ;  coats  of  mail  for 
horsemen,  and  jackets  for  the  soldiers ;  all  whicli  they  embroidered. 
The  bare  siglit  of  these  things  inflamed  tlieir  courage,  breathed  into  them 
a  strong  desire  to  defy  the  greatest  dangers,  and  a  kind  of  impatience 
to  fly  in  quest  of  glory.  Expense  in  all  other  things  which  attract  the 
eye  (says  Plutarch),  infallibly  induces  luxury;  and  inspires  all  those 
who  take  a  pleasure  in  gazing  upon  it,  with  a  secret  effeminacy  and  indo- 
lence :  the  senses  enchanted  and  dazzled  by  these  deceitful  charms,  con- 
spiring to  seduce  the  mind  itself,  and  to  enervate  it  by  their  soft  insinua- 
tions. But,  on  the  contrary,  that  magnificence,  whose  object  is  arms, 
animates  and  exalts  courage. 

Philopoemen  is  not  the  only  man  who  had  this  way  of  thinking.  Plu- 
tarch observes,*  that  Brutus,  who  had  accustomed  his  officers  to  shun 
what  was  superfluous  on  every  other  occasion,  was  persuaded  that  the 
richness  and  splendour  of  the  armour  and  weapons  which  soldiers  have 
always  in  their  hands,  or  on  their  bodies,  exalt  the  courage  of  those  men 
who  are  naturally  brave  and  ambitious  ;  and  engage  such  as  are  of  a 
covetous  temper  to  exert  themselves  the  more  in  fight,  in  order  to  defend 
their  arms,  which  they  look  upon  as  a  precious  and  honourable  posses- 
sion. The  same  author  tells  us.  that  the  circumstance  which  gained 
Sertorious  the  affection  of  the  Spaniards,  was  his  bestowing  on  them, 
with  a  very  liberal  hand,  gold  and  silver  to  adorn  their  helmets  and  en- 
rich their  shields.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Caesar,  who  always  gave 
his  soldiers  arms  that  glittered  with  gold  and  silver  ;  and  this  he  did  not 
only  for  pomp^nd  splendour,  but  that  they  might  act  with  greater  courage 

*  Plut.  in  Brut.  p.  1001. 
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in  battle,  through  fear  of  losing  arms  of  so  s,r('at  valiie.  Tlo^vfV'.T,  \ 
must  not  omit  observing,  that  generals,  no  less  renowned  than  tliose  wo 
have  mentioned,  differed  in  opinion  from  them.  Mithridates,  taus'ht  by 
his  misfortunes  of  how  little  advantage  splendour  is  to  an  army,  would 
not  allow  among  his  soldiers  such  arms  as  were  gilded  and  enriched  with 
precious  stones;  and  began  to  consider  them  as  the  riches  of  the  con- 
queror, and  not  the  strength  of  those  who  wore  them.  Papirius,  the 
famous  dictator,  vvlio,  by  defeating  the  Samnites,  so  signally  avenged  the 
allVont  which  the  Romans  had  received  at  the  Furcffi  Caudinse,  said  to 
his  troops,  that  it  was  proper  for  a  soldier  to  appear  with  a  rough  and 
stern  aspect ;  that  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  ill  became  him  ;  and  that 
steel  and  bravery  ought  to  form  his  glory  and  pride.  And  indeed,  added 
he,  gold  and  silver  are  rather  spoils  than  arms.  These  ornaments  dazzle 
the  eye  before  the  battle  :  but  make  a  most  hideous  appearance  in  the 
midst  of  blood  and  slaughter.  The  soldier's  ornament  is  his  valour  ;  the 
rest  is  always  the  consequence  of  victory.  A  rich  enemy  falls  a  prey  to 
the  conqueror,  how  poor  soever  he  may  be.  It  is  well  known,  that  Alex- 
ander the  Great  entertained  the  same  idea  of  the  liclmess  and  magnificeince 
of  the  arms  of  the  Persians. 

In  this  opposition  of  opinions,  it  does  not  become  me  to  decide  which 
of  those  gnat  men  had  tfie  most  just  way  of  thinking.  But  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  skill  and  address  of  Philopoenun,  who,  seeing  luxury 
prevalent  and  established  in  his  country,  did  not  think  it  adviseahle  to 
attempt  to  banish  it  entirely  ;  but  contentc^d  hiin'^elf  with  directing  it  to 
an  object  more  laudable  in  itself,  and  more  worthy  of  brave  men. 

After  Philopccmen  had  accustomed  the  young  men  to  make  their  splen- 
dour consist  in  that  of  their  arms,  he  himself  exercised  and  formed  them 
very  carefully  in  all  the  parts  of  military  discipline.  On  the  other  side, 
the  youths  were  very  attentive  to  the  instructions  he  gave  them  concern- 
ing military  evolutions,  and  there  arose  a  kind  of  emulatiin  among  them, 
which  should  execute  them  with  the  greatest  ease  and  promptitude. 
They  were  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  manner  of  drawing  up  in  order 
of  battle,  which  he  taught  them  ;  because  they  conceived,  that  where 
the  ranks  were  so  very  close,  they  would  be  the  more  difficult  to  break  ; 
and  their  arms,  though  much  more  ponderous  than  before,  became  much 
more  easy  and  light  in  the  wearing,  because  fhey  took  greater  delight  in 
carrying  them  on  account  of  their  splendour  and  beauty;  and  for  this 
reason  they  panted  to  try  them,  and  to  see  them  imbrued  in  the  blood  of 
their  enemies. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Philopccmen,  in  v/hat  light  soever  we  view 
him.  is  a  great  caprain,  and  a  noble  pattern  for  the  imitulion  of  all  who 
embrace  a  military  life.  I  cannot  too  strongly  exhort  young  officers 
and  noblemen  to  study  diligently  so  perfect  a  model,  and  to  imitate  him 
in  all  those  things  in  which  he  can  be  imitated  by  them.  Our  young 
noblemen  are  full  of  courage,  sentiments  of  honour,  love  of  their  coun- 
try, and  zeal  for  their  prince :  the  war  which  has  broken  out  so  suddenly 
in  Europe,  and  to  which  they  lly  with  incredible  ardour,  is  a  convincing 
proof  of  this,  and  still  more  their  behaviour  in  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine. 
They  have  fire,  vivacity,  genius,  and  do  not  want  talents  and  ((iialities 
capable  of  raising  them  lo  the  higliest  pinnacle  of  greatness;  but  Ihea 
they  sometimes  want  a  manly  and  vigorousi  .education,  which  alone  cau 
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form  great  im.'ii  In  any  profession.  Oor  rannnors  being  unhappily  turned, 
through  a  taste  which  prevails  almost  universally,  towards  eireminacy, 
pleasures,  and  luxury;  the  admiration  of  thiuE^s  trifling  in  themselves, 
and  a  fondness  f^r  false  splendour,  enervate  our  courage  in  our  most  ten- 
der years,  and  blunt  the  edge  of  that  valour  of  ancient  Gaul,  which  was 
once  natural  to  us. 

Were  the  youth  among  our  nobility  educated  like  Philopoemen,  so  far, 
I  mean,  as  is  consistent  with  our  manners  ;  were  they  to  imbibe  in  their 
early  years  an  inclination  for  studies  of  a  solid  kind,  for  sound  pliiloso- 
phy,  history,  and  polity  ;  were  they  to  propose  as  models  for  their  imi- 
tation, the  many  illustrious  generals  which  the  last  age  produced  ;  were 
tliey  to  put  themselves  under  the  tuition  of  those  who  are  now  the  orna- 
ment and  glory  of  our  nation  ;  and  would  they  once  duly  consider,  that 
true  greatness  does  not  consist  in  surpassing  others  merely  in  pomp  and 
profusion,  but  in  distinguishing  themselves  by  solid  merit ;  were  they, 
in  a  word,  to  make  it  their  delight  and  glory  to  perfect  themselves  in 
the  art  of  war,  to  study  it  in  all  its  branches,  and  acquire  tiie  true  scope 
and  design  of  it,  without  omitting  any  of  the  means  which  conduce  to 
their  perfection  in  it;  how  illustrious  a  set  of  officers,  commanders,  and 
heroes,  would  France  produce  !  One  single  man  inspired  the  breast  of 
the  Achaeans  with  this  ardour  and  emulation.  How  much  were  it  to  be 
wished  (and  why  should  we  not  hope  it?)  that  some  one  of  our  princes, 
great  in  all  tilings,  in  valour  as  well  as  birth,  would  revive  in  our  armies 
this  taste  of  the  ancients,  for  simplicity,  frugality,  and  generosity  ;  and 
direct  the  taste  of  the  French  nation  to  things  truly  beautiful,  solid,  and 
just !     All  conquests  weuld  be  infinitely  short  of  such  a  glory. 

SECT.  VI.— VARIOUS   EXPEDITIONS  OF  PHILIP  AND  SUL- 
PITIUS. 

[A.  M.  3797.  Ant.  J.  C.  207.]— We  have  already  said,  that  Snlpilius 
the  proconsul,  and  king  Attalus,  had  continued  in  winter-quarters  at 
iEgina.     As  soon  as  spring  appeared  they  quilted  them,  and  sailed  to 

Lemnos  with  their  fleets,  which  together  amounted  to  sixty 'galleys. 
Philip,  on  the  other  side,  having  appointed  Larissa,  a  city  in  Thessaly, 
as  the  rendezvous  for  his  army,  advanced  towards  Demetrias,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  oppose  the  enemy  either  by  sea  or  land,  whither  the 
ambassadors  of  the  allies  came  from  all  parts  to  implore  his  aid  in  the 

imminent  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed.  Philip  gave  them  a  fa- 
vourable reception  ;  and  promised  to  furnish  them  with  such  succours  as 
the  present  juncture  and  the  necessity  of  their  affairs  might  require.  He 
kept  his  promise,  and  sent  bodies  of  soldiers  into  different  places,  to 
secure  them  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  He  repaired  to  Scotussa, 
and  made  his  troops  march  thither  from  Larissa,  which  lies  very  near  it ; 
and  then  returned  to  Demetrias.  And  in  order  to  enable  himself  to  give 
seasonable  succour  to  such  of  his  allies  as  should  be  attacked,  he  fixed 
signals  in  Phocis,  Euboea,  and  in  the  little  island  Peparethos  ;  and 
placed,  in  that  part  where  he  lay,  on  Tisaeum,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of 
Thessaly,  men  to  observe  fhera,  that  he  might  have  speedy  notice  of  the 
enemy's  march,  and  of  the  places  he  might  design  to  attack.  I  shall 
explain  the  nature  of  these  signals  hereafter. 
The  proconsul  and  king  Attalus  advanced  towards  Euboea,  and  laid 
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siege  to  Oreuin,  one  of  its  chief  cities.  It  was  defended  by  two  castles 
strongly  fortified,  and  was  able  to  hold  out  a  long-  time  ;  but  Plator, 
wlio  commanded  it  for  Philip,  surrendered  it  treacherously  to  the  be- 
siegers. He  had  purposely  made  the  signals  too  late,  that  Philip  might 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  succourin;?  it.  But  the  same  did  not  happen 
wilh  respect  to  Chalcis,  which  Sulpitius  besieged  immediatily  after  the 
taking  of  Oreum.  The  signals  were  made  very  seasonably  there  ;  and 
the  commander,  deaf  and  inaccessible  to  the  offers  of  the  j)roconsul,  pre- 
pared for  a  stout  defence.  Sulpitius  perceived  that  lie  had  made  an 
imprudent  attempt,  and  was  so  wise  as  to  desist  iminc'diately  from  it. 
The  city  was  strongly  fortified  in  itself;  and  besides,  situated  on  tlie 
Euripus,  that  famous  strait,  in  which  the  sea  does  not  ebb  and  flow  seven 
times  every  day,  at  fixed  and  stated  hours,  as  (says  Livy)  is  commonly 
reported,  but  irregularly,  whilst  the  waves  roll  on  all  sides  with  so  mucli 
impetuosity,  that  they  seem  like  torrents  rushing  down  from  the  moun- 
tains; so  that  sliijis  can  never  ride  there  in  safety. 

Attains  besieged  Opus,  a  city  situated  not  far  from  the  sea-side,  among 
the  Locrians,  in  Achaia.  Philip  advanced  wilh  incredible  diligence  to 
its  aid,  having  marched  upwards  of  sixty  miles  in  one";  day.*  The  city 
had  been  just  taken  before  he  arrived  at  it ;  and  he  might  have  surprised 
Attalus,  v/lio  was  em[)loyed  in  plundering  the  place,  had  not  the  latter, 
the  instant  lie  heard  of  his  approach,  retired  with  great  precipitation. 
However,  Philip  pursued  him  to  the  sea-side. 

Attalus  Iiaving  retired  to  Oreum,  and  received  advice  there  that  Prusias 
king  of  Bithynia  had  entered  his  territories,  returned  towards  Asia,  and 
Sulpitius  to  the  island  of  iEgina.  Philip,  after  having  taken  some  small 
cities,  and  frustrated  the  project  of  Machanidas,  the  Spartan  tyrant,  who 
designed  to  attack  the  people  of  Elis,  who  were  employed  in  preparing 
for  the  solemnization  of  llie  Olympic  games,  repaired  to  the  assembly  of 
the  Achaeans,  whicii  was  held  at  JEgium,  where  he  expected  to  find  tlie 
Carthaginian  fleet,  and  to  join  it  with  his  own  ;  but  advice  being  brought 
that  the  sliips  of  the  Romans  and  king  Attalus  had  sailed  away,  that  fleet 
had  done  the  same. 

Philip  was  truly  grieved  to  find,  that  though  he  employed  the  utmost 
diligence,  he  ahvays  came  too  late  to  ])ui  his  projects  in  execution  ;  for- 
tune, he  would  say,  taking  a  pleasure  in  bereaving  him  of  every  oppor- 
tunity, and  in  frustrating  all  his  incursions  and  expeditions.  However, 
he  concealed  his  uneasiness  from  the  assembly,  and  spoke  with  an  air  of 
confidence  and  resolution.  Having  called  the  gods  and  men  to  witness, 
that  he  had  never  neglected  any  opportunity  of  marching  out,  on  all 
occasions,  in  quest  of  the  enemy  ;  lie  added,  that  he  did  not  know  which 
side  used  the  great  dispatch  ;  whether  himself  in  flying  to  the  aid  of  his 
allies,  or  his  enemies  in  avoiding  him  by  flight:  that  tliis  was  a  tacit 
confession  that  they  thought  themselves  inferior  to  him  in  strength; 
nevertheless,  that  he  hoped  soon  to  gain  so  complete  a  victory  over  them, 
as  would  evidently  demonstrate  his  superiority.  This  speech  greatly 
encouraged  the  allies.  After  having  given  the  necessary  orders,  and 
made  some  expeditions  of  no  great  importance,  he  returned  into  Mace- 
donia, to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Dardanians. 

•  So  Livy  has  if;  which  is  certainly  a  prodigious  day's  march  for  an 
army. 
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OIGRESeiON    OF    POLTBIUB    ON    RIGNALS    MADB    BT    PIRB. 

The  subject  which  Polybius  here  treats  is  curious  enough  in  itself; 
and  besides,  it  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  history  I  am  now  relat- 
ing, as  to  excuse  my  introducing  a  digression,  that  will  not  be  of  a  great 
length,  and  which  the  reader  may  pass  over,  if  lie  finds  it  tedious.  I 
shall  repeat  it  almost  literally  as  I  find  it  in  Polybius.  Livy,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  particulars  above  related,  and  which  he  has  copied  almost 
word  for  word  from  Polybius,  nientions  these  signals  made  by  fire  :  but 
then  he  only  hints  at  them,  because,  as  they  were  not  invented  by  the 
Romans,  this  was  consequently  a  subject  which  did  not  relate  so  imme- 
diately to  the  liistory  he  was  writing.  Bui  tiiis  use  of  signals,  which  is 
a  part  of  the  art  of  war,  belongs  properly  to  the  history  of  the  Greeks  ; 
and  shows  to  how  great  a  perfection  tliey  had  carried  all  the  branches  of 
that  noble  art,  the  judicious  reflections  they  had  formed  upon  every  thing 
connected  with  it,  and  the  astonishing  progress  they  had  made  with  res- 
pi  ct  to  the  construction  of  machines  of  war,  different  kinds  of  armour, 
and  military  aignals. 

As  the  method  of  making  signals  by  fire,  says  Polybius,*  though  of 
great  use  in  war,  has  hitherto  not  been  treated  with  any  accuracy,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  proper  not  to  pass  over  them  superficially,  but  to  dwell  a 
little  upon  that  head,  in  order  to  give  my  readers  a  more  perfect  idea 
of  it. 

It  is  a  truth  universally  acknowledged,  that  opportunity-  is  of  great 
advantage  in  all  things,  but  especially  in  war.  Now,  among  the  several 
things  which  have  been  invented  to  enable  men  to  sieze  it,  nothing  can 
be  more  conducive  to  that  end  than  signals  made  by  fire.  Whether 
transactions  have  happened  but  a  little  before,  or  are  then  actually  tak- 
ing place,  they  may,  by  this  method,  be  very  easily  made  known,  at 
places  distant  three  or  four  days'  journey  from  where  they  happened,  and 
sometimes  at  a  still  greater  distance;  and  by  this  means  the  necessary 
aids  may  be  obtained  in  time. 

Formerly  this  method  of  giving  notice  was  of  very  little  advantage, 
because  of  its  too  great  simplicity.     For,  in  order  to  make  use  of  it,  it 
was  necessary  that  certain  signals  should  be  agreed  upon  ;  and  as  events 
are  infinitely  various,  it  was  impossible  to  commnunicate  the  greatest 
part  of  tliem  by  this  method.     As  for  instance,  not  to  depart  from  the 
present  history,  it  was  very  easy  to  make  known,  that  a  fle'jt  was  arrived 
at  Oreum,  at  Peparethos,  or  at  Chalcis  ;  because  the  parties   whom  it 
concerned  had  foreseen  this   event,  and  accordingly  had  agreed   upon 
such  signals  as  might  denote  it.    But  an  unexpected  insurrection,  treason, 
a  horrid  murder  committed  in  a  city,  and  such-like  accidents,  as  happen 
but  too  often,  and  which  cannot  be  foreseen  ;  this  kind  of  events,  which 
require  immediate  consideration  and  a  speedy  remedy,  cannot  be  signi- 
fied by  a  beacon.     For  it  is  not  possible  to  agree  upon  a  signal  for  such 
events  as  it  is  impossible  to  foresee. 

^neas,t  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  a  general,  endeavoured 

*  Polyb.  1.  X.  p.  614—618. 
-li^neas  was  contemporary  with  Aristotle.     He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
art  of  war.     Cineas,  one  of  Pyrrhus's  counsellors,  made  an  abridgment 
of  it.     Pyrrhus  also  wrote  on  the  same  subject. — ^lian.  Tact.  cap.  1. 
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to  complbte  what  was  wanting^  on  this  occasion;  but  he  was  far  from 
succeeding  so  well  as  could  have  been  wished,  or  as  he  himself  had  pro- 
posed, of  which  the  reader  may  now  judpfe. 

Those,  says  ho,  who  would  give  signals  to  one  another  upon  affairs  of 
importance,  must  first  prepare  two  earthen  vessels,  exactly  equal  in 
breadth  and  depth  :  and  they  need  be  but  four  feet  and  a  half  deep,  and 
a  foot  and  a  half  wide.  They  then  must  take  pieces  of  cork,  proportioned 
to  the  mouth  of  these  vessels,  but  not  quite  so  wide  [that  tiiey  may  sink 
with  ease  to  the  bottom  o.'thes?  vessels].  'I'hey  next  fix,  in  the  middle 
of  this  cork,  a  stick,  which  must  b^  of  equal  size  in  both  these  vessels. 
This  stick  must  be  divideil  into  portions,  of  tliree  inches  each,  very  dis- 
tinctly marked,  in  order  ihzl  such  events  as  generally  happen  in  war  may 
be  written  on  them.  Fo '  example,  in  one  of  tiiese  intervals  the  following 
words  may  be  written: — A  body  of  horse  are  marched  into  the 
COUNTRY.  On  anoth.-e/ :  A  body  of  infantry  heavily  armed  are 
ARRiTED  HITHER.  On  T.  third :  Infantry  lightly  armed.  On  n 
fourth:  A  body  o>^  catal.iy  a"d  ini-antry.  On  another:  Ships. 
Then,  Provisions  ;  and  so  on  till  all  the  events,  which  are  foreseen  as 
probable  to  happen  in  th»  war  that  is  carrying  on,  are  written  down  in 
these  intervals. 

This  being  done,  each  of  the  two  vessels  must  have  a  little  tube  or 
cock  of  equal  big;iess,  to  let  out  the  water  in  equal  proportion.  Then 
the  two  vessels  must  be  filled  x/i'.li  water  ;  the  pieces  of  cork,  with  their 
sticks  thrust  tlirew  thein,  mus5  b*  laid  ujioii  them,  and  the  cocks  must  be 
opened.  Now  it  is  plain,  that  as  these  Tessels  are  equal,  the  corks  will 
sink,  and  the  sticks  d.-scend  loi/cr  in  the  vessels,  in  proportion  as  they 
empty  themselves.  But  to  be  more  certain  of  this  exactness,  it  will  be 
proper  to  make  the  experiment  first,  and  to  examine  whether  all  things 
correspond  and  agree  together,  byaniniform  execnlion  on  both  sides. 
When  this  is  well  ascertained,  the  tvo  vessnls  must  be  csrried  lo  the 
two  places  where  the  signals  are  to  ue  made  and  observed :  wntcr  is 
poured  in,  and  the  cor'"'  ".tkI  sticks  a»e  put  in  the  vessels.  Accordingly 
as  any  of  the  events  wiiich  are  written  on  the  sticks  sl.all  iiappen,  a  torch, 
or  other  light,  is  raised,  which  must  be  held  aloft,  fill  such  lime  as  an- 
other is  raised  by  the  party  to  whom  It  is  directed.  [This  first  signal  is 
only  to  ascertain  that  bdtli  parties  arc  ready  and  altentive.]  Then  the 
torch  must  be  taken  away,  and  the  cocks  set  running.  When  the  inter- 
val, that  is,  that  part  of  ti,^  stick  where  the  event  of  wliich  notice  is  to 
be  given  is  written,  sliall  be  fallen  to  a  level  with  the  inoutli  of  the  ves- 
sels, then  the  man  who  gives  the  signal  lifis  up  his  torch  :  and  on  the 
other  side  the  correspondent  si;, nal-maker  imTuediafely  stops  the  cock  of 
his  vessel,  and  looks  at  what  is  written  on  that  part  of  the  stick  which 
touches  thtt  mouth  of  the  vessel ;  on  which  occasion,  if  every  thing  has 
been  executed  exactly  and  equally  on  both  sides,  both  will  read  the  same 
thing. 

Although  this  method  differs  from  that  which  was  practised  in  early 
ages,  in  which  men  agree  only  upon  a  single  signal  which  was  to  denote 

Cicero  mentions  the  two  last  in  one  of  his  epistles.  Summum  me  ducem 
literte  tua;  reddiderunt.  Plane  nesciebam  te  tarn  peritum  esse  rei  mili- 
taris.  Pyrrhi  te  libros  et  Cineae  video  lectilasse. — Lib.  ix.  Epist.  25-  ad 
Papir.  Patum, 
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the  rvrnt  tlio  other  party  di-slred  to  be  informed  of,  nnd  which  had  been 
agreed  upon,  it  nevertheless  was"  too  vasiue  and  indeterminate.  For  it 
is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  accidents  that  may  happen  in  a  war  ;  and 
even  though  they  could  be  foreseen,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
■writing  lliein  all  on  a  piece  of  stick.  Besides,  when  any  unexpected 
accident  should  happen,  how  could  notice  be  given  of  it  according  to 
this  method  ?  Add  to  this,  that  the  inscription  on  the  stick  is  no  ways 
exact  and  circumstantial.  It  does  not  teli  how  many  liorse  and  foot  are 
come,  what  part  of  the  country  they  are  in,  how  many  ships  are  arrived, 
nor  the  quantity  of  provisions.  For  before  these  several  particulars 
could  be  written  on  the  slick,  they  must  have  been  foreseen,  which  was 
altogether  impossible,  though  these  are  the  points  of  the  higliest  import- 
ance ;  and  how  can  succours  be  sent,  when  it  is  not  known  how  many 
enemies  are  to  be  opposed,  nor  in  w'nat  part  of  the  country  they  are  ? 
How  can  a  party  either  confide  in  or  doubt  their  own  strength?  in  a 
word,  how  will  they  know  what  to  do,  when  they  are  not  told  how  many 
ships,  or  what  quantity  of  provisions,  are  come  from  the  enemy? 

The  last  method  was  invented  by  Cleoxenus,  while  others  ascribe  it 
to  Democlitus  ;  however,  we  have  brought  it  to  perfection,  says  Poly- 
bius,  who  continues  the  sole  speaker  upon  this  head.  This  fixes  every 
circumstance,  and  enables  us  to  give  notice  of  whatsoever  happens.  The 
only  thing  required,  is  great  care  and  exactness.  This  method  is  as 
follows: — The  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  must  be  taken  and 
divided  into  five  parts ;  and  these  must  be  fixed  on  a  board,  from  top  to 
bottom,  in  their  natural  order  in  five  columns  ;  five  letter  in  each  column, 
the  last  excepted,  which  will  have  but  four. 

The  alphabet  being  disposed  in  this  manner,  tlie  man  who  is  to  make 
the  signal  must  begin  by  showing  two  torclies  or  lights  ;  and  these  he 
must  hold  aloft  till  the  other  party  has  also  shown  two  lights.  The  first 
signal  is  only  to  show  that  both  sides  are  ready,  after  which  the  lights 
must  be  removed. 

The  next  point  is,  to  make  the  other  party  read,  in  this  alphabet,  the 
iTiforraation  we  want  to  acquaint  them  with.  The  person  who  gives  the 
signal,  shall  hold  up  torches  to  his  left,  in  order  to  denote  to  the  corres- 
ponding party,  from  which  of  the  columns  he  must  take  letters,  to  write, 
them  down  in  proportion  as  they  shall  be  pointed  out  to  him  ;  so  that  if 
it  is  the  first  column,  he  only  holds  up  one  torch  ;  if  the  second,  he  shows 
two,  and  so  on,  and  always  to  the  left.  He  must  do  the  same  to  the  right 
hand,  to  point  cut  to  the  person  who  receives  the  signal,  which  letter  in 
the  column  he  must  observe  and  write  down.  This  both  parties  must 
agree  upon  between  them. 

These  several  preliminaries  being  arranged,  and  each  of  them  taken 
his  post,  the  man  who  gives  the  signal  must  have  a  geometrical  instru- 
ment with  two  tubes,*  in  order  that  he  may  know  by  one  of  them  the 
right,  and  by  the  other  the  left  of  him  who  is  to  answer.  The  board 
must  be  set  up  near  to  this  instrument ;  and  to  the  right  and  left  a  solid 
must  be  raised  ten  feet  broad,  and  about  the  height  of  a  man;  in  order 
that  the  torches,  which  shall  be  lifted  up  over  it,  may  spread  a  strong, 
clear  light  ;  and  tliut  when  they  are  to  be  lowered,  they  may  be  entirely 

•  The  figure  of  it  is  annexed  at  the  end  of  this  little  treatise. 
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hid  behind  It.  All  things  being  thus  disposed  on  each  side,  I  will  sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  advice  is  to  be  given  that  'A  hundred  Cretans, 
or  Kretans,  are  gone  over  to  the  enemy.'  First,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
choose  such  words  as  will  express  what  is  here  said  in  the  fewest  letters 
possible,  as  '  Cretans,  or  Kretans,*  a  hundred  have  deserted,'  which 
expresses  the  very  same  idea  in  much  fewer  letters.  The  following  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  information  will  be  given. 

The  first  letter  is  a  K,  which  is;  in  the  second  column.  Two  torches 
must  therefore  be  lifted  to  the  left,  to  inform  the  person  who  receives 
the  signal,  that  ha  must  look  into  the  second  column.  Five  torches  are 
then  to  be  lifted  up  to  the  right  to  denote  that  the  letter  sought  for  is  the 
fifth  of  the  second  column,  that  is,  a  K.  Afterwards  four  torches  must  be 
held  up  to  the  left,  to  point  out  the  P+  which  is  in  the  fourth  column  ; 
then  two  to  tht  right,  to  denote  that  this  letter  is  the  second  of  the  fourth 
column.  The  same  must  be  observed  witii  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  let- 
ters. By  this  method,  every  event  that  comes  to  pass  may  be  communi- 
cated in  a  fixed  and  determinate  manner 

The  reason  why  two  sets  of  lights  are  used,  is  because  every  letter 
must  be  pointed  out  twice  ;  the  first  time,  to  denote  the  column  to  which 
it  belongs ;  and  the  second,  to  show  its  place  in  order  in  the  column 
pointed  out.  If  the  persons  employed  on  these  occasions  observe  the 
rules  here  laid  down,  they  will  give  exact  notice  :  but  it  must  be  prac- 
tised a  long  time  before  they  will  be  able  to  be  very  quick  and  exact  in 
the  operation. 

This  is  what  is  proposed  by  Polybius,  who,  it  is  well  known,  was  a 
great  soldier  and  politician,  and  for  this  reason  his  hints  ought  to  bo 
valued.  They  might  be  improved,  and  put  in  practice  on  a  great  many 
occasions.     Thesi*  signals  were  employed  in  a  mountainous  country. 

A  pamphlet  was  lent  me,  printed  in  1702,  and  entitled  'The  art  of 
making  signals  boSh  by  sea  and  land.'  The  pamphlet  was  dedicated  to 
the  king,  by  the  Sieur  Marcel,  commissioner  of  the  navy  at  Aries.  This 
author  affirms,  that  he  communicated  several  times,  at  the  distance  of 
two  leagues  (in  as  short  a  spuce  of  time  as  a  man  could  write  down  and 
form  exactly  the  letters  contained  in  the  advice  he  communicated)  an  un- 
expected piece  of  news  tiiat  took  up  a  page  in  writing.  I  cannot  say 
what  this  new  invention  was,  nor  what  success  it  met  with  ;  but  in  my 
opinion  such  discoveries  as  these  should  not  be  neglected.  In  all  ages 
and  nations,  men  havu  been  very  desirous  of  finding  out  and  employiog 
methods  for  receiving  or  communicating  news  with  speed,  and  of  these, 
signals  by  (Ire  are  one  of  the  principal. 

In  the  fabulous  times, J  when  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus  murdered 
all  their  husbands  in  one  night,  Hypernmestra  excepted,  who  had  spared 
Lynceus,  it  is  related  that  when  they  escaped  by  flight,  and  had  each 
arrived  at  a  place  of  safety,  they  informed  one  another  of  it  by  signals 
made  by  fire;  and  that  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  festival  of 
torches  established  in  Argos.  Agamemnon,  at  his  setting  out  for  the 
Trojan  expedition,  had  promised  Clytemnestra,  that  the  very  day  the 
city  should  be  taken,  he  would  give  notice  of  the  victory  by  fires  kindled 

*   The  words  are  disposed  in  this  manner  in  the  Greek. 

t  This  is  the  capital  letter  R  in  the  Greek  tongue. 

X  Pausan.  1.  ii.  p.  130. 
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for  that  purpose.  He  kept  his  word,  as  appears  from  the  tragedy  of 
JEschylus,  which  takes  its  name  from  that  prince;  in  which  the  senti- 
nel, appointed  to  watch  for  this  signal,  declares  he  had  spent  many 
tedious  nights  in  that  uncomfortable  post.  We  also  find,  in  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Julius  Caesar,  that  he  himself  used  the  same  method. 

Csesar  gives  us  an  account  of  another  method  in  use  amongst  the  Gauls. 
Whenever  any  extraordinary  event  happened  in  their  country,  or  they 
stood  in  need  of  immediate  succoht,  they  gave  notice  to  one  another  by 
repeated  sliouts,  which  were  catched  from  place  to  place  ;  so  that  the 
massacre  of  the  Romans  in  Orleans  at  sun-rise,  was  known  by  eight  or 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  Auvergne,  forty  leagues  from  the  other 
city. 

We  are  told  of  a  much  shorter  method.*  It  is  pretended  that  the  king 
of  Persia,  when  he  carried  the  war  into  Greece,  had  posted  a  kind  of 
sentinels  at  proper  distances,  who  communicated  to  one  another,  by  their 
Toices,  such  news  as  it  was  tiecessary  to  transmit  to  a  great  distance  ; 
and  that  ad\ ice  could  be  communicated  from  Athens  to  Susa  (^upwards 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues),  in  forty-eight  hours. 

It  is  also  related  that  a  Sidonian  proposed  to  Alexander  the  Great,  an 
infallible  method  for  establishing  e  speedy  and  safe  communication  be- 
tween all  the  countries  subject  to  him.t  He  required  but  five  days  for 
giving  notice,  though  so  great  a  distance  as  that  between  his  hereditary 
kingdom,  and  his  most  remote  conquest  in  India  :  but  the  king,  looking 
upon  this  offer  as  a  mere  chimera,  rejected  it  with  contempt :  however, 
he  soon  repented  it,  and  very  justly;  for  the  experiment  might  have 
been  made  witli  little  trouble  to  himself. 

Pliny  relates  another  method,  which  is  not  altogether  improbable. J 
Decimus  Brutus  defended  the  city  of  Modena,  besieged  by  Antony,  who 
kept  him  closely  blocked  up,  and  prevented  his  sending  the  least  advice 
to  the  consuls,  by  drawing  lines  round  the  city,  and  laying  nets  in  the 
river.  However,  Brutus  employed  pigeons,  to  whose  feet  he  fastened 
letters,  which  arrived  in  safety  wherever  he  thought  proper  to  sendthem. 
Of  what  use,  says  Pliny,  were  Antony's  intrenchraents  and  sentinels  to 
him  ?  Of  what  service  were  all  the  nets  he  spread,  when  the  new  courier 
took  his  route  through  the  air  ? 

Travellers  relate,  that  to  carry  advices  from  Alexandria  to  Aleppo, 
when  ships  arrive  in  that  harbour,  they  make  use  of  pigeons,  who  have 
young  ones  at  Aleppo.  Letters,  containing  the  advices  to  be  communi- 
cated,  are  fastened  about  the  pigeons'  necks,  or  feet ;  this  being  done^ 
the  pigeons  take  wing,  soar  to  a  great  height,  and  fly  to  Aleppo,  where 
the  letters  are  taken  from  them.  The  same  method  is  used  in  many 
other  places. 

DESCRIPTIOV    OP    THE    INSTIII  MENT    EMPLOYED    IN    SIGNALS    MADE 
BY    FIRE. 

Mr.  Chevalier  mathematical  professot  in  the  royal  college,  a  fellow- 
member  with  me,  and  my  particular  friend,  has  been  so  good  as  to  deli- 

♦  Coel.  Rhodig.  1.  xviii.  c.  S. 
+  Vigenere,  in  his  remarks  on  the  seventh  book  of  Cssar's  wars  in 
Gaul,  relates  this  without  citing  directly  the  author. 
t  Plin.  1.  vii.  c.  37. 
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neate,  at  my  request,  the  figure  of  the  instrument,  mentioned  by  Poly- 
bius,  and  to  add  the  followinif  explication  of  it. 

In  this  manner  I  conceive  to  have  been  constructed  the  instruments 
described  by  Polybius,  for  communicating  advices  at  a  great  distance,  by 
signals  made  by  fire. 

AB  is  a  beam  about  four  or  five  feet  long,  five  or  six  inches  broad,  and 
two  or  three  inches  thick.  At  the  extremities  of  it  are,  well  dove-tailed 
and  fixed  exactly  per|)endicular  in  the  middle,  two  cross  pieces  of  wood, 
CD,  EF,  of  equal  breadth  and  thickness  with  the  beam,  and  three  or  four 
feet  long.  The  sides  of  these  cross  pieces  of  timber  must  be  exactly 
parallel,  and  their  upper  superficies  very  smooth.  In  tjie  middle  of  the 
surface  of  each  of  these  pieces,  a  right  line  must  be  drawn  parallel  to 
their  sides  ;  and  consequently  these  lines  will  be  parallel  to  one  another. 
At  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  distance  from  these  lines,  and  exactly 
in  the  njiddle  of  Die  length  of  eacli  cross  piece,  there  must  be  driven  in 
very  strongly,  and  exactly  perpendicular,  an  iron  or  brass  screw  (2) 
whose  upper  part,  which  nuist  be  cylindrical,  and  five  or  six*  lines  in 
diameter,  sliall  project  seven  or  eight  lines  above  the  superficies  of  these 
cross  pieces. 

On  these  pieces  must  be  placed  two  hollow  tubes  or  cylinders  GH, 
IK,  through  wliieh  the  observations  are  made.  These  tubes  must  be 
exactly  cylin  iiical,  and  formed  of  some  hard,  solid  metal,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  shrink  or  warp.  Tiiey  must  be  a  foot  longer  than  the  cross 
piece  on  whicli  they  are  fixed,  and  thereby  will  extend  six  inches  beyond 
it  at  each  end.  These  two  tubes  must  be  fixed  on  two  plates  of  the  same 
metal,  in  the  middle  of  whose  length  shall  be  a  small  convexity  (3)  of 
about  an  inch  round.  In  the  middle  of  this  part  (3)  must  be  a  hole  ex- 
actly round,  about  li;ilf  an  inch  i.i  diameter  ;  so  that  applying  t!ie  plates 
on  which  these  tubes  are  fixed,  upon  the  cross  pieces  of  wood  CD,  EF, 
this  hole  must  be  exactly  filled  by  the  projecting  and  cylindrical  part  of 
the  screw  (2)  which  was  fixeJ  in  it,  and  in  sucii  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
its  play.  The  head  of  tlie  screw  may  extend  some  lines  beyond  the 
suj)erficies  of  the  plates,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  that  those  tubes  may 
turn,  with  their  plates  about  these  screws,  in  order  to  direct  them  on  the 
boards  or  screens  P,  Q,  behind  which  the  signals  by  fire  are  matle,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  distances  of  the  places  where  the  signals  shall 
be  made. 

The  tubes  must  be  blacked  within,  in  order  that  when  tiie  eye  is  ap- 
plied to  one  of  their  ends,  it  may  not  receive  any  reflected  rays.  There 
must  also  be  placed  towards  the  end,  on  the  side  of  the  observer,  a  per- 
forated ring,  the  aperture  of  which  must  be  about  three  or  four  lines; 
and  at  the  other  end  must  be  placed  two  threads,  the  one  vertical,  and 
the  otlrer  horizontal,  crossing  one  another  in  the  axis  of  the  tube.  In 
the  middle  of  the  beam  AB  must  be  made  a  round  hole,  two  inches 
diameter,  in  whicli  must  be  fixed  the  foot  LMNOP,  which  supports  the 
whole  macliine,  and  round  which  it  turns  as  on  its  axis.  This  macliine 
maybe  called  a  rule  and  sights,  though  it  differs  from  tliat  which  is 
a[)plied  to  circumferentors,  theodolites,  and  even  geometrical  squares, 
\\hich  are  used  to  draw  maps,  take  plans  and  surveys,  &c.  but  it  has  the 
same  use,  which  is  to  direct  the  sight. 

•  Twelfth  p»rt  of  an  inch. 
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The  porson  who  makes  tlio  signal,  and  he  who  receives  it,  must  each 
have  a  similar  instrument ;  otherwise,  the  man  who  receives  the  signal 
could  not  distinguish  whether  tiie  signals  are  made  to  the  right  or  left  of 
him  who  makes  them,  which  is  an  essential  circumstance  according  to 
the  method  proposed  by  Polyhius. 

The  two  boards  c.  screens  PQ,  which  are  to  denote  the  right  and  left 
hand  of  the  man  who  gives  the  signals,  or  to  display  or  liide  the  fires, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  observation,  ought  to  be  greater 
or  less,  and  nearer  or  i^rther  distant  from  one  another,  according  as  the 
distance  between  the  places  where  the  signals  must  be  given  and  received 
is  greater  or  less. 

In  my  description  of  the  preceding  machine,  all  I  have  endeavoured 
is,  to  explain  the  manner  how  Polybius's  idea  might  be  put  in  execution, 
in  making  signals  by  fire  ;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  it  is  of  use, 
for  giving  signals  at  a  considerable  distance  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  how 
large  soever  this  machine  be,  signals  made  by  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  torches, 
will  not  be  seen  at  5,  6,  or  more  leagues  distance,  as  he  supposes.  To 
make  them  visible  at  a  greater  distance,  such  torclies  must  not  be  made 
use  of,  as  can  be  lifted  up  and  down  with  the  hand,  but  large  wide- 
spreading  fires  of  whole  loads  of  straw  or  wood  ;  and,  consequently, 
boards  or  screens  of  a  prodigiouji  size  must  be  employed,  to  hide  or 
eclipse  them. 

Telescopes  were  not  known  in  Polybius's  time  ;  they  were  not  disco- 
vered or  improved  till  the  last  century.  Those  instruments  would  have 
made  the  signals  in  question  \isible  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  bare 
tubes  could  have  done  :  but  I  still  doubt,  whether  they  could  be  employed 
for  the  purpose  mentioned  by  Polybius,  at  a  greater  distance  than  two 
or  three  leagues.  However,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  city  besieged  might 
communicate  its  wants  to  an  army  sent  to  succour  it,  or  give  notice  how 
long  time  it  could  hold  out  a  siege,  in  order  that  proper  measures  might 
be  taken  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  side,  the  army  sent  to  its  aid  might 
communicate  its  designs  to  the  city  besieged,  especially  by  the  assistance 
of  telescopes. 

SECT.   VII.— A  GENERAL   PEACE  CONCLUDED    BETWEEN 
PHILIP  AND  THE  ROMANS. 

The  1  nans,  wholly  employed  in  the  war  with  Hannibal,  which  they 
resolved  to  terminate,  intermeddled  very  little  with  that  of  the  Greeks, 
and  did  not  molest  them  during  the  two  following  years.  In  the  first, 
Philo|)oeraen  was  appointed  captain-general  of  the  Acheeans.  As  soon  as 
he  was  invested  with  this  employment,  which  was  the  highest  in  the 
state,  he  assembled  his  allies  before  he  took  the  field,  and  exhorted  them 
to  second  his  zeal  with  courage  and  warmth,  and  support  with  honour 
both  their  fame  and  his.  He  insisted  strongly  on  the  care  they  ought  to 
take,  not  of  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  their  dress,  which  became 
women  only,  and  those  too  of  little  merit ;  but  of  the  good  condition  and 
splendour  of  their  arms,  an  object  worthy  of  men,  intent  upon  their  own 
glory  and  the  good  of  their  country. 

His  speech  was  received  with  universal  applause,  insomuch  that  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  assembly,  all  those  who  were  magnificently  dressed 
were  pointed  at  ;  so  great  an  influence  have  the  words  of  an  illustrious 
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person,  not  only  In  dissuading  men  from  vice,  but  in  inclining  them  to 
virtue  ;  especially  when  his  actions  correspond  with  liis  words,  for  then 
it  is  scarce  possible  to  resist  his  exhortations.  This  was  tlie  character 
of  Philopcemen.  Plain  in  his  dress,  and  frugal  in  his  diet,  he  took  very 
little  care  of  his  body.  In  conversation  he  suffered  patiently  the  ill 
temper  of  others,  even  when  they  used  contemptuous  expressions  :  and, 
for  himself  he  was  particularly  careful  never  to  give  the  least  offence  to 
any  one.  It  was  his  study  during  his  life,  to  speak  nothing  but  the  truth  : 
and  indeed,  the  slightest  expressions  of  his  were  heard  with  respect,  and 
immediately  believed.  And  he  was  not  obliged  to  employ  a  great  many 
words  to  persuade,  his  conduct  being  a  model  of  what  every  body  else 
ought  to  do. 

The  assembly  being  dismissed,  all  returned  to  their  respective  cities, 
in  the  highest  admiration  of  Philopcemen,  whose  words  as  well  as  actions 
had  charmed  them  ;  and  fully  persuaded,  that  as  long  as  he  should  pre- 
side at  the  head  of  affairs,  the  state  would  never  suffer  any  loss.  He 
immediately  visited  the  several  cities,  and  gave  the  necessary  orders  in 
them.  He  assembled  the  people  in  every  place,  acquainted  them  with 
every  thing  that  was  necessary  to  be  done,  and  raised  troops.  After 
spending  near  eight  months  in  making  the  various  prepaiations  for  the 
war,  he  took  the  field. 

Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Lacedsemonia,  was  watching,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  for  an  opportunity  to  subject  all  Peloponnesus.  The 
moment  advice  was  brought  of  his  arrival  in  the  territories  of  Mantinea, 
Philopcemen  prepared  to  give  him  battle.  The  tyrant  of  Sparta  set  out 
upon  his  march  at  day. break,  at  the  head  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry, 
and  posted  to  the  right  and  left  on  the  same  line,  but  a  little  more  ad- 
vanced, the  light  infantry  composed  of  foreigners  ;  and  behind  them 
chariots  laden  with  catapulfte*  and  darts  to  sustain  them.  It  appears 
by  the  sequel,  that  before  him  lay  a  ditch,  that  ran  along  part  of  the 
plain,  beyond  which  his  troops  extended  at  each  end. 

At  the  same  time  Philopcemen  marched  his  army  in  three  bodies  out 
of  the  city.  The  first,  consisting  of  the  Achaean  horse,  was  posted  to 
the  right.  The  second,  composed  of  heavy-armed  foot,  was  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  advanced  to  the  ditch.  The  third,  composed  of  Ulyrians,  cui- 
rassiers, foreigners,  light-armed  troops,  and  some  Tarentine  horse,+ 
were  on  the  left  witli  Philopcemen  at  their  head. 

The  time  for  beginning  the  battle  approaching,  and  the  enemy  in  view, 
that  general,  flying  up  and  down  the  ranks  of  the  infantry,  encouraged 
his  men  in  few  but  energetic  words.  Most  of  them  were  even  not  heard; 
for  he  was  so  dear  to  his  soldiers,  and  they  reposed  such  confidence  in 
him,  that  they  were  sufficiently  inclined  of  themselves  to  fight  with  in- 
credible ardour.  In  a  kind  of  transport  they  animated  their  general, 
and  pressed  him  to  lead  them  on  to  battle.  All  he  endeavoured  to  make 
tliem  understand  was,  that  the  time  was  come  in  which  their  enemies 
would  be  reduced  to  an  ignominious  captivity,  and  themselves  restored 
to  a  glorious  and  immortal  liberty.  Machanidas  marched  his  infantry 
in  a  kind  of  column,  as  if  he  intended  to  begin  the  battle  by  charging 
the  right  wing :  but  when  he  was  advanced  to  a  proper  distance,  he  on  a 

•  Engines  to  discharge  darts,  or  stones.  &c. 
t  The  Tarentine  horsemen  had  each  two  horses. — Liv.l.  xxxv.  n.  28. 
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sudden  made  liis  infantry  wheil  about,  in  order  that  it  might  extend  to 
his  right,  and  form  a  front  equal  to  the  left  of  the  Achaeans  ;  and,  to 
cover  it,  he  caused  ail  the  chariots  laden  with  catapullse  to  advance  for- 
ward. Philopoemcn  plainly  saw  that  his  design  was  to  break  his  infantry, 
by  overwhelming  it  with  darts  and  stones  :  however,  he  did  not  give  him 
time  for  it,  but  caused  the  Tarentine  horse  to  begin  the  battle  with  great 
vigour,  on  a  spot  where  they  had  room  enough  to  engage  in.  Macha- 
nidas  was  forced  to  do  the  same,  and  to  lead  on  his  Tarentines.  The 
first  charge  was  very  furious.  The  light-arraed  soldiers  advancing  a 
little  after  to  sustain  them,  in  a  moment  the  foreign  troops  were  univer- 
sally engaged  on  botii  sides  :  and,  as  in  this  attack  they  fought  man  to 
man,  the  battle  was  a  long  time  doubtful.  At  last,  the  foreigners  in  the 
tyrant's  army  had  the  advantage;  their  numbers  and  dexterity,  acquired 
by  experience,  giving  them  tiie  superiority.  The  Illyrians  and  cuiras- 
siers, who  sustained  the  foreign  soldiers  in  Philopoemen's  array,  could 
not  withstand  so  furious  a  charge.  They  were  entirely  broke,  and  fled 
with  the  utmost  precipitation  towards  the  city  of  Mantiaea,  about  a  mile 
from  the  field  of  battle. 

Philopoemen  seemed  now  lost  to  all  hopes.  On  this  occasion,  says 
Polybius,  appeared  the  truth  of  a  maxim,  which  cannot  reasonably  be 
contested.  That  the  events  of  war  are  generally  successful  or  unfor- 
tunate, only  in  proportion  to  the  skill  or  ignorance  of  the  generals  who 
command.  Philopoemen,  so  far  from  desponding  at  the  ill  success  of  the 
first  charge,  or  losing  his  presence  of  mind,  was  solely  intent  upon  taking 
advantage  of  the  errors  which  the  enemy  might  commit.  Accordingly 
they  were  guilty  of  a  great  one,  which  indeed  is  but  too  frequent  on 
these  occasions,  and  for  that  reason  cannot  be  too  strongly  guarded 
against.  Machanidas,  after  the  left  wing  was  routed,  instead  of  improv- 
ing that  advantage,  by  charging  in  front  that  instant  with  his  infantry 
the  centre  of  that  of  the  enemies,  and  taking  it  at  the  same  time  in  flank 
with  his  victorious  wing,  and  thereby  terminating  the  whole  affair,  suf- 
fers himself,  like  a  young  man,  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  fire  and  impe- 
tuosity of  his  soldiers,  and  pursues,  without  order  or  discipline,  those 
who  were  flying  ;  as  if,  after  having  given  way,  fear  alone  would  not 
have  carried  them  to  the  gates  of  the  city. 

Philopoemen,  who  upon  this  defeat  had  retired  to  hjs  infantry  in  the 
centre,  takes  the  first  cohorts,  commands  therato  wheel  to  the  left,  and  at 
their  head  marches  and  seizes  the  post  which  Machanidas  had  abandoned. 
By  this  movement  he  divided  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  infantry  from 
his  right  wing.  He  then  commanded  these  cohorts  to  stay  in  the  post 
they  had  just  seized,  till  farther  orders;  and  at  the  same  time  directed 
Polybius,*  the  Megalopolitan,  to  rally  all  the  Illyrians,  cuirassiers,  and 
foreigners,  who  without  quitting  the  ranks,  and  flying,  as  the  rest  had 
done,  had  drawn  ofif  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  conqueror;  and,  with  these 
forces,  to  post  himself  on  the  flank  of  the  infantry  in  his  centre,  to  check 
the  enemy  in  their  return  from  the  pursuit. 

*  The  late  [French]  translator  of  Polybius  mistakes  this  officer  for 
our  historian,  and  here  introduces  him  speaking  ;  which  is  otherwise  ia 
the  original.  Polybius  the  historian  was  not  born  at  that  time.  It  is 
true  indeed  that  this  person  had  the  same  name,  and  was  a  native  of  the 
same  city,  which  makes  the  error  the  more  excuseable. 
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But  now  the  Lacedseinonian  infantry,  elate  with  tlie  first  success  of 
their  right  wing,  without  waiting  for  the  signal,  advance  with  their  pikes 
lowered  towards  the  Achseans  as  far  as  the  brink  of  the  ditch.  When 
they  came  up  to  it,  whether  that  from  being  so  near  the  enemy,  they 
were  ashamed  not  to  go  on,  or  that  they  did  not  value  the  ditch,  because 
it  was  dry  and  had  no  hedge  ;  and  besides,  being  no  longer  able  to  re- 
tire, because  the  advanced  ranks  were  pushed  forward  by  those  in  the 
rear,  they  rushed  into  the  ditch  at  once.  Tliis  was  the  decisive  point  of 
time  which  Philopcemen  had  long  awaited,  and  thereupon  he  orders  the 
charge  to  be  sounded.  His  troops,  levelling  thiir  pikes,  fell  with  dread- 
ful shouts  on  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  latter,  who  at  their  descending 
into  the  ditch,  had  broken  their  ranks,  no  sooner  saw  the  enemy  above 
them,  than  they  immediateiy  fled  ;  nevertheless,  great  numbers  of  them 
were  left  in  the  ditch,  having  been  killed  either  by  the  Achieans  or  their 
own  soldiers. 

To  complete  the  glory  of  this  action,  it  now  remained  to  prevent  the 
tyrant  from  escapins»  the  conqueror.  This  was  Pliilopoemen's  only  ob- 
ject. Machanidas,  on  his  return,  perceived  that  his  army  liud ;  and 
being  sensible  of  his  error,  he  endeavoured,  bnt  in  vain,  to  force  his 
way  through  the  Achaans.  His  tror)ps  perceiving  that  the  enemy  were 
masters  of  tlie  bridge  Mliich  lay  over  the  ditch,  were  quite  dispirited, 
and  endeavoured  lo  save  themselves  as  well  as  they  could.  Machanidas 
himself,  finding  it  impossible  to  pass  the  bridge,  hurried  along  the  side 
of  the  ditch,  in  order  to  find  a  place  where  he  might  pass  it.  Philopce- 
men knew  him  by  his  purple  niantle  and  the  trappings  of  liis  horse:  so 
that,  after  giving  the  necessary  orders  to  his  officers,  he  passed  the  ditch, 
in  order  to  stop  the  tyrant.  The  latter  having  found  a  part  of  the  ditch 
which  might  easily  be  crossed,  claps  spurs  to  liis  horse,  which  springs 
forward  in  order  to  leap  over.  That  very  instant  Philopcemen  hurled 
his  javelin  at  him,  which  laid  him  dead  in  the  ditch.  The  tyrant's  head 
being  struck  off,  and  carried  from  rank  to  rank,  gave  new  courage  to  the 
victorious  Achaeans.  They  pursued  the  fugitives  with  incredible  ardour, 
as  far  as  Tegaea,  entered  the  city  with  them,  and  being  now  masters  of 
the  field,  the  very  next  day  they  encamjied  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas. 
The  Achaeans  did  not  lose  many  men  in  this  battle,  bnt  tiie  Lacediemo- 
nians  lost  not  less  than  four  thousand,  witliout  including  the  priso  ers, 
who  were  still  more  numerous.  The  baggage  ami  arms  were  also  taken 
by  the  Achaeans. 

The  conquerors,  struck  with  admiration  at  the  conduct  of  their  general, 
to  whom  the  victory  was  entirely  owing,  erected  a  brazen  statue  to  him 
in  the  same  attitude  in  which  he  had  killed  the  tyrant ;  which  statue  liiey 
afterwards  placed  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 

Polybius  justly  observes,  that  this  signal  victory  must  not  be  ascribed 
either  to  chance,  or  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  but  entirely  to  the 
abilities  of  the  general,  who  had  foreseen  and  made  every  necessary  dis- 
position for  this  great  event.  And,  indeed,  from  the  beginning  (it  is 
Polybius  who  still  speaks,  and  continues  his  reflections)  Philopcemen 
had  covered  himself  with  the  ditch  :  not  to  avoid  coming  to  a  battle,  as 
some  have  imagined,  but  because,  like  a  judicious  man  and  a  great  sol- 
dier, he  had  reflected,  that  should  Machanidas  attempt  to  make  his  army 
pass  the  ditch,  before  he  had  examined  it,  his  troops  would  certainly  be 
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cut  to  pieces,  and  entirely  defeated  ;  or  If,  being  stopped  by  the  ditch, 
he  should  change  his  resolution,  and  break  his  order  of  battle  through 
fear,  that  he  would  be  thought  the  most  unskilful  of  generals,  in  aban- 
doning victory  to  the  enemy,  without  daring  to  come  to  a  battle,  and  in 
carrying  oft"  no  oll.er  marks  of  his  enterprise,  than  the  ignominy  of  hav- 
ing renounced  it.  Polybius  also  highly  applauds  the  presence  of  mind 
and  resulutiun  of  Philopoemen,  in  not  desponding  or  losing  courage  when 
his  left  wing  was  routed;  but  in  having  made  that  very  defeat  an  occa- 
sion of  his  gaining  a  glorious  victory. 

It  appears  to  nie  that  these  small  battles,  where  there  are  not  many 
combatants  on  either  side,  and  in  which,  for  that  reason,  one  may  follow, 
as  it  were,  with  the  eye,  the  several  steps  of  the  commanding  officers, 
observe  the  several  orders  they  give,  the  precautions  they  take,  and  the 
errors  tliey  commit,  may  be  of  great  service  to  those  who  are  one  day  to 
command  armies  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages  resulting  from 
the  study  of  history. 

It  is  related  that  in  the  assembly  of  the  Nemsean  games,  which  were 
solemnized  this  year,  [A.M.  3799.  Ant.  J.  C.  205.]  after  this  famous 
battle  of  Mantinea,  Philopcemen,  being  elected  general  of  the  Achaeans 
a  second  time,  and  having  then  no  employment  for  his  forces,  upon  ac- 
count of  the  festival,  caused  his  phalanx,  very  splendidly  clothed,  to 
pass  in  review  before  all  the  Greeks,  and  made  them  perform  their  usual 
exercises,  to  show  with  what  dexterity,  strength,  and  agility,  they  per- 
formed the  several  military  movements,  without  ever  breaking  or  dis- 
ordering their  ranks.  He  afterwards  went  into  the  theatre,  in  which  the 
musicians  were  disputing  for  the  prize  in  their  art,  accompanied  by  those 
youths  in  their  coats  of  arms,  all  of  a  graceful  stature,  and  in  the  flower 
of  their  age  ;  all  filled  with  the  highest  veneration  for  their  general,  and 
fired  at  the  same  time  with  a  martial  intrepidity  ;  sentiments  with  which 
their  glorious  battles  and  success,  under  this  illustrious  general,  had  in- 
spired them. 

The  very  instant  that  this  flourishing  troop  of  youths  entered  with 
Philopcemen.  Pylades  the  musician,  who  was  singing  to  his  lyre  the 
Persians  of  Timotheus,*  happened  accidently  to  repeat  the  following 
verse. — 

The  wreath  of  liberty  to  me  you  owe. 

The  grandeur  of  the  poetry  being  finely  expressed  by  the  singer,  who 
had  an  exquisite  voice,  struck  the  whole  assembly.  At  the  same  time 
all  the  Greeks  cast  their  eyes  upon  Philopcemen  ;  and  clapping  their 
hands,  and  raising  shouts  of  joy,  they  called  to  mind  the  glorious  ages  of 
triumphant  Greece  ;  soothing  themselves  with  the  pleasing  hopes,  that 
they  should  revive  those  ancient  times,  and  their  pristine  glory,  so  great- 
ly did  a  general,  like  Philopcemen,  increase  their  confidence,  and  inflame 
their  courage. 

And  indeed,  says  Plutarch,  as  we  find  young  colts  are  always  fond  of 
those  they  are  used  to,  and  that  in  case  any  other  person  attempts  to 
mount  them,  they  are  restive,  and  prance  about  with  their  new  rider;  the 
same  disposition  appeared  in  the  Achsan  league.     The  instant  they  were 

*  This  was  a  dithyrambic  poet,  who  lived  about  the  95th  Olympiad, 
i.  e.  39S  years  before  Christ.  One  of  his  pieces  was  entitled  The  Persians. 
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to  embark  in  a  new  war,  and  a  battle  was  to  be  fou»ht,  if  any  other 
general  was  appointed,  immediately  the  deputies  of  the  confederate 
powers  would  be  discouraged,  and  turn  tlieir  eyes  in  quest  of  Piiiloiioe- 
men  ;  and  the  moment  he  appeared,  the  whole  league  revived  and  were 
ready  for  action  ;  so  strongly  were  they  persuaded  of  his  great  valour 
and  abilities  ;  well  knowing  that  he  was  the  only  general  whose  presence 
the  enemy  dreaded,  and  whose  name  alone  made  the  enemy  tremble. 

Can  there,  humanly  speaking,  be  more  pleasing,  more  affecting,  or 
more  solid  glorj'  for  a  general  or  a  prince,  than  to  see  himself  esteemed, 
beloved,  and  revered,  by  the  army  and  by  nations,  in  the  manner  Philo- 
poemen  was  ?  Is  it  possible  for  any  man  to  be  so  void  of  taste  and  sound 
sense,  as  to  prefer,  or  even  compare,  to  the  honour  which  the  exalted 
qualities  of  Philopoemen  acquired  him,  the  pretended  glory  which  so 
many  persons  of  quality  imagined  they  derived  from  their  equipages, 
buildings,  furniture,  and  the  ridiculous  expense  of  their  tables?  Philo- 
poemen affected  magnificence  more  than  they  do  ;  but  then  he  placed  it 
in  what  it  really  consists  ;  the  clothing  his  troops  splendidly  ;  providing 
them  good  horses  and  seining  arms  ;  supplying,  with  a  generous  hand, 
all  their  wants,  both  public  and  private  ;  distributing  money  seasonably 
to  encourage  the  officers  and  even  the  private  men  :  in  acting  thus,  Phi- 
lopoemen, though  dressed  in  a  very  plain  habit,  was  looked  npon  as  the 
greatest  and  most  magnificent  general  of  his  time. 

Sparta  did  not  recover  its  ancient  liberty  by  the  death  of  Machanidas, 
the  only  consequence  of  which  was  its  changing  one  oppressor  for  an- 
other. Tlie  tyrant  had  been  extirpated,  but  not  the  tyranny.  That 
unhappy  city,  formerly  so  jealous  of  its  liberty  and  independence,  and 
now  abandoned  to  slavery,  seemed  by  its  indolence  studious  of  nothing 
but  to  make  itself  new  chains,  or  to  support  its  old  ones.  Machanidas 
was  succeeded  by  Nabis,  a  still  greater  tyrant  than  the  former,  yet  the 
Spartans,  did  not  show  the  least  spirit,  or  make  tiie  least  effort,  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  slavery. 

Nabis,  in  the  beginning  of  his  government,  was  not  desirous  to  under- 
take any  foreign  expedition  ;  but  em])loyed  his  whole  endeavours  in 
laying  the  solid  foundations  of  a  lasting  and  cruel  tyranny.  For  that 
purpose  he  made  it  his  particular  care  to  destroy  all  the  remaining  S]  ar- 
tans  in  that  republic.  He  banished  from  it  all  sucii  as  were  distin- 
guished for  their  quality  and  wealth,  and  gave  their  estates  and  wives  to 
the  chief  men  of  his  party.  We  shall  speak  of  these  persons  iiereafter 
under  the  name  of  the  Exiles.  He  had  taken  into  liis  pay  a  gnat  nun)ber 
of  foreigners,  all  plunderers  and  assassins,  and  capable  of  per|)etraling 
the  blackest  crimes  for  gain.  This  kind  of  people,  who  had  been  ba- 
nished their  country  for  their  crimes,  flocked  round  the  tyrant,  who  lived 
in  the  midst  of  them  as  their  protector  and  king;  employing  them  as  his 
attendants  and  guards,  to  strengthen  his  tyranny,  and  confirm  his  power. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  banishing  the  citizens;  he  acted  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  could  not  find  any  secure  asylum,  even  in  foreign  coun- 
tries :  some  were  butchered  in  their  journey  by  his  emissaries ;  and  he 
recalled  others  from  banishment,  with  no  other  view  but  to  murder  them. 
Besides  these  barbarities,  he  invented  a  machine  which  may  be  called  an 
infernal  one,  representing  a  woman  magnificently  dressed,  and  exactly 
resembling  his  wife.     Every  time  that  he  sent  for  any  person,  to  extort 
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money  from  him,  he  would  first  converse  with  liim  in  the  kindest  and 
most  gentle  tirms,  on  the  danger  with  which  the  whole  country,  and 
Sparta  in  particular,  was  menaced  by  the  Achaeans  ;  the  number  of 
foreigners  he  was  obliged  to  keep  in  pay  for  the  security  of  the  state; 
the  great  sums  lie  expended  for  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  for  the  good 
of  the  public.  In  case  tlie  person  spoken  to  was  wrouglit  upon  by  his 
words,  he  proceeded  no  farther,  this  being  all  he  wanted:  but,  if  he  was 
refractory,  and  refused  to  give  liim  money,  he  would  say,  '  Probably 
the  talen'.  of  [lersuasion  is  not  mine  ;  but  I  hope  that  Apega  will  be  able 
to  persuade  you.'  Apega  was  the  name  of  his  wife.  He  no  sooner 
uttered  these  words  than  liis  machine  appeared.  Nabis,  taking  her  by 
the  liand,  raised  her  from  her  chair,  and  led  her  to  the  person.  The 
hands,  the  arms,  and  breast  of  this  machine,  were  stuck  with  sharp  iron 
points,  concealed  under  the  clothes.  The  pretended  Apega  embraced  the 
unhappy  wretch,  folded  him  in  her  arms ;  and  laying  her's  round  his 
waist,  clasped  him  to  her  bosom,  whilst  he  uttered  the  most  lamentable 
cries.  The  machine  was  made  to  perform  these  several  motions  by  se- 
cret springs.  In  this  manner  did  the  tyrant  put  many  to  death,  from 
whom  he  could  not  otherwise  extort  the  sums  he  demanded. 

Would  one  believe  that  a  man  could  be  capable  of  contriving,  in  cold 
blood,  such  a  machine,  merely  to  torture  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to 
feed  his  eyes  and  ears  with  the  cruel  pleasure  of  seeing  their  agonies 
and  hearing  their  groans  1  It  is  astonishing  that  in  such  a  city  as  Sparta, 
where  tyranny  was  had  in  the  utmost  detestation  :  where  men  thought  it 
glorious  to  confront  death  ;  where  religion  and  the  laws,  so  far  from 
restraining  men  as  among  us,  seemed  to  arm  them  against  all  who  were 
enemies  to  liberty,  it  is  astonishing,  I  say,  that  so  horrid  a  monster 
should  be  suffered  to  live  one  day. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  Romans,  employed  in  a  more  im- 
portant war,  [A.  M.  3800.  Ant.  J.  C.  204.]  had  intermeddled  very  little 
with  the  affairs  of  Greece.  The  yEtolians,  finding  themselves  neglected 
by  that  powerful  people,  who  were  their  only  refuge,  made  a  peace  with 
Philip.  Scarce  was  the  treaty  concluded,  when  P.  Sempronius  the  pro- 
consul arrived  with  ten  thousand  foot,  a  thousand  horse,  and  thirty-five 
ships  of  war.  He  was  very  much  offended  at  them  for  making  this  peace 
without  having  first  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  contrary  to  the 
express  words  of  the  treaty  of  alliance.  The  Epirots  also,  tired  with 
the  length  of  the  war,  sent  deputies  (with  the  proconsul's  leave)  to  Phi- 
lip, wlio  now  was  returned  to  Macedonia,  to  exhort  him  to  agree  to  a 
general  peace  ;  hinting  to  him,  that  they  were  almost  sure,  if  he  con- 
sented to  have  an  interview  with  Sempronius,  they  would  easily  agree 
upon  tile  conditions.  The  king  was  greatly  pleased  with  these  overtures, 
and  went  to  Epirus.  As  both  parties  were  desirous  of  peace,  Philip, 
tliat  he  might  have  leisure  to  settle  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  the 
Romans,  that  they  might  be  able  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Carthage 
with  greater  vigour  ;  a  treaty  was  soon  concluded.  The  king  caused 
Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  the  Achceans,  Boeotians,  Thessalians,  Acar- 
uanians,  and  Epirots,  to  be  included  in  it ;  and  the  Romans  included  the 
people  of  Ilium,  king  Attains,  Pleuratus,  Nabis  the  Spartan  tyrant,  suc- 
cessor to  Maclianidas,   the   people   of  Elis,  the  Messenians,   and  the 
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Athenians.     In  this  manner  the  war  of  the  allies  was  terminateii  by  a 
peace  which  was  of  no  long  continuance. 

SECT.    VIII— GLORIOUS    EXPEDITIONS    OF    AXriOCHUS. 

The  history  of  the  wars  in  Greece  obligod  us  to  interrupt  the  relation 
of  the  transactions  in  Asia,  and  therefore  we  now  return  to  tliem. 

[A.  M.  3/02.  Ant.  J.  C.  212.] — Antioclius,  after  the  death  of  Achseus, 
having  employed  sometime  in  settling  iiis  affairs  in  Asia  Minor,  marched 
towards  the  East,  to  reduce  those  provinces  wliich  had  revolted  from  the 
empire  of  Syria.  He  began  by  Media,  of  which  the  Parthians  liad  just 
before  dispossessed  him.  Arsaces,  son  to  hiin  who  founded  that  empire, 
was  their  king.  He  had  taken  advantage  of  the  troubles  in  which  the 
wars  of  Antiochus  with  Ptolemy  and  Achaeus  had  involved  him.  and  had 
conquered  Media. 

This  country,  says  Polybius,  is  the  most  powerful  kingdom  in  all 
Asia,  as  well  for  its  extent,  as  for  the  number  and  strength  of  the  men, 
and  the  great  quantity  of  horses  it  produces  Media  furnishes  all  Asia 
with  those  beasts  ;  and  its  pastures  are  so  good,  that  the  neigiibouring 
monarchs  send  their  studs  thither.  Ecbatana  is  its  capital  city.  The 
edifices  of  this  city  surpass  in  richness  and  magnificence  all  others  in  the 
world,  and  the  king's  palace  is  seven  hundred  fathoms  round.  Though 
all  the  wood-work  was  of  cedar  and  cypress,  yet  not  the  least  piece  of 
timber  was  visible  ;  the  joints,  the  beams,  the  ceilings,  and  columns 
which  sustained  the  porticos  and  piazzas,  being  covered  with  silver  or 
gold  plates.  All  the  tiles  were  of  silver.  The  greatest  part  of  these 
rich  materials  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Macedonians  under  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  the  rest  pluude-ed  by  Antigonus  and  Seleucus  Nicator. 
Nevertheless,  when  Antiochus  entered  this  kingdom,  the  temple  of  JEna 
was  still  surrounded  with  gilded  columns,  and  the  soldiers  found  in  it  a 
great  number  of  silver  tiles,  a  few  golden  bricks,  and  a  great  many  of 
silver.  All  this  was  converted  into  specie,  and  stamped  with  Antiochus's 
image  ;  the  whole  amounting  to  four  thousand  talents,  or  about  six  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Arsaces  expected  that  Antiochus  would  advance  as  far  as  this  temple  e 
but  he  never  imagined  that  he  would  venture  to  cross,  with  his  numerous 
army,  a  country  so  barren  as  that  which  lies  near  it ;  and  especially  as 
no  water  can  be  found  in  those  parts,  none  appearing  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  There  are  indeed  rivulets  and  springs  under  ground  ;  but  no 
one,  except  those  that  know  the  country,  can  find  them.  On  this  subject, 
a  true  story  is  related  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  that  ihe  Per- 
sians, when  they  conquered  Asia,  gave  to  those  who  should  raise  water 
in  places  where  none  had  been  before,  the  profits  arising  from  such  places 
to  the  fifth  generation  inclusively.  The  inhabitants,  animated  by  Ihise 
promises,  spared  neither  labour  nor  expense  to  convey  water  under 
ground  from  mount  Taurus,  whence  a  great  quantity  flows,  as  far  as  these 
deserts;  insomuch  that  at  at  this  time,  says  Polybius,  those  who  make 
use  of  these  waters,  do  not  know  from  what  springs  the  subterraneous 
rivulets  flow  that  supply  them  with  it. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  Polybius,  who  generally  is  diffusive  enough, 
bad  been  more  circumstantial  ^  re,  and  had  explained  to  us  in  what 
mtnnar  these  subterraneous  canals  (for  such  were  the  wells  here  spoken 
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of)  were  constructed,  nnd  the  methods  employed  by  Arsaces  to  stop 
them.  From  the  account  he  gives  of  the  prodigious  labour  employed, 
and  ihe  vast  sums  expended  to  complete  this  works,  we  are  led  to  sup- 
pose that  wafer  liad  been  conveyed  into  every  part  of  this  vast  desert, 
hy  stone  aque<lucts  built  under  ground,  with  openings  at  proper  distances, 
which  Polybius  ealls  wells. 

When  Arsaces  saw  that  Antiochus  was  crossing  the  deserts,  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties  which  he  imagined  would  impede  his  march,  he  gave 
orders  for  stopping  up  the  wells.  But  Antiochus,  having  foreseen  this, 
sent  a  detachment  of  horse,  which  posted  itself  near  these  wells,  and 
beat  the  party  that  came  to  stop  them.  The  army  passed  the  deserts, 
entered  Media,  drove  Arsaces  out  of  it,  and  recovered  all  that  province. 
Antiochus  staid  there  the  rest  of  the  year,  in  order  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  the  province,  and  to  make  the  preparations  necessary  for  carrying  on 
the  war. 

[A.  M.  379i.  Ant.  J.  C.  210.] — The  year  following  he  entered  very 
early  into  Parlhia,  where  he  was  as  successful  as  he  had  been  the  year 
before  in  Media:  Arsaces  was  forced  to  retire  into  Hyrcania,  where  he 
imagined  that  by  securing  some  passes  of  the  mountains  which  separate 
it  from  Parthia,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Syrian  army  to  disturb 
him.  However,  he  was  mistaken  :  for  as  soon  as  the  season  would  per- 
mit, Antiochus  took  the  field  ;  and,  after  incredible  difficulties,  attacked 
all  those  posts  at  the  same  time  with  his  whole  army,  which  he  divided 
into  as  many  bodies  as  there  were  attacks  to  be  made,  and  soon  forced 
them  all.  lie  afterwards  reassembled  them  in  the  plains,  and  marched 
to  besiege  Seringis,  which  was  the  capital  of  Hyrcania.  Having  besieged 
it  for  some  time,  he  at  last  made  a  great  breach,  and  took  the  city 
by  ^torm,  upon  which  the  inhabitants  surrendered  at  discretion. 

In  the  mean  time  Arsaces  was  very  busy.  As  he  retired,  he  reassembled 
troops,  which  at  last  formed  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
foot  and  twenty  thousand  horse.  He  then  took  the  field  against  the  ene- 
my, and  checked  their  progress  with  the  utmost  bravery.  His  resistance 
protracted  the  war,  which  seemed  almost  at  an  end.  After  many  en- 
gagements, Antiochus  perceiving  he  gained  no  advantage,  judged  that  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  reduce  so  valiant  an  enemy,  and  drive 
him  entirely  out  of  the  provinces,  where  by  length  of  time  he  had  so 
strongly  established  himself.  For  this  reason,  he  began  to  listen  to  the 
overtures  which  were  made  him  for  terminating  so  tedious  a  war. 

At  last  a  treaty  was  concluded,  [A.  M.  3796.  Ant.  J.  C.  208.]  in  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  Arsaces  should  continue  In  possession  of  Parthia 
ard  Hyrcania,  upon  condition  that  he  should  assist  Antiochus  in  recover- 
ing the  rest  of  the  revolted  provinces. 

Antiochus,  after  this  peace,  turned  his  arms  against  Euthydemus,king 
ofBactria.  We  have  already  shown  in  what  manner  Theodotus  had 
disunited  Bactria  from  the  empire  of  Syria,  and  left  it  to  his  son  of  the 
same  name  with  himself.  This  son  had  been  defeated  and  dispossessed 
by  Euthydemus,  a  brave  and  prudent  man,  who  maintained  for  a  long 
time  a  war  against  Antiochus.  The  latter  used  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  recover  Bactria  ;  but  they  all  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  valour 
and  vigilance  of  Euthydemus.  During  the  course  of  tliis  war,  Antiochus 
displayed  his  bravery  in  the  most  e*    aordinary   raaaner.     In  one  of 
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these  battles  his  horso  was  kille;l  under  him,  and  he  hinsself  receiTpd  a 
wound  in  the  mouth,  which,  however,  was  not  dangtroiis,  being  attended 
with  only  the  loss  of  some  of  his  teeth. 

At  last  he  grew  weary  of  a  war  in  which  he  plainly  perceived  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  dethrone  this  prince.  He  therefore  gave 
audience  to  Euthydemus's  ambassadors,  who  represented  to  him,  that 
the  war  he  was  carrying  on  against  their  sovereign  was  not  just:  that 
he  had  never  been  his  subject,  and  consequently  that  he  ought  not  to 
avenge  himself  on  Iheir  king,  because  others  hatl  rebelled  against  him  ; 
that  Bactria  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Syrian  empire  under  other 
monarchs  long  before  him  ;  that  he  possessed  tliis  kingdom  by  right  of 
conquest  over  the  descendants  of  tiiose  clilefs  of  the  rebellion,  and  pre- 
served it  as  the  reward  of  a  just  victory.  They  also  insinuated  to  him 
that  the  Scythians,  observing  both  parties  liad  weakened  themselves  by 
this  war,  were  preparing  to  invade  Bactria  with  great  fury  ;  and  that 
should  tiiey  persist  obstinately  in  disputing  for  it,  those  barbarians  might 
very  possibly  dispossess  both  of  it.  This  reflection  made  an  impression 
on  Antiochus,  who,  by  this  time,  was  grown  quite  weary  of  so  unprofit- 
able aud  tedious  a  war ;  and  for  this  reason  he  granted  them  such  condi- 
tions  as  ended  in  a  peace.  To  confirm  and  ratify  it,  Euthydemus  sent 
his  son  to  Antiochus.  He  gave  him  a  gracious  reception;  and  judging, 
by  his  agreeable  mien,  his  conversation,  and  the  air  of  majesty  conspi- 
cuous in  his  whole  person,  that  he  was  worthy  of  a  throne,  he  promised 
him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  and  granted  his  father  the  title  of 
king.  The  other  articles  of  the  treaty  were  put  into  writing,  and  the 
alliance  was  confirmed  by  the  usual  oaths. 

Having  received  all  Euthydemus's  elephants,  which  was  one  of  the 
articles  of  the  peace,  he  passed  mount  Caucasus,  and  entered  India,  and 
then  renewed  his  alliance  with  the  king  of  that  country.  He  also  re- 
ceived elephants  from  him,  which,  with  those  Euthydemus  had  given 
him,  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty.  He  marched  from  ilience  into 
Arachosia,  afterwards  into  Drangiana,  thence  into  Carmania,  establish- 
ing his  authority  and  good  order  in  all  those  provinces. 

He  passed  the  winter  in  the  latter  country.  From  thence  hereturned  by 
Persia,  Babylonia,  and  Mesopotamia,  and  at  last  arrived  at  Antioch  after 
having  spent  seven  years  in  this  expedition.  The  vigour  of  his  enter- 
prises and  the  prudence  with  which  he  iiad  conducted  the  whole  war,  ac- 
quiredhim  the  character  of  a  wise  and  valiant  prince,  and  jnade  him  for- 
midable to  Europe  as  well  as  Asia.  ^ 

A  little  after  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  advice  was  brought  hiin  of  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  Philopator.  [A.  M.  3800.  Ant.  J.  V.  204.]— That 
prince,  by  his  intemperance  and  excesses,  had  quite  ruined  liis  constitu- 
ti<m,  which  was  naturally  strong  and  vigorous.  He  died,  as  generally 
happens  to  those  who  abandon  themselves  to  pleasure,  before  he  had  run 
half  his  course.  He  was  little  more  than  twenty  years  old  wlten  he 
ascended  the  throne,  and  reigned  but  seventeen  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  his  son,  then  five  years  old. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SECT.  1.— PTOLEMY  EPIPHANES  SUCCEEDS  PHILOPATOR 
HIS  FATHER  IN  THE  KINGDOM  OK  EGYPT.— ANTiOCHUS 
AND  PHILIP  ENTER  INTO  AN  ALLIANCE  TO  INVADE 
HIS  DOMINIONS.— THE  ROMANS  BECOME  GUARDIANS 
OF  THE  YOUNG  KING.— SULPITIUS  THE  CONSUL  IS 
SENT  INTO  MACEDONIA. 

I  RELATED  ID  the  preceding  book  how  Ptolemy  Pbilopator,  worn  out 
with  riots  and  excesses,  had  closed  his  life,  after  having  reigned  seven- 
teen years.  As  the  only  persons  present  when  that  monarch  expired 
were  Agathocles,  his  sister,  and  their  creatures,  tliey  concealed  his  death 
as  long  as  possible  from  the  public,  in  order  that  they  might  have  time 
to  carry  off  all  the  money,  jewels,  and  other  valuable  effects  in  the 
palace.  They  also  formed  a  plan  to  maintain  themselves  on  the  same 
authority  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  late  king,  by  usurping  the  regency 
during  the  minority  of  his  son,  named  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  who  was  then 
but  five  years  old.  They  imagined  this  might  easily  be  done,  if  they 
coald  but  take  off  Tlepolemus,  who  had  succeeded  Sosibius  in  the  minis- 
try ;  and  accordingly  they  concerted  measures  to  dispatch  him. 

At  last  they  informed  the  public  of  the  king's  death.     Immediately  a 

great  council  of  the  Macedonians*  was  assembled,  in  which  Agathocles 

nd  Agathoclca,    his  sister,    were  present.     Agathocles,  after  shedding 

undance  of  tears,  begins  by  imploring  their  protection  for  the  young 

'^,  whom  he  held  in  his  arms.     He  tells  them  that  his  royal  father  in 

xpiring  moments,  had   committed  him  to  the  care  of  Agathoclea, 

he  pointed  out  to  them  ;  and  had  recommended  him  to  the  fidelity 

>Iacedonians  :  that  for  this  reason  he  was  come  to  implore  their 

yie  against  Tlepolemus,  who,  as  as  lie  was  well  informed,  had 

..    1  a  design  of  usurping  the  crown.  He  added,  that  he  had  brought 
witne.  -  J     *j  3 

expressly  to  prove  his  treason,  and  at  the  same  time  offered  to 

♦  Po. 
from  theS  gives  this  name  to  the  Alexandrians  who  were  descended 
or  of  tholP<^''"'fins,  and  the  posterity  of  the  founders  of  Alexandria, 
whom  the  same  privileges  had  been  gyran'^'J- 
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produce  thcin.  He  imagined  that  by  this  weak  artifice,  Tlepolenius 
would  be  immediately  'lispatclicd,  and  that  in  consequence  he  might 
easily  obtain  the  res^ency  ;  but  tlie  artifice  was  too  gross,  and  the  people 
immediately  swore  the  destiuction  of  Agathocles,  his  sister,  and  all  their 
creatures.  This  last  attempt  recalling  to  their  remembrance  their  other 
crimes,  all  tiie  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  rose  against  them.  The  young 
king  was  taken  out  of  their  hands,  and  seated  on  the  throne  in  the  Hip- 
podrome. After  which  Agathocles,  his  sister,  and  CEnanthe  his  mother, 
were  brought  before  the  king,  and  all  three  put  to  death  as  by  his  order. 
The  populace  exposed  their  dead  bodies  to  all  the  indiefiiities  possible  ; 
dragging  them  through  the  streets,  and  tearing  them  to  pieces.  All 
their  relations  and  creatures  met  with  the  same  treatment,  and  not  one 
of  them  was  spared  ;  the  usual  and  just  end  of  those  unworthy  favour- 
ites, who  abuse  the  confidence  of  their  sovereign  to  oppress  the  people  ; 
but  which  does  not  effect  the  reformation  of  those  who  resemble  them. 

Philammon,  the  assassin,  who  had  been  hired  to  minder  Arsinoe,  being 
relumed  from  Cyrene  to  Alexandria  two  or  three  days  before  this  tu- 
mult broke  out,  the  ladies  of  honour  of  that  unfortunate  queen  had  im- 
mediate notice  of  it,  and  taking  this  opportunity,  which  the  distractions 
of  the  city  gave  them,  they  resolved  to  revenge  their  mistress's  death. 
Accordingly  they  broke  open  the  door  of  the  house  where  he  was,  and 
killed  him  with  clubs  and  stones. 

The  care  of  the  king's  person,  till  otherwise  provided  for,  was  given 
to  Sosibius,  son  to  him  who  had  governed  during  the  last  three  reigns. 
History  does  not  inform  us  whether  the  father  was  still  alive  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  as  he  had  passed  above  threescore 
years  in  the  administration.  No  minister  was  ever  more  cunning  or  more 
corrupt  than  this  Sosibius.  He  made  no  scruple  of  committing  tiie 
blackest  crimes  provided  they  conduced  to  his  ends.  Polybius  imputes 
to  him  the  murder  of  Lysimachus  son  of  Ptolemy,  and  of  Arsinoe  daugh- 
ter of  that  Lysimachus  ;  of  Magas  son  of  PfoUuiy,  and  of  Berenice 
daughter  of  Magas;  of  Berenice  mother  of  Ptolemy  Pliilnpalor  ;  of 
Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta  ;  and  lastly,  of  Arsinoe  daughter  of  Beieiiicf. 
It  is  surprising  tiiat,  uolwithstanding  the  inliumanity  and  cruelty  of  his 
administration,  he  should  have  supported  himself  so  long  in  it,  and  at 
last  come  to  a  peaceable  end. 

Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  and  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  during  the 
whole  reign  of  Ptokiuy    Philopator,   had  discovered  the  strongest   xeal 
for  the  interest  of  that  monarcli,  and  were  ready  to  assist  liiin  on  all  oc- 
casions.    Yet,  no  sooner  was  he  dead,  leaving  behind  him  an  infant, 
whom  the  laws  of  humanity  and  justice  enjoined  them  not  to  disturb  in 
the  possession  of  his   father's  kingdom,  than  tiiey  immediately  join  in 
criminal  alliance,  and   excite  each  otiier  to  take  oft"  the  lawful  heir,  a 
divide  his  dominions  between  them.     Philip  was  to  have  Caria,  Lib 
Cyrenaica,  and  Egypt ;  and  Antiochus  all  the  rest.     With  this  view 
latter   entered   Coele-syria  and  Palestine  ;    and,  in  less  than  two  . 
paigns.  made  an   entire  conquest  of  those  two  provinces,  with  a' 
cities  and  dependencies.     Tlieir  guilt,  says  Polybius,  would  ii^ 
been  quite  so  glaring,  had  they,  like  tyrants,  endeavoured  to  gj.  .^ 
their  crimes  with  some  specious  pretence;  but  so  far  from  d    ..    ' 
their  injustice  and  cruelty  were  Bo  barefaced,  that  to  them  v 
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what  is  generally  8aid  of  flhhes,  that  th«  large  ones,  thot'.^h  of  the  Baru£ 
species,  prey  on  Ihe  lesser.  One  would  be  tempted,  contiimes  the  same 
author,  at  seeing  the  most  sacred  laws  of  society  so  openly  violated,  to 
accuse  Providence  of  beinjf  indiffer(nt  and  insensible  to  the  most  horrid 
crimes  ;  but  it  fully  justified  his  conduct,  by  punishing  those  two  kings 
according  to  their  deserts  ;  and  made  such  an  example  of  ihem,  as  ought 
in  all  succeeding  ages  to  deter  others  from  following  their  conduct.  For, 
whilst  they  are  meditating  to  dispossess  a  weak  and  helpless  infant  of 
his  kingdom,  by  peacemeal.  Providence  raised  np  the  Ifomans  against 
them,  who  entirely  subverted  the  kingdoms  of  Philip  and  Antiochus,  and 
reduced  their  successors  to  almost  as  great  calamities  as  those  with 
which  they  intended  to  crush  the  infant  king. 

During  that  time,  Philip  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Rhodians, 
over  whom  he  gained  an  inconsiderable  advantage,  in  a  naval  engage- 
ment near  the  island  of  Lade,  opposite  to  the  city  of  Miletus.  The  next 
year  [A.  M.  3803.  Ant.  J.  C.  202.]  he  attacked  Attalus,  and  advanced  as 
far  as  Pergamus,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  But  all  his  efforts  in  as- 
saulting that  city  being  to  no  purpose,  he  turned  his  rage  and  fury  against 
the  gods  ;  and  not  satisfied  with  burning  their  temples,  he  demolished 
their  statues,  broke  to  pieces  their  altars,  and  even  pulled  up  their  stonei 
from  their  foundations,  that  not  the  least  footsteps  of  them  might  remain. 
He  was  not  more  successful  against  the  Rhodians.  Having  already 
fought  them  with  but  indifferent  success,  he  ventered  a  second  battle  off 
the  island  of  Chios.  Attalus  had  united  his  fleet  to  that  of  the  Rhodians, 
and  Philip  was  defeated  with  considerable  loss.  There  were  killed,  in 
his  army,  three  thousand  Macedonians  and  six  thousand  allies  ;  and  two 
thousand  Macedonians  and  confederates,  witli  seven  hundred  Egyptians, 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  Rhodians  lost  but  sixty  men,  and  Attalus 
threescore  and  ten. 

Philip  ascribed  all  the  glory  of  this  engagement  to  himself,  and  that 
for  two  reasons  ;  the  first  was,  that  having  repulsed  Attalus  to  the  shore, 
he  had  taken  that  prince's  ship  ;  and  the  second,  that  having  cast  anchor 
near  the  promontory  of  Argennum,  he  had  taken  his  station  even  among 
the  wrecks  of  his  enemies.  But  though  he  assumed  the  best  air  he  could, 
he  was  sensible  of  his  great  loss,  and  could  neither  conceal  it  from  others 
nor  himself.  This  prince  had  never  lost  so  great  a  number  of  men  either 
by  sea  or  land  in  one  day.  He  was  highly  afflicted  upon  it,  and  was  forced 
to  abate  much  of  his  former  vivacity. 

Nevertheless,  the  111  success  of  this  battle  did  not  make  Philip  despond. 
The  character  of  that  prince  was  to  be  unshaken  in  his  resolutions,  and 
not  to  be  rejected  by  disappointments,  but  to  overcome  difiiculties  by  in- 
flexible constancy  and  perseverance  ;  and  accordingly  he  continued  the 
war  with  fresh  bravery.  I  am  not  certain  whether  we  may  not  date, 
about  this  time,  the  cruelties  which  Philip  exercised  over  the  Cianians  ; 
a  barbarity  with  which  he  is  often  reproached,  the  particulars  of  which 
have  unhappily  been  lost.  Cios,  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Cianians, 
was  a  small  city  of  Bithynia.  The  governor  of  it  had  been  raised  to 
that  post  by  the  jElolians,  who  at  that  time  were  in  alliance  with  Philip. 
We  find  that  he  besieged  it  at  the  request  of  his  son-in-law  Prusias, 
king  of  Bithynia,  who  pretended  to  have  received  some  insult  from  it. 
The  city  was  in  all  probability  taken  by  storm.     A  great  number  of  the 
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inliabitunts  suffered  tlio  most  ciuil  tomiLnts  ;  the  rest  were  reduced  to  a 
state  of  captivity,  wliich  to  them  was  worse  tlian  death;  and  the  city 
was  razed  to  tlie  very  foundations.  The  barbarity  alienated  the  yEto- 
lians  from  him,  and  particularly  the  Rhodians,  who  were  allies  and 
friends  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cios.  Polybius  seems  to  ascribe  its  de- 
struction to  the  imprudence  of  the  Cianians  themselves,  wlio  used  to 
bestow  all  posts  and  preferments  on  their  most  worthless  citizens,  and  to 
follow  so  blindly  their  pernicious  opinions  in  every  thing,  as  even  to 
persecute  those  who  ventured  to  oipose  them.  lie  adds,  that  a  people, 
who  act  in  tliis  manner,  plunged  voluntarily  into  the  greatest  calamities  ; 
and  that  it  is  surprising  they  do  not  correct  tiicmselves  in  tliis  respect  by 
the  experience  of  all  ages  ;  which  sliows,  that  tlie  ruin  of  the  most  power- 
ful states  is  solely  owing  to  the  ill  clioice  they  make  of  those  to  whom 
they  confide  either  tlie  command  of  their  armies,  or  the  administration  of 
their  political  affairs. 

Philip  marched  afterwards  to  Thrace  and  the  Chersonesus,  where 
several  cities  surrendered  voluntarily.  However,  Abydos  shut  her  gates 
against  him,  and  even  refused  to  hear  the  deputies  he  had  sent,  so  that 
he  was  forced  to  besiege  it.  This  city  is  in  Asia,  anrl  stands  on  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  Hellespont,  now  called  the  Dardanelles,  and  opposite 
to  the  city  of  Sestus  in  Europe.  The  distance  between  these  two  cities 
was  about  two  miles.  The  reader  will  suppose  that  Abydos  must  be  a  city 
of  great  importance,  as  it  commanded  the  straits,  and  made  those  who 
■were  possessed  of  it,  masters  of  the  communication  between  the  Euxine 
sea  and  the  Archipelago. 

Nothing  of  what  is  general  practised,  in  the  assaulting  and  defending 
of  cities,  was  omitted  in  this  siege.  Noplace  was  ever  defended  with 
greater  obstinacy,  wiiich  might  be  said  at  length,  on  the  side  of  the  be- 
sieged, to  have  risen  to  fury  and  brutality.  Confiding  on  their  own 
strength,  they  repulsed  with  the  greatest  vigour  tlie  first  approaches  of 
the  Macedonians.  On  the  side  next  the  sea,  the  machines  of  war  no 
sooner  came  forward,  than  they  immediately  viere  either  diimoented  by 
the  balistffi,  or  consumed  by  fire.  Even  the  ships,  on  which  they  were 
mounted,  were  in  danger:  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the 
besiegers  saved  them.  On  the  land  side,  the  Abydenians  also  defended 
themselves  for  some  time  with  great  courage,  and  did  not  despair  even 
of  defeating  the  enemy.  But  finding  that  the  outward  wall  was  sapped, 
and  that  the  Macedonians  were  carrjing  their  mines  under  the  inward 
one,  which  had  been  raised  to  supply  the  place  of  the  other,  tliey  sent 
deputies  to  Philip,  offering  to  surrender  their  city  upon  the  following 
conditions: — That  sush  forces,  as  had  been  sent  them  by  the  Rliodians 
and  king  Attains,  should  return  to  their  respective  sovereisfus  under  his 
safe  conduct;  and  that  all  free  citizens  should  retire  whithersoever  they 
pleased,  with  the  clotiies  they  then  had  on.  Philip  answering,  that  the 
Abydenians  had  only  to  choose,  whether  they  would  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion, or  continue  to  defend  themselves  valiantly,  the  deputies  retired. 
This  report  being  made,  the  besieged,  in  transports  of  despair,  assemble 
together,  and  consider  what  was  to  be  done.  They  canae  to  this  resolu- 
tion ;  first  that  the  slaves  should  be  made  free,  to  animate  them  to  de- 
fend the  city  with  the  utmost  vigour  ;  secondly,  that  all  the  women 
should  be  shut  up  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  all  the  children,  with  their 
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nurses,  in  the  Gymnasium:  tliat  they  then  should  bring  into  the  great 
square  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  city,  and  carry  all  the  rest  of  the 
valuable  effects  into  the  Quadrirenie*  of  the  Rhodians,  and  the  Trireme 
of  the  Cyzicenians.  This  resolution  having  passed  unanimously,  another 
assembly  was  called,  in  which  they  chose  fifty  of  the  wisest  and  most 
ancient  of  the  citizens,  but  who  at  the  same  time  had  vigour  enough  left 
to  execute  what  might  be  determined  ;  and  they  were  made  to  take  an 
oath  in  presence  of  all  the  inhabitants,  that  the  instant  they  saw  the 
enemy  master  of  the  inward  wall,  they  would  kill  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, set  fire  to  the  two  galleys  laden  with  their  effects,  and  throw  into 
the  sea  all  their  gold  and  silver  which  they  had  heaped  together:  then 
sending  for  their  priests,  they  took  an  oath  either  to  conquer  or  die, 
sword  in  hand  ;  and  after  having  saciificed  the  victims,  they  obliged  the 
priests  and  priestesses  to  pronounce  before  the  altar,  the  greatest  curses 
on  those  who  shoidd  break  their  oath. 

This  being  done,  they  left  off  countermining,  and  resolved,  the  instant 
the  wall  should  fall,  to  fly  to  the  breacli,  and  fight  to  the  last.  Accord- 
ingly, the  inward  wall  tumbling,  the  besieged,  true  to  the  oath  they  had 
taken,  fought  in  the  breacli  wiih  such  unparalleled  bravery,  that  though 
Philip  had  perpetually  sustained  with  fresh  soldiers  those  who  had 
mounted  to  the  assault,  yet  when  night  separated  the  combatants,  he  was 
still  doubtful  with  regard  to  the  success  of  the  siege.  Such  Abydenians, 
as  marched  first  to  the  breach,  over  the  heaps  of  the  slain,  fought  with 
fury  ;  and  not  only  made  use  of  their  swords  and  javelins,  but,  after 
their  arms  were  broken  to  pieces,  or  forced  out  of  their  hands,  they 
rushed  headlong  upon  the  Macedonians,  knocked  down  some,  and  broke 
the  sarissse  or  long  spears  of  others,  and  with  the  pieces  struck  their 
faces  and  such  jiarts  of  their  bodies  as  were  uncovered,  till  they  made 
them  entirely  despair  of  the  event. 

When  night  had  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter,  the  breach  was  quite 
covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Abydenians  ;  and  those  who  had  es- 
caped were  so  overwhelmed  with  fatigue,  and  had  received  so  many 
■wounds  that  they  could  scarce  support  themselves.  Things  being  brought 
to  this  dreadful  ex'reuiity,  two  of  the  principal  citizens,  unable  to  bring 
themselves  to  execute  the  dreadful  resolution  that  had  been  taken,  and 
which  at  that  time  displayed  itself  to  their  imaginations  in  all  its  horror, 
agreed,  that  to  save  their  wives  and  children,  they  should  send  to  Philip, 
by  day-break,  all  their  priests  and  priestesses,  clothed  in  their  pontifical 
habits,  to  implore  his  mercy,  and  open  the  gales  to  him.  Accordingly, 
next  morning,  the  city,  as  had  been  agreed,  was  surrendered  to  Philip; 
while  the  greatest  part  of  the  Abydenians  who  survived,  vented  millions 
of  imprecations  against  their  fellow-citizens,  and  especially  against  the 
priests  and  priestesses,  for  delivering  up  to  the  enemy  those  whom  they 
themselves  had  devoted  to  death  with  the  most  dreadful  oaths.  Philip 
marched  into  the  city,  and  seized,  without  the  least  opposition,  all  the 
rich  effects  which  the  Abydenians  had  heaped  together  in  one  place. 
But  now  he  was  greatly  terrified  with  the  spectacle  he  saw.  Among 
these  ill-fated  citizens,  whom  despair  had  made  furious  and  distracted, 
some  were  smothering  their   wives  and  children,  and  others  stabbing 

*  Quadrireraes  were  galleys  with  four  benches  of  oars,  and  Triremes 
those  with  three. 
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them  with  their  own  hands  ;  some  were  running  to  strangle  them,  others 
were  plunging  them  info  wells,  whilst  others  again  were  precipitating 
them  from  the  tops  of  houses  :  in  a  word,  death  appeared  in  all  its  variety 
of  I'orro  s.  Philip,  pierced  with  grief,  and  seized  with  horror  at  this 
spectacle,  stopped  the  soldiers,  who  were  eager  for  plunder,  and  pub- 
lished a  declaration,  importing,  that  he  would  allow  three  days  to  all  who 
were  resolved  to  lay  violent  hands  on  themselves.  He  was  in  hopes, 
that  during  this  interval,  they  would  change  their  determination;  but 
their  resolution  was  fixed.  They  thought  it  would  be  degenerating  from 
those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  fighting  for  their  country,  should  they 
survive  them.  The  individuals  of  every  family  killed  one  another,  and 
none  escaped  this  murderous  expedition,  but  those  whose  hands  were 
tied,  or  were  otherwise  kept  from  destroying  themselves. 

A  little  before  the  city  surrendered,  an  ambassador  from  the  Romans 
to    Philip  arrived.      This  embassy  was  sent  on  various    accounts,  all 
which  it  will  be  proper  to  explain.     The  fame  and  glory  of  this  people 
had  just  before  been  spread  through  all  parts  of  the  world,  by  the  victory 
which  Scipio  gained  over  Hannibal  in  Africa  ;  an  event  that  so  gloriously 
(  with  regard  to  the  Romans)   terminated  the  second  Punic  war.     The 
court  ni  E^ypt,  being  in  so  much  danger  from  the  union  tliat  had  been 
formed  between  Philip  and  Antiochus  against  their  infant  king  had  re- 
course to  the   Romans  for  protection,  and  oflFered  them  the  guardianship 
of  the  king,   and  the  regency  of  his  dominions  during  his  minority  ;  de- 
claring, that  the  late  monarch  at  his  death   had  recommended  them  thus 
to  act.     It  was  the  interest  of  the  Romans  not  to  suffer  the  power  of 
Philip  and   Antiochus  to  increase  by  the  addition  of  so  many  rich  pro- 
vinces, of  which  the  empire  of  Egypt  at  that  time  consisted.     It  was  not 
difficult  to  foresee,  that  they  would  soon  be  engaged  in  war  with  those  two 
princes,  with  one  of  whom  they  already  had  had  some  differences,  which 
threatened  much  greater.     For  these  reasons  they  had  not  hesitated  in 
accepting  the  guardianship  ;    and  in  consequence  had  appointed  three 
deputies,  who  were  ordered  to  acquaint  the  two  kings  with  their  reso- 
lution, and  to  enjoin  them  not  to  infest  the  dominions  of  their  royal 
pupil,  for  that  otherwise  they  should  be  forced  to   declare  war  against 
them.     Every  readt-r  will  perceive,  that  the  declaring  so  generously  in 
favour  of  an  oppressed  infant  monarch,  was  making  a  just  and  noble  use 
of  their  power.     At  the  same  time  their  arrived  in  Rome  ambassadors 
from  the  Rhodians  and  from  king  Attains,  to  complain  also  of  the  enter- 
prises of  the  two  kings ;  and  to  inform  the  Romans,  that  Philip,  either  in 
person  or  by  his  deputies,  was  soliciting  several  cities  of  Asia  to  take  np 
arms  and  was  certainly  meditating  some  great  design.     This  was  a  fresh 
motive   for  hastening  the  departure  of  the  three    ambassadors.     Being 
arrived  at  Rhodes,  and  hearing  of  the  siege  of  Abydos,  they  sent  to  Philip 
the  youngest  of  their  colleagues,  named   jl<>milius,  who,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, arrived  at   Abydos,   at  the  very  time  that  the  city  was  upon  the 
point  of  being  surrendered.     jTJmilius  acquainted   Philip,  that  he  was 
ordered,  in  the  name  of  the  senate,  to  exhort  him  not  to  make  war   upon 
any  »(  the  states  of  Greece,  nor  to  invade  any  part  of   Ptolemy's  domi- 
nions ;  but  to  refer  to  a  just  arbitration  the  claims  which  he  had   upon 
Attalus  and  the   Rhodians.     That,  provided  he  acquiesced  with  these 
remonstrances,  he  would  continue  in  peace;  but  that  if  he  refused,  the 
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RoiiiKns  would  proclaim  war  against  him.  Philip  endeavoured  to  show, 
that  the  Rhodians  had  occasioned  the  rupture.  'But,'  says  j^milius, 
interrupting  him,  'did  the  Athenians  and  Abydenians  attack  you  first?' 
Philip,  who  liad  not  been  used  to  hear  truth,  offended  at  the  boldness  of 
such  an  answer  addressed  to  a  kin?  ;  '  Your  age,'  says  he  to  the  ambas- 
sador, '  your  beauty,'  (for  Polybius  informs  us  that  this  ambassador  had 
really  a  fine  person),  '  and  especially  the  Roman  name,  exalt  your  pride 
to  a  prodigious  degree.  For  my  part,  I  wish  your  republic  may  observe 
punctually  the  treaties  it  has  concluded  with  me:  but,  in  case  I  should 
be  invaded  by  it,  I  hope  to  sliow,  that  the  empire  of  Macedonia  does  not 
yield  to  Rome  either  in  valour  or  reputation.'  The  deputy  withdrew 
from  Abydos  with  this  answer,  and  Philip  having  taken  that  city,  left  a 
strong  garrison  in  it,  and  returned  to  IVfacedonia. 

TEmilius  seems  to  have  gone  Into  Egypt,  whilst  the  two  other  ambas- 
sadors went  very  probably  to  Antiochus.  .^inilius,  being  arrived  at 
Alexandria,  assumed  the  guardianship  of  Ptolemv,  in  the  name  of  the 
Romans,  pursuant  to  the  instructions  he  had  received  from  the  senate  at 
his  setting  out ;  and  settled  every  thing  to  as  much  advantage  as  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Egypt  would  then  admit.  He  appointed  Aristomenes  the 
Acarnanian,  to  superintend  the  education  and  i)erson  of  the  young  mo- 
narcii,  and  made  him  prime  minister.  This  Aristomenes  had  grown  old 
in  the  court  of  Egypt,  and  acted  with  the  utmost  prudence  and  fidelity  in 
the  employment  conferred  upon  him. 

In  the  mean  time  the  forces  of  Philip  laid  Attica  waste,  the  pretence 
of  which  invasion  was  as  follows  : — Two  young  m^n  of  Acarnania  being 
in  Athens  at  the  time  when  the  great  mysteries  were  solemnizing  there, 
had  entered  with  the  crowd  into  the  temple  of  Ceres,  not  knowing  that  it 
was  forbidden.  Tliough  their  fault  proceeded  entirely  from  ignorance, 
they  were  immediately  massacred,  as  guilty  of  impiety  and  sacrilege. 
The  Acarnanians,  justly  exasperated  at  so  cruel  a  treatment,  had  recourse 
to  Philip,  who  gladly  embraced  tliis  opportunity,  and  gave  them  a  body 
of  forces,  with  which  they  entered  Attica,  ravaged  the  whole  country, 
and  returned  home  laden  with  spoils. 

The  Athenians  carried  iheir  complaints  against  tiiis  enterprise  to  Rome, 
and  were  joined  on  that  occasion  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  Rhodians 
and  king  Attains.  The  Romans  only  sought  for  an  opportunity  to  break 
with  king  Philip,  at  whom  they  were  very  much  offended.  He  had  in- 
fringed the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  him  three 
years  before,  in  not  ceasing  to  infest  the  allies  who  were  included  in  it. 
He  had  just  before  sent  troops  and  money  to  Hannibal  in  Africa  ;  and  a 
report  was  spread  that  he  was  at  that  time  very  busy  in  Asia.  This 
ma<le  the  Romans  uneasy,  who  called  to  mini  the  trouble  which  Pyrrhus 
had  brought  upon  them,  with  only  a  handful  of  Epirots,  a  people  very 
much  inferior  to  the  Macedonians.  Thus,  having  ended  the  war  against 
Carthage,  they  imagined  it  adviseable  to  prevent  the  enterprises  of  this 
new  enemy,  who  might  become  formidable,  in  case  they  should  give  him 
time  to  increase  his  strength.  The  senate,  after  making  such  an  answer 
as  pleased  all  the  ambassadors,  ordtred  M.  Valerius  Livinus,  the  pro- 
prstor,  to  advance  towards  Macedonia  with  a  fleet,  in  order  to  examine 
matters  nearer  at  hand,  and  be  in  a  condition  to  give  immediate  aid  to 
the  allies. 
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lo  the  mean  time  the  Roman  senate  deliberated  seriously  on  what  was 
to  be  done  in  the  present  junclure.  At  the  very  time  it  assembled  to  con- 
sider that  important  affair,  a  second  embassy  arrived  from  the  Athenians, 
whicii  brought  advice  that  Philip  was  on  the  point  of  invadinij  Attica  in 
person  ;  and  that  in  case  tliey  were  not  immediately  succoured,  he  would 
infallibly  make  himself  master  of  Athens.  They  also  received  letters 
from  Levinus  the  propraetor,  and  from  Auielius  his  lieutenant,  by  which 
they  were  informed  that  they  had  the  strongest  reasons  to  believe  that 
Philip  had  some  design  against  them  ;  and  that  the  danger  being  immi- 
nent, they  had  no  time  to  lose. 

Upon  this  news,  the  Romans  resolved  to  proclaim  war  against  Philip. 
Accordingly,  P.  Sulpitius  the  consul,  to  whom  Macedonia  had  fallen  by 
lot,  put  to  sea  with  an  army,  and  soon  arrived  there.  Here  he  was  soon 
informed  that  Athens  was  besieged,  and  implored  his  assistance.  He 
detached  a  squadron  of  twenty  galleys,  commanded  by  Claudius  Cento, 
who  set  sail  that  instant.  Philip  had  not  laid  siege  to  Athens  in  person, 
but  deputed  one  of  his  lieutenants  for  tliat  purpose  ;  having  himself  taken 
the  field  against  Attains  and  the  Rhodians. 

SRCT.  ir.— PHILIP  LOSES  A  BATTLE.— ANTIOCHUS  RECO- 
VERS CCELE-SYRIA.— THE  ACH^ANS  DECLARE  FOR 
THE  ROMANS. 

[A.  M.  3801.  Ant.  J.  C.  200.]— Claudius  Cento,  whom  the  consul  had 
sent  to  succour  Athens,  having  entered  the  Piraeeus  with  his  galleys,  re- 
vived the  drooping  courage  of  the  inhabitants.  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  placing  the  city  and  the  country  round  it  in  a  state  of  security,  but 
as  he  had  been  informed  that  the  garrison  of  Chalcis  did  not  observe  the 
least  order  or  discipline,  as  considering  themselves  remote  from  danger, 
he  sailed  out  with  his  fleet,  arrived  near  the  city  before  day,  and  finding 
the  sentinels  asleep,  entered  it  without  molestation  ;  set  fire  to  the  pub- 
lic magazines  which  wc-re  full  of  corn,  and  to  the  arsenal  that  was  well 
pro\ided  with  machines  of  war  ;  cut  the  whole  garrison  to  pieces;  and 
after  carrying  on  board  his  ships  the  immense  booty  he  had  amassed,  he 
returned  to  the  Piraeeus. 

Philip,  who  was  then  at  Demetrias,  the  instant  he  heard  of  the  disaster 
which  had  befallen  that  confederate  city,  flew  thither,  in  hopes  of  sur- 
prising the  Romans.  However,  they  wure  gone  ;  so  that  he  seemed  to 
have  come  for  no  other  purpose,  but  lo  view  the  mournful  spectacle  pre- 
sented by  that  city,  still  burning  and  half  ruined.  He  would  certainly 
have  treated  Athens  in  the  same  manner,  if  one  of  the  couriers,  called 
Hemerodromi,*  who  perceived  the  king's  troops  from  the  eminence  where 
he  was  posted,  had  not  carried  the  news  of  it  immediately  to  Athens, 
where  tlie  inhabitants  were  all  asleep.  Philip  arrived  in  a  few  hours 
after,  but  before  day-break.  Perceiving  that  his  stratagem  had  not 
taken  effect,  he  resolved  to  attack  the  city.  The  Athenians  had  drawn 
up  their  soldiers  in  order  of  battl  without  the  walls,  at  the  gate  Di- 
pylos  ;  Philip,  marching  at  the  he  d  of  his  army,  attacked  tiiem  with 
vigour,  and  having  killed  several  of  them  with  his  own  hand,  repulsed 
them  back  into  the  city,  whither  he  did  not  think  it  adviseable  to  pursue 

•  They  were  so  called  for  ruuning  a  great  number  of  miles  in  one  day. 
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them.  But  he  wrcukod  his  vengeance  on  the  couotry  scats,  oo  the  places 
for  the  public  exercises,  as  the  Lyceum,  and  especially  on  such  temples 
as  stood  witliout  the  city  ;  settiiiir  fire  to  every  tiling,  and  ruining  what- 
ever carae  in  his  way,  not  sparing  either  the  tombs  or  the  most  sacred 
places.  He  marched  from  hence  witii  a  \iew  of  surprising  Eleusis, 
where  his  project  also  proved  abortive,  lie  then  proceeded  to%vards 
Corinth,  when,  hearing  that  the  yVchmans  held  tiieir  assembly  at  Argos, 
he  went  thither. 

they  were  deliberating  how  to  act  in  regard  to  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of 
Sparta,  who  had  succeeded  Machanidas,  and  infested  the  whole  country 
with  his  incursions.  Philip  ofiered  to  undertake  alone  the  management 
of  that  war,  and  his  proposal  was  received  with  universal  joy.  How- 
ever, he  added  a  condition  which  abated  it  very  much  :  that  they  should 
furnish  him  with  as  many  troops  as  were  necessary  for  garrisoning 
Oreum,  Chalcis,  and  Corinth  ;  that  he  might  not  leave  the  places  behind 
him  without  defence,  whilst  he  was  fighting  for  them.  They  perceived 
that  his  design  was  to  draw  out  of  Peloponnesus  all  the  Achaean  youth j 
iti  order  to  make  himself  roaster  of  it,  and  engage  it  in  the  war  against 
the  Romans.  Cycliadus,  who  presided  in  the  assembly,  eluded  the  pro- 
posal, by  observing,  that  it  was  not  allowed  by  their  laws  to  debate  on 
any  subject  but  that  for  which  the  assembly  had  been  summoned.  They 
therefore  broke  up,  after  having  resolved  upon  the  war  against  Nabis  ;  and 
the  hopes  of  Philip  were  again  defeated.  He  made  a  second  attempt  upon 
Athens,  which  succeeded  no  better  than  the  former,  except  that  he  com- 
pleted the  demolition  of  such  temples,  statues,  and  valuable  works,  as 
remained  in  that  country.  After  this  expedition,  he  retired  into  Boeotian 
The  consul,  wlio  was  encamped  between  Apollonia  and  Dyrrachium, 
sent  to  Macedonia  a  considerable  detachment,  under  the  command  of 
Apustius  the  lieutenant,  who  laid  waste  the  open  country,  and  took  se- 
veral small  cities.  Philip,  who  was  returned  into  Macedonia,  carried  on 
his  military  preparations  with  prodigious  vigour.  The  great  object 
which  both  parties  had  in  view,  was  to  engage  the  ^tolians  on  their 
side.  They  were  now  going  to  hold  their  general  assembly,  to  which 
Philip,  the  Romans,  and  Athenians,  sent  their  ambassadors  ;  he  who  was 
deputed  by  Philip  spoke  first.  All  he  required  was,  that  the  ^tolians 
should  observe  strictly  the  conditions  of  the  peace  which  they  had  con- 
cluded three  years  before  with  Philip ;  having  then  experienced  how 
useless  their  alliance  with  the  Romans  was  to  them.  He  instanced  se- 
veral cities,  of  which  that  people  had  possessed  themselves,  upon  pre- 
tence of  succouring  them,  as  Syracuse,  Tarentura,  Capua  ;  the  last  city 
especially,  which  was  no  longer  Capua,  but  the  grave  of  the  Campa- 
nians,  and  the  skeleton,  as  it  were,  of  a  city,  having  neither  senate,  in- 
habitants, or  magistrates  ;  having  been  more  barbarously  used  by  those 
^ho  had  left  it  to  be  inhabited  in  this  condition,  than  if  they  had  entirely 
destroyed  it.  '  If  foreigners,'  says  he,  '  who  differ  from  us  more  by  their 
language,  their  manners,  and  their  laws,  than  by  the  wide  distance  of 
land  and  sea  which  separate  us  from  them,  should  dispossess  us  of  this 
country,  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  us  to  expect  more  hnmane  treatment 
from  them  than  their  neighbours  have  met  with.  Among  us,  who  are  of 
the  same  country,  whether  ^tolians,  Acarnanians,  or  Macedonians,  and 
who  speak  the  same  language,  slight  disputes  may  arise  of  little  or  Tfo 
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consequence  or  duration  ;  but  with  foreigners,  with  barbarians,  we,  as 
Greeks,  are.  and  shall  for  ever  be,  at  war.  In  this  same  assembly  three 
years  since  you  concluded  a  peace  with  Philip  :  the  same  causes  still 
subsist :  and  we  hope  that  you  will  act  in  the  same  manner.' 

The  Athenian  ambassadors,  by  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  spoke  next. 
They  began  by  displaying,  in  an  affected  manner,  the  impious  and  sacri- 
legious fury  which  Philip  had  exercised  on  the  most  sacred  monuments 
of  Attica,  on  the  most  august  temples,  and  the  most  venerated  tombs  ;  as 
if  he  had  declared  war,  not  only  against  men,  and  the  living,  but  against 
the  manes  of  the  dead  and  the  majesty  of  tlie  gods.  That  jEtolia  and  all 
Greece  must  expect  the  same  treatment,  if  Philip  should  have  the  like 
occasion.  They  concluded  with  conjuring  the  jEtolians  to  take  com- 
passion on  Athens,  and  to  undertake,  under  the  auspices  of  the  gods,  and 
of  the  Romans,  whose  power  that  of  the  gods  alone  could  equal,  so  just 
a  war  as  that  proposed  to  them. 

The  Roman  ninbasMdor,  after  having  refuted  very  circumstantially 
the  reproaches  of  th«  Macedonian,  with  respect  to  the  treatment  which 
Rome  hid  m«d«  tbe  conquered  cities  suffer  ;  and  adduced,  as  an  example 
to  the  contrmry,  the  instance  of  Carthage,  which  but  just  before  had 
been  allowed  a  peace,  and  was  restored  to  its  liberty  ;  declared  that  the 
only  ciremnttance  the  Romans  had  to  fear  was  that  the  too  great  mildness 
and  lenity  which  they  exercised  towards  those  they  conquered,  would 
promp  other  nation?  to  take  up  arms  against  them,  because  the  van- 
quished might  depend  on  the  Roman  clemency.  He  represented  in  a  shoi  t 
but  strong  and  pathetic  speech,  the  criminal  actions  of  Philip,  the  mur- 
ders committed  by  him  on  his  own  family  and  his  friends  ;  his  infamous 
debaucheries,  which  were  still  more  detested  than  his  cruelty;  all  facts 
more  immediately  known  to  the  persons  whom  he  then  addressed,  as  they 
were  nearer  neighbours  to  Macedonia.  '  But  to  confine  my  speech  to 
what  relates  directly  to  you,'  says  the  ambassailor,  addressing  himself 
to  the  yEtolians,  '  we  engaged  in  the  war  against  Philip,  with  no  other 
view  than  \o  defend  you  ;  and  you  have  concluded  a  separate  peace  with 
him.  Possibly  you  may  observe  in  your  own  justification,  that  seeing 
us  employed  In  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  and  being  awed  by 
fear,  you  were  obliged  to  submit  to  whatever  conditions  the  victor  was 
pleased  to  prescribe  ;  wiiilst  we,  on  the  other  side,  employed  in  affairs 
of  greater  importance,  neglected  a  war  which  you  had  renounced.  Flow- 
ever,  having  now  put  an  end  (thanks  to  the  gods)  to  the  Cartliaginian 
war,  we  are  going  to  turn  the  whole  force  of  our  arms  against  Macedoiua. 
This  gives  you  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  our  friendship  and  alliance, 
unless  you  should  choose  to  perish  ingloriously  with  Philip,  rather  than 
conquer  with  the  Romans.' 

Damocritus,  the  J?tolian  prsetor,  plainly  perceived  that  this  speech 
would  gain  all  the  voices.  It  is  said,  that  he  had  been  bribed  by  Philip. 
Without  seeming  inclined  to  either  side,  he  represented  the  affair  as  too 
important  to  he  determined  immediately,  and  required  time  for  a  more 
mature  deliberation.  By  this  artifice  he  eluded  the  effect  which  the  as- 
sembly would  otherwise  have  had  ;  and  boasted  his  havin?  done  a  very 
essential  service  to  the  republic,  which  now  (he  said)  might  wait  the 
event  before  it  took  upon  arms,  and  then  declare  for  the  strongest  party. 
In  the  mean  time,  Philip  was  preparing  for  a  vigorous  war  both  by  sea 
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and  land  ;  but  the  consul  had  already  begun  it.  He  had  entered  Mace- 
donia, a;id  adfanced  towards  the  Dassaretae.  Philip  also  took  the  field. 
Neither  party  knew  which  way  the  enemy  had  marched  ;  but  each  sent 
out  a  detachment  upon  the  discovery,  and  the  two  parties  met.  As  both 
consisted  entirely  of  chosen  troops,  a  bloody  skirmish  ensued,  and  the 
victory  was  doubtful.  Forty  Macedonian  troopers,  and  thirty-five  of 
the  Romans,  were  killed  on  tiie  sjiot. 

Thi-  kinsr,  persuaded  that  the  care  he  should  take  to  bury  those  who 
had  lost  their  lives  in  this  skirmish,  would  contribute  very  much  to  gain 
him  the  affection  of  his  soldiers,  and  excite  them  to  behave  gallantly  in 
his  service,  caused  their  dead  bodies  to  be  brought  into  the  camp,  in 
order  that  the  whole  ermy  miglit  be  eye-witnesses  of  the  honours  paid 
to  their  memory. 

Nothing  is  less  to  be  relied  upon  than  the  sentiments  and  dispositions 
of  the  vulgar,  The  spectacle,  which  Philip  imagined  would  animate  the 
soldiers,  had  a  quite  contrary  effect  and  damped  their  courage.  Hitherto 
he  had  engaged  in  a  war  with  none  but  Greeks  and  lUyrians,  who  em- 
ployed scarce  any  other  weapons  than  arrows,  javelins,  and  lances  ;  and 
for  that  reason  the  wounds  they  made  were  not  so  deep.  But  when  they 
saw  the  bodies  of  their  cimirades  covered  with  deep  and  wide  gashes, 
made  by  the  Spanish  sabres,  whole  arms  cut  off,  shoulders  loppt'd  away, 
and  heads  separated  from  the  bodies,  they  were  terrified  at  the  sight,  and 
plainly  perceived  against  what  kind  of  enemy  they  were  to  act.  The 
king  himself,  who  had  never  yet  seen  the  Roruans  engage  in  a  regular 
battle,  was  terrified  at  the  sight.  Being  informed  by  some  deserters  of 
the  place  where  the  enemy  had  halted,  he  took  guides,  and  marched  thi- 
ther with  his  army,  consisting  oftwenty  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand 
horse  ;  and  pasted  iiimself  at  a  little  above  two  hundred  paces  from  their 
caiop,  near  the  city  of  Athacus,  on  an  eminence  which  he  fortified  with 
good  ditches  and  strong  intrenchment.  Surveying  from  the  top  of  the 
hill  the  order  and  disposition  of  the  Roman  camp,  he  cried  out.  That 
what  he  saw  was  not  the  camp  of  barbarians.* 

The  consul  and  the  king  were  quiet  for  the  first  two  days,  each  wait- 
ing till  the  other  should  make  some  movement.  On  the  third  day,  Sul- 
pitius  came  out  nf  his  camp,  and  drew  up  his  troops  in  order  of  battle. 
Philip,  being  afraid  of  coming  to  a  general  battle,  detached  against  the 
enemy  a  body  consisting  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  the  one  half  horse 
and  the  other  foot  ;  against  whom  the  Romans  opposed  an  equal  number, 
who  had  the  advantage,  and  put  the  other  lo  flight.  They  avoided,  with 
no  less  prudence,  an  ambuscade,  which  the  king  had  laid  for  them.  These 
two  advantages,  the  one  gained  by  open  force  and  the  other  by  stratagem, 
inflamed  the  courage  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  The  consul  marched  them 
back  into  the  camp,  and  after  allowing  them  a  day's  repose,  he  led  them 
out  and  offered  the  king  battle,  which  he  did  not  tliink  proper  to  accept, 
and  lay  close  in  his  camp,  in  spite  of  all  the  insults  and  reproaches  of 
Isulpitius,  who  charged  him  with  meanness  of  spirit  and  cowardice. 

As  forajing,  where  two  armies  lay  so  near  one  anotiier,  would  be  very 
dangerous,  the  consul  drew  off  to  about  eight  miles'  distance,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  a  village,  called  Octolophus,  where  the  foragers  dis- 

*  The  same  words  are  ascribed  to  Pyrrhus. 
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persfd  themselves  all  over  the  neighbouring  country  I'n  separate  pla- 
toons. The  king  at  first  lay  close  in  his  inirenchinents,  as  if  afraid  of 
venturing  out ;  in  order  that  the  enemy,  growing  bolder  on  that  account, 
might  for  that  reason  be  less  vigilant.  This  happened  directly  as  Philip 
had  foreseen.  When  he  saw  great  numbers  of  them  spread  over  the 
plains,  he  quitted  his  camp  on  a  sudden  with  all  his  horse,  whom  the 
Cretans  followed  as  fast  as  it  was  possible  for  infantry  to  march,  and 
rode  full  speed  to  post  himself  between  the  Roman  camp  and  the  foragers. 
There,  dividing  his  forces,  he  detached  part  of  them  against  the  foragers ; 
ordering  them  to  cut  to  pieces  all  who  should  come  in  their  way,  whilst 
he  himself  seized  all  the  passes  by  which  they  could  return.  And  now 
nothing  was  seen  on  all  sides  but  blood  and  slaughter ;  during  which, 
the  Romans  did  not  know  what  was  doing  out  of  their  camp,  because 
such  as  fled  were  intercepted  by  the  king's  forces  ;  and  those  who  guarded 
the  passes  killed  a  much  greater  number  than  the  others  detached  iu 
pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

At  last  the  melancholy  news  of  the  slaughter  arrived  in  tlie  Roman 
camp  ;  upon  which  the  consul  ordered  the  cavalry  to  march  out  and  suc- 
cour their  comrades  wherever  they  conld  ;  as  for  himself,  he  made  the 
legions  quit  the  camp,  and  marched  them  in  a  hollow  square  against  the 
enemy.  The  troopers,  being  dispersed  up  and  down,  lost  Iheir  way  at 
first,  being  deceived  by  the  shouts  and  cries  which  echoed  from  different 
places.  Many  of  these  parties  fell  in  with  the  enemy,  and  skirmishes 
■were  fought  In  different  places  at  the  same  time.  Tiie  warmest  engage- 
ment was  where  the  king  himself  commanded,  and  which,  by  the  great 
number  of  the  horse  and  foot  that  composed  it,  foriiied  almost  an  army  : 
not  to  mention  that  these  troops,  being  prodigiously  animated  by  the 
presence  of  the  king,  and  the  Cretans,  fighting  in  a  compact  body,  and 
with  the  utmost  vigour,  against  enemies  dispersed  and  in  disorder,  killed 
great  numbers  of  them.  It  is  certain  that,  had  they  not  pursued  the 
Romans  so  vigorously,  this  day  might  have  decided,  not  only  tlie  present 
battle,  but  perhaps  the  success  of  the  whole  war.  But,  by  abandoning 
themselves  to  a  rash  and  inconsiderate  ardour,  they  fell  into  the  midst 
of  the  Roman  cohorts,  who  had  advanced  with  their  ofiicers.  And  now 
the  soldiers  who  fled,  perceiving  the  Rouian  ensigns,  faced  about,  and 
pushed  their  horses  against  the  enemy,  who  were  all  in  disordt  r.  In  an 
instant  the  face  of  the  battle  was  quite  cliangtd  :  those  who  pursued 
before,  now  flying  in  their  turn.  Many  were  killed  in  close  fight,  and 
many  lost  their  lives  in  flying  ;  and  numbers  fell,  not  by  the  sword  alone, 
as  several  plunging  into  morasses,  were  swallowed  up,  wiih  their  horses, 
in  the  mire.  The  king  himself  was  in  very  great  danger  ;  for  having 
been  thrown  by  his  horse,  which  had  received  a  severe  wound,  multitudes 
Mrere  going  to  attack  him,  had  not  a  trooper  leaped  tliat  moment  from 
his  horse,  and  mounted  him  on  it;  but  the  man  himself,  being  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  the  troopers  who  fled,  was  killed  by  the  enemy.  Philip, 
after  having  taken  a  long  compass  round  the  fens,  came  at  last  to  the 
camp,  where  he  had  been  given  over  for  lost. 

We'have  already  seen  on  many  occasions,  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
inculcated  on  those  of  the  military  profession,  in  order  to  tlicir  avoiding 
the  like  error,  that  battles  are  often  lost  by  tlie  too  great  ardour  of  the 
officers,  who,  solely  intent  upon  pursuing  the  enemy,  forget  and  neglect 
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what  passes  in  Ihe  rest  of  the  army,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  deprived, 
through  an  imprudent  desire  of  glory,  of  a  victory  which  they  had  in 
their  liands,  and  which  they  might  have  secured. 

Philip  had  not  lost  a  great  number  of  men  in  this  action,  but  he  dreaded 
coining  to  a  second  ;  and  was  afraid  lest  the  conqueror  should  advance 
to'attack  him  suddenly.  He  therefore  dispatched  a  herald  to  the  consul, 
to  desire  a  suspension  of  arms,  in  order  to  bury  the  dead.  The  consul, 
who  was  at  dinner,  sent  word  that  he  should  have  an  answer  on  the 
morrow.  U|)on  this,  Philip,  to  conceal  his  march  from  the  Romans, 
having  left  a  great  number  of  fires  in  his  camp,  set  out,  witliout  noise, 
the  instant  it  was  dark;  and  having  got  a  whole  night's  march  before 
the  consul,  and  part  of  the  following  day,  he  thereby  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  pursue  him. 

Sulpitius  began  his  march  the  next  day,  not  knowing  which  way  the 
king  had  taken.  Philip  had  flattered  himself  with  tlie  hopes  of  Inter- 
cepting him  at  some  passes,  the  entrance  of  which  he  fortified  with 
ditches,  inlrenchmeuts,  and  great  works  of  stones  and  trees ;  but  the 
patience  of  the  Romans  was  superior  to  all  these  difficulties.  The  con- 
sul, after  laying  waste  the  country,  and  seizing  upon  several  fortresses 
of  importance,  marched  his  army  back  to  Apollonia,  from  whence  he  had 
set  out  ia  the  beginning  of  the  campaign. 

The  iEtolians,  who  only  waited  the  event  in  order  to  choose  their  side, 
no  longer  hesitated  to  declare  for  the  Romans,  and  the  Atharaanians  fol- 
lowed their  example^  Both  nations  made  some  incursions  into  Mace- 
donia, but  with  ill  success,  Philip  having  defeated  them  on  several 
occasions.  He  also  defeated  the  Dardanians,  who  had  entered  his  coun- 
try during  his  absence  ;  and  with  these  small  advantages,  consoled  him- 
self for  his  ill  success  against  the  Romans, 

In  this  caui|)aign  the  Roman  fleet  joined  that  of  Attains,  and  came  into 
the  Piraeeus,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Athenians.  The  hatred  they  bore 
to  Pliilip,  which  fear  had  forced  them  to  dissemble  for  a  long  time,  now 
broke  out  immoderately,  at  the  sight  of  so  powerful  a  succour.  In  a 
free  city  like  that  of  Athens,  where  eloquence  was  all-powerful,  the 
orators  had  gained  so  great  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the  people, 
that  they  made  them  form  whatever  resolations  they  pleased.  Here  the 
prople,  at  their  request,  ordained  that  all  the  statues  and  images  of  Philip 
and  his  ancestors  should  be  destroyed :  that  the  festivals,  sacrifices,  and 
priests,  established  in  honour  of  them,  should  be  abolished:  that  every 
place  where  any  nionunient  had  been  set  up,  or  inscription  engraved 
relating  to  them,  should  be  declared  impure  and  profane  :  that  the  priests, 
every  lime  they  offered  up  prayers  to  the  gods  for  the  Athenians,  their 
allies,  their  armies,  and  fleets,  should  also  denounce  imprecations  and 
curses  of  every  kind  against  Philip,  his  children,  and  kingdom,  his  forces 
both  by  sea  and  land  ;  in  a  word,  against  the  Macedonians  in  general, 
and  all  that  belonged  to  them.  To  this  decree  was  added,  that  whatever 
might  be  afterwards  proposed,  which  tended  in  any  manner  to  dishonour 
and  bring  an  odium  on  Philip,  would  be  grateful  to  the  people ;  and  that 
whosoever  should  dare  to  say  or  do  any  thing  in  favour  of  Philip,  or 
against  the  decrees  in  question,  might  be  killed  on  the  spot,  without  any 
formality.  The  last  clause  was,  that  whatever  had  been  enacted  against 
the  Pisistratidae,  should  likewise  be  enacted  against  Philip.     In  this 
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innnner  the  Athenians  made  war  against  Philip  by  their  dfcre.^  Rn(} 
ordinances,  which  at  that  time  were  their  only  strength.  Carrying  all 
things  to  extremes,  Ihey  now  lavished  encomiums,  honours,  aiid  homage 
of  every  hind  on  Attains  and  the  Romans. 

The  fleet,  at  its  leaving  Pirseeus,  attacked  and  took  several  fortresses 
and  small  islands  ;  after  which  Attains  and  the  Romans  st-purated,  and 
went  into  winter-quarters.  In  Rome  the  year  following,  [A.  M.  3R05. 
Ant.  J.  C.  I9i).]  new  consuls  being  chosen,  Villius  had  Macedonia  for 
his  province. 

Philip,  whilst  he  made  preparations  for  carrying  on  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign, was  exceedingly  anxious  with  regard  to  the  success  of  the  war  he 
had  undertaken.  Besides  his  having  to  deal  with  powerful  and  formid- 
able enemies,  he  was  afraid  that  the  hope  of  protection  from  the  Romans 
would  draw  off  many  of  his  allies  from  him;  and  that  the  Macedonians, 
uneasy  at,  and  dissatisfied  with,  his  government,  would  rebel  against  him. 
To  obviate  these  dangers,  he  gave  up  some  cities  to  the  Achaeans,  think- 
ing to  attach  them  the  more  strongly  to  his  interest  by  this  unexpected 
generosity  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  ambassadors  into  Achaia,  to 
make  the  allies  take  the  oath  which  was  to  be  renewed  every  year.  But 
could  he  possibly  look  upon  this  ceremony  as  a  strong  tie,  and  one  capa- 
ble of  keeping  t!ie  confederates  in  their  duty  ;  when  he  himself  professed 
an  open  violation  of  al  th  ,  and  did  t  make  the  least  scruple  to  for- 
feit his  promise,  nor  sliow  the  least  veneration  for  the  Supreme  Being, 
religion,  and  all  that  mankind  consider  as  most  sacred? 

As  to  the  Macedonians,  he  endeavoured  to  recover  their  love  and  af- 
fection, by  sacrificki?(  Heraclides,  one  of  his  ministers  and  confidants, 
whom  the  people  hated  and  detested  on  account  of  his  rapine  and  griev- 
ous oppressions ;  ail  which  had  made  the  government  odious  to  them. 
He  was  of  very  mean  extraction,  and  born  in  Taruntum,  where  he  had 
exercised  the  nujanest  and  most  contemptible  oflRces,  and  liad  been  ba- 
nislied  from  thencw,  for  attempting  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  the  Romans. 
He  had  fled  to  Philip,  who,  finding  him  a  man  of  sense,  of  a  lively  ge- 
nius, a  daring  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  so  insatiably  ambitious  as 
not  to  scruple  the  commission  of  the  blackest  crimes,  had  attached  him 
to  himself  in  a  particular  manner,  and  trusted  him  with  all  his  secrets  ; 
a  fit  instrument  for  a  prince,  who  had  neither  probity  nor  honour.  Hera- 
lides,  says  Polybius,  was  born  with  all  those  qualities  which  constitute 
the  consummate  villain.  From  his  most  tender  years  he  had  prostituted 
himself  in  the  most  infamous  manner.  Haughty  and  terrible  to  all  his 
inferiors,  he  behaved  with  the  meanest  and  most  groveling  adulation  to- 
wards his  superiors.  He  was  in  such  great  credit  and  authority  with 
Phili)),  that,  according  to  the  same  author,  he  almost  ruined  a  powei  ful 
kingdom,  by  the  universal  discontent  which  his  injustice  and  ojtpressien 
occasioned.  At  last  the  king  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  thrown  into 
prison,  which  occasioned  an  universal  joy  amongst  the  people.  As  we 
have  only  a  few  fragments  of  Polybius  on  this  subject,  history  does  not 
Inform  us  what  became  of  Heraclides,  nor  whether  he  came  to  the  end 
bis  crimes  deserved. 

Nothing  considerable  was  transacted  during  this  campaign,  any  more 
than  the  foregoing,  because  the  consuls  did  not  entsr  Macedonia  till  very 
late;  and  the  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in  slight  skirmishes,  either  t6 
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force  certain  passes,  or  to  carry  off  convoys.  T.  Quintlus  Flaiulninus* 
having  been  noiuinated  consul.  [A.  M.  3606.  Ant.  J.  C.  1!)8.]  and  Mace- 
donia falling  to  liini  by  lot,  he  did  not  follow  the  example  of  his  prede- 
cessors, but  set  out  from  Rome  at  the  opening  of  the  spring,  with  Lucius 
his  brother,  who,  by  the  leave  of  the  senate,  was  to  command  the  fleet. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Antiochus  attacked  Attalus  very  vigour- 
ously  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  ambassadors  of  the  latter  king  came  to 
Rome,  and  informed  the  senate  of  the  great  danger  to  which  their  sove- 
reign was  exposed.  They  entreated  the  Romans,  in  Attalus's  name, 
either  to  undertake  his  defence  with  the  forces  of  the  republic,  or  to 
permit  king  Attalus  to  recall  his  troops.  The  senate  made  answer,  that 
as  nothing  could  be  more  just  and  reasonable  than  Attalus's  demand,  he 
therefore  was  at  full  liberty  to  recall  his  forces  ;  that  the  Romans  never 
intended  to  incommode  their  allies  in  any  manner  ;  but  that  they  would 
employ  all  their  influence  with  Antiochus,  to  dissuade  him  from  molest- 
ing Attalus.  Accordingly,  the  Romans  sent  ambassadors  to  the  former, 
who  remonstrated  to  him,  that  Attalus  had  lent  them  his  troops  as  well 
as  ships,  which  they  now  employed  against  Philip  their  common  enemy  ; 
that  they  should  think  it  an  obligation  if  he  would  not  invade  that  prince  ; 
that  it  was  fitting  that  such  kings  as  were  confederates  and  friends  to 
the  Romans  should  be  at  peace  with  each  other.  These  remonstrances 
being  made  to  Antiochus,  he  immediately  drew  off  his  forces  from  the 
territories  of  king  Attalus. 

The  instant  he  had,  at  the  request  of  the  Romans,  laid  aside  his  de- 
signs against  that  prince,  he  marched  in  person  into  Coele-syria,  to  re- 
cover those  cities  of  which  Aristomedes  had  dispossessed  him.  The 
Romans  had  intrusted  this  general  with  the  administration  of  Egypt. 
The  first  thing  he  had  endeavoured  was,  to  defend  himself  against  the 
invasion  of  the  two  cenfederate  kings,  and  for  this  purpose  he  raised  the 
bcsl  troops  he  could.  lie  sent  Scopas  into  jEtolia  with  large  sums  of 
money,  to  levy  as  many  troops  as  possible  :  the  iEtolians  being  at  that 
time  looked  upon  as  the  best  soldiers.  This  Scopas  had  formerly  en- 
joyed the  highest  posts  in  his  own  country,  and  was  thought  to  be  one  of 
the  bravest  and  most  experienced  generals  of  his  time.  When  the  time 
for  continuing  in  his  employment  expired,  he  had  flattered  himself  with 
the  hopes  of  being  continued  in  it,  but  was  disappointed.  This  gave 
him  disgust,  so  that  he  left  JEtolia,  and  entered  in  the  service  of  the  king 
of  Egypt.  Scopas  had  such  good  success  in  his  levies,  that  he  brought 
six  tl)ousand  soldiers  from  iEtolia  ;  a  good  reinforcement  for  the  Egyp- 
tian army. 

The  administration  of  Alexandria,  seeing  Antiochus  employed  In  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  war  which  had  broken  out  between  him  and  Attalus  king 
of  Pergamus,  sent  Scopas  into  Palestine  and  Coele-syria,  to  endeavour 
to  recover  those  provinces.  He  carried  on  the  war  there  so  successfully, 
that  he  recovered  several  cities,  retook  Judaea,  threw  a  garrison  into  the 
citadel  of  Jerusalem,  and,  upon  the  approach  of  winter,  returned  to 
Alexandria  ;  whither  he  brought  (besides  the  glory  of  his  victories)  ex- 
ceeding rich  spoils,  taken  in  the  conquered  countries.  We  find  by  the 
sequel  that  the  great  success  of  this  campaign  was  owing  principally  to 

•  Plutarch  calls  him  Flaminius,  but  it  is  an  error,  these  being  two 
different  families. 
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Aortoohus'e  bein^  absent,  and  to  the  llttl«  rcRiifnncK'  vfhioh  liad  tJi«»r«» 
fore  been  made. 

H^  no  sooner  arrived  there  in  person,  th^n  the  face  of  things  changed 
immediately,  and  victory  declared  in  his  favour.  Scopas,  who  was  re* 
turned  with  an  army,  was  defeated  at  Patisas,  near  the  scnrce  of  the 
river  Jordan,  in  a  bailie  wherein  a  great  slaughter  was  made  of  his 
troops.  He  was  forced  to  fly  to  Sidon,  where  he  shut  himself  up  witl» 
the  ten  thousand  men  he  had  left.  Antiochus  besieged  him  in  it,  and 
reduced  him  to  such  extremities,  that  being  in  absolute  want  of  provi- 
sions, he  was  forced  to  surrender  the  city,  and  content  himself  with  hav- 
ing his  life  spared.  However,  the  government  of  Alexandria  Iiad  em- 
ployed its  utmost  efforts  to  relieve  him  in  Sidon,  and  three  of  the  best 
generals  at  the  head  of  the  choicest  troops  of  the  state,  had  been  sent  to 
raise  the  siege.  But  Antiochus  made  such  judicious  arrangements,  that 
all  their  efforts  were  defeated,  and  Scopas  was  obliged  to  accept  of  the 
ignominious  conditions  above-mentioned  ;  after  which  he  returned  to 
Alexandria,  naked,  and  disarmed. 

Antiochus  went  from  thence  to  Gaza,  where  he  met  with  so  strong  9 
resistance  as  exasperated  him  ;  and  accordingly,  having  taken  the  city, 
he  abandoned  the  plunder  of  it  to  his  soldiers.  This  being  done,  lie  se- 
cured the  passes  through  which  the  troops  were  to  come  that  might  be 
sent  from  Egypt ;  and  returning  back,  subjected  all  Palestine  and  Coele-. 
Syria. 

The  instant  that  the  Jews,  who  at  that  time  had  reason  to  be  displeased 
with  the  Egyptians,  knew  that  Antiochus  was  advancing  towards  their 
country,  they  came  very  zealousy  to  meet  him,  and  deliver  up  the  keys 
of  all  their  cities  ;  and  when  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  the  priests  and  elders 
came  out  in  pomp  to  meet  him,  paid  him  all  kinds  of  honour,  and  assisted 
him  in  driving  out  of  the  castle  the  soldiers  which  Scopas  had  left  in  it. 
In  return  for  these  services  Antiochus  granted  them  a  great  many  privi- 
leges ;  and  enacted,  by  a  particular  decree,  that  no  stranger  should  be 
allowed  access  to  the  inner  part  of  the  temple  ;  a  i-rohibition  which 
fleemed  visibly  to  have  been  made  on  account  of  Philopator's  attempt, 
who  would  have  forced  his  way  thither. 

Antiochus,  in  his  eastern  expeditions,  had  received  so  many  services 
from  the  Jews  of  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  depended  so  much 
on  their  fidelity,  that  when  a  ■sedition  broke  out  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia, 
he  sent  two  thousand  Jewish  families  to  quell  it,  and  keep  the  country  in 
peace,  and  granted  them  a  variety  of  extraordinary  favours.  From  these 
Jews,  transplanted  at  this  time,  descended  many  of  those  who  were  'dis- 
persed or  scattered  abroad,'  whom  we  shall  afterwards  find  so  numerous, 
especially  in  the  Gospel  times.* 

Antiochus,  having  thus  subjected  all  Coele-syria  and  Palestine,  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  make  the  like  conquests  in  Asia  Minor.  The  great 
object  he  had  in  view  was,  to  raise  the  empire  of  Syria  to  its  pristine 
glory,  by  reuniting  to  it  all  that  his  predecessors  had  ever  possessed, 
and  particularly  Seleucus  Nicator,  its   founder.     As  it  would  be  neces- 

•  They  are  thus  called  by  St.  James  and  St.  Peter.  '  To  the  twelve 
tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad.' — Jam.  i.  1.  'To  the  strangers  scat- 
tered throughout  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Galatia,  Asia,  and  Bilhynia.' — 
I  PebPT.  i.  I. 
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sary,  for  succtH-dlng  In  his  design,  to  prevent  the  Egyptians  from  mo- 
lesting liim  in  iiis  new  conquests,  at  a  time  thai  lie  should  be  at  a  distance 
from  his  kingdom,  he  sent  Eueles  the  Rhodian  to  AlexaiichMa,  to  offer 
his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage  to  king  Plolemy  ;  but  on  this  con- 
dition, that  they  should  not  celebrate  llieir  nuptials  till  they  should  be  a 
little  older  ;  and  that  then,  on  the  very  day  of  their  marriage,  he  would 
give  up  those  provinces  to  Egypt  as  his  daughter's  dowry.  This  pro- 
posal being  accepted,  tlie  treaty  was  concluded  and  ratified  ;  and  the 
Egyptians,  relying  on  his  promises,  suffered  him  to  carry  on  his  con- 
quests without  molestation. 

I  now  resume  the  affairs  of  Macedonia.  I  observed  that  Quintius 
Flamininus  (by  either  of  which  names  I  shall  call  him  hereafter)  had 
set  out  from  Rome  as  soon  as  he  had  been  appointed  consul,  and  had 
carried  with  him  Lucius  his  brother  to  cotnraand  thetieet.  Being  arrived 
in  Epirus,  he  found  Villius  encamped  in  presence  of  Philip's  army,  who, 
for  a  long  time,  had  kept  the  pass  and  defiles  along  the  banks  of  tho 
Apsus,  a  river  of  the  country  of  the  Taulantians,  between  Epirus  and 
lllyria.  Having  taken  upon  liimsclf  the  command  of  the  forces,  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  consider  and  examine  tiie  situation  of  the  coun- 
try. As  this  pass  seemed  impracticable  to  an  army,  because  there  was 
but  one  narrow  steep  path  in  it,  cut  in  the  rock,  and  that  the  enemy  were 
masters  of  the  eminences  ;  he  therefore  was  advised  to  take  a  large  com- 
pass, as  this  would  bring  him  to  a  wide  smooth  road.  But,  besides  that 
he  must  have  employed  too  much  time  in  this  circuitous  march,  he  was 
ufraid  to  move  too  far  from  the  sea,  from  whence  lie  had  all  his  provi- 
sions. For  this  reason,  he  resolved  to  go  over  the  mountains,  and  to 
force  the  passes,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence. 

Philip  having  in  vain  made  proposals  of  peace,  in  an  interview  between 
him  and  the  consul,  in  which  they  could  not  agree  upon  terms,  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  again  to  arms.  Accordingly,  several  slight 
skirmishes  were  fought  in  a  pretty  large  plain;  the  Macedonians  coming 
down  in  platoons  from  their  mountains  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  after- 
wards retreating  by  steep  craggy  ways.  The  Romans  hurried  on  by  the 
fury  of  the  battle,  pursuing  them  to  those  places,  were  greatly  annoyed  : 
the  Macedonians  having  planted  on  all  these  rocks  catapultae  and  ba- 
listse,  overwhelmed  them  with  stones  and  arrows.  Great  numbers  were 
wounded  on  both  sides,  and  night  separated  the  combatants.  Matters 
being  in  this  state,  some  sliepherds,  who  fed  their  sheep  in  these  moun- 
tains, came  and  told  Flaminius,  that  they  knew  a  by-way,  which  was  not 
guarded  ;  and  promised  to  guard  him  to  the  top  of  the  mountains,  in 
three  days  at  farthest.  They  brought  with  them  as  their  guarantee, 
Charops,  a  person  of  the  greatest  distinction  among  the  Epirots,  who 
secretly  favoured  the  Romans.  Flamininus  having  such  a  voucher,  sends 
a  general  with  four  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse.  These 
shepherds,  whom  the  Romans  had  chained  together  for  fear  of  a  sur- 
prise, led  the  detachment.  During  these  three  days,  the  consul  contented 
himself  with  only  a  few  slight  skirmishes  to  amuse  the  enemy.  But  on 
the  fourth,  at  day-break,  he  caused  his  whole  army  to  stand  to  their 
arms ;  and  having  perceived  on  the  mountains  a  great  smoke,  which  was 
the  signal  agreed  upon  between  them,  he  marches  directly  against  the 
pnemy,  perpetually  exposed  to  the  darts  of  the  Macedonians,  and  still 
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fig^htinji^  hand  to  liand  ajfainst  those  who  s^uardeJ  the  passes.  Thu  Ro- 
mans redouble  their  efforts,  and  repulse  t!ie  eneray  with  great  vigour  into 
the  most  craggy  ways  ;  making  great  shouts,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  heard  by  their  comrades  on  the  mountain.  The  latter  answered  from 
the  heights,  with  a  most  dreadful  noise  :  and  at  the  same  time  fall  upon 
the  Macedonians,  who,  seeing  themselves  attacked  both  in  front  and 
rear,  are  struck  with  a  panic,  and  fly  with  the  utmost  speed.  However, 
not  above  two  thousand  of  them  were  killed,  the  paths  being  so  craggy 
and  steep,  that  it  was  impossible  to  pursue  them  far.  The  victors  plun- 
dered their  camp,  and  seized  their  tents  and  slaves. 

Philip  had  marched  at  first  towards  Thessaly;  but  being  afraid  that 
the  enemy  would  follow  and  attack  him  again  there,  he  turned  off  towards 
Macedonia,  and  halted  at  Tempe,  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to 
succour  such  cities  as  should  be  besieged. 

The  consul  marched  by  Epirus,  but  did  not  lay  waste  the  country,  al- 
though he  knew  that  all  the  persons  of  the  greatest  disiimtion  in  it, 
Charops  excepted,  had  o|)posed  the  Romans.  However,  as  they  sub- 
mitted with  great  cheerfulness,  he  bad  a  greater  regard  to  their  present 
flisi)osition,  than  to  their  past  fault ;  a  conduct  that  won  him  entirely  the 
hearts  of  the  Epirots,  and  conciliated  their  affection.  From  thence  he 
marched  into  Thessaly.  The  jEtolians  and  Athamanians  had  already 
taken  several  cities  in  that  country  ;  and  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
most  considerable  of  them.  Atrax,  a  city  he  besieged,  detained  him 
a  long  time,  and  made  so  stout  a  defence,  that  he  was  at  last  forced  to 
leave  it. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Roman  fleet,  reinforced  by  those  of  Attains  and 
the  Rhodians,  was  also  active.  They  took  two  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Euboea,  Eretria  and  Carystus,  garrisoned  by  Macedonians,  after  which 
the  three  fleets  advanced  towards  Cenchrea,  a  port  of  Corinth. 

The  consul  having  marched  into  Phocis,  most  of  the  cities  surrendered 
voluntarily.  Elatia  was  the  only  city  that  shut  lier  gates  against  him  ; 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  besiege  it  in  form.  Whilst  he  was  carrying  on 
this  siege,  he  meditated  an  important  design  ;  and  this  was,  to  induce  the 
Achreaus  to  abandon  Philip,  and  join  the  Romans.  The  three  unite  1 
fleets  were  upon  the  point  of  laying  siege  to  Corintii  ;  however,  before 
he  began  if,  he  thought  proper  to  offer  the  Achffians  to  make  Corinth 
enter  again  into  their  l;ague,  and  to  diliver  it  up  to  them,  provided  they 
would  declare  for  llie  Ronisins.  Ambassadors  sent  in  tiie  (lonsnl's  name 
by  Lucius,  his  brother,  nnd  in  the  name  of  Attains,  the  Rho.iians,  and 
the  Athenians,  carri  d  this  message.  The  Aclia^nns  gave  them  audience 
in  Sicyon. 

The  Achieans  were  very  mucii  at  a  loss  in  regard  to  the  resolution  it 
was  necessary  to  take.  The  power  of  the  F^acedicmonians,  their  per- 
jietunl  enemies,  kept  tiieni  in  awe  ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  they  were  in 
still  greater  dread  of  the  Romans.  They  luul  received,  from  time  imme- 
morial, an<l  very  lately,  great  favours  from  the  Macedonians  ;  but  Philip 
was  suspected,  on  account  of  his  perfidy  and  cruelty  ;  and  they  were 
afraid  of  being  enslaved  by  him,  when  the  war  should  be  terminated. 
Such  was  tiie  disposition  of  the  Acha;ans.  The  Roman  ambassador 
spoke  first,  and  afterwards  those  of  Attains,  the  Rhodians,  and  Philip  : 
the  Athenians   were  api)ointed  to  speak   last,   in   order   that  they  might 
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refute  whut  Philip's  ambassadors  •hoald  advance.  They  spoke  with 
greater  virulence  against  the  l<ing.  because  no  people  had  boen  so  cruelly 
treated  by  him  :  and  they  gave  a  long  detail  of  his  injustice  and  cruelty 
in  regard  to  them.  These  speeches  took  up  the  whole  day,  so  thai  the 
assenr.bly  was  put  off  till  tiie  morrow. 

All  the  members  being  met,  the  herald,  as  was  the  custom,  gave 
notice,  in  the  name  of  the  magistrates,  that  all  those  v.'ho  intended  to 
speak,  might  begin.  But  no  one  rose  up;  and  all,  gazing  upon  one 
another,  continued  in  a  deep  silence.  Upon  this  Aristaenus,  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  Achaeans,  in  order  that  the  assembly  might  not  breakup 
without  doing  basiuess,  spoke  as  follow  : — '  What  tlien  is  become  of 
that  warmth  and  vigour,  with  which  you  used  to  dispute,  at  your  tables, 
and  in  your  conversations,  about  Philip  and  the  Romans  :  wliich  gene- 
rally rose  to  so  great  a  height,  tliat  you  were  ready  to  cut  one  another's 
throats?  And  now,  in  an  assembly  summoned  for  no  other  purpose, 
after  hearing  the  speeches  and  arguments  on  both  sides,  you  are  mute  ! 
Surely,  if  the  love  of  your  country  cannot  loose  your  tongues,  ought  not 
the  party  zeal  which  has  biassed  each  of  you  in  private,  either  for  or 
against  Philip  and  the  Romans,  to  oblige  you  to  speak ;  especially  as 
there  is  none  of  you  but  knows  that  it  will  be  too  late,  after  the  reso- 
lution should  be  once  taken  ?'  These  reproaches,  thou  h  so  judicious 
and  reasonable,  and  made  by  the  principal  magistrate,  could  not  prevail 
with  any  one  of  the  members  to  give  his  opinion  ;  nor  even  occasion  the 
least  murmur,  the  least  noise  in  this  assembly,  though  so  very  numerous, 
and  composed  of  tlie  representatives  of  so  many  states.  Every  body 
continued  dumb  and  motionless. 

Aristsenus  then  spoke  again  to  this  effect  : — 'Chiefs  of  the  Achaeans; 
I  perceive  plainly  that  you  want  courage  more  than  counsel,  since  not 
one  among  you  dares  to  speak  his  sentiments,  with  regard  to  the  common 
interest,  at  the  risk  of  danger  to  himself.  Was  1  a  private  man,  I  pos- 
sibly might  act  as  you  do  ;  but  being  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Achseans, 
it  is  my  opinion,  either  that  the  ambassadors  should  not  have  been  al- 
lowed a  Seat  in  our  assembly,  or  that  they  should  not  be  dismissed 
without  some  answer.  Now,  how  will  it  be  possible  for  me  to  make 
any,  unless  you  authorize  me  by  a  decree  ?  But,  since  not  one  among 
you  is  willing,  or  dares  to  speak  his  thoughts,  let  us  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  the  speeches  of  the  ambassadors  which  we  heard  yesterday, 
are  so  many  counsels  they  give,  not  for  their  own  interest,  but  purely 
for  ours  ;  and  let  us  weigh  tliera  maturely.  The  Romans,  the  Rhodians, 
and  Attalus,  desire  our  friendship  and  alliance  ;  and  they  request  us  to 
assist  them  in  their  war  against  Philip.  On  the  other  side,  the  latter 
puts  us  in  mind  of  the  treaty  which  we  concluded  with  him,  and  sealed 
and  ratified  by  an  oath  :  one  moment  he  requires  us  to  join  with  him, 
and  the  next  he  insists  upon  our  observing  a  strict  neutrality.  Is  no  one 
among  you  surprised  to  hear  those  who  are  not  yet  our  allies,  demand 
more  than  he  who  has  long  been  one  7  Doubtless,  it  is  not  either  modesty 
in  Philip,  nor  temerity  in  tlie  Romans,  which  prompts  them  to  act  and 
speak  as  they  do.  This  difference  in  their  sentiments,  arises  from  the 
disparity  of  their  strength  and  situation.  My  meaning  is — we  see  no- 
thing here  belonging  to  Philip,  but  his  ambassador  ;  whereas  the  Ro- 
man fleet  now  lies  at  anchor  near  Cenchrea,  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
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Eubooa  ;  ami  thu  consul  and  his  legions,  who  are  but  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  fleet,  lay  waste  Phocis  and  l<ocris  with  iiTii)unity.     You  are 
surpiised  that   Cleoinedon,   Pliilip's  ambassador,   should  have  advised 
you,  in  so  fearful  and  reserved  a  manner,   to  take  up  arms  in  favour  of 
the  king  against  the  Romans.     If,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  in  ques- 
tion, and  of  the  oath  on  which  he  lays  such  stress,  we  should  require 
Philip  to  defend  us  against  Nabis,  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  Romans; 
he  would  not  have  any  answer  to  make,  much  less  would  he  be  able  to 
give  us  any  real  succour.     This  we  experienced  last  year,  when,  not- 
withstanding the  express  words  of  our  alliance,  and  the  mighty  promises 
he  made  us,  he  suffered  Nabis  and  the  Lacedaimonians  u>  ravage  our 
lands  without  opposition.     In  my  opinion,  Cleomedun  seemed  evidently 
to  contradict  himself  in  every  part  of  his  speecli.     He  spoke  with  con- 
tempt of  the  war  against  the  Romans,  pretending  it  would  have  the  same 
success  as  that  which  they  had  already  made  with   Philip.     Wliy  then 
does  he  implore  our  succour  at  a  distance,  and  by  an  ambassador  ;  in- 
stead of  coming  and  defending  us  in  person   (we  who  are  his  ancient 
allies),  against  Nabis  and  tlie  Romans?     Why  did  he  sulfer  Erctria  and 
Caiystus  to  bo  taken  ?     Why  has  he  abandoned  so  many  cities  of  Thes- 
saly,  and  every  part  of  Piiocis  and  Locris  1    Why  does  he  suffer  Elatia 
to  be  besieged  at  this  instant  ?  Was  it  superior  strength  ;  was  it  fear,  or 
his  own  will,  that  made  him  abandon  the  defiles  of  Epirus,  and  give  up 
to  the  enemy  those  insuperable  barriers,  to  go  ami  conceal  himself  in 
the  nio«t  remote  part  of  Ins  kingdom?     If  he  has  voluntarily  abandoned 
so  many  allies  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  ought  he  to  keep  them  from 
providing  for  their  own  safety?     If  he  was  actuated  by  fear,  he  ought 
to  forgive  the  same  weakness  in  us.     If  he  has  been  forced  to  it,  do  you, 
Cleomedon,  believe,  that  it  is  possible    for  us  Aciiieans,  to  make  head 
against  the  Roman  arms,  to  which  the   Macedonians  have  been  obliged 
to  snbmit  ?     No  ci>mparison  can  be  made  between  the  past  and  the  pre- 
sent war.     Tiie  Romans,  at  that  time  employed  in   affairs  of  greater 
imi)ortance,  gave  their  allies  little  or  no  aid.     Now,  that  they  have  put 
an  end  to  the   Punic  war,  which  tliey  sustained  sixteen  years  in  the  very 
heart  of  Italy,  they  do  not  send  succours  to  the  /EWilians,  but  they  them- 
selves, at  the  head  of  their  armies,  invade  Philij)   both  l)y  sia  and  land. 
Quintius,  the  third  consul   whom  they  have  sent  against  him,  having 
found  him  in  a  post  wliieli   seemed  inaccessible,   did   nevertheless   force 
him  from   it,   plundered  his  camp,   pursued   him   to  Thcssaly,  and  look, 
almost  in  his  sii;ht,  the  strongest   fortresses  belonging  to   his  allies.     I 
will  take  it   for  granted,   thai  whatever   the  Atiieiiian    ainliassador   ha.-i 
advanced  concerning  the  cruelty,  the  avarice,  and  the  i  xcesses  of  Philip, 
is  not  true  ;  that  the  ct  )iii«s  which  lie  comiiiilted  in  Attica  do  not  any  way 
affect  us  any  more  than  those  he  perpetrated  in  many  other  places  against 
the  gods,  celestial  and  infernal  ;  that  we  even  ou^-ht  to  bury  in  everlast- 
ing oblivion  the  injuries    we  ourselves  have  suffered   from  him.     In  a 
word,  let  us  suppose  that  we  are  not  treating  with   Philip,  but  with 
Antigonus,  a  mild  and  just  prince,  and    from   whom  we  all  have  received 
the  greatest  services  ;  would  he  make  a  demand  like  that  which  has  becD 
insisted  on  to-day,  so  evidently  adverse  to  our  safety  and  preservation  ? 
In  case  Nabis  and  his  Lacediemonians  shoidd  come  and  invade  us  by 
land,  and  the  Roman  fleet  by  sea,   will  it   be  possible  for  the  king  to 
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support  us  ngainst  such  formidable  enemies,  or  shall  we  be  able  to  de- 
fend ourselves?  Past  transactions  point  out  to  us  what  we  must  expect 
hereafter.  The  medium  whicli  is  proposed,  of  our  standing  neuter,  will 
infallibly  render  us  a  prey  to  the  conqueror,  who  will  not  fail  to  attack 
us  as  cunning  politicians,  who  waited  for  the  event,  before  we  would  de- 
clare ourselves.  Believe  what  I  say,  when  I  assure  you  there  is  no 
medium.  We  must  either  have  the  Romans  for  our  friends  or  for  our 
enemies ;  and  they  are  come  to  us  with  a  strong  fleet,  to  oifer  us  their 
friendship  and  their  aid.  To  refuse  so  advantageous  an  offer,  and  slight 
so  favourable  an  occasion,  which  will  never  return,  would  be  the  high- 
est folly,  and  show,  that  we  run  voluntarily  on  our  own  destruction.' 

This  speecli  was  followed  by  a  great  noise  and  murmuring  throughout 
the  whole  assembly,  some  applauding  it  with  joy,  and  others  opposing  it 
with  violence.  The  magistrates,  called  Demiurgi,  were  no  less  divided 
iiiiiong  themselves.  Of  these,  who  were  ten  in  number,  five  declared 
iliat  each  of  them  would  deliberate  upon  the  aft'air  in  his  assembly,  and 
before  his  people  ;  and  the  otiier  five  protested  against  it,  upon  pretence 
that  the  laws  forbade  both  the  magistrate  to  propose,  and  the  assembly 
to  pass,  any  decree  contrary  to  the  alliance  concluded  with  Philip.  This 
day  was  entirely  spent  in  quarrels  and  tumultuous  cries.  There  remained 
but  one  day  more,  as  the  laws  appointed  the  assembly  to  end  at  that 
time.  Tlie  debates  grew  so  hot,  with  regard  to  what  was  to  be  con- 
cluded in  it,  that  fathers  could  scarce  forbear  striking  their  sons.  Mem- 
non  of  Pellene,  was  one  of  the  five  magistrates  who  refused  to  refer  the 
debate.  His  father,  whose  name  was  Rhisiast  s,  entreated  and  conjured 
him  a  long  time,  to  let  the  Acliaians  pro'side  for  their  own  safety  ;  and 
not  expose  them,  by  his  obstinacy,  to  inevitable  ruin.  Finding  his 
prayers  could  not  avail,  he  swore  that  he  would  kill  him  with  his  own 
hands,  if  he  did  not  come  into  his  opinion,  considering  him  not  as  his 
son,  but  the  enemy  of  his  country.  These  terrible  menaces  made  such 
an  impression  on  Memnon,  that  he  at  last  suffered  himself  to  yield  to 
paternal  authority. 

The  next  day,  llie  majority  in  the  assembly  desiring  to  have  the  affair 
debated,  and  the  people  discovering  plainly  enough  their  own  sentiments, 
the  Dymeans,  Megalopolitans,  and  some  of  the  Argives,  withdrew  from 
the  assembly  before  the  decree  passed  :  and  no  one  took  offence  at  this, 
because  they  had  particular  obligations  to  Philip,  who  had  even  very 
lately  done  them  considerable  services.  Gratitude  is  a  virtue  common 
to  all  ages  and  nations,  and  ingratitude  is  abhorred  every  where.  All 
the  other  states,  when  the  votes  were  to  be  taken,  confirmed  imraedfately 
by  a  decree,  the  alliance  with  Attains  and  the  Rhodians ;  and  suspended 
the  entire  conclusion  of  that  with  the  Romans,  till  embassadors  should 
be  sent  to  Rome,  to  obtain  the  ratification  from  the  people,  without  which 
nothing  could  be  concluded. 

In  the  mean  time,  three  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Quintius  ;  and  the 
whole  army  of  the  Achaeans  marched  to  Corinth,  which  Lucius,  the  con- 
sul's brother,  had  already  besieged,  having  before  taken  Cenchrea, 
They  at  first  carried  on  the  attack  but  very  faintly,  from  the  hopes  that 
a  quarrel  would  soon  arise  between  the  garrison  and  the  inliabitants. 
However,  finding  the  city  was  quiet,  the  machines  of  war  were  made  to 
approach  on  all  sides,  and  various  assaults  were  made,   which  the  be- 
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sieved  sustained  with  great  rigour,  and  always  repulsed  the  Romans. 
There  was  in  Corinth  a  great  number  of  Italian  deserters,  wlio,  in  case 
the  city  was  taken,  expected  uo  quarter  from  the  Romans,  and  therefore 
fought  in  despair.  Piiilocles,  one  of  Philip's  captains,  having  thrown  a 
fresh  reinforcement  into  the  city,  and  the  Romans  despairing  to  force  it, 
Lucius  at  last  acquiesced  in  the  advice  of  Attalus,  and  accordingly  the 
siege  was  raised.  The  Achaeans  being  sent  away,  Attalus  and  the  Ro- 
mans returned  on  board  the  fleets.  The  former  sailed  to  the  Piraeeus, 
and  the  latter  to  Corcyra. 

Whilst  the  fleets  besieged  Corinth,  T.  Quintius  the  consul  was  em- 
ployed in  the  siege  of  Elatia,  where  he  was  more  successful ;  for,  after 
the  besiegad  had  made  a  stout  and  vigorous  resistance,  he  took  the  city, 
and  afterwards  the  citadel. 

At  the  same  time,  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  Argos  as  had  declared  for 
Philip,  found  means  to  deliver  up  their  city  to  Philocles,  one  of  his 
generals.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  alliance  which  the  Achseans  had 
just  before  concluded  with  the  Romans,  Philip  still  possessed  two  of 
their  strongest  cities,  Corinth  and  Argos. 

SECT,  in.— A  PEACE  CONCLUDED  WITH  PHILIP,  WHICH 
PUTS  AN  END  TO  THE  MACEDONIAN  WAR,— THE  EX- 
TRAORDINARY JOY  OF  THE  GREEKS  AT  THE  ISTH- 
MIAN GAMES,  WHEN  PROCLAMATION  IS  MADE  THAT 
THEY  ARE  RESTORED  TO  THEIR  ANCIENT  LIBERTY 
BY  THE  ROMANS. 

[A.  M.  3807.  Ant.  J.  C.  197.] — New  consuls  were  appointed  at  Roms, 
but  as  the  slow  progress  which  had  been  made  in  the  alTairs  of  Mace- 
donia was  justly  ascribed  to  the  frequent  changing  of  those  who  were 
charged  with  them,  Flamininus  was  continued  in  his  command,  and  re- 
cruits w«'re  sent  him. 

The  season  being  already  advanced,  Quintius  had  taken  up  his  winter* 
"  quarters  in  Phocis  and  Locris.  when  Philip  sent  a  herald  tohim,  to  desire 
an  interview.  Quintius  complied  very  readily,  because  hit  did  not  yet 
know  what  had  be*n  resolved  upon  at  Rome  with  regard  to  himself;  and 
a  conffc'rence  would  give  him  the  liberty,  either  to  continue  the  war,  in 
case  he  should  be  continued  in  the  command,  or  to  dispose  matters  so  as 
to  bring  about  a  peace,  if  a  successor  were  appointed  him.  The  time 
and  place  being  agreed  upon,  both  parties  met.  Philip  was  attended  by 
several  Macedonian  noblemen,  and  Cycliades,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Achffians,  wiiom  that  people  had  banished  a  little  before.  The  Roman 
general  was  accompanied  by  Amynander,  king  of  Athamania,  and  by 
deputies  from  all  the  allies.  After  some  disputes  with  regard  to  the 
ceremonial,  Quintius  made  his  proposals,  and  every  one  of  the  allies 
their  demands.  Philip  answered  them  ;  and  as  he  began  to  inveigh  against 
the  /Etolians,  Pheneas  their  magistrate,  interrupted  him  in  these  words: 
♦  We  are  not  met  here  merely  about  words  ;  our  business  is,  either  to 
conquer  sword  in  hand,  or  to  submit  to  the  most  powerful.* — '  A  blind 
man  may  see  that.'  replied  Philip,  ridiculing  Pheneas,  whose  sight  was 
very  bad,  Philip  was  very  fond  of  jests;  and  could  not  refrain  from 
them,  even  in  treating  on  the  most  serious  allairs  :  a  behaviour  very  un- 
beeomiug  in  a  prince. 
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This  first  interview  beinp:  spent  in  altercation,  they  met  again  the  next 
day.  Philip  came  very  late  to  the  place  of  meeting,  whicii  it  was  be- 
lieved he  did  purposely,  in  order  that  the  lEtoliins  and  Achaeans  might 
not  have  lime  sufficient  for  answering  him.  He  had  a  private  conference 
with  Qiiintius,  who,  having  acquainted  the  confederates  with  iiis  pro- 
posals, not  one  appmved  them  ;  and  they  were  upon  the  point  of  break- 
ing off  the  conference,  when  Piiilip  desired  that  the  decision  might  be 
suspended  till  the  next  day  ;  promising  that  he  himself  would  comply, 
in  case  it  were  not  in  his  power  to  bring  them  into  his  o|)inion.  At  their 
next  meeting,  he  earnestly  entreated  Quintius  and  the  allies  not  to  oppose 
a  peace  ;  and  he  now  merely  requested  time  for  sending  ambassadors  to 
Rome,  promising,  either  to  agree  to  a  peace  on  the  conditions  which  he 
himself  should  prescribe,  or  accept  of  such  as  the  senate  migiit  require. 
They  could  not  refuse  so  reasonable  a  demand  ;  and  accordingly  a  truce 
was  agreed  upon,  but  on  condition,  that  his  troops  should  immediately 
leave  Pliocis  and  Locris.  After  this,  the  several  j)artits  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Rome. 

Being  arrived  there,  those  of  the  allies  were  heard  first.  They  in- 
veighed heavily  against  Philip  upon  several  accounts  ;  but  they  endea- 
voured particularly  to  prove,  by  the  situation  of  the  places,  that  in  case 
he  should  continue  possessed  of  Demetrias  in  Thessaly,  Chalcis  in  Eu- 
btca,  and  Corinth  in  Achaia,  (cities  which  he  himself  justly,  though 
Insolently,  called  the  shackles  of  Greece,)  it  would  be  impossible  for 
that  country  to  enjoy  its  liberty.  The  king's  ambassadors  were  after- 
wards called  in.  As  they  began  a  prolix  harangue,  they  were  interrupted, 
and  asked  at  once,  whether  they  would  give  up  the  three  cities  in  question 
or  not  ?  Having  answered,  that  no  orders  or  instructions  had  been  given 
them  on  that  head,  they  were  sent  back,  without  being  gratified  in  a  single 
demand.  It  was  left  to  the  opinion  of  Quintius,  either  to  conclude  a 
peace,  or  carry  on  the  war.  By  this  he  perceived  that  the  senate  would 
not  be  dissatisfied  at  the  latter  ;  and  he  himself  was  much  better  pleased 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  a  victory,  than  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  He 
therefore  would  not  agree  to  an  interview  with  Philip  ;  and  sent  to  ac- 
quaint him,  that  hereafter  he  would  never  agree  to  any  proposals  he 
might  offer  with  regard  to  peace,  if  he  did  not  engage  by  way  of  preli- 
minary entirely  to  quit  Greece. 

Philip  now  seriously  engaged  in  making  the  necessary  preparations 
for  war.  As  it  would  be  ditficult  for  him  to  preserve  the  cities  of  Achaia, 
on  acco\mt  of  their  great  distance  from  his  hereditary  dominions,  he 
'thought  it  expedient  to  deliver  up  Argos  to  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  but 
only  as  a  trust,  which  he  was  to  surrender  back  to  him,  in  case  he  should 
be  victorious  in  this  war  ;  but  if  things  should  fall  out  otherwise,  he 
then  was  to  possess  it  as  his  own.  The  tyrant  accepting  the  conditions, 
was  brought  in  the  night  into  the  city.  Immediately  the  houses  and 
possessions  of  such  of  the  principal  men  as  had  fled  were  plundered  :  and 
those  who  staid  behind  were  robbed  of  all  their  gold  and  silver,  and 
taxed  in  very  heavy  sums.  Those  who  gave  their  money  readily  and 
cheerfully,  were  not  molested  further  ;  but  such  as  were  either  suspected 
of  concealing  their  riches,  or  discovering  only  part  of  them,  were  cruelly 
whipped  with  rods  like  so  many  slaves,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  indig- 
nity.    At  length  Nabis  having  summoned  the  assembly,  the  tirst  decree 
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he  enacted  was  for  abolishing  of  debts  ;  and  the  second,  f»r  dividing 
the  lands  equally  among  the  citizens.  This  is  the  double  bait  generally 
hung  out  to  win  the  affections  of  the  common  people,  and  exasperate 
them  against  the  rich. 

The  tyrant  soon  forgot  from  whom,  and  on  what  condition  he  held  the 
city.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  Quintius  and  to  Attalus,  to  acquaint  them 
that  he  was  master  of  Argos  ;  and  to  invite  them  to  an  interview,  in 
which  he  hoped  that  they  would  agree,  without  difficulty,  to  the  condi- 
tions of  a  treaty  which  he  was  desirous  of  concluding  with  them.  His 
proposal  was  accepted  :  in  consequence  of  which  the  proconsul  and  the 
king  had  an  interview  with  him  near  Argos ;  a  step  which  seemed  very 
unbecoming  the  dignity  of  either.  In  this  meeting  the  Romans  insisted 
that  Nabis  should  furnish  them  with  troops,  and  discontinue  the  war 
with  the  Achaeans.  The  tyrant  agreed  to  the  first  article,  but  would 
consent  only  to  a  four  months'  truce  with  the  Achaeans.  The  treaty  was 
concluded  on  those  conditions.  This  alliance  with  such  a  tyrant  as 
Nabis,  so  infamous  for  his  injustice  and  cruelty,  reflects  dishonour  on 
the  Romans  ;  but  in  war,  soldiers  think  themselves  allowed  to  take  all 
advantages,  at  the  expense  even  of  honour  and  equity. 

Nabis,  after  putting  a  strong  garrison  into  Argos,  had  plandcred  all 
tlie  men,  and  deprived  them  of  all  their  riches  :  a  little  after  he  sent  his 
wife  thither,  to  use  the  ladies  in  the  same  manner.  Accordingly,  she 
sent  for  the  women  of  the  greatest  distinction,  either  separately  or  in 
company  ;  when,  partly  by  civility  and  partly  by  threats,  she  extorted 
from  them  at  different  times,  not  only  all  their  gold,  but  also  their  richest 
clothes,  their  most  valuable  furniture,  and  all  their  precious  stones  a»<J 
jewels. 

When  the  spring  was  come  (for  the  incidents  I  have  here  related  hap- 
pined  in  the  winter)  Quintius  nud  Attalus  resolved,  if  possible,  to  Secure 
the  alliance  of  the  Boeotians,  who  till  then  had  been  uncertain  and  waver- 
ing. In  this  view  they  went,  with  some  ambassadors  of  the  confede^ 
rates,  to  Thobes,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  the  place 
where  the  common  assembly  met.  They  were  secretly  favoured  and 
supported  by  Antiphilus  the  cliief  magistrate.  The  Boeotiias  thought  at 
first  that  they  had  come  without  forces  and  unguarded  ;  but  wore  gr«*atly 
surprised  whon  they  saw  Quintius  followed  by  a  consiilcrabk-  detach- 
ment of  troops,  whence  they  immediately  judged  that  things  would  be' 
carried  on  in  an  arbitrary  manner  in  the  assembly.  It  was  summoned 
to  meet  on  the  morrow.  However,  they  concealed  their  grief  and  sur- 
prise ;  and  indeed  it  would  have  been  of  no  use,  and  even  dangerous,  to 
have  discovered  them. 

Attalus  spoke  first,  and  expatiated  on  the  services  whicli  his  ancestors 
and  himself  had  done  to  all  Greece,  and  the  republic  of  the  Boeotians  in 
particular.  Being  hurried  away  by  his  zeal  for  the  Romans,  and  speak- 
ing with  greater  vehemence  than  suited  his  age,  he  fell  down  in  the  midst 
of  his  speech,  and  seemed  half  dead  ;  so  that  they  were  forced  to  carry 
him  out  of  the  assembly,  which  interrupted  their  deliberations  for  some 
time.  Aristsenus,  captain-general  of  thu  Achasans,  spoke  next:  and  after 
him,  Quintius,  who  said  but  little  ;  and  laid  greater  stress  on  the  fidelity 
of  the  Romans,  than  on  their  power  or  arms.  Afterwards  the  voles  were 
taken,  when  an   alliance  wit!i  the    Romans  was  unanimously  resoIvecV 
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upon  ;  no  one  daring  to  oppose,  or  speak  against  It.  As  Attahis's  dis- 
order did  not  seem  dangerous,  Quintius  left  him  at  Thebes,  and  returned 
to  Elatia ;  highly  satisfied  with  the  double  alliance  he  had  concluded 
with  the  Achaeans  and  Boeotians,  which  entirely  secured  him  beliind,  and 
gave  him  an  opportuuity  of  employing  his  whole  attention  and  efforts  on 
the  side  of  Macedonia. 

As  soon  as  Atlalus  had  recovered  a  little  strength,  he  was  carried  to 
Pergannis,  where  he  died  soon  after,  aged  threescore  and  twelve  years, 
of  which  he  had  reigned  forty-four.  Polybius  observes,  that  Attains  did 
not  imitate  most  men,  to  whom  great  riches  are  generally  the  occasion 
of  plunging  into  the  vices  and  irregularities  of  every  kind.  His  generous 
and  magnificent  use  of  riches,  directed  and  tempered  by  prudence, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  his  dominions,  and  of  adorning 
himself  with  the  title  of  king.  He  imagined  he  was  rich,  only  that  he 
might  do  good  to  others  ;  and  thought  that  he  put  out  his  money  at  a 
high  and  very  lawful  interest,  in  expending  it  in  acts  of  bounty,  and  in 
j)urchasing  friends.  He  governed  his  subjects  with  the  strictest  Justice, 
and  always  observed  inviolable  fidelity  towards  Ids  allies.  He  was  a 
generous  friend,  a  tender  husband,  an  affectionate  father  ;  and  perfectly 
discharged  all  the  duties  of  a  king,  and  of  a  private  man.  He  left  four 
sons,  Eumenes,  Atfalus,  Philetaerus,  and  Athenseus,  of  whom  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  in  the  sequel. 

The  armies  on  both  sides  had  set  out  upon  their  march,  in  order  to 
terminate  the  war  by  a  battle.  The  forces  were  pretty  equal  on  both 
sides,  and  each  consisted  of  about  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  thousand 
men.  Quintius  advanced  into  Thessaly,  where  he  was  informed  the 
enemy  were  also  arrived  ;  but  being  unable  to  discover  exactly  the 
place  where  they  were  encamped,  he  commanded  his  soldiers  to  cut  stakes, 
in  order  to  make  use  of  them  upon  occasion. 

Here  Polybius,  and  Livy  who  frequently  copies  him,  show  the  difiFer- 
ent  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  used  the  stakes  with  which 
they  fortified  their  camp.  Among  the  former,  the  best  stakes  were  those 
round  whose  trunk  a  great  number  of  branches  were  spread,  which  made 
them  so  much  the  heavier  ;  besides,  as  the  arms  of  the  Grecian  soldiers 
were  so  ponderous  that  they  could  scarce  support  them,  they  consequent- 
ly could  not  easily  carry  stakes  at  the  same  time.  Now  the  Romans  did 
not  leave  above  three,  or  at  most  four  branches  to  each  stake  they  cut, 
and  all  of  them  on  the  same  side.  In  this  manner  the  soldier  was  able 
to  carry  two  or  three  of  them,  when  tied  together,  especially  as  he  vras 
not  incommoded  with  his  arms ;  his  buckler  being  thrown  over  his 
shoulders,  and  having  only  two  or  three  javelins  in  his  hand. 

Besides,  the  latter  kind  of  stakes  do  much  greater  service.  Those  of 
the  Greeks  might  very  easily  be  pulled  up.  As  this  stake,  whose  trunk 
was  large,  was  single  and  detached  from  the  rest ;  and  besides,  as  the 
branches  of  it  were  strong  and  many  in  number,  two  or  three  soldiers 
could  easily  pull  it  out,  and  by  that  means  open  a  way  to  enter  the  camp; 
not  to  mention  that  all  the  stakes  m  ar  it  must  necessarily  have  been 
loosened,  because  their  branches  were  too  short  to  interweave  one  with 
the  other.  But  it  was  not  so  with  the  stakes  cut  by  the  Romans  ;  their 
branches  being  so  closely  interwoven,  that  it  was  scaice  possible  to  dis- 
cover the  slake  to  which  they  belonged.     Nor  could  any  man  pull  up 
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those  stakes  by  thrusting  liis  hand  into  the  hranclifs,  as  they  were  sa 
closely  entwined,  that  no  vacant  i)lace  was  left ;  besides  which,  all  the 
ends  of  them  were  sharp-pointed.  But  even  supposing  any  hoM  could 
have  been  laid  on  them,  yet  the  stake  could  not  easily  be  torn  up,  for 
two  reasons;  first,  because  it  was  driven  so  deep  in  the  ground,  that 
there  was  no  moving  it;  and  secondly,  because  the  branches  were  so 
closely  interwoven,  that  it  was  impossible  to  pull  up  one  without  forcinar 
away  several  others  at  the  same  time.  Though  two  or  three  men  put 
their  whole  strength  to  them,  it  yet  was  impossible  for  them  to  force 
the  stakes  away.  And  yet,  even  if  by  shaking  and  moving  them  about, 
they  at  last  were  forced  out  of  their  places,  slil)  the  opening  made  in 
that  manner  was  almost  imperceptible.  Thus  these  kind  of  slakes  were 
preferable,  on  three  accounts,  to  those  of  the  Greeks  ;  they  were  to  be 
had  every  where,  could  be  carried  with  ease,  and  were  a  strong  palisade 
to  a  camp,  which  could  not  easily  be  broken  through. 

These  sort  of  digressions,  made  by  so  great  a  master  as  Polybius, 
which  relate  to  the  usages  and  practices  of  war,  commonly  please  per- 
sons of  the  military  profession,  to  whom  they  may  furnish  useful  hints: 
and,  in  my  opinion,  I  ought  to  neglect  nothing  that  may  in  any  respect 
conduce  to  the  public  utility. 

After  the  general  had  taken  the  precautions  above  mentioned,  he 
marched  out  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces.  After  some  slight  skirmishes, 
in  which  the  iEtolian  cavalry  signalized  themselves,  and  were  always 
victorious,  the  two  armies  halted  near  Scotussa.  Exceeding  heavy  rains, 
attended  with  thunder,  having  fallen  the  night  before,  the  next  day  was 
so  cloudy  and  dark,  that  a  man  could  scarce  see  two  paces  before  hrra. 
Philip  th«n  detached  a  body  of  troops,  with  orders  to  seize  upon  the 
summit  of  the  hills  called  Cynoscephalse,  which  separated  his  camp  from 
that  of  the  Romans.  Quintius  also  detached  ten  squadrons  of  horse,  and 
about  a  thousand  light-armed  troops,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  directed  them  in  the  strongest  terms  to  beware  of  ambus- 
cades, as  the  weather  was  so  very  gloomy.  This  detachment  met  that 
of  the  Macedonians  which  had  seized  the  eminences.  At  first  both  par- 
ties were  a  little  surprised  at  meeting,  and  afterwards  began  toskimrish. 
Each  party  sent  advice  to  their  general  of  what  was  going  forward. 
The  Romans,  being  severely  handled,  dispatched  a  courier  to  their  camp, 
to  desire  a  reinforcement.  Quintius  immediately  sent  Archedamus  and 
Eupolemus,  both  vEtolians,  and  with  them  two  tribunes,  each  of  whom 
commanded  a  thousand  men,  with  five  hundred  horse,  which,  joining  the 
former,  soon  changed  the  face  of  the  engagement.  The  Macedonians 
behaved  valiantly  enough  ;  but  being  oppressed  with  the  weiglit  of  their 
arms,  they  fled  to  the  hills,  and  from  thence  sent  to  the  king  for  succour. 

Philip,  who  had  detached  a  party  of  his  soldiers  for  forage,  being  in- 
formed of  the  danger  his  first  troops  were  in,  and  the  sky  beginning  to 
clear  up,  dispatched  Heraclides,  who  commanded  theThessalian  cavalry, 
Leo,  who  commanded  that  of  Macedonia,  and  Athenagoras,  under  whom 
■were  all  the  hired  soldiers,  those  of  Thrace  excepted.  When  this  rein- 
forcement joined  the  first  detachment,  the  courage  of  the  Macedonians 
revived,  they  returned  to  the  charge,  and  drove  the  Romans  from  the 
hills.  They  even  would  have  gained  a  complete  victory,  had  it  not  been 
for  t#>e  resistance  made  by  the  iEtolian  cavalry,  who  fought  with  asto- 
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nisliing  courage  and  intrepidity.  This  was  tlu-  best  of  all  the  Grecian 
cavalry,  and  was  particularly  fainois  for  skirmishes  and  single  combats. 
These  so  well  sustained  tlie  impetuous  charge  of  the  Macedonians,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  their  bravery,  the  Romans  would  have  been  repulsed 
into  the  valley.  At  some  distance  from  the  enemy,  they  took  breath  a 
little,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  fight. 

Couriers  came  every  moment  to  inform  Philip,  that  the  Romans  were 
terrified  and  fled,  and  that  the  time  was  come  for  defeating  them  entirely. 
Philip  was  not  pleased  either  with  the  place  or  the  weather,  but  could 
not  withstand  the  repeated  shouts  and  entreaties  of  his  soldiers,  who  be- 
sought him  to  lead  them  on  to  battle :  and  accordingly  he  marched 
them  out  of  his  iutrenchments.  The  proconsul  did  the  same,  and  drew 
up  his  soldiers  in  order  of  battle. 

The  leaders  on  each  side,  in  this  instant  \«Jiich  was  going  to  determine 
their  fate,  animated  their  troops  by  all  tlie  most  aifecting  motives.  Philip 
represented  to  his  soldiers,  the  Persians,  Baclrians,  Indians,  in  a  word, 
all  Asia,  and  the  whole  East,  subdued  by  their  victorious  arms;  adding, 
that  they  ought  now  to  behave  with  the  greater  courage,  as  they  now 
were  to  fight,  not  for  sovereignty,  but  for  liberty,  which,  to  valiant 
minds,  is  more  dear  and  valuable  than  the  empire  of  the  universe.  The 
proconsul  put  his  soldiers  in  mind  of  the  victories  they  had  so  lately 
gained  :  on  one  side,  Sicily  and  Carthage  ;  on  the  other,  Italy  and  Spain, 
subdued  by  the  Romans  ;  and  to  say  all  in  a  word,  Hannibal,  the  great 
Hannibal,  certainly  equal,  if  not  superior  to  Alexander,  driven  out  of 
Italy  by  their  triumphant  arms  ;  and,  which  ought  to  rouse  their  courage 
the  more,  this  very  Philip,  whom  they  now  were  going  to  engage,  de^ 
feated  by  them  more  than  once,  and  obliged  to  fly  before  them. 

Fired  by  these  speeclies,  the  soldiers,  who,  on  one  side,  called  them- 
selves victors  of  the  East ;  and  on  the  other,  conquerors  of  the  West ; 
the  former,  elated  with  the  glorious  achievements  of  their  ancestors,  and 
the  latter,  proud  of  the  trophies  and  the  victories  they  had  so  lately 
gained,  prepared  on  each  side  for  battle.  Flamininus,  having  commanded 
the  right  wing  Hot  to  move  from  its  post,  placed  the  elephants  in  the 
front  of  this  wing ;  and,  marching  with  a  haughty  and  intrepid 
.lir,  led  on  the  left  wing  against  the  enemy  in  person.  And  now  the 
skirmishers  seeing  thehiseives  supported  by  the  legions,  return  to  the 
charge,  and  begin  the  attack. 

Philip  with  his  light-armed  troops,  a-id  the  right  wing  of  his  phalanx, 
hastened  towards  the  mountains;  commanding  Nicanor  to  march  the 
rest  of  the  army  immediately  after  him.  When  he  approached  the  Ro- 
man camp,  and  found  his  light-armed  troops  engaged,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly pleased  at  the  sight.  However,  not  long  after  seeing  them  give 
way,  and  in  exceeding  want  of  support,  he  was  obliged  to  sustain  them, 
and  engage  in  a  general  battle,  though  the  greatest  part  of  his  phalans 
was  still  upon  their  march  towards  the  hills  where  he  then  was.  In  the 
mean  time  he  receives  such  of  his  troops  as  had  been  repulsed;  posts 
them,  whether  horse  or  foot,  on  his  right  wing  ;  and  commands  the  light- 
armed  soldiers  and  the  phalanx  to  double  their  files  and  to  close  their 
ranks  on  the  right. 

This  being  done,  as  the  Romans  were  near,  he  commands  the  phalanx 
to  march  towards  them  with  their  pikes  presented,  aad  the  light-armed 
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to  extend  beyond  them  on  the  right  and  left.  Quintius  had  also,  at  the 
same  time,  received  into  his  intervals  those  who  had  begun  the  figh',  and 
now  charged  the  Macedonians.  The  onset  beinu:  In  jfun,  each  side  sent 
up  the  most  dreadful  cries.  Philip's  right  wing  had  visibly  all  the  ad- 
vantage; for,  as  he  charged  with  impetuosity  from  the  heights  with  his 
phalanx  on  tJie  Romans,  the  latter  could  not  sustain  the  shock  of  troops 
so  well  closed  and  covered  with  their  shields,  and  whose  front  jjresented 
an  impenetrable  hedge  of  pikes.  The  Romans  were  obliged  to  give 
way.  But  it  was  different  with  regard  to  Philip's  left  wing,  which  was 
but  just  arrived.  As  its  ranks  were  broken  and  separated  by  the  hillocks 
and  uneven  ground,  Quintius  flew  to  his  right  wing,  and  charged  vigor- 
ously the  left  wing  of  the  Macedonians  :  persuaded  that  if  he  could  but 
break  it,  and  put  it  in  disorder,  it  would  draw  after  it  the  other  wing 
although  victorious.  Tlie  event  answered  his  expectation.  As  this 
wing',  on  account  of  the  unevenness  and  ruggedness  of  the  ground,  could 
not  keep  in  the  form  if  a  phalanx,  nor  double  its  ranks  to  give  it  depth, 
in  which  the  whole  strength  of  that  body  consists,  it  was  entirely  de- 
feated. 

On  this  occasion  a  tribune,  who  had  not  above  twenty  companies 
under  him,  made  a  movement  that  contributed  very  much  to  the  victory. 
Observing  that  Philip,  who  was  at  a  great  distance  from  the  rest  of  the 
army,  was  charging  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans  with  vigour,  he  leaves 
the  right  where  he  was  (it  not  being  in  want  of  support),  and  consulting 
only  his  own  reason,  and  the  present  disposition  of  tlie  armies,  he  marches 
towards  the  phalanx  of  the  enemy's  rigtit  wing,  and  charges  them  in  the 
rear  with  all  his  troops.  The  phalanx,  on  account  of  the  prodigious 
length  of  the  pikes,  and  the  closeness  of  its  ranks,  cannot  face  about  to 
the  rear,  nor  fight  man  to  man.  The  tribune  breaks  into  it,  killing  all 
before  him  as  he  advanced  ;  and  the  Macedonians,  not  being  able  to 
defend  themselves,  throw  down  their  arms  and  fly.  What  increased  the 
slaughter  was,  that  the  Romans  who  had  given  way,  having  rallied, 
were  returned  to  attack  the  phalanx  in  front  at  the  same  time. 

Philip,  judging  at  first  of  the  rest  of  the  battle  from  tlie  advantage 
he  had  obtained  in  his  wing,  assured  himself  of  a  complete  victory.  But 
when  he  saw  his  soldiers  throw  doun  their  arms,  and  the  Romans  pour- 
ing upon  them  from  behind,  he  drew  oft"  with  a  body  of  troops  to  some 
distance  from  the  field  of  baltle,  and  from  thence  took  a  survey  of  the 
whole  engagement;  when  perceiving  that  the  Romans,  who  pursued  his 
left  wing,  extended  almost  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  he  got  toge- 
ther all  the  Thracians  and  Macedonians  he  could  assemble,  and  endea- 
voured to  save  himself  by  flight. 

After  the  battle,  in  every  part  of  which  Tictory  had  declared  for  the 
Romans,  Philip  retired  toTempe,  where  he  halted  to  wait  for  those  who 
had  escaped  the  defeat.  He  had  been  so  prudent  ns  to  send  orders  to 
Larissa  to  burn  all  his  papers,  that  the  Romans  might  not  have  an  op- 
portunity of  distressing  any  of  his  friends.  The  Romans  pursued  for 
some  time  those  who  fled.  The  jEtolians  were  accused  of  having  occa- 
sioned Philip's  escape,  for  they  amused  themselves  in  plundering  his 
camp,  whilst  the  Romans  were  employed  in  pursuing  the  enemy  ;  so  that 
when  they  returned  they  found  scarcely  any  thing  in  it.  They  reproached 
th«m  at  first  ou  that  account,  and  afterwards  quarrelled  outright,  each 
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side  loading  the  other  wiih  the  grossest  invectives.  On  the  morrow, 
affpi- having  got  together  the  prisoners  and  the  rest  of  the  spoils,  they 
marched  towards  Larissa.  The  Romans  lost  about  seven  hundred  men 
in  this  battle,  and  the  Macedonians  thirteen  thousand,  whereof  eight 
thousand  died  in  the  field,  and  five  thousand  were  taken  prisoners.  Thus 
ended  the  batlle  of  Cynoscephalse. 

The  -Etolians  had  certainly  signalized  themselves  in  this  battle,  and 
contributed  very  inutii  to  the  victory :  but  they  were  so  vain,  or  rather 
insolent,  as  to  ascribe  the  success  of  it  entirely  to  themselves  ;  declaring, 
without  reserve  or  modesty,  that  they  were  far  better  soldiers  than  the 
Romans  ;  and  spread  this  report  throughout  all  Greece.  Quintius,  who 
was  already  oflVnded  at  them,  for  their  greedy  impatience  in  seizing  the 
plunder  without  waiting  for  the  Romans,  was  still  more  enraged  at  them 
for  their  insolent  reports  in  regard  to  their  superior  valour.  From  that 
time  he  behaved  with  great  coldness  towards  them,  and  never  informed 
them  of  any  thing  relating  to  public  aflfairs,  affecting  to  humble  their 
pride  on  all  occasions. 

These  reports  seem  to  have  made  too  strong  an  impression  on  Quintius, 
who  did  not  act  with  due  prudence  and  caution  towards  allies  so  useful 
to  the  Romans ;  for  by  thus  alienating  their  affection,  he  paved  the  way, 
at  a  distance,  for  that  open  defection,  to  which  the  resentment  of  the 
j^tolians  afterwards  carried  them.  But  had  he  dissembled  wisely  ;  had 
he  shut  his  eyes  and  ears  to  many  things  ;  and  appeared  sometimes  ig- 
norant of  what  the  ^tolians  might  say  or  do  improperly,  he  might  per- 
haps have  remedied  every  thing. 

Some  days  after  this  battle,  Philip  sent  ambassadors  to  Flaraininus, 
who  was  at  Larissa,  upon  pretence  of  desiring  a  truce  for  burying  their 
dead  ;  but,  in  reality,  to  obtain  an  interview  with  him.  The  proconsul 
agreed  to  both  requests,  and  was  so  polite  as  to  bid  the  messenger  tell 
the  king,  '  that  he  desired  him  not  to  despond.'  The  iEtolians  were 
highly  offended  at  this  message.  As  these  people  were  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  the  Romans,  and  judged  of  their  dispo- 
sition from  their  own,  they  imagined  that  Flamininus  would  not  have 
appeared  favourable  to  Philip,  if  the  latter  had  not  corrupted  him  with 
bribes  ;  and  they  were  not  ashamed  to  spread  such  reports  among  the 
allies.  The  Roman  general  set  out,  with  the  confederates,  for  the  ap- 
pointed place  of  meeting,  which  was  at  the  entrance  of  Tempe.  He 
assembled  them  before  the  king  arrived,  to  enquire  what  they  thought  of 
the  conditions  of  peace.  Amynander,  king  of  Athamania,  who  spoke  in 
the  name  of  the  rest,  said,  that  such  a  treaty  ought  to  be  concluded  as 
might  enable  Greece  to  preserve  peace  and  liberty  even  in  the  absence 
of  the  Romans. 

Alexander  the  yEtolian  spoke  next,  and  said,  that  if  the  proconsul 
imagined,  that  in  concluding  a  peace  with  Philip,  he  should  procure  a 
solid  peace  for  the  Romans,  or  lasting  liberty  for  the  Greeks,  he  was 
greatly  mistaken  ;  that  the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  Macedonian 
war  would  be  to  drive  Philip  out  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  that  this  might  be 
very  easily  effecterl,  provided  he  would  take  the  advantage  of  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  After  corroborating  what  he  had  advanced  with  several 
reasons,  he  sat  down. 

Quintius,  addressing  himself  to  Alexander  ; — '  You  do  not  know,'  says* 
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he,  ♦  either  the  character  of  the  Romans,  my  views,  or  the  interest  of 
Greece.  It  is  not  usual  with  the  Romans,  after  they  have  engaged  in 
■war  with  a  king,  or  otlier  power,  to  ruin  him  entirely  ;  and  of  this  Han- 
nibal and  the  Carthaginians  are  a  manifest  proof.  As  to  myself,  I  never 
intended  to  make  an  irreconciliable  war  against  Philip  ;  but  have  always 
been  inclined  to  grant  him  a  peace,  whenever  he  should  yield  to  the  con- 
-ditions  that  should  be  '"prescribed  him.  You  yourselves,  ^folians,  in 
Ihe  assemblies  which  were  iield  for  that  purpose,  never  once  mentioned 
depriving  Philip  of  his  kingdom.  Should  victory  inspire  us  withsuch  a 
xlesign  ?  How  shameful  are  such  sentiments  !  When  an  enemy  attacks 
us  in  the  field,  it  is  our  business  to  repel  him  with  bravery  and  haughti- 
Taess  ;  but  when  he  is  fallen,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  victor  to  show  mode- 
ration, gentleness,  and  humanity.  With  regard  to  the  Greeks,  it  is  their 
interest,  I  confess,  that  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  should  be  less  power- 
ful than  formerly;  but  it  no  less  concerns  their  welfare,  that  it  should 
■not  be  entirely  destroyed.  That  kingdom  serves  them  as  a  barrier 
against  the  Thracians  and  the  Gauls,*  who,  were  they  not  checked  by 
it,  would  certainly  pour  down  upon  Greece,  as  they  have  frequently 
done  before.' 

Flamininus  concluded  with  declaring,  that  his  opinion  and  that  of  the 
council  was,  that  if  Philip  would  promise  to  observe  faithfully  all  the 
conditions  which  the  iiliies  had  formerly  prescribed,  tliat  then  a  peace 
should  be  granted  him,  after  having  consulted  the  senate  about  it;  and 
that  the  ^tolians  might  adopt  whatever  resolution  they  pleased  on  this 
occasion.  Phaeneas,  pr?etor  of  the  ^tolians,  having  represented,  in 
very  strong  terms,  that  Philip,  if  he  should  escape  tlie  present  danger, 
would  soon  form  new  projects,  and  light  up  a  fresh  war  :  '  I  shall  take 
care  of  that,'  replied  the  proconsul  ;  '  and  shall  take  effectual  methods  to 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  undertake  any  thing  against  us.' 

The  next  day  Philip  arrived  at  the  place  appointed  for  the  conference  ; 
and  three  days  after,  the  council  being  met  again,  he  came  into  it,  and 
spoke  with  so  much  prudence  and  wisdom,  as  softened  the  whole  assem- 
bly. He  declared  that  he  would  accept,  and  execute,  whatever  condi- 
tions the  Romans  and  the  allies  should  prescribe  ;  and  that  with  regard 
to  every  thing  else,  he  would  rely  entirely  on  the  discretion  of  the  senate. 
Upon  these  words  the  whole  council  were  silent.  Only  Phaneas  the 
^tolian  started  some  difficulties,  which  were  altogether  improper,  and 
for  that  reason  entirely  disregarded. 

But  what  prompted  Flamininus  to  urge  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
was,  his  having  advice,  that  Antiochus,  at  the  liead  of  an  army,  was 
marching  out  of  Syria,  in  order  to  make  an  irruption  into  Euroi)e.  He 
apprehended  that  Philip  might  think  of  putting  his  cities  into  a  condition 
of  defence,  and  thereby  might  gain  time.  Besides,  he  was  sensible  that 
should  another  consul  come  in  his  stead,  all  the  honour  of  that  war  would 
be  ascribed  to  him.  These  reasons  prevailed  with  him  to  grant  the  king 
a  four  months'  truce  ;  whereupon  he  received  four  hundred  taleuts+  from 
him,  took  Demetrius  his  son,  and  some  of  his  friends,  as  hostages;  and 
gave  him  permission  to  send  to  Rome  to  receive  such  further  conditions 

*  A  great  number  of  Gauls  had  settled  in  the  countries  adjoining  to 
Thrace.  ■\  Four  hundred  thousand  French  crowns. 
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from  the  senate,  as  they  should  prescribe.  Matters  bein^  thus  adjusted, 
the  parties  separated,  after  having  mutually  promised,  that  in  case  a 
peace  should  not  be  concluded,  Flamininus  should  return  Philip  the 
talents  and  the  hostages.  This  being  done,  the  several  parties  concerned 
sent  deputations  to  Rome  ;  seme  to  solicit  peace,  and  others  to  throw  ob- 
stacles in  its  way. 

Whilst  these  measures  were  concerting  to  bring  about  a  general  peace, 
some  expeditions,  of  little  importance,  were  undertaken  in  several  places. 
Androsihenes,  who  commanded  under  the  king,  at  Corinth,  had  a  consi- 
derable body  of  troops,  consisting  of  above  six  thousand  men  :  he  was 
defeated  in  a  battle  by  Nicostratus,  praetor  of  the  Achaeans,  who  came 
upon  him  unawares,  and  attacked  hiin  at  a  time  when  his  troops  were 
dispersed  up  and  down  the  plains,  and  plundering  the  country.  The 
Acarnanians  were  divided  in  their  sentiments,  some  being  for  Philip,  and 
others  for  the  Romans.  The  latter  had  laid  siege  to  Leucas.  News 
being  brought  of  the  victory  gained  at  Cynoscephalae,  the  whole  country 
submitted  to  the  conquerors.  At  the  same  time  the  Rhodians  tookPerea, 
a  small  country  in  Caria,  whicli,  as  they  pretended,  belonged  to  them, 
and  had  been  unjustly  taken  from  them  by  the  Macedonians.  Philip,  on 
the  other  side,  repulsed  the  Dardanians,  who  had  made  an  inroad  into 
his  kingdom,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  ill  state  of  his  affairs. 
After  this  expedition,  the  king  retired  to  Thessalonica. 

At  Rome,  the  time  for  the  election  of  consuls  being  come,  L.  Furius 
Purpureo  and  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  were  chosen.  [A.  M.  380S.  Ant. 
J.  C.  19G.]  At  the  same  time  letters  arrived  from  Quiutius,  containing 
the  particulars  of  his  victory  over  Philip.  They  were  first  read  before 
the  senate,  and  afterwards  to  the  people ;  and  public  prayers,  during 
five  days,  were  ordered,  to  thank  the  gods  for  the  protection  they  had 
granted  the  Romans  in  the  war  against  Philip. 

Some  days  after,  the  ambassadors  arrived  to  treat  of  the  intended 
peace  with  the  king  of  Macedonia.  The  affair  was  debated  in  the  senate. 
Each  of  the  ambassadors  made  long  speeches,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive views  and  interests  ;  but,  at  last,  the  majority  were  for  peace.  The 
same  affair  being  brought  before  the  people,  Marcellus,  who  passionately 
desired  to  command  the  armies  in  Greece,  used  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  break  the  treaty,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  for  the  people  approved  of 
Flamininus's  proposal,  and  ratified  the  conditions.  The  senate  then 
appointed  ten  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens  to  go  into  Greece,  in  order 
to  settle,  in  conjunction  with  Flamininus,  the  affairs  of  that  country,  and 
secure  its  liberties.  In  the  same  assembly,  the  Achseans  desired  to  be 
received  as  allies  of  the  people  of  Rome:  but  that  affair  meeting  with 
some  difficulties,  it  was  referred  to  the  ten  commissioners. 

A  sedition  had  broken  out  in  Bceotia,  between  the  partizans  of  Philip 
and  those  of  the  Romans,  which  rose  to  a  great  height.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  not  attended  with  any  ill  consequences,  the  proconsul  having  soon 
appeased  it. 

The  ten  commissioners,  who  had  set  out  from  Rome  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  Greece,*  arrived  soon  in  that  country.  The  chief  conditions  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  which  they  settled  in  concert  with  Flamininus,  were  as 

♦  Polyb.  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  79o — 800.  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  30 — 35. 
Plut.  in  Flam.  p.  874—376. 
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follow: — That  all  the  other*  cities  of  Greece,  botli  in  Asia  and  Europe, 
should  be  free,  and  be  governed  by  their  own  laws:  that  Philip,  before 
the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games,  should  evacuate  those  in  which 
he  then  had  garrisons  ;  that  he  should  restore  to  the  Romans  all  the 
prisoners  and  deserters,  and  deliver  up  to  them  all  the  ships  that  had 
decks,  five  feluccas  excepted,  and  the  galley  having  sixteen  benches  of 
rowers  :  that  he  should  pay  a  thousand  talents  ;t  one  half  immediately, 
and  the  other  half  in  ten  years,  fifty  every  year,  by  way  of  tribute. 
Among  the  hostages  required  of  him.  was  Demetrius  his  son,  who  ac- 
cordingly was  sent  to  Rome. 

In  this  manner  Flamininus  ended  the  Macedonian  war,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  Greeks,  and  very  happily  for  Rome.  For,  not  to 
mention  Hannibal,  who,  though  vanquished,  might  still  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  finding  the  Romans  considerable  employment.  Antiochus  seeing 
his  power  considerably  increased  by  his  glorious  exploits,  which  had 
acquired  him  the  surname  of  Great,  was  at  that  time  meditating  to  carry 
his  arms  into  Europe.  If,  therefore,  Flamininus,  by  his  great  prudence, 
had  not  foreseen  what  would  come  to  pass,  and  had  not  speedily  con- 
cluded this  peace;  had  the  war  against  Antindius  been  joined,  in  the 
midst  of  Greece,  with  the  war  carrying  on  against  Philip  ;  and  had  the 
two  greatest  and  most  powerful  kings  then  in  the  world  (uniting  their 
views  and  iuterpst?)  made  head  against  Rome  at  the  same  time;  it  is 
certain  the  Romans  would  have  been  engaged  in  as  many  battles,  and  in 
as  great  dangers,  as  those  they  had  been  obliged  to  sustain  in  the  war 
against  Hannibal. 

As  soon  as  this  treaty  of  peace  was  known,  all  Greece,  jElolia  exr 
cepted,  received  the  news  of  it  with  universal  joy.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  latter  country  seemed  dissatisfied,  and  inveighed  privately  against  it 
among  the  confederates,  affirming,  that  it  was  nothing  but  empty  words  ; 
that  the  Greeks  were  amused  with  the  nanie  of  liberty  ;  with  which 
specious  terms  the  Romans  covered  their  interested  views:  that  Ihey 
indeed  suffered  the  cities  in  Asia  to  enjoy  their  freedom  ;  but  that  they 
seemed  to  reserve  to  themselves  those  of  Europe,  as  Oreum,  Eretria, 
Chalcis,  Demetrias,  and  Corinth.  That  tlierefore  Greece,  strictly 
speaking,  was  not  freed  from  its  chains  ;  and,  at  most,  had  only  changed 
its  sovereign. 

These  complaints  made  the  proconsul  so  much  the  more  uneasy,  as 
they  were  not  altogether  without  foundation.  The  commissioners,  pur- 
suant to  the  instructions  they  had  received  from  Rome,  advised  Flami- 
ninus to  restore  all  the  Greeks  to  their  liberty  ;  but  to  keep  possession 
of  the  cities  of  Corinth,  Chalcis,  and  Demetrias,  which  were  the  keys  of 
Greece  ;  and  to  put  strong  garrisons  into  them,  to  prevent  their  being 
seized  by  Antiochus.  He  obtained,  in  the  council,  to  have  Corinth  set 
at  liberty  ;  but  it  was  resolved  there,  that  a  strong  garrison  should  be 
put  into  the  citadel,  as  well  as  in  the  two  cities  of  Chalcis  and  Demetrias  ; 
and  this  for  a  time  only,  till  they  should  be  entirely  rid  of  their  fears 
with  regard  to  Antiochus. 

•  This  word  'other,'  is  put  here  in  opposition  to  such  of  the  Grecian 
cities  as  were  subject  to  Philip,  pert  of  which  only  were  restored  to  their 
liberties,  because  the  Romans  thought  it  necessary  to  garrison  Chalcis, 
Demfctrias,  and  Corinth.  t  About  190,0001. 
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It  was  now  the  time  in  winch  the  Isthmian  games  were  to  be  solem- 
nized ;  and  the  expectation  of  wliat  was  there  to  be  transacted,  had 
drawn  liiitheran  incredible  niur.itiide  of  jioople,  and  persons  of  the  high- 
est rank.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  were  not  yet 
entirely  made  public,  formed  the  topic  of  all  conversations,  and  various 
opinions  were  entertained  concerning  them  ;  but  very  few  could  be  per- 
suaded, that  the  Romans  would  evacuate  all  the  cities  they  had  taken. 
All  Greece  was  in  this  uncertainty,  when,  the  multitude  being  assembled 
in  the  stadium  to  see  the  games,  a  herald  comes  forward,  and  publishes 
with  a  loud  voice : — The  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  and  Titus 
QuiNTius  the  general,  having  ovehcome  Philip  and  the  Macedo- 
nians, set  at  liberty  from  all  garrisons,  and  taxes,  and  im- 
posts, THE  Corinthians,  the  Locrians,  the  Phocians,  the  Eu- 
n(EANS,  the  Pthiot  Ach.cans,  the  Magnesians,  the  Thessalians, 
AND  the  Perrhj.bians  ;  declare  them  free,  and  ordain  that 
they  shall  be  governed  by  their  respective  LAVi's  and  usages. 

At  these  words,  which  many  heard  but  imperfectly,  because  of  the 
noise  that  interrupted  them,  all  the  spectators  were  filled  with  excess  of 
joy.  They  gazed  upon,  and  questioned  one  another  with  astonishment, 
and  could  not  believe  either  their  eyes  or  ears  ;  so  like  a  dream  was  what 
they  then  saw  and  heard.  It  was  thought  necessary  for  the  herald  to 
repeat  the  proclamation,  which  was  now  listened  to  with  the  most  pro- 
found silence,  so  that  not  a  single  word  of  the  decree  was  lost.  And  now 
fully  assured  of  their  happiness,  they  abandoned  themselves  again  to 
the  highest  transports  of  joy,  and  broke  into  such  loud  and  repeated  ac- 
clamations, that  the  sea  resounded  wifli  tliem  at  a  great  distance  :  and 
some  ravens,  whicii  happened  to  fly  that  instant  over  the  assembly,  fell 
down  in  the  stadium  :  so  true  it  is,  that  of  all  the  blessings  of  this  life, 
none  are  so  dear  to  mankind  as  liberty  !  The  games  and  sports  were 
hurried  over,  without  any  attention  being  paid  to  them  ;  for  so  great  was 
the  general  joy  upon  this  occasion,  that  it  extinguished  all  other  senti- 
ments. 

The  games  being  ended,  all  tiie  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  Roman 
general ;  and  every  one  being  eager  to  see  his  deliverer,  to  salute  him, 
to  kiss  his  hand  and  throw  crowns  and  festoons  of  flowers  over  him  ;  he 
would  have  run  the  hazard  of  being  pressed  to  death  by  the  crowd,  had 
not  the  vigour  of  his  years  (for  he  was  not  above  thirty-three  years  old), 
and  thejoy  which  so  glorious  a  day  gave  him,  sustained  and  enabled  him 
to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  it. 

And  indeed  I  would  ask,  wiiether  any  mortal  ever  experienced  a  more 
happy  or  a  more  glorious  day  than  this  was  for  Flamininus  and  the  Ro- 
man people?  What  are  all  the  triumphs  of  the  world  in  comparison 
with  what  we  have  seen  on  this  occasion?  Should  we  heap  together  all 
the  trophies,  all  the  victories,  all  the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  the 
greatest  captains,  how  little  would  they  appear,  when  opposed  to  this 
single  action  of  goodness,  humanity,  and  justice?  It  is  a  great  misfor- 
tune to  princes,  that  tl'.ey  are  not  so  sensible  as  they  ought  to  be,  to  so 
refined  a  joy,  to  so  afiecting  and  exquisite  a  glory,  as  that  which  arises 
from  doing  good  to  mankind. 

The  remembrance  of  so  delightful  a  day,  and  of  the  valuable  blessings 
then  bestowed,  was  continually  renewed,  and  for  a  long  time  formed  the 
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only  subject  of  conTersation  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  Every  one 
cried  in  the  highest  transports  of  admiration,  and  a  kind  of  enthusiasm, 
'  That  there  was  a  people  iu  the  world,  who  at  their  own  expense  and 
the  hazard  of  their  lives,  engaged  in  a  war  for  the  liberty  of  other  na- 
tions ;  and  that,  not  for  their  neighbours  or  people  situated  on  the  same 
continent,  but  who  crossed  seas,  and  sailed  to  distant  climes,  to  destroy 
and  extirpate  unjust  power  from  the  earth,  and  to  establish,  universally, 
law,  equity,  and  justice.  That  by  a  single  word,  and  the  voice  of  a 
herald,  liberty  had  been  restored  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia. 
Tliat  a  great  soul  only  could  have  formed  such  a  design  ;  but  that  to 
execute  it  was  the  effect  at  once  of  the  highest  good  fortune,  and  the 
most  consummate  virtue.' 

They  called  to  mind  all  the  great  battles,  which  Greece  had  fought  for 
the  sake  of  Liberty.  '  After  sustaining  so  many  wars,'  said  they,  '  never 
was  its  \alonr  crowned  with  so  blessed  a  reward,  as  when  strangers 
came  and  took  up  arms  in  its  defence.  It  was  then,  that  almost  without 
shedding  a  drop  of  blood,  or  losing  scarce  one  man,  it  acquired  the 
greatest  and  noblest  of  all  prizes  for  which  mankind  can  contend.  Va- 
lour and  prudence  are  rare  at  all  times;  but  of  all  virtues,  justice  is 
most  rare.  Agesilaus,  Lysander,  Nicias,  and  Alcibiades,  had  great 
abilities  for  carrying  on  war,  and  gaining  battles  both  by  sea  and  land  ; 
but  then  it  was  for  themselves  and  their  country,  not  for  strangers  and 
foreigners,  they  fought.  That  height  of  glory  was  reserved  for  the 
Romans.' 

Such  were  the  reflections  the  Greeks  made  on  the  present  state  of  the 
affairs  :  and  the  effects  soon  answered  the  glorious  proclamation  made  at 
the  Isthmian  games ;  for  the  commissioners  separated,  to  go  and  put 
their  decree  in  execution  in  all  the  cities. 

Flamininus,  being  returned  from  Argos,  was  appointed  president  of 
the  Nemean  games.  He  discharged  perfectly  well  all  the  duties  of  that 
employment,  and  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  add  to  the  pomp  and 
magnificence  of  the  festival  ;  and  he  also  published  by  a  herald  at  these 
games,  as  he  had  done  at  the  others,  the  liberty  of  Greece.  As  he  visited 
the  several  cities,  he  established  good  regulations  in  them,  reformed  the 
administration  of  justice,  restored  amity  and  concord  between  the  citi- 
zens, by  appeasing  quarrels  and  seditions,  and  recalling  the  exiles  ; 
infinitely  more  pleased  with  being  able  by  the  means  of  persuasion  to 
reconcile  the  Greeks  one  to  another,  and  to  re-establish  unity  amongst 
them,  than  he  had  been  in  conquering  the  Macedonians  ;  so  that  even 
liberty  seemed  tlie  least  of  the  blessings,  they  had  received  from  him. 
And,  indeed,  of  what  service  Mould  liberty  have  been  to  the  Greeks,  had 
not  justice  and  concord  been  restored  among  them  ?  What  an  example 
is  iiere  for  governors  of  provinces  !  How  happy  are  the  people  under 
magistrates  of  this  character! 

It  is  related  that  Xenocrates  the  philosopher,  having  been  delivered 
at  Athens,  by  Lycurgus  the  orator,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  tax-gatherers, 
who  were  dragging  him  to  prison,  in  order  to  make  him  pay  a  sum  which 
foreigners  were  obliged  by  law  to  pay  into  the  public  treasury,  and 
meeting  soim  after  the  sons  of  his  deliverer,  he  said  to  tliem,  '  I  repay 
with  usury  the  kindness  your  father  did  me;  for  I  am  the  cause  that  all 
mankind  praise  him.'      But  the   gratitude    wliich   the   Greeks   showed 
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Flamininus  and  the  Romans,  did  not  terminate  merely  in  causing  them 
to  be  praised,  but  also  infinitely  conduced  to  the  augmentation  of  their 
power,  by  inducing  all  nations  to  confide  in  them,  and  rely  on  the  faith 
of  their  engagements.  For  they  not  only  received  such  generals  as  the 
Romans  sent  them,  but  requested  t  arnestly  that  they  might  be  sent ; 
they  called  them  in,  and  put  themselves  into  their  hands  with  joy.  And 
not  only  nations  and  cities,  but  princes  and  kings,  who  had  complaints 
to  offer  against  the  injustice  of  neighbouriug  powers,  had  recourse  to 
them,  and  put  themselves  in  a  manner  under  their  safeguard;  so  that, 
in  a  short  lime,  from  an  effect  of  the  Divine  protection  (to  use  Plutarch's 
expression),  the  whole  earth  submitted  to  their  empire. 

Cornelius,  one  of  the  commissioners  who  had  dispersed  themselves  up 
and  down,  came  to  the  assembly  of  the  Greeks  which  was  held  at  Ther- 
luSE,*  a  city  of  ^Elolia.  He  there  made  a  long  speech,  to  exhort  the 
iEtolians  to  continue  firmly  attached  to  the  party  for  whom  they  had 
declared;  and  never  to  infringe  the  alliance  they  had  made  with  the  Ro- 
mans. So'ue  of  the  principal  JEtoUans  complained,  but  with  modesty, 
that  tiie  Romans,  since  the  victory  they  had  obtained,  did  not  show  so 
much  favour  as  before  to  their  nation.  Others  reproached  him,  but  in 
harsh  and  injurious  terms,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  ^tolians,  the 
Romans  not  only  would  never  have  conquered  Philip,  but  would  never 
have  been  able  to  set  foot  in  Greece.  Cornelins,  to  prevent  all  disputes 
and  contests,  which  are  always  of  pernicious  consequence,  was  so  pru- 
dent as  only  to  refer  them  to  the  senate,  assuring  them,  that  all  possible 
justice  would  be  done  them.  Accordingly  they  came  to  that  resolution  ; 
and  thus  ended  the  war  against  Philip. 

SECT.  IV.— WAR  OF  FLAMININUS  AGAINST  NABIS,  WHOM 
HE  BESIEGES  IN  SPARTA:  HE  OBLIGES  HIM  TO  SUE 
FOR  PEACE,  AND  GRANTS  IT  HIM.— HE  ENTERS  ROME 
IN  TRIUMPH. 

The  war  of  Macedonia  had  ended  very  seasonably  for  the  Romans, 
who  otherwise  would  have  had  upon  their  hands  at  the  same  time,  two 
powerful  enemies,  Philip  and  Antiochus  :  for  it  was  evident  that  the 
Romans  would  soon  be  obliged  to  proclaim  war  against  the  king  of 
Syria,  who  enlarged  his  conquests  daily,  and  undoubtedly  was  preparing 
to  cross  over  into  Europe. 

After  having  left  himself  nothing  to  fear  on  the  side  of  Coele-syria  and 
Palestine,  by  the  alliance  he  had  concluded  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  and 
possessed  himself  of  several  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  among  them  that 
of  Ephesus,  he  took  the  most  proper  measures  for  the  success  of  his  de- 
signs ;  and  the  reinstating  himself  in  the  possession  of  all  those  kingdoms 
which  he  pretended  had  formerly  belonged  to  his  ancestors.  Smyrna, 
Lampsacus,  and  the  other  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  who  enjoyed  their 
liberty  at  that  time,  seeing  plainly  that  he  intended  to  bring  them  under 
subjection,  resolved  to  defend  themselves.  But  being  of  themselves 
unable  to  resist  so  powerful  an  enemy,  they  had  recourse  to  the  Romans 
for  protection,  which  was  readily  granted.  The  Romans  saw  plainly, 
that  it  was  their  interest  to  check  the  progress  of  Antiochus  towards  the 
West ;  and  how  fatal  the  consequence  would  be,  should  they  suffer  hisa 

*  According  to  Livy,  it  was  atThermopylse. 
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to  extend  his  power  by  8611110^  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  according  to  the 
plan  ho  Iiad  laid  down.  They  were  therefore  very  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity tliose  free  cities  gave  them,  of  opposing  it ;  and  immediately  sent 
an  emliassy  to  him. 

Before  the  ambassadors  had  time  to  reach  Antiochus,  he  had  already 
sent  out  detachments  from  his  army,  which  had  formed  the  sieges  of 
Smyrna  and  Lampsacus.  That  prince  had  passed  the  Hellespont  in 
person  with  the  rest  of  it,  and  possessed  himself  of  all  the  Thracian 
Chersoncsiis.  Finding  the  city  of  Lj  simachia*  all  in  ruins  (the  Thra- 
cians  having  demolished  it  a  few  years  before)  he  began  to  rebuild  it, 
witli  tlic  design  of  founding  a  kingdom  there  for  Seleucus  his  second 
son  ;  to  bring  all  the  country  round  it  under  his  dominion,  and  to  make 
this  city  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom. 

At  the  very  time  that  he  was  resolving  all  these  new  projects,  the 
Roman  ambassadors  arrived  in  Thrace.  They  came  up  with  him  at 
Selymbria,  a  city  of  that  country,  and  were  attended  by  some  deputies 
from  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia.  In  the  first  conferences,  the  whole  time 
was  passi'd  in  mutual  civilities,  which  appeared  sincere ;  but  when  they 
proceeded  to  business,  the  face  of  affairs  was  soon  changed.  L.  Corne- 
lius, who  spoke  on  this  occasion,  required  Antiochus  to  restore  to  Pto- 
lemy the  several  cities  in  Asia  whicli  he  had  taken  from  him  ;  to  evacuate 
all  those  which  had  been  possessed  by  Pliilip  :  it  not  being  just  that  he 
should  reap  the  fruits  of  the  war,  which  the  Romans  had  carried  on 
against  that  prince  ;  and  not  to  molest  such  of  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia 
as  enjoyed  their  liberty.  He  added,  that  the  Romans  were  greatly  sur- 
prised at  Antiochus,  for  crossing  into  Europe  with  two  such  numerous 
armies,  and  so  powerful  a  fleet ;  and  for  rebuilding  Lysimachia,  an  un- 
dertaking which  could  have  no  other  view  but  to  invade  them. 

To  all  this  Antiochus  answered,  that  Ptolemy  should  have  full  satis- 
faction, wiien  his  marriage,  which  was  already  concluded,  should  be 
solemnized  :  that  with  regard  to  such  Grecian  cities  as  desired  to  retain 
their  liberties,  it  was  from  him  and  not  from  the  Romans  they  were  to 
receive  it.  With  respect  to  Lysimachia,  he  declared,  that  he  rebuilt  it 
with  the  design  of  making  it  the  residence  of  Seleucus  his  son  ;  that 
Thrace  and  the  Chersonesus,  which  was  part  of  it,  belonged  to  him  ; 
that  they  had  been  conquered  from  Lysimachus  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  one 
of  his  ancestors  ;  and  that  he  came  thither  as  into  his  own  patrimony. 
As  to  Asia,  and  the  cities  he  had  taken  there  from  Philip,  he  knew  not 
what  riglit  the  Romans  could  have  to  tluni ;  and  therefore  he  desired 
them  to  interfere  no  further  in  the  affairs  of  Asia  than  he  did  with  those 
of  Italy. 

The  Romans  desiring  that  the  ambassadors  of  Smyrna  and  Lampsacus 
might  he  culled  in,  they  accordingly  were  admitted.  They  spoke  with 
so  much  freedom,  as  incensed  Antiochus  to  that  degree,  that  he  cried  in 
a  passion,  that  the  Romans  had  no  business  to  judge  of  those  affairs. 
Upon  this  the  assembly  broke  up  in  great  disorder  ;  none  of  the  parties 
received  satisfaction,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  tend  to  an  open  rupture. 
During  these  negotiations,  a  report  was  spread  that  Ptolemy  Epiphanes 
was  dead.     Antiochus  immediately  thought  himself  master  of  Egypt,  and 

•  This  city  stood  on  the  islhmiis  or  neck  of  the  peninsula. 
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accordingly  went  on  board  liis  fleet,  in  order  to  e:o  and  take  i)ossesslon 
of  it.  He  left  his  son  Sdeucusat  Lysimachia  with  the  army  to  complete 
the  projects  he  bad  fornud  with  regard  to  these  parts.  He  first  landed 
at  Ephesus,  where  he  caused  all  his  sliipsin  ttiat  port  to  join  liis  fleet,  in_ 
order  to  sail  as  soon  as  possible  for  Egypt.  On  his  arrival  at  Patara 
in  Lycia,  certain  advice  was  brought,  that  the  report  which  was  spread 
concerning  Ptolemy's  death  was  false.  He  then  changed  !iis  course,  and 
made  for  the  island  of  Cyprus,  in  ordi  r  to  seize  it ;  but  a  storm  that 
arose  sunk  many  of  liis  ships,  destroyed  a  great  number  of  his  men,  and 
frustrated  all  his  measures.  He  thought  himself  very  happy  in  havin» 
an  opportunity  of  entering  the  harbour  of  Seleucia  with  the  remnant  of 
his  fleet,  which  he  there  refit'.ed,  and  went  and  wintered  at  Aiiiioch, 
without  making  any  new  attempt  that  year. 

The  foundation  of  the  rumour  which  was  spread  uf  Ptolemy's  death, 
was  from  a  conspiracy  having  been  really  formed  against  his  life.  This 
plot  was  contrived  by  Scopas.  That  general  seeing  lilmsc-lf  at  tlie  head 
of  all  tlie  foreign  troops,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were  ^Etolians  as 
well  as  himself,  imagined  that  with  so  formidable  a  body  of  weli-tiisci- 
plined  veteran  forces,  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  usurp  the  crown  daring 
the  king's  minority.  His  plan  was  already  formed  ;  and  had  he  not  let 
slip  the  opportunity,  by  wasting  the  time  in  consulting  and  debating 
with  his  friends,  instead  of  acting,  he  would  certainly  have  succeeded. 
Aristoraenes,  the  prime  minister,  being  apprised  of  the  conspiracy,  laid 
Scopas  under  an  arrest ;  after  which,  he  was  examined  before  the  coun- 
cil, found  guilty  and  executed  with  all  his  accomplices.  This  plot  made 
the  government  confide  nolonger  in  theiEtolians,  wlio  till  then  had  been 
in  great  esteem  for  their  fidelity  ;  most  of  them  were  removed  from  their 
employments,  and  sent  into  their  own  country.  After  Scopas's  death, 
immense  treasures  were  found  in  his  coffers,  which  he  had  amassed,  by 
plundering  the  provinces  over  which  he  commanded.  As  Scopas,  during 
the  course  of  his  victories  in  Palestine,  had  subjected  Judea  and  Jeru- 
salem to  the  Egyptian  empire,  the  greatest  j)art  of  his  treasures  arose, 
no  doubt,  from  thence.  The  transition  from  avarice  to  perfidy  and  trea- 
son is  often  very  short:  and  the  fidelity  of  that  general,  who  discovers  a 
passion  for  riches,  cannot  be  safely  relied  on. 

One  of  Scopas's  principal  accomplices  was  DicEEarchus,  who  had  for- 
merly been  admiral  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  A  very  strangeaction 
is  related  of  this  man.  That  prince  having  commanded  him  to  fall  upon 
the  islands  called  Cyclades,  in  ojten  violation  of  the  most  solemn  treaties  ; 
before  he  came  out  of  tlie  harbour,  he  set  up  two  altars,  one  to  Injustice 
and  the  other  to  Impiety  ;  and  offered  sacrifices  on  both,  to  insult,  as  one 
would  imagine,  at  the  same  time  both  gods  and  men.  As  this  wretch 
had  so  greatly  distinguished  himself  hy  his  crimes,  Aristomenes  distin- 
guished him  also  from  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  in  his  execution.  He 
dispatched  all  the  others  by  poison,  but  as  for  Dicsearchus,  he  caused 
him  to  die  in  exquisite  torments. 

The  contrivers  of  the  conspiracy  being  put  to  death,  and  all  their 
measures  entirely  defeated,  the  king  was  declared  of  age,  though  he  had 
not  yet  quite  attained  the  years  appointed  by  the  laws,  and  was  set  upon 
the  throne  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity.  He  thereby  took  the  govern- 
ment upon  himself,  and  accordingly  began  to  transact  business.    As  long 
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ns  Aristoinenes  was  in  administration  under  hira,  all  things  went  well : 
but  when  the  king  conceived  disgust  for  that  faithful  and  able  minister, 
and  not  long  after  put  him  to  death  (to  rid  himse'f  of  a  man  whose  virtue 
was  offensive  to  hira),  tlie  remainder  of  his  reign  was  one  continued 
series  of  disorder  and  confusion.  His  subjects  laboured  now  under  as 
many  *vils,  and  even  greater,  tiian  in  his  father's  reign,  wUi-n  vice  was 
mo*t  triumphant. 

When  the  ten  commissioners,  who  were  sent  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
Philip,  were  returned  to  Rome,  and  made  their  report,  they  told  the 
.senate,  that  they  must  expect  and  prepare  for  a  new  war,  which  would 
be  still  more  dangerous  than  that  they  had  just  before  terminated  :  that 
Antiochus  had  crossed  into  Europe  with  a  strong  army,  and  a  consider- 
able fleet:  that  upon  a  false  report  which  had  been  spread  concerning 
Ptolemy's  death,  he  had  set  out,  in  order  to  possess  himself  of  Egypt, 
and  that  otherwise  he  would  have  made  Greece  the  seat  of  the  war :  that 
the  .'Etolians,  a  people  naturally  restless  and  turbulent,  and  ill-affected 
to  Home,  would  certainly  rise  on  that  occasion  :  tliat  Greece  fostered  in 
its  own  bosom  a  tyrant  (Nabis)  more  avaricious  and  cruel  than  any  of 
his  predecessors,  who  was  meditating  how  to  enslave  it ;  and  that  thus 
having  been  restored  in  vain  to  its  liberty  by  the  Romans,  it  would  only 
change  its  sovereign,  and  would  fall  under  a  more  grievous  captivity 
than  before,  especially  if  Nabis  should  continue  in  possession  of  the  city 
of  Argos. 

Flamininus  was  commanded  to  have  an  eye  on  Nabis,  and  they  were 
particularly  vigilant  over  all  Antiochus's  steps.  He  had  just  before 
left  Anlioch,  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  spring,  in  order  to  go  to  Ephcsus  ; 
and  had  scarce  left  it,  when  Hannibal  arrived  there,  and  claimed  his 
protection.  That  general  had  lived  unmolested  in  Carthage,  during  six 
years  from  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  the  Romiii«  :  but  he  was 
now  susi)ected  of  holding  a  secret  correspondence  wiili  Antiociius,  and 
of  forming  with  hiui  the  design  of  carrying  the  war  into  Ilaly.  His  ene- 
mies sent  advice  of  this  secretly  to  the  Romans,  wlio  inruediately  deputed 
an  embassy  to  Carthage,  to  inform  themselves  more  particularly  as  to 
the  fact;  with  orders,  in  case  the  proofs  sliould  be  uiuiiifest,  to  require 
the  Carthaginians  to  deliver  up  Hannibal  to  them.  But  that  general  had 
too  much  penetration  and  foresight,  and  had  been  too  long  accustomed 
to  prepare  for  storms,  even  in  the  greatest  calms,  not  to  suspect  their 
design  ;  so  that  before  they  had  an  opportunity  to  execute  their  com- 
mission, he  withdrew  privately,  got  to  the  coast,  and  went  on  board  a 
ship  which  always  lay  ready  by  his  order  against  sucli  an  occasion.  Fie 
escaped  to  Tyre,  and  went  from  tlience  to  Antioch,  where  he  exp(.'Cted  to 
find  Aniiochus,  but  was  obliged  to  follow  him  to  Kphesus.  Fie  arrived 
there  exactly  at  the  time  that  the  prince  was  in  suspense  whether  ho 
should  engage  in  a  war  with  the  Romans.  The  arrival  of  Hannibal  gave 
him  great  satisfaction.  He  did  not  doubt,  but  with  tlie  council  and  as- 
sistance of  a  man  who  had  so  often  defeated  jhe  Romans,  and  who  had 
thereby  jusily  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  general  of 
the  age,  he  should  be  able  to  complete  all  his  designs.  He  now  thought 
of  nothing  but  victories  and  conquests  ;  accordingly  war  was  resolved, 
and  all  that  year  and  the  following  were  employed  in  making  the  neces- 
sary preparations.    Nevertheless  during  that  time,  embassies  were  sent 
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on  both  sides,  upon  pretext  of  an  accommodation  ;  but,  in  reality  to  gain 
time,  and  see  wliat  the  enemy  were  doinjf. 

With  regard  to  Greece,  all  the  states  except  the  ^^lolians,  whose 
secret  discontent  I  noticed  before,  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  liberty  and 
peace,  and  in  that  condition  admired  no  less  the  temperance,  justice,  and 
moderation  of  the  Roman  victor,  than  they  had  before  aihnired  his  cou- 
rage and  intrepidity  in  tlie  field.  Such  was  the  slate  of  things,  when 
Quintins  received  a  decree  frem  Rome,  by  wliich  he  was  permitted  to 
declare  war  against  Nabis.  Upon  this,  he  convenes  the  confederates  at 
Corinth,  and  after  acquainting  them  with  the  cause  i)f  llieir  meeting, 
'You  perceive,'  says  he,  '  that  the  subject  of  the  present  deliberation 
solely  regards  you.  Our  business  is  to  determine,  whether  Argos,  an 
ancient  and  most  illustrious  city,  situated  in  the  midst  of  Greece,  shall 
enjoy  its  liberty  in  common  with  tiie  rest  of  the  cities  ;  or  whetlier  it 
shall  continue  subject  to  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  Mho  has  seized  it.  This 
affair  concerns  the  Romans  no  otherwise,  than  as  the  slavery  of  a  single 
city  hinders  their  glory  in  having  delivered  all  Greece  from  being  full 
and  complete.  Consider  therefore  what  is  to  be  done,  and  your  reso- 
lutions shall  determine  my  conduct.' 

No  doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to  the  sentiments  of  the  assembly  : 
the  jEtolians  alone  could  not  forbear  showing  their  resentment  against 
the  Romans,  which  they  carried  so  high,  as  to  charge  them  with  a  breach 
of  faith  in  keeping  possession  of  Chalcis  and  Dcmetrias,  at  a  time  that 
they  boasted  their  having  restored  liberty  to  the  whole  of  Greece.  They 
inveighed  no  less  against  the  rest  of  their  allies,  who,  in  their  turn,  de- 
sired to  be  secured  from  the  rapine  of  the  ^tolians,  who  were  Greeks 
only  in  name,  but  real  enemies  in  tlieir  hearts.  The  dispute  growing 
warm,  Quintius  obliged  them  to  debate  only  on  the  subject  before  them  ; 
upon  which  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  war  should  be  declared 
against  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  in  case  he  should  refuse  to  restore  Ar- 
gos to  its  former  liberty  ;  and  every  one  promised  to  send  a  speedy 
succour  ;  which  was  faithfully  performed.  Aristaenus,  general  of  the 
Achaeans,  joined  Quintius  near  Cleonae,  with  ten  thousand  foot  and  a 
thousand  horse. 

Philip,  on  his  part,  sent  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  the  Thessalians  four 
hundred  horse.  Quintius's  brother  arrived  also  with  a  fleet  of  forty 
galleys,  to  which  the  Rhodians  and  king  Eumenes  joined  theirs.  A  great 
number  of  Jjacedaemonian  exiles  came  to  the  Roman  camp,  in  hopes  of 
having  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  native  country.  They  had 
Agesipolis  at  their  head,  to  whom  the  kingdom  of  Sparta  justly  belonged. 
When  but  an  infant,  he  had  been  expelled  by  Lycurgus,  the  tyrant,  after 
the  death  of  Cleomenes. 

The  allies  designed  at  first  to  besiege  Argos,  but  Quintius  thought  it 
more  adviseable  to  march  directly  against  the  tyrant.  He  had  greatly 
strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Sparta ;  and  had  sent  for  a  thousand 
chosen  sobiiers  from  Crete,  whom  he  joined  to  the  other  thousand  he  had 
already  among  his  forces.  He  had  three  thousand  other  foreign  troops 
in  his  service  ;  and,  besides  these,  ten  thousand  natives  of  the  country, 
exclusively  of  the  Helots.  At  the  same  time  he  also  concerted  measures 
to  Secure  himself  from  domestic  commotions.  Having  caused  the  people 
to  come  unarmed  to  the  assembly,  and  having  posted  his  guards  armed 
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round  them ;  after  some  little  preanihle,  he  declared,  thut  as  the  present 
juncture  of  affairs  obligfd  hitn  to  tal<e  some  precautions  for  his  own 
safety,  he  tlierefore  was  determined  to  imj)rison  a  certain  number  of 
citizens,  whom  he  had  just  cause  to  suspect;  and  that  the  instant  the 
enemy  should  be  repulsed,  (whom,  he  said,  he  ha  1  no  reason  to  fear,  pro- 
vided thinijs  were  quiet  at  liome,)  he  would  release  tiiose  prisoners. 
He  then  named  about  eighty  youths  of  the  principal  families  ;  and  throw- 
ing them  into  a  secure  prison,  ordered  all  tlitir  throats  to  be  cut  the 
night  following.  He  also  put  to  death  in  tiie  villages  a  great  number  of 
the  Helots,  who  were  suspected  of  a  design  to  desi-rt  the  enemy.  Hav- 
ing by  tliis  barbarity  spread  universal  terror,  lie  prepared  for  a  vigorous 
defence;  firmly  resolved  not  to  quit  the  city  during  tfie  ferntent  it  was 
in,  nor  hazard  a  battle  against  troops  mucli  superior  in  number  to  his 
own. 

Quintius  having  advanced  to  the  Eurotas,  which  runs  almost  under  the 
walls  of  the  city,  whilst  he  was  forming  his  camp,  Nabis  detached  his 
foreign  troops  against  him.  As  the  Romans  did  not  sus])ect  such  a  sally, 
bicause  they  had  not  been  opposed  at  all  upon  their  march,  tliey  were 
at  first  jjut  into  some  disorder,  but  soon  recovering  themselves,  they  re- 
pulsed the  enemy  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  On  tl\e  morrow,  Quintius 
leading  his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  near  tlie  river  on  the  other  side  of 
the  city;  when  the  rear  guard  had  passed,  Nabis  caused  the  foreign 
troops  to  attack  it.  The  Romans  instantly  faced  about,  and  the  charge 
was  very  violent  on  both  sides  ;  but  at  last  the  foreigners  were  broken 
and  put  to  flight.  Great  numbers  of  them  were  killed  ;  for  the  Acliujuns, 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  pursued  them  every  wliere, 
and  gave  them  no  quarter.  Quintius  encamped  near  Amyclae  ;  and  after 
ravaging  all  the  beautiful  plains  that  lay  round  that  city,  he  removed  his 
camp  towards  the  Eurotas  ;  and  from  thence  laid  waste  the  valleys,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Taygetus,  and  the  lauds  lying  near  the  sea. 

At  the  same  time,  the  proconsul's  brother,  who  couimaiided  Ihu  llj- 
uian  fleet,  laid  siege  to  Gytliium,  at  that  time  a  strojig  and  very  impor- 
tant city.  Tlie  fleet  of  Euiiienes  and  the  Rliodians  came  up  very  se.iiiou- 
ably  ;  for  the  besieged  defi-ncied  themselves  with  great  coiirage.  ^|pvv- 
ever,  after  making  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance,  the.y  surrendered^ 

The  tyrant  was  alarmed  at  the  taking  of  this  city  ;  and  tlierefore  sent 
a  herald  to  Quintius,  to  .lemand  an  interview,  which  v.as  granted-  Be- 
sides several  other  arguments  in  his  own  favour,  on  v.UJeh  N'abis  laid 
great  stress,  he  iusistnl  strongly  on  the  late  alliance  wjth  the  IJomaiis, 
and  Quintius  himself,  ha. I  concluded  with  liim  in  tiie  war  against  Philip: 
an  alliance  on  which  he  ouglit  to  rely  llie  more,  as  th:-  Ilomaos  professtd 
th.-msclves  faithful  and  religious  observers  of  treaties,  whinh  (hey  l)oasted 
their  having  never  violated  :  that  no  change  had  taken  place  on  iiis  part 
since  the  treaty  :  that  he  was  then  what  he  hjid  always  been;  und^had, 
never  given  the  Romans  any  new  occasion  for  complai.its  or  reprpaches. 
These  arguments  were  very  just ;  and.  to  say  the  truth,  Quintius  h|;id  no 
solid  reasons  to  oppose  to  them.  Accordingly,  in  his  answer,  lie  only 
expatiated  in  random  complaints,  and  reproached  him  with  hi<>  ay  irice. 
cruelty,  and  tyranny :  but  was  he  less  covelous,  cruel,  ai:d  tyraiiiiic^), 
at  the  time  of  tlie  treaty  .'  Nothing  was  concluded  in  this  (i)-st  in- 
terview. 
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The  next  day,  Nabis  n!jrei'd  to  ahnndon  the  city  of  Argos,  stoco  tho 
Romans  required  it ;  as  rlso,  to  jjive  them  up  their  prisoners  and  desert- 
ers. He  desired  Quintiiis,  in  case  he  had  any  other  demands,  to  put  thein 
into  writinpr,  in  order  that  lie  miirht  deliberate  upon  them  with  his  friends  : 
to  which  Quintius  consented.  The  Roman  fifeneral  also  held  a  council 
with  his  allies.  Most  of  them  were  of  opinion,  that  they  should  continue 
Ihe  war  a!,^ainst  Nabis,  which  could  only  terminate  gloriously,  either  by 
extirpating:  the  tyrant,  or  at  least  his  tyranny;  for  that  otherwise,  nobody 
could  be  assured  that  the  liberty  of  Greece  was  restored  :  that  the  Ro- 
mans could  not  make  any  kind  of  treaty  with  Nabis,  without  acknow- 
ledqinsr  him  in  a  solemn  manner,  and  giving  a  sanction  to  his  usurpation. 
Quintius  was  for  concluding  a  peace,  because  he  was  afraid  that  the 
Spartans  were  capable  of  sustaining  a  long  siege,  during  which  the  war 
with  Antiochus  might  break  out  on  a  sudden,  and  he  not  be  in  a  condition 
to  act  with  his  forces  against  him.  These  were  his  pretended  motives 
for  desiring  an  accommodation  ;  but  the  true  reason  was,  his  being  ap- 
prehensive that  a  new  consul  would  be  appointed  to  succeed  him  in 
Greece,  and  by  that  means  deprive  them  of  the  glory  of  having  termi- 
nated this  war:  a  motive  which  commonly  influenced  the  resolutions  of 
the  Roman  generals,  more  than  the  good  of  the  public. 

Finding  that  none  of  his  reasons  could  mnke  the  least  impression  on 
tlie  allies,  he  pretended  to  accede  to  their  opinion,  and  by  that  artifice 
brought  them  all  over  to  his  own.  *  Let  us  besiege  Sparta,'  says  he, 
'since  you  think  it  proper,  and  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  for  the  suc- 
cess of  our  enterprise.  As  you  are  sensible  that  sieges  are  often  pro- 
tracted to  a  greater  length  than  is  generally  desired,  let  us  resolve  to 
take  up  our  winter  quarters  here,  since  it  must  be  so  ;  this  is  a  resolution 
worthy  of  your  courage.  I  have  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  for  carry- 
ing on  this  siege  ;  but  the  more  numerous  they  are,  the  greater  supply 
of  provisions  and  convoys  will  be  necessary.  The  winter  that  is  coming 
on,  exhibits  nothing  to  us  but  a  naked,  ruined  country,  from  which  we 
can  have  no  forage.  You  see  the  great  extent  of  this  city,  and  conse- 
quently the  great  number  of  catapultae,  battering-rams,  and  other  ma- 
chines of  all  kinds,  that  will  be  wanting.  Write  each  of  you  to  your 
cities,  in  order  that  they  may  furnish  you  speedily,  in  an  abundant  man- 
ner, with  all  things  necessary.  We  are  obliged  in  honour  to  carry  on 
this  siege  vigorously  :  and  it  would  be  shameful  for  us,  after  having 
begun  it,  to  be  reduced  to  abandon  our  enterprise.*  Every  one  then 
making  his  own  reflections,  perceived  a  great  many  difficulties  which  he 
had  not  foreseen  ;  and  was  fully  sensible  that  the  proposal  they  were  to 
make  to  their  cities  would  meet  with  a  very  ill  reception,  when  private 
persons  would  find  themselves  obliged  to  contribute,  out  of  their  own 
purses,  to  the  expense  of  the  war.  Changing  therefore  immediately 
their  opinion,  they  gave  the  Roman  general  full  liberty  to  act  as  he 
ahould  think  proper,  for  the  good  of  his  republic,  and  the  interests  of 
the  allies. 

Upon  which  Quintius,  admitting  none  into  his  council  but  the  principal 
officers  of  the  the  army,  agreed,  in  concert  with  them,  on  the  conditions 
of  peace  to  be  offered  the  tyrant.  The  cliief  were  :  that,  within  ten  days, 
Nabis  should  evacuate  Argos,  and  all  the  rest  o'f  the  cities  of  Argolis, 
garrisoned  by  his  troops:    that  he  should  restore  to  the  maritime  cities 
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all  ttfs  galleys  he  had  taken  from  them ;  anrl  that  he  himself  should  keep 
only  two  feluccas,  with  sixteen  oars  each  :  that  he  should  surrender  up 
to  the  cities  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  all  their  prisoners,  deserters, 
and  slaves  :  that  he  should  also  restore  to  the  Lacedaimonian  exiles, 
such  of  their  wives  and  children  as  were  willing  to  follow  them,  witliout, 
however,  forcing  them  to  do  so:  that  he  should  give  live  hostages,  to 
be  chosen  by  the  Roman  general,  of  which  his  son  should  be  one  :  that 
he  should  pay  down  a  hundred  talents  of  silver,*  and  afterwards  fifty 
talents,  annually,  during  eight  years.  A  truce  was  granted  for  six  months, 
that  all  parties  might  have  lime  to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  in  order 
that  the  treaty  might  be  ratified  there. 

The  tyrant  was  not  satisfied  with  any  of  these  articles :  but  he  was 
surprised,  and  thought  himself  happy  that  no  mention  had  been  made  of 
recalling  the  exiles.  When  the  particulars  of  this  treaty  were  known  in 
the  city,  it  raised  a  general  sedition,  from  the  necessity  to  which  it  re- 
duced private  persons,  of  restoring  many  things  they  were  not  willing  to 
be  deprived  of.  Thus,  no  further  mention  was  made  of  peace,  and  the 
war  began  again. 

Quintius  was  now  resolved  to  carry  on  the  siege  with  great  vigour, 
and  began  by  examining  very  attentively  the  situation  and  condition  of 
the  city.  Sparta  had  been  a  long  time  without  walls  ;  disdaining  every 
other  kind  of  fortification  than  the  bravery  of  its  citizens.  Walls  had 
been  built  In  Sparta,  only  since  the  tyrants  governed  it ;  and  those  alone 
in  places  wliich  lay  open,  and  were  easy  of  access  :  all  the  other  parts 
were  defended  only  by  their  natural  situation,  and  by  bodies  of  troops 
posted  In  them.  As  Quintius's  army  was  very  numerous,  (consisting  of 
above  fifty  thousand  men,  because  he  had  sent  for  all  the  land  as  well  as 
naval  forces,)  he  resolved  to  make  it  extend  quite  round  the  city,  and  to 
attack  it  at  the  same  time  on  all  sides,  in  order  to  strike  the  inhabitants 
■with  terror,  and  render  them  incapable  of  knowing  on  which  side  to  tura 
themselves.  Accordingly,  the  city  being  attacked  on  all  sides  at  the 
same  instant,  and  the  danger  being  every  where  equal,  the  tyrant  did  not 
know  how  to  act,  what  orders  to  give,  or  to  which  quarter  to  send  suc- 
cours, and  was  quite  distracted. 

The  Lacedaemonians  sustained  for  fiome  time  the  attacks  of  the  be- 
siegers, as  long  as  they  fought  in  defiles  and  narrow  places:  their 
darts  and  javelins  did  little  execution,  because,  as  they  pressed  on  one 
another,  they  could  not  stand  firm  on  their  feet,  and  had  not  their  arms  at 
liberty  to  discharge  them  with  strength.  The  Romans  drawing  near  the 
city,  found  themselves  on  a  sudden  overwhelmed  wi»h  stones  and  tiles, 
thrown  at  them  from  the  house-tops.  However,  laying  their  shields 
ovsr  their  heads,  they  came  forward  in  the  form  of  the  testudo,  or  tor- 
toise, by  which  they  were  entirely  covered  from  the  darts  and  tiles  : 
when  the  Romans  advanced  into  the  broader  streets,  the  Lacedeemonians 
being  no  longer  able  to  sustain  their  efforts,  nor  make  head  against  them, 
fled  and  withdrew  to  the  most  craggy  and  rugged  eminences.  Nabis, 
imagining  the. city  was  taken,  was  greatly  perplexed  how  to  make  his 
escape.  But  one  of  his  chief  commanders  saved  the  city,  by  setting  fire 
»o  such  edifices  as  were  near  the  wall.    The  houses  were  soon  in  flames ; 

*  A  hifndred  thousaqd  rrowns. 
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the  fire  gpread  on  all  sides  ;  and  the  smoke  alone  was  capable  of  stopping 
Ihe  enemy.  Fuch  as  were  without  the  city,  and  attacked  the  wall,  were 
forced  to  move  to  a  distance  from  it ;  and  those  who  wore  got  into  the 
city,  fearing  that  the  spreading  of  the  flames  would  cat  off  their  commu- 
nication, retired  to  their  troops.  Quintius  then  caused  a  retreat  to  be 
sounded  ;  and,  after  having  almost  taken  the  city,  was  obliged  to  march 
his  troops  back  into  the  camp. 

The  three  following  days  he  took  advantage  of  the  terror  with  which 
he  had  filled  the  inhabitants,  sometimes  by  making  new  attacks,  and  at 
other  times  by  stopping  up  different  places  with  works ;  in  order  that  the 
besieged  might  have  no  opportunity  to  escape,  but  bo  lost  to  all  hopes. 
Nabis,  seeing  things  desperate,  deputed  Pythagoras  to  Quintius,  to  treat 
of  an  accommodation.  The  Roman  general  refused  at  first  to  hear  him, 
and  commanded  him  to  leave  the  camp.  But  the  petitioner,  throwing 
himself  at  his  feet,  after  many  entreaties,  at  last  obtained  a  truce  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  had  been  prescribed  before.  Accordingly  the 
money  was  paid,  and  the  hostages  delivered  to  Quintius. 

Whilst  these  things  were  doing,  the  Argives,  who,  from  the  repeated 
accounts  they  had  one  after  another,  imagined  that  Lacedsemon  was 
taken,  restored  themselves  to  liberty,  by  driving  out  their  garrison. 
Quintius,  after  granting  Nabis  a  peace,  and  taking  leave  of  Eumenes, 
the  Rhodians,  and  his  brother  (who  returned  to  their  respective  fleets), 
repaired  to  Argos,  whose  inhabitants  he  found  in  incredible  transports 
of  joy.  The  Nemsean  games,  which  could  not  be  celebrated  at  the  usual 
time  because  of  the  war,  had  been  put  off  till  the  arrival  of  the  Roman 
general  and  his  army.  He  performed  all  tlie  honotirs  of  them,  and  dis- 
tributed the  prizes  ;  or  rather,  he  himself  was  the  show.  The  Argives, 
especially,  could  not  fake  off  their  eyes  from  a  man,  who  had  undertaken 
that  war  merely  on  their  account,  had  freed  them  from  a  cruel  and  igrno- 
minious  slavery,  and  restored  them  to  their  ancient  liberty. 

The  Achseans  were  greatly  pleased  to  see  the  city  of  Argos  again 
united  to  their  league,  and  restored  to  all  its  privileges  :  but  Sparta 
being  still  enslaved,  and  a  tyrant  sufi"ered  in  the  midst  of  Greece,  gave 
an  alloy  to  their  joy,  and  rendered  it  less  perfect.  With  regard  to  the 
^tolians,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  peace  granted  to  Nabis  was  their 
triumph.  From  the  time  of  that  shameful  and  inglorious  treaty  (for  so 
they  called  it)  they  exclaimed  in  all  places  against  the  Romans.  They 
observed,  that  in  the  war  against  Philip,  the  Romans  had  not  laid  down 
their  arms,  till  after  they  had  forced  that  prince  to  evacuate  all  the  cities 
of  Greece  :  that  here,  on  the  contrarj',  the  usurper  was  maintained  in 
the  peaceable  possession  of  Sparta ;  whilst  the  lawful  king  (meaning 
Agesipolis)  who  had  served  under  the  proconsul,  and  so  many  illustrious 
citizens  of  Sparta,  were  condemned  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  days 
in  banishment :  in  a  word,  that  the  Romans  had  made  themselves  the 
tyrant's  guards  and  protectors.  The  ^tolians,  in  these  complaints  con- 
fined their  views  solely  to  the  advantages  of  liberty  :  but  in  great  affairs 
men  should  have  an  eye  to  all  things,  should  content  themselves  with 
what  they  can  execute  with  success,  and  not  attempt  a  thousand  schemes 
at  once.  Such  were  the  motives  of  Quintius,  as  he  himself  will  show 
hereafter, 

Qninfius  returned  from  Argos  to  Elatla,  from  whence  he  had  set  out 

q2 
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to  carry  on  the  war  with  Sparta.  He  spent  the  whole  winter  In  admi- 
nistering j'lstioe  to  the  people,  in  reconciling  cities  and  private  families, 
in  regulating  the  government,  and  establishing  order  in  all  places  ;  things 
which,  properly  speaking,  are  the  real  fruits  of  peace,  the  most  glorious 
employment  of  a  conqueror,  and  a  certain  proof  of  a  war's  being  under- 
taken on  just  and  reasonable  motives.  The  ambassadors  of  Nabis 
being  arrived  at  Rome,  demanded  and  obtained  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

[A.  M.  3810.  Ant.  J.C.  194.]— In  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  Quintius 
went  to  Corinth,  where  he  had  convened  a  general  assembly  of  the  depu- 
ties of  all  the  cities.  There  he  represented  to  them,  the  joy  and  ardour 
with  which  the  Romans  had  complied  with  the  entreaties  of  the  Greeks 
when  they  implored  their  succour  :  and  had  made  an  alliance  with  them, 
which  he  hoped  neither  side  would  have  occasion  to  repent.  He  gave  an 
account  in  few  words,  of  the  actions  and  enterprise  of  the  Roman  gene- 
rals his  predecessors  ;  and  mentioned  his  own  witli  a  modesty  of  expres- 
sion tliat  heightened  their  merit.  He  was  heard  with  universal  applause 
except  when  he  began  lo  speak  of  Nabis  ;  on  wliich  occasion,  the  assem- 
bly, by  a  modest  muiinur,  discovered  their  grief  and  surprise,  that  the 
deliverer  of  Greece  should  have  left,  in  so  renowned  a  city  as  Sparta, 
a  tyrant,  not  only  insupportable  to  his  own  country,  but  formidable  to 
all  the  rest  of  the  cities. 

Quintius,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  the  disposition  of  people's  minds 
with  regard  to  him,  thought  proper  to  give  an  account  of  his  con<luct  in 
a  few  words.  He  confessed,  that  no  accommodation  ought  to  have  been 
made  with  the  tyrant,  could  this  have  been  done  without  hazarding  the 
entire  destruction  of  Sparta,  But,  as  there  was  reason  to  fear,  that  this 
considerable  city  would  be  involved  in  the  same  ruin  witii  Nabis,  he 
therefore  had  thought  it  more  prudent  to  let  the  tyrant  live,  weakened 
and  incapable  of  doing  harm,  as  he  now  was,  than  perhaps  to  run  the 
hazard,  should  they  employ  too  violent  remedies,  of  destroying  the  city, 
and  that  by  the  very  endeavours  employed  to  deliver  it.  He  added  to 
what  he  had  said  of  past  transactions,  that  he  was  preparing  to  set  out 
for  Italy,  and  to  carry  with  him  the  whole  army  thither :  that  before  ten 
days  were  elapsed,  they  should  hear  that  the  garrisons  of  Demetrius  and 
Chalcis  were  withdrawn,  and  that  he  would  before  tlieir  eyes  surrender 
to  the  Achffians  the  citadel  of  Corinth:  that  this  woidd  show,  wlx'ther 
the  Romans  or  ^toliaus  were  most  worthy  of  belief:  whether  the  latter 
had  the  least  foundation  for  the  report  they  spread  univerally,  that  no- 
thing could  be  of  more  dangerous  consequence  to  a  people,  than  to  trust 
the  Romans  with  their  liberties  ;  and  tiiat  they  only  shifted  the  yoke,  in 
accepting  that  republic  for  their  master  instead  of  the  Macedonians.  He 
concluded  with  saying,  that  it  was  well  known  the  jl5tolians  were  not 
over  prudent  and  discreet  either  in  their  words  or  actions.  He  hinted  lo 
the  other  cities,  that  they  ought  to  judge ^f  their  friends,  not  from  words 
but  actions  ;  to  be  cautious  whom  they  trusted,  and  against  whom  it  was 
proper  for  them  to  guard.  He  exhorted  them  to  use  their  liberty  with 
moderation  ;  that  with  this  wise  precaution,  it  was  of  the  Iiighest  advan- 
tage to  private  persons  as  well  as  to  cities  ;  but  that  without  moderation 
it  became  a  burden  to  others,  and  even  pernicious  to  those  who  abused 
it:  that  the  chief  men  in  cities,  the  different  orders  that  compose  them. 
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and  the  citlzcnH  themselves  In  general,  should  cndeaTOur  to  pr«*erTe  a 
perfect  harmony  :  that  so  lon«r  as  they  should  be  united,  neither  kiii!?s 
nor  tyrants  would  be  able  to  distress  them  :  that  discord  and  sedition 
opened  a  door  to  dangers  and  evils  of  every  kind,  because  the  party 
which  finds  itself  weakest  within,  seeks  for  support  without ;  and  chooses 
rather  to  call  in  a  foreign  power  to  its  aid,  than  submit  to  its  fellow- 
citizens.  He  concluded  his  speech  with  conjurine:  them,  in  the  mildest 
and  most  gentle  terms,  to  preserve  and  maintain  by  their  prudent  conduct, 
the  liberty  which  they  owed  to  foreign  arms  ;  and  to  make  the  Romans 
sensible,  that  in  restoring  them  to  their  freedom,  they  had  not  aftbrded 
their  protection  and  beneficence  to  persons  unworthy  of  it. 

This  counsel  was  received  as  the  advice  of  a  father  to  his  children. 
Whilst  he  spoke  in  this  manner,  the  whole  assembly  wept  for  joy,  and 
Quintius  himself  could  not  refrain  from  tears.  A  gentle  murmur  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  all  that  were  present.  They  gazed  upon  one  another 
with  admiration  ;  and  every  one  exhorted  his  neighbour  to  receive,  with 
gratitude  and  respect,  the  words  of  the  Roman  general,  as  so  many 
oracles,  and  imprint  the  remembrance  of  them  deeply  on  their  hearts. 
After  this,  Quintius  causing  silence  to  be  made,  desired  that  they  would 
enquire  strictly  after  such  Roman  citizens  as  might  still  remain  in  slavery 
in  Greece,  and  send  them  to  him  in  Thessaly  in  two  months  ;  adding, 
that  it  would  ill  become  them  to  leave  those  in  captivity  to  whom  they 
were  indebted  for  their  freedom.  All  the  people  replied  with  the  highest 
applauses,  and  thanked  Quintius  in  particular,  for  hinting  to  them  so  just 
and  indispensable  a  duty.  The  number  of  these  slaves  was  very  consi- 
derable. They  were  taken  by  Hannibal  in  the  Punic  war  ;  but  the 
Romans  refusing  to  redeem  them,  they  had  been  sold.  It  cost  the  Achseana 
alone  a  hundred  talents,  that  is,  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  to  reimburse 
the  masters  the  price  they  had  paid  for  the  slaves,  at  the  rate  of  about 
twelve  pounds  ten  shillings  a  head;*  consequently  the  number  here 
amounted  to  twelve  hundred.  The  reader  may  form  a  judgment,  in  pro- 
portion, of  all  the  rest  of  Greece.  Before  the  assembly  broke  up^  the 
garrison  was  seen  marching  down  from  the  citadel,  and  afterwards  out 
of  the  city.  Quintius  followed  it  soon  after,  and  withdrew  in  the  midst 
of  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  called  him  their  saviour  and  deli- 
verer, and  implored  Heaven  to  bestow  all  possible  blessings  upon  hira. 
He  withdrew  in  the  same  manner  the  garrisons  from  Chalcis  and  Deme- 
trias,  and  was  received  in  those  cities  with  the  like  acclamations.  From 
thence  he  went  into  Thessaly,  where  he  found  every  thing  in  need  of 
reformation,  so  general  was  the  disorder  and  confusion. 

At  last  he  embarked  for  Italy,  and  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome  entered  it 
in  triumph.  The  ceremony  lasted  three  days,  during  which  he  exhibited 
to  the  people  (amidst  the  other  pomp)  the  precious  spoils  he  had  taken 
in  the  wars  against  Philip  and  Nabis.  Demetrius,  son  of  the  former, 
and  Armenes,  of  the  latter,  were  among  the  hostages  and  graced  the 
victor's  triumph.  But  the  noblest  ornament  of  it  was  the  Roman  citizens, 
delivered  from  slavery,  who  followed  the  victor's  car,  with  their  heads 
shaved  as  a  mark  of  the  liberty  to  which  they  had  been  restored.. 

*  Five  hundred  denarii. 
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SECT,  v.— UNIVERSAL  PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  WAR 
BETWEEN  ANTIOCHtns  AND  THE  ROMANS.— THE  RO- 
MANS SEND  TROOPS  AGAINST  NARIS.  WHO  HAD  IN- 
FRINGED THE  TREATY.  — THE  yETOLlANS  IMPLORE 
THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  ANTIOCHUS— NABIS  IS  KILLED.— 
ANTIOCHUS  GOES  AT  LAST  TO  GREECE. 

[A.  M.  3811.  Ant.  J.  C.  193.] — Antiochus  and  tlie  Romans  Mere  pre- 
paring for  war.  Ambassadors  were  arrived  at  Romv,  in  llie  na»»e  of  all 
Ihe  Greeks,  from  a  ^real  part  of  ylsia  Minor,  and  from  several  kings. 
They  were  favourably  received  by  the  senate  ;  but  as  the  affairs  of  kiivg^ 
Antiochus  required  a  long  examination,  it  was  referred  to  Qwintias  aud 
thw  commissioners  who  bad  been  in  Asia.  Tlie  debates  v,ete  carritxl  on 
with  great  warmth  on  both  sides.  The  ambassadors  of  the  king  were 
surprised,  as  their  sovereign  had  sent  them  merely  to  conclude  nn  alli- 
ance and  friendship  with  the  Romans,  that  the  latter  should  pretend  to 
prescribe  laws  to  him  as  to  a  conquered  monarch  ;  and  nominate  those 
cities  which  he  might  keep,  and  such  as  he  was  to  abandon.  Quinlin.% 
in  concert  with  his  colleagues,  after  a  great  many  speeches  and  replies, 
declare  to  the  king*.*)  ambassadors,  that  the  R(nnans  persisted  in  the  reso- 
lution they  had  taken  to  deliver  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  as  they  iiad 
done  those  of  Europe ;  and  that  the  ambassadors  might  see  whether 
Antioctus  would  approve  of  that  condition.  They  answered,  that  they 
could  not  enter  into  any  engagement  that  tended  to  lessen  the  dominions 
of  their  sovereign.  On  the  morrow,  all  the  rest  of  the  ambassadors  were 
again  introduced  into  the  senate.  Quintius  reported  what  had  been> 
spoken  and  transacted  In  the  conference,  and  entreated  each  of  them  in 
particular,  to  inform  their  respective  cities,  that  the  Romans  were  deter- 
mined to  defend  their  liberties  against  Antiochus,  with  the  same  ardour 
and  courage  cs  they  had  done  agaiast  Philip.  Antiochus's  ambassadors 
conjured  the  senate,  not  to  form  any  rash  resolution  in  an  a  (lair  of  s& 
much  importance  ;  to  allow  the  king  time  to  reflect  on  iiiatt»rs  ;  and  to 
weigh  and  consider  things  maturely  on  their  side,  before  they  passed  8 
decree,  in  which  the  tranquillity  of  the  whole  world  would  be  involved. 
They  did  not  yet  come  to  a  decision,  but  deputed  to  the  king  Sulpitius, 
Vilius,  and  ^lius,  the  sfame  ambassadors  who  had  already  conferred 
with  him  at  Lysiroachia. 

Scarce  were  they  gone,  when  ambassadors  from  Carthage  arrived  »t 
Rome,  and  acquainted  the  senate,  that  Antiochus,  at  the  instigation  »f 
Hannibal,  was  certainly  preparing  to  make  war  against  the  Romans.  I 
have  observed  before,  that  Hannibal  had  fled  for  refuge  to  this  prinet, 
and  had  arrived  at  his  court  at  the  very  instant  the  king  was  deliberating 
whether  he  should  embark  in  this  war.  The  presence  and  councils  of 
such  a  general  contributed  very  much  to  determine  him  to  it.  His  opinion 
at  that  time  (and  he  always  persisted  in  it)  was,  that  he  ought  to  carry 
his  arms  into  Italy  :  that  by  this  means  the  enemy's  country  would  fur- 
nish them  with  troops  and  provisions  ;  that  ollierwise,  no  prince  nor 
people  could  be  .superior  to  the  Romans,  and  that  Italy  could  never  be- 
conquered  but  in  Italy.  He  demanded  but  a  hundred  galleys,  ton  thou- 
sand foot,  and  a  thousand  horse.  He  declared,  that  with  this  fleet  he- 
would  first  go  into  Africa,  where  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  persuade  the 
Carthaginians  to  join  him  ;    but  thut,  should  he  not  succeed,  he  would 
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sail  directly  for  Italy,  and  there  find  effectual  ineaos  to  dibtrons  the  Ro- 
mans ;  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  king  should  go  over  into  Europe 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  and  halt  in  some  part  of  Greece,  and  not  go 
iniinediately  into  Italy,  though  he  should  always  seem  upon  the  point  of 
doing  it. 

The  king  highly  approving  this  project  at  first,  Hannibal  sentaTyrlan^ 
in  whom  he  could  confide,  to  Carthage,  to  sound  the  citizens  ;  for  he  did 
not  dare  to  venture  letters,  lest  they  should  be  intercepted  ;  not  to  men- 
tion that  business  is  transacted  much  better  by  word  of  mouth  than  by 
writing.  But  the  Tyrian  was  discovered,  and  escaped  with  great  diffi- 
culty. The  Carthaginian  senate  sent  immediate  advice  of  this  to  the 
Romans,  who  apprehended  being  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  a  war  with 
Antiochus  and  the  Carthaginians. 

No  people,  at  this  time,  hated  the  Romans  more  than  the  ^toUnna. 
Thoas,  their  general,  was  for  ever  Incensing  them  ;  representing,  in  the 
most  aggravating  terms,  the  contempt  the  Romans  had  for  them  since 
their  last  victory,  though  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  them.  His  remon- 
strances  had  the  intended  effect ;  and  Damocritus  was  sent  ambassador 
to  Nabis,  Nicander  to  Philip,  and  Dicsearchus,  Thoas's  brother,  to  Anti- 
ochus, charged  with  particular  instructions  in  regard  to  each  of  those 
princes. 

The  first  represrnted  to  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  that  the  Romans  had 
entirely  enervated  his  power,  by  dispossessing  him  of  his  maritime 
towns,  as  they  furnished  him  with  galleys,  (soldiers,  and  sailors :  that^ 
confined  within  his  own  walls,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  AchseanS 
reign  over  Peloponnesus  :  that  he  would  never  have  so  favourable  aa 
opportunity  for  recovering  his  ancient  power,  as  that  which  then  pre- 
sented itself ;  that  the  Romans  had  no  army  in  Greece:  that  he  might 
ensily  seize  upon  Gythium,  which  was  situated  very  commodiously  for 
him  :  and  that  the  Romans  would  not  think  it  worth  while  to  send  their 
legions  again  into  Greece,  on  account  of  the  capture  of  a  city  of  so  little 
consequence. 

Nicander  employed  still  stronger  motires  to  rouse  Philip,  who  had 
been  thrown  down  from  a  much  superior  height  of  greatness,  and  de- 
prived of  abundantly  more  than  the  tyrant.  Besides  which,  he  enlarged 
ou  the  ancient  glory  of  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  and  th6  conquest  of  the 
whole  world  by  their  arms:  that  the  proposal  he  made  him  would  not 
expose  him  to  any  danger:  that  he  did  not  desire  him  to  declare  war, 
till  Antiochus  should  have  passed  into  Greece  with  his  army  ;  and  that 
if  he  (Philip)  unassisted  by  Antiochus,  had,  with  only  his  own  forces, 
sustained  so  long  a  war  against  the  Romans  and  the  JBtolians  united, 
how  would  it  be  possible  for  the  Romans  to  resist  him,  when  he  should 
have  botli  Antiochus  and  the  ^tolians  as  allies?  He  did  not  forget  to 
mention  Hannibal,  the  swo»d  enemy  to  the  Romans,  of  whose  generals 
more  had  been  defeated  by  him  than  were  living  at  that  time. 

Dicsearchus  employed  other  arguments  with  Antiochus.  He  observed 
particularly,  that  in  the  war  against  Philip,  the  Romans  had  taken  the 
spoils,  but  that  the  whole  honour  of  the  victory  had  been  due  to  the 
j^tolians  ;  that  they  alone  had  opened  them  an  entrance  into  Greece,  and 
had  enabled  them  to  overcome  the  enemy,  by  aiding  them  with  their 
troops.    He  gave  a  long  detail  of  ihe  number  of  horse  and  foot  with 
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wfilch  they  ttouIcI  furnish  him  ;  and  the  strong  towns  and  sea-ports  pos- 
sessed by  them.  He  did  not  scruple  to  aflRrm,  thoiigli  witliout  fimndation, 
that  Philip  and  Nabis  were  determined  to  unite  with  him  ai;ain;;t  the 
Romans. 

These  are  the  stejis  the  JT5toIians  took,  to  laisc.  up  enemies  as^ainst 
Rome  on  every  side.  However,  the  two  kings  did  not  comply  witli  thcni 
at  that  time;  and  did  not  take  their  resolution  till  afterwards.  Willi 
regard  to  Nabis,  he  sent  immediately  to  all  the  maritime  towns,  to  excittf 
the  inhabitants  of  them  to  a  rebellion.  He  bribed  many  of  the  principal 
citizens,  and  secretly  dispatched  those  who  were  inflexibly  delerrainwl 
to  adhere  to  the  party  of  the  Romans.  Quintius,  at  his  leaving  Greece, 
had  ordered  the  Achseans  to  be  very  vigilant  in  defending  the  maritime 
cities.  They  immediately  sent  deputies  to  the  tyrant  to  put  him  in  mind 
of  the  treaty  he  had  concluded  with  the  Romans  ;  and  to  exhort  him  not 
to  infringe  a  peace,  which  he  had  so  earnestly  solicited.  At  the  same 
time  they  sent  troops  to  the  relief  of  Gythium,  which  the  tyrant  had  al- 
ready besieged  ;  and  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  inform  the  senate  and 
people  of  what  was  doing. 

Antjochus  did  not  yet  declare  himself  openly,  but  took  secret  measures 
for  promoting  the  great  design  he  meditated.  He  thought  it  adviseable 
to  strengthen  himself  by  good  alliances  with  his  neighbours.  In  this 
view,  he  went  to  Ra])hia,  a  frontier  city  of  Palestine  towards  Egypt. 
He  there  gave  bis  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes; 
and  resigned  to  that  prince,  as  her  dowry,  the  provinces  of  Coele-syria 
and  Palestine,  but  upon  condition,  as  had  been  before  stipulated,  that  hn 
should  himself  receive  half  the  revenues. 

At  his  return  to  Antioch,  he  gave  another  daughter,  Antiochisby  name, 
in  marriage  to  Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia.  He  would  have  been 
very  glad  to  have  bestowed  the  third  on  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus ; 
but  prince  refused  her,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  three  brothers,  who 
believed  that  an  alliance  with  so  great  a  monarch  would  be  a  great  support 
to  Iheir  house.  However,  Euraenes  soon  convinced  tlitin,  by  the  reasons 
he  gave,  that  he  had  examined  that  affair  more  delibi  rately  than  they. 
He  represented,  that  should  he  marry  Antiochus's  daughter,  he  would 
be  under  a  necessity  of  espousing  his  inttrest  against  the  Romans,  with 
whom  he  plainly  saw  this  monurch  would  soon  be  at  variance :  that, 
should  the  Romans  get  the  better  (as  it  was  highly  probable  they  would), 
he  should  be  involved  in  the  same  ruin  with  the  vanquished  king,  which 
would  infallibly  prove  his  destruction  :  that,  on  the  other  side,  should 
Antiochus  have  tho  advantage  in  this  war,  the  only  benefit  that  ho  (Eu- 
menes) could  reJip  by  it,  would  be,  that  having  the  honour  to  be  his 
son-in-law,  he  should  be  one  of  the  first  to  become  his  slave.  For  they 
might  be  assured  that  should  Antiochus  get  the  belter  of  tlie  Romans  in 
this  war,  he  would  subject  all  Asia,  and  oblige  all  princes  to  do  him 
homage :  that  they  should  have  much  belter  terms  from  the  Romans  : 
and  therefore  he  was  resolved  to  continue  attached  to  their  interests. 
The  event  showed  that  Eumenes  was  not  mistaken.  After  these  mar- 
riages, Antiochus  went  with  great  diligence  into  Asia  Minor,  and  arrived 
at  Ephesus  in  the  depth  of  winter.  He  set  out  from  thence  again  in  the 
beginning  of  the  spring  to  punish  the  Pisidians,  who  were  inclined  to 
revolt  ;    after  having  sent  hi's  son  into  Syria,   for  the  security  of  tho 
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provinces  In  llie  East.  I  hnve  nald  above,  that  the  Romans  had  deputed 
Sulpitius,  TElius,  and  V'illius,  on  an  embassy  to  Anliochus.  They  had 
been  ordcicd  to  go  first  to  the  court  of  Eumenes,  and  accordingly  they 
went  to  Pers:amus  tlie  capital  of  his  kingdom.  That  prince  told  them, 
that  he  desired  nothing  so  much  as  that  war  should  be  declared  asyainst 
Antiochus.  In  times  of  peace,  the  having  so  powerful  a  king  in  his 
neighbowrhood  gave  him  very  just  alarm.  In  casp  of  a  war,  he  did  not 
doubt  but  Antiochus  would  experience  the  same  fate  as  Philip,  and 
thereby,  either  be  entirely  ruined  ;  or,  should  the  Romans  grant  him  a 
peace,  Eumenes  assured  himself  that  part  of  his  spoils  and  fortresses 
would  be  given  him,  which  would  enable  him  to  defend  himself,  without 
any  foreign  aid,  against  his  attacks  :  that,  after  all,  should  things  take  a 
different  turn,  he  had  rather  run  the  worst  hazard,  in  concert  with  the 
Romans,  than  be  exposed,  by  breaking  with  them,  to  submit  either  vo- 
luntarily, or  through  force,  to  Anliochus. 

Sulpitius  being  left  sick  in  Pergamus,  Villius,  who  had  received  advice 
that  Antiochus  was  engaged  in  the  war  of  Pisidia,  went  to  Ephesus, 
where  he  found  Hannibal.  Ife  had  several  conferences  with  him,  in 
which  he  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  persuade  him,  that  he  had  no 
reason  to  be  under  any  apprehensions  from  tlie  Romans.  He  had  better 
success  in  the  design  he  proposed,  by  treating  Hannibal  with  great 
courtesy,  and  making  him  frequent  visits  ;  which  was,  by  such  conduct, 
to  render  him  suspected  to  the  king  ;  which  accordingly  happened,  as  we 
shall  soon  see. 

Livy,  on  the  authority  of  some  historians,  relates  that  Scipio  was  on 
this  embassy,  and  that  it  was  at  this  time  that  Hannibal  made  him  the 
celebrated  answer  I  have  related  elsewhere,*  when  speaking  of  the  roost 
illustrious  generals,  he  ^ave  the  first  place  to  Alexander,  the  second  to 
Pyrrhus,  and  the  third  to  himself.  Some  authors  look  upon  this  embassy 
of  Scipio  as  improbable,  and  the  answer  of  Hannibal  to  be  more  so. 
Villius  went  from  Ephesus  to  Aparaea,  whither  Antiochus  repaired, 
after  having  ended  the  war  against  the  Pisidians.  In  their  interview, 
they  spoke  on  much  the  same  topics,  as  those  on  which  the  king's  ambas- 
sadors had  debated  with  Quintius  in  Rome.  Their  conferences  broke 
off,  on  that  prince's  receiving  advice  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  his  eldest 
son.  He  returned  to  Ephesus  to  lament  his  loss.  But  notwithstanding 
these  specious  appearances  of  affliction,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
his  show  of  grief  was  merely  political ;  and  that  he  himself  had  sacri- 
ficed him  to  his  ambition.  He  was  a  young  prince  of  the  greatest  hopes, 
and  had  already  given  such  shining  proofs  of  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
other  royal  virtues,  as  had  secured  to  him  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  who 
knew  him.  It  was  pretended  that  the  old  king,  growing  jealous  of  him, 
had -sent  him  from  Ephesus  into  Syria,  under  the  pretext  of  having  an 
eye  to  the  security  of  the  provinces  of  the  East ;  and  that  he  had  caused 
some  eunuchs  to  poison  him  there,  to  rid  himself  of  his  fears.  A  king, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  father,  ought  not  to  be  suspected  of  so  horrid  a 
crime,  without  the  strongest  and  most  evident  proofs. 

Villius,  that  he  might  not  be  importunate  at  a  time  of  mourning  and 
sorrow,  was  returned  to  Pergamus,  where  he  found  Sulpitius  perfectly 

*  Vol.1.  History  of  the  Carthaginians, 
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recoverpd.  Tlio  kinjf  8*iat  for  them  soon  after.  They  had  a  oonfwrenoe 
with  his  minister,  which  ended  in  complaints  on  both  sides;  after  which 
they  returned  to  Rome,  without  having  concluded  any  thing. 

The  instant  they  were  gone,  Antiochus  held  a  great  council  on  the 
present  affairs  ;  in  which  every  one  exclaimed  against  the  Romans, 
knowing  that  to  be  the  best  method  of  making  their  court  to  the  king. 
They  aggravated  the  haughtiness  of  their  demands,  and  said  it  was 
strange,  that  they  should  attempt  to  prescribe  laws  to  the  gruatest  mo- 
narch of  Asia,  as  if  they  were  treating  with  a  conquered  Nabis.  Alex- 
ander of  Acarnania,  who  had  great  influence  with  the  king,  as  if  the 
matter  in  deliberation  were,  not  whether  they  should  make  war,  but 
liow,  and  in  what  manner  they  should  carry  it  on  ;  assured  the  king, 
that  he  would  be  infallibly  victorious,  io  case  he  should  cross  into  Eu- 
rope, and  settle  in  some  part  of  Greece:  that  the  j??tolians,  who  were  in 
the  centre  of  it,  would  be  the  first  to  declare  against  the  Romans  ;  that 
at  the  two  extremities  of  this  country,  Nabis,  on  one  side,  to  recover 
what  he  had  lost,  would  raise  all  Peloponnesus  against  them  ;  and  that 
on  the  other,  Philip,  who  was  still  roore  disgusted,  would  not  fail  at  the 
first  signal  of  war  to  take  up  arms  also  :  that  they  had  no  time  to  lose  ; 
and  that  the  decisive  point  was,  to  seize  upon  the  most  advantageous 
posts,  and  to  make  sure  of  allies.  He  added,  that  Hannibal  ought  to  be 
sent  immediately  to  Carthage,  to  perplex  and  employ  the  Romans. 

Hannibal  whom  his  conferences  with  Villius  had  rendered  suspected 
to  tlie  king,  was  not  summoned  Io  this  council.  He  had  perceived  on 
several  other  occasions,  that  the  king's  friendship  for  him  was  very  much 
cooled,  and  that  he  no  longer  reposed  ihe  same  confidence  in  him.  How- 
ever, he  had  a  private  conference  with  liim,  in  which  he  unbosomed 
himself  without  (he  least  disguise.  Speaking  of  his  infant  years,  in 
which  he  had  sworn  on  the  altars  to  be  the  eternal  enemy  of  the  Riomans. 
'  It  is  this  oath,'  says  he,  *  it  is  tliis  hatred,  that  prompted  nie  fo  keep 
the  sword  drawn  during  lliirty-six  years  ;  it  was  the  saine  animosity  that 
occasioned  my  being  banished  from  my  country  in  a  time  of  peace,  and 
forced  me  to  seek  an  asylum  in  your  dominions.  If  you  defi-at  my  bope.s, 
guided  by  the  same  hatred,  which  can  never  exjjire  but  with  my  life,  I 
will  fly  to  every  |)art  of  the  world  wliere  there  are  soldiers  and  arms,  to 
raise  up  enemies  against  tlie  Romans.  1  iiate  them,  and  am  hated  by 
them.  As  long  as  you  shall  resolve  to  make  war  against  tlicm,  you  may 
consider  Hannibal  as  the  first  of  your  friends;  l)ut  if  there  are  any 
motives  which  incline  you  to  a  peace,  take  council  of  others,  not  of  me.' 
Antiochus,  struck  with  these  words,  seemed  to  restore  him  his  confidence 
and  friendship- 

Tlie  ambassadors  being  returned  to  Rome,  it  appeared  evidently  from 
their  report,  that  a  war  with  Antiochus  was  inevitable ;  but  they  did  not 
think  it  yrt  time  to  proclaim  it  against  him.  They  did  not  act  so  cau- 
tiously with  regard  to  Nabis,  who  had  been  tlie  first  to  violate  the  treaty, 
and  was  then  actually  besieging  Gythium,  and  laying  waste  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Achffians.  Acilius,  the  praJtor,  was  sent  with  a  fleet  into 
Greece,  to  protect  tlie  allies. 

[A.  ISI.  3813.  Ant.  J.  C.  191.] — Philopoemen  whs  general  of  the  Achaeans 
that  year.  He  was  not  inferior  to  any  captain  with  respect  to  land  ser- 
vice, but  had  no  skill  in  naval  affairs.     Notwithstanding  this,  h«  took 
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upoi)  hiniSL'lf  tli«  comnianil  of  the  Achojan  fleet,*  flattprlng  himself  that 
he  should  be  as  successful  by  sea  as  he  had  been  by  land  :  but  he  learned, 
to  his  cost,  not  to  depend  so  much  upon  his  own  judgment,  and  found 
how  Jfreatly  useful  experience  is  on  all  occasions  ;  for  Nabis,  who  had 
fitted  out  some  vessels  with  expedition,  defeated  Philopoemen,  and  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner.  This  disaster  however  did  not 
discourage  him,  but  only  made  him  more  prudent  and  circumspect  for 
the  future.  Such  is  the  use  judicious  men  ought  to  make  of  their  errors, 
whicli,  by  that  means,  are  frequently  more  advantageous  to  them  than 
the  greatest  successes.  Nabis  triumphed  now,  but  Philepoemen  trusted 
to  make  his  joy  of  short  duration.  Accordingly,  a  few  d;iys  after,  hav- 
ings surprised  him  when  he  least  expected  him,  he  set  iire  to  his  camp, 
and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  his  troops.  In  the  menn  tinie  Gythium 
surrendered,  which  very  much  augmented  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of 
the  tyrant. 

Philopoemen  saw  plainly  that  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  a  battle. 
In  this  lay  his  chief  talent,  and  no  general  equalled  him  in  drawing  up 
an  army,  in  making  choice  of  fit  posts,  in  taking  all  advantages,  and 
profiting  by  all  the  errors  of  an  enemy.  On  this  occasion,  fired  by  jea- 
lousy, and  animated  with  revenge  against  Nabis,  he  employed  all  his 
ability  in  the  art  of  war.  The  battle  was  fought  not  far  from  Sparta. 
In  the  first  attack,  the  auxiliary  forces  of  Nabis,  which  formed  his 
greatest  strength,  broke  the  Achaeans,  threw  them  into  disorder,  and 
forced  them  to  give  way.  It  was  by  Philopoemen's  order  that  they  fled, 
to  draw  tiie  enemy  into  ambuscades  he  had  laid  for  them.  Accordingly 
they  fell  headlong  into  them  ;  and  whilst  they  were  shouting  as  victo- 
rious, those  who  fled  faced  about,  and  the  Achceans  charged  them  on  a 
sudden  from  their  ambuscades,  an;!  made  a  great  slaughter.  As  the 
country  was  full  of  thickets,  and  very  difficult  for  the  cavalry  to  act  in, 
from  the  rivulets  and  morasses  with  which  it  was  intersected,  the  general 
would  not  sutler  liis  troops  to  abandon  themselves  to  their  ardour,  in  i)ur- 
suing  the  enemy  ;  but  causing  a  retreat  to  be  sounded,  he  encamped  on 
that  very  spot,  though  long  before  it  was  dark.  As  he  was  fully  per- 
suaded, that  as  soon  as  it  sliould  be  night,  the  enemy  would  return  from 
their  flight,  and  retire  towards  the  city  in  small  parties,  he  posted  am- 
buscades on  all  the  passes  round,  on  the  rivulets  and  hills,  who  killed 
or  took  great  numbers  of  them  ;  so  that  Nabis  hardly  saved  a  fourth  of 
his  army.  Philopoemen,  having  blocked  him  up  in  Sparta,  ravaged 
Laconia  for  a  month  ;  and  after  having  considerably  weakened  the  forces 
of  the  tyrant,  he  returned  home,  laden  with  spoils  and  glory. 

This  victory  did  Piiilopcemen  great  honour,  because  it  was  manifestly 
owing  solely  to  his  prudence  and  ability.  A  circumstance  is  related  of 
him,  which  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  hiia  :  and  which  young  officers  should 
propose  to  themselves  as  a  model.      Whenever  he  was  upon  a  march, 

*  The  great  Prince  of  Conde  thought  and  spoke  much  more  wisely. 
In  a  conversation  upon  a  sea-fight,  the  prince  said,  he  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  one,  purely  for  his  own  instruction.  A  sea-officer,  who  was 
present,  replied,  *  Sir,  were  you  highness  in  a  sea-fight,  there  is  no  ad- 
miral but  would  be  proud  of  obeying  your  orders.'  »  My  orders  !'  inter- 
rupted the  prince,  •  I  should  not  presume  even  to  give  my  advice;  but 
should  stand  quietly  on  the  deck,  and  observe  all  the  motions  and  ope- 
rations of  the  battle,  for  my  own  instruction.' 
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wTwIlicr  in  times  of  ponce  or  war,  and  came  to  any  dlfllcult  pass,  he 
hailed,  and  asked  himself  (in  ease  he  were  alone)  or  else  enquired  of 
those  who  were  with  him,  in  what  manner  it  would  be  necessary  to  act. 
in  case  the  enemy  should  come  suddenly  upon  them  ;  if  he  charsfed  them 
in  front,  flank,  or  rear :  if  he  came  on  in  order  of  battle  ;  or  in  less  order 
as  when  an  army  is  on  its  march  :  what  post  would  it  be  proper  for  him 
to  take?  In  what  places  to  dispose  of  his  bag^^agc,  and  how  many 
troops  would  be  necessary  to  guard  it?  Whether  it  would  be  conve- 
nient for  him  to  march  forward,  or  to  return  back  the  way  he  came  7 
Where  to  pitch  his  camp?  Of  what  extent  it  ought  to  be?  By  what 
method  he  could  best  secure  his  forage,  and  provide  water  ?  What  route 
he  should  take  the  next  day,  after  he  should  decamp,  and  in  what  order 
it  were  best  to  march  ?  He  had  accustomed  himself  so  early,  and  exer- 
cised himself  so  much,  in  all  these  parts  of  military  knowledge,  that 
nothing  was  new  to  him  ;  and  he  never  was  disconcerted  by  any  unfore- 
seen accident,  but  resolved  and  acted  immediately  as  if  he  had  foreseen 
every  thing  that  happened.  These  things  form  the  great  captain  :  but 
the  only  method  to  be  such,  is  to  love  one's  profession,  to  think  it  an 
honour  to  succeed  in  it.  to  study  it  seriously,  and  to  despise  the  connnon 
topics  of  discourse  of  the  indolent  and  insignificant  part  of  an  army,  who 
have  neither  eletation  of  mind,  nor  views  of  honour  and  glory. 

During  this  expedition  of  the  Achseans  against  Nabis,  the  ^tolians 
had  sent  ambassadors  to  Antiochus,  to  exhort  him  to  cross  into  Greece. 
They  not  only  promised  to  join  him  with  all  their  forces,  and  to  act  in 
concert  with  him,  but  also  assured  him,  that  he  might  depend  upon  Philip 
king  of  Macednn,  on  Nabis  king  of  I.acedtemonia,  and  on  several  other 
Grecian  powers,  who  hated  the  Romans  in  their  hearts,  and  only  awaited 
his  arrival  to  declare  against  them.  Tiioas,  the  first  of  the  ambassadors, 
expatiated  u\ion  all  these  advantages  in  the  strongest  and  most  pompous 
terms.  He  observed  to  him,  that  the  Romans,  by  drawing  their  army 
out  of  (Jreece,  had  left  it  in  a  defenceless  condition  ;  that  this  would  be 
the  finest  opportmiily  for  him  to  possess  himself  of  it  ;  that  all  the  Greeks 
would  receive  him  with  f»pen  arms  ;  and  that  tiie  instant  he  came  among 
Ihein,  he  would  be  master  of  the  country.  Tliis  flattering  description 
of  the  slate  of  the  Grecian  nffairs  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  him, 
that  he  could  scarce  give  himself  time  to  deliberate  in  what  manner  it 
would  be  PT'St  proper  for  him  to  act. 

The  Romans,  on  the  other  side,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  the  measures 
taken  by  the  ^tolians  to  disengage  their  allies  from  their  interest,  and 
increase  their  enemies  on  all  sides,  had  sent  ambassadors  into  Greece, 
among  whom  was  Quintius.  At  his  arrival  he  found  all  the  n.itions  very 
well  disposed  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  except  the  Magn«'sians,  who 
had  been  alienated  from  thvm,  by  the  report  which  was  spread  of  their 
intending  to  restore  to  Philip  his  son,  who  had  been  given  them  as  a 
hostage  ;  and  to  deliver  up  to  that  monarch  the  city  of  Demetrias,  whicli 
belonged  to  the  Magncsians.  It  was  necessary  to  undeceive  them,  but 
in  so  dexterous  a  manner  as  not  to  disgust  Philip,  whom  it  was  much 
more  their  interest  to  oblige.  This  Quintius  effected  with  great  address. 
The  author  of  these  false  reports  was  Eiirylochus,  art  that  time  chief 
magistrate.  As  he  let  drop  some  harsl>  ami  injurious  expressions  against 
the  Romans,  which  gave  Quintius  on  opportunity  of  severely  reproaching 
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the  Magneslans  with  their  ingratitude  ;  Zeno,  one  of  the  oldest  avaong 
them,  directed  himself  to  Quinlius  and  tlie  rest  of  the  ambassadors,  with 
tears  conjured  them  not  to  impute  to  a  wliole  people  the  rancour  of  one 
man,  who,  he  said,  ought  alone  to  be  answerable  for  it ;  that  the  Mag- 
nesians  were  obliged  to  Quinlius  and  the  Romans,  not  only  for  their 
liberty,  but  for  whatever  else  is  most  dear  and  valuable  among  men : 
that  as  for  themselves,  they  woiild  sooner  part  with  their  lives  than  re- 
nounce the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  and  forget  the  obligations  they 
owed  to  tiiem.  The  whole  assembly  applauded  this  speech,  and  Eury- 
lochus,  perceiving  j  laiuly  that  there  was  no  longer  any  safety  for  him 
in  the  city,  took  refuge  amongst  the  ^tolians. 

Thoas,  the  chief  man  of  that  people,  was  returned  from  Antiochus's 
court,  from  whence  he  had  brought  Menippus,  whom  the  king  had  sent 
as  his  ambassador  to  the  ^tolians.  Before  the  general  assembly  was 
convened,  these  two  had  endeavoured,  in  concert,  to  prepare  and  pre- 
jiossess  the  people,  by  exaggerating  the  king's  forces  by  sea  and  land  ; 
his  niimerons  bodies  of  horse  and  foot ;  the  elephants  he  had  caused  to 
be  brought  from  India  ;  nod  above  all  (which  was  the  strongest  motive 
with  regard  to  the  populace)  the  immense  treasures  wliich  the  king  would 
bring  with  him,  suflBcient  to  buy  even  the  Romans  themselves.  Quintius 
had  regular  notice  sent  him  of  whatever  was  said  or  done  in  iEtolia, 
Though  he  looked  upon  all  things  as  lost  on  that  side,  yet,  that  he  might 
have  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with,  and  to  lay  the  blame  still  more 
on  the  side  of  the  ^tolians,  he  thought  proper  to  depute  to  their  assem- 
bly some  ambassadors  from  the  confederates,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  to  be  ready  to  reply  freely  to  whatever 
Antiochus's  ambassadors  niiglit  advance.  He  gave  this  commission  to 
the  Athenians  ;  the  dignity  of  their  city,  and  their  former  alliance  with 
tiie  iEtolians,  making  them  more  proper  to  execute  it  than  any  other 
people. 

Thoas  opened  the  assembly,  by  announcing  tliat  an  ambassador  was 
arrived  from  Antiochus.  Being  introduced,  he  began  with  saying,  that 
it  would  have  been  liappy  for  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  Asiatics,  had  Anti- 
ochus  concerned  himself  sooner  in  their  affairs,  and  before  Philip  had 
beeu  reduced  ;  that  then  every  people  would  have  preserved  their  right?, 
and  all  would  not  have  been  subjected  to  the  Roman  power.  '  But  still 
(says  he)  if  you  execute  the  designs  you  have  formed,  Antiochus  may, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  and  your  aid,  restore  the  affairs  of  Greece 
to  their  ancient  splendour,  how  desperate  soever  their  condition  may  be,' 
The  Athenians,  who  were  next  admitted  to  audience,  contented  them- 
selves (without  saying  a  word  of  the  king)  with  putting  the  ^toUans  in 
mind  of  the  alliance  they  had  concluded  with  the  Romans,  and  the  service 
Quintius  had  done  to  all  Greece;  conjuring  them  not  to  form  any  rash 
resolution  in  an  affair  of  so  much  importance  as  that  in  question:  that 
bold  resolutions,  adopted  with  heat  and  vivacity,  might  have  a  pleasing 
prospect  at  first,  but  that  the  difficulty  of  putting  them  in  execution 
appeared  afterwards,  and  that  they  were  very  rarely  successful :  that 
the  Roman  ambassadors,  among  whom  was  Quintius,  were  not  far  off: 
tliat  as  things  were  still  undecided,  it  would  show  more  wisdom  to  weigh 
and  examine  deliberately,  in  peaceable  interviews,  their  several  claims 
and  pretensions,  than  toiavolve  precipitately  Europe  and  Asia  in  a  war, 
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of  whid)  the  consequences  could  not  but  be  deplorable.  The  populace, 
who  are  ever  greedy  of  novelty,  were  entirely  for  Antiochus,  and  were 
even  against  admitting  the  Romans  into  the  assembly  ;  so  that  the  oldesl 
and  wisest  among  them  were  forced  to  employ  all  their  influence,  before 
they  could  prevail  to  have  them  oalled  in.  Accordingly  Qnintius  came 
thither  not  so  much  from  any  hopes  he  entertained,  of  being  able  to  make 
the  least  impression  on  minds  so  prejudiced,  as  to  prove  to  all  mankind, 
that  the  vEtolians  were  the  sole  cause  of  the  war  which  was  going  to 
break  out ;  and  that  the  Romans  would  be  forced  to  engage  in  it  against 
their  wills,  and  merely  through  necessity.  He  began,  by  recalling  to 
their  memories  the  time  in  which  the  iEtolians  had  concluded  an  alliance 
with  the  Romans  :  he  made  a  transient  mention  of  the  many  points  in 
which  they  had  infringed  it;  and  after  saying  very  little  with  regard  to 
the  cities  which  were  the  pretext  of  their  quarrel,  he  only  observed,  that 
if  they  imagined  themselves  aggrieved,  it  would  appear  much  more  rea- 
sonable to  make  their  remonstrances  to  the  senate,  wlio  were  always 
ready  to  hear  their  complaints  ;  than  out  of  mere  wantonness  to  kindle  a 
war  between  the  Romans  and  Antiochus,  which  would  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  universe,  aad  infallibly  terminate  in  the  ruin  of  those  who  pro- 
moted it. 

The  event  proved  the  truth  of  his  representations,  which  however  were 
disregarded  at  that  time.  Thoas,  and  those  of  his  faction,  were  heard 
with  great  attention  ;  and  obtained  without  delay,  and  even  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Romans,  that  a  decree  should  be  made,  to  invite  Antiochus 
to  come  and  deliver  Greece,  and  to  be  the  arbiter  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  ^'Etolians  and  Romans.  Quintius  desiring  a  copy  of  this 
decree,  Damocritus  (then  in  office)  was  so  inconsiderate  as  to  answer  in 
the  most  insolent  tone,  that  he  had  business  of  much  greater  consequence 
upon  his  hands  at  that  time  ;  but  that  he  himself  would  soon  carry  this 
decree  into  Italy,  and  encamp  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber:  so  violent  and 
furious  a  spirit  had  seized  all  the  jEtolians,  and  even  their  principal 
magistrates.  Quintius  and  the  rest  of  the  ambassadors  returned  to  Co- 
rinth. 

The  iEtolians,  in  a  private  council,  formed  in  one  day  three  very  as- 
tonishing resolutions :  to  seize  by  a  treacherous  stratagem,  Demetrias, 
Chalcis,  and  Lacedaemon ;  and  three  of  the  principal  citizens  were 
charged  with  the  execution  of  these  three  expeditions. 

Diodes  set  out  for  Demetrias,  where,  being  assisted  by  the  faction  of 
Eurylochus,  who  was  an  exile,  but  appeared  then  at  the  head  of  ihe 
forces  which  Diodes  had  brought,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  city. 
But  Thoas  was  not  so  successful  in  Chalcis,  which  he  had  imagined  he 
should  be  able  to  seize  by  the  help  of  an  exile :  for  the  magistrates,  who 
were  strongly  attached  to  the  Romans,  having  received  advice  of  the 
attempt  that  was  meditating  against  their  city,  put  it  in  a  good  posture 
•of  defence,  and  secured  it  against  all  attacks.  Thus  Thoas,  faiVing  in 
his  design,  returned  back  in  the  utmost  confusion. 

The  enterprise  against  Sparta  was  much  more  delicate,  and  of  greater 
importance.  No  access  could  be  had  to  it,  but  under  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship. Nabis  had  long  solicited  the  aid  of  the  iEtolians.  Alexamenes 
was  therefore  ordered  to  marcli  a  thousand  foot  thither.  To  these  were 
added  thirty  young  men,  the  flower  of  the  cavalry,  who  were  strictly 
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enjoined  by  the  magistrates  to  execnte  punctually  their  leader's  orders, 
of  what  nature  soever  they  might  be.  The  tyrant  received  Alexamenes 
with  great  joy.  Both  used  to  march  out  their  troops  every  day  and 
exercise  them  in  the  plain  on  the  side  of  the  Eurotas.  One  day,  Alexa- 
menes, having  given  the  word  to  his  troopers,  attacks  Nabis,  whom  he 
had  purposely  drawn  into  a  solitary  place,  and  throws  him  from  his  horse. 
Immediately  all  the  troopers  fall  on,  and  cover  hira  with  wounds.  Alexa- 
menes, without  losin?  time,  returns  to  the  city  to  seize  on  Nabis's  palace. 
Had  he  convened  the  assembly  that  instant,  and  made  a  speech  suitable 
to  the  occasion,  his  business  would  have  been  done,  and  Sparta  had  de- 
clared for  the  iEtolians  :  but  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  the 
whole  night,  in  searching  after  the  tyrant's  treasures,  and  his  troops,  by 
his  example,  began  to  plunder  the  city.  The  Spartans  taking  up  arms, 
make  a  great  slaughter  of  the  jEtolians  dispersed  in  quest  of  booty,  and 
march  directly  to  the  palace,  where  they  kill  Alexamenes,  whom  they 
found  with  little  or  no  guard,  and  solely  intent  upon  securing  his  rich 
spoils.     Such  was  the  result  of  the  enterprise  against  Sparta. 

Philopoeraen,  general  of  the  Achaeans,  no  sooner  heard  of  Nabis's 
death,  than  he  marched  a  considerable  body  of  troops  towards  Sparta, 
where  he  found  all  things  in  the  utmost  disorder.  He  assembled  the 
principal  citizens,  made  a  speech  to  them,  as  Alexamenes  ought  to  have 
done,  and  prevailed  so  far  between  arguments  and  compulsion,  that  he 
engaged  that  city  to  join  in  the  Achaan  league. 

This  success  greatly  increased  the  reputation  of  Philopoemen  with 
those  states,  his  having  brought  over  to  the  league  a  city  of  so  great  a 
power  and  authority  as  Sparta,  being  justly  esteemed  a  service  of  no 
small  importance.  By  this  means  he  also  gained  the  friendship  and  con- 
fidence of  the  worthiest  men  in  Lacedaemonia,  who  hoped  he  would  prove 
their  guarantee,  and  the  defender  of  their  liberty.  For  this  reason,  after 
the  palace  and  furniture  of  Nahis  had  been  sold,  they  resolved,  by  a 
public  decree,  to  make  liim  a  present  of  the  moneys  arising  from  that 
sale,  amounting  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  talents  ;♦  and  sent  him  a  depu- 
tation to  desire  his  acceptance  of  them. 

On  this  occasion,  says  Plutarch,  it  was  very  evident,  that  the  virtue  of 
this  great  personage  was  of  the  purest  and  most  perfect  kind;  and  that 
he  not  only  appeared  a  good  and  virtuous  man,  but  was  really  such :  for 
not  one  of  the  Spartans  would  undertake  the  commission  of  offering  him 
that  present. — Struck  with  veneration  and  fear,  they  all  excused  them- 
selves ;  and  therefore  it  was  at  last  resolved  to  send  Timolaus,  who  had 
formerly  been  his  guest. 

When  he  arrived  at  Megalopolis,  he  lodged  at  the  house  of  Philopoe- 
meu,  who  gave  him  the  kindest  reception.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  considering  the  gravity  of  his  whole  conduct,  the  greatness  of  his  sen- 
timents, the  frugality  of  his  life,  and  the  regularity  of  his  manners,  that 
rendered  him  invincible  and  incorruptible  by  money.  Timolaus  was  so 
astonished  at  all  he  saw,  that  he  did  not  dare  so  much  as  to  mention  to 
Philopoemen  the  present  he  was  come  to  offer  him  ;  so  that,  giving  some 
other  pretence  to  his  journey,  he  returned  as  he  came.  Timolaus  was 
sent  again,  but  was  not  more  successful  than  before.     At  last,  going  a 

*  A  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  crowns. 
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third  time,  he  Jfentured  (but  with  great  reluctance)  to  acquaint  Pliilo- 
poeinen  with  the  good  will  of  the  Spartans. 

Philopoemeu  heard  hira  with  great  tranquillity  ;  but  the  instant  he  had 
done  speaking,  he  went  to  Sparta  ;  where,  after  expressing  the  highest 
gratitude  to  the  Spartans,  he  advised  them  not  to  lay  out  their  money  in 
bribing  and  corrupting  such  of  their  friends  as  were  men  of  probity, 
because  they  might  always  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  virtue  and  wisdom 
without  expense  to  themselves  ;  but  to  keep  their  gold  to  purchase  and 
corrupt  the  wicked,  and  those  who,  in  councils,  perplexed  and  divided 
the  city  by  their  seditious  disorders  ;  in  order  that,  being  paid  for  their 
silence,  they  might  not  occasion  so  many  distractions  in  the  government. 
'  For  it  is  much  more  adviseable  (added  he)  to  stop  an  enemy's  mouth, 
than  that  of  a  friend.'  Such  was  the  disinterestedness  of  Philopoemen. 
Let  the  reader  compare  these  great  and  noble  sentiments  wrfh  the  base- 
ness of  these  grovelling  wretches  whose  whole  study  is  to  heap  up  riches. 

Thoas  had  repaired  to  the  court  of  Antiochus,  and  by  the  mighty  pro- 
mises he  made  that  prince,  by  all  he  told  him  concerning  tiie  present 
state  of  Greece,  and  especially  of  the  resolutions  whicii  had  been  taken 
in  the  general  assembly  of  the  ^tolians,  he  ensraged  him  to  set  out  im- 
mediately for  that  country.  He  went  with  such  precipitation,  that  he 
did  not  give  himself  time  to  concert  the  necessary  measures  for  so  impor- 
tant a  war,  nor  carry  with  him  a  sufficient  number  of  troops.  He  left 
behind  him  Lampsacus,  Troas,  and  Smyrna,  three  powerfu"!  cities,  which 
he  ought  to  have  reduced  before  he  declared  war  ;  but  Antiochus,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  troops  that  were  marching  to  join  him  from  Syria 
and  the  East,  brought  only  ten  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse. 
These  troops  would  hardly  have  sufficed,  had  he  been  to  possess  himself 
only  of  a  naked  and  defenceless  country,  without  having  so  formidable  an 
enemy  as  the  Romans  to  oppose. 

He  arrived  first  at  Demetrias :  and  from  thence,  after  receiving  the 
decree  which  bad  been  sent  by  the  ^tolians  and  their  ambassador,  he 
went  to  Lamia,  where  their  assembly  was  iield.  He  was  received  there 
with  the  highest  demonstrations  of  joy.  He  began  with  apologizing  for 
his  being  come  with  much  fewer  troops  than  they  expected  ;  insinflating 
that  his  expedition  was  a  proof  of  the  zeal  ho  had  for  their  interest, 
since,  at  the  first  signal  they  gave  him,  he  was  come,  notwithstanding 
the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and  without  waiting  till  all  things  were 
ready  ;  but  that  their  expectations  should  soon  be  atiswered  :  tliat  as 
soon  as  the  season  for  navigation  should  arrive,  they  should  see  all 
Greece  filled  with  arms,  men,  and  horses,  and  all  the  sea-coasts  covered 
with  galleys  :  that  he  would  spare  neither  expense,  paina,  nor  danger, 
for  the  deliverance  of  Greece,,  and  to  acquire  for  the  yElolians  the  first 
rank  in  it:  lliat,  with  his  numerous  armies,  there  would  arrive  from 
Asia  convoys  of  every  kind  ;  that  all  he  desired  of  them  was,  only  to- 
provide  his  troops  with  whatever  might  be  necessary  for  their  present 
suhsiislence.     Having  ended  his  speech  he  withdrew. 

The  most  judicious  in  the  assembly  saw  plainly  that  Antiochus,  instead' 
of  an  effectual  and  present  succour,  as  he  had  promised,  gave  them  little 
more  than  hopes  and  promises.  They  could  have  wished  that  they  had 
chosen  him  only  as  arbiter  and  mediator  between  them  and  the  Jlomans, 
and  not  leader  of  the  war.     However,  Thoas  having  gained  a  majority. 
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caused  Antiochus  to  be  nominated  generalissimo.— Thirty  of  th«ir  prin- 
cipal men  were  appointed  for  his  council  whenever  he  should  think  proper 
to  deliberate  with  them. 

SECT.  VI.— ANTIOCHUS  POSSESSES  HIMSELF  OF  ALL 
EUBCEA— THE  ROMANS  PROCLAIM  WAR  AGAINST  HIM. 
ANTIOCHUS  IS  DEFEATED  NEAR  THERMOPYL.^. 

[A.  M.  3813.  Ant.  J.  C.  191.]— The  first  subject  on  which  the  king 
and  the  jEtolians  deliberated  was,  with  what  enterprise  they  should 
begin.  It  was  thought  adviseable  to  make  a  second  attempt  on  Chalcis  ; 
and  thereupon  the  troops  set  out  for  that  city  without  loss  of  time. 
When  they  were  near  it,  the  king  permitted  the  principal  iEtolians  to 
have  a  conference  with  such  citizens  of  Chalcis,  as  were  come  out  of  it 
on  their  arrival.  The  iEtolians  urged  them  in  the  strongest  terras  to 
conclude  an  alliance  with  Antiochus,  but  without  breaking  their  treaty 
with  the  Romans.  They  declared,  that  this  prince  was  come  into  Greece, 
not  to  make  it  the  seat  of  war,  but  actually  to  deliver  it,  and  not  merely 
in  words  as  the  Romans  had  done:  that  nothing  could  be  of  greater 
advantage  to  the  cities  of  Greece,  than  to  live  in  amity  with  both  those 
power,  because  that  the  one  would  always  defend  them  against  the  other, 
and  that  by  these  means  they  would  hold  both  in  respect :  that  they 
would  do  well  to  consider,  in  case  they  should  not  agree  to  the  proposal 
now  made  them,  the  great  danger  to  which  they  would  expose  themselves, 
as  the  aid  thiy  might  expect  from  the  Romans  was  at  a  great  distance, 
whereas  the  king  was  present  and  at  their  gates. 

Miction,  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Chalcis,  replied,  that  he  could 
not  guess  what  people  it  was  that  Antiochus  came  to  deliver,  and  for 
whose  sake  he  had  left  his  kingdom,  and  was  come  into  Greece  :  that  he 
knew  of  no  city  garrisoned  by  Roman  soldiers,  nor  that  paid  the  least 
tribute  to  the  Romans,  or  complained  of  being  oppressed  by  them  :  that 
as  for  the  inhabitants  of  Chalcis,  they  had  no  occasion  for  a  deliverer, 
as  they  were  free  ;  nor  of  a  defender,  as  they  enjoyed  the  sweets  of 
peace,  under  the  protection,  and  with  the  amity,  of  the  Romans  :  that 
they  did  not  refuse  the  amity,  either  of  the  king  or  of  the  ^toliahs  ;  but 
that,  if  they  would  show  themselves  friends,  the  first  thing  they  were 
desired  to  do  was,  to  leave  their  island  :  that  they  were  fully  determined, 
neither  to  admit  them  into  their  city,  nor  to  make  any  alliance  with  them, 
but  in  concert  with  the  Romans. 

When  this  answer  was  reported  to  the  king,  as  he  had  brought  but 
few  troops,  and  was  not  able  to  force  the  city,  he  reselved  to  return  to 
Demetrias.  So  imprudent  and  ill-concerted  a  first  step  did  him  no  honour, 
and  was  no  good  omen  with  regard  to  the  future. 

,  They  now  addressed  themselves  to  another  quarter,  and  endeavoured 
to  bring  over  the  Achaeans  and  Athamanians.  The  former  gave  audience 
to  the  ambassadors  of  Antiochus  and  those  of  the  JEtolians  at  Mge, 
where  their  assembly  was  held,  in  presence  of  Quintius  the  Roman 
general. 

Antiochus's  ambassador  spoke  first.  He  was  a  vain  man  (as  those 
generally  are  who  live  in  the  courts  and  at  the  expense  of  princes) ;  and 
fancying  himself  a  great  orator,  he  spoke  with  an  imposing  and  empha- 
tical  tone  of  voice.     He  told  them,  that  an  innumerable  body  o£ cavalry 

VOL.    III.  R 
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was  passing  the  Hellespont  into  Europe,  consisting  partly  of  cuirassiers, 
and  partly  of  bowmen,  who,  even  when  they  were  flying  on  horseback, 
turned  about,  and  discharged  their  arrows  with  the  surest  aim.  To  this 
cavalry,  which,  according-  to  him,  was  able  by  itself  to  overwhelm  the 
united  forces  of  Europe,  he  added  a  more  numerous  infantry;  the  Dahse, 
the  Medes,  the  Elymaeans,  the  Cadusians,  and  many  other  terrible  un- 
known nations.  With  regard  to  the  fleet,  he  affirmed  that  it  would  be 
so  large,  that  no  harbour  of  Greece  could  contain  it;  the  right  wing  was 
to  be  composed  of  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  ;  the  left  of  Aradians  and  the 
the  Sidetes  of  Pamphylia  ;  nations  who  were  allowed  universally  to  be 
the  best  and  most  experienced  mariners  in  the  world  ;  that  it  would  be 
to  no  purpose  to  enumerate  the  immense  sums  which  Antiochus  was 
bringing  with  him,  every  one  knowing  that  the  kingdoms  of  Asia  had 
always  abounded  in  gold:  that  they  were  to  judge,  in  proportion,  of  the 
rest  of  the  military  preparations:  that  consequently  the  Romans  would 
not  now  have  to  do  with  a  Philip  or  a  Hannibal ;  the  latter  being  only  a 
citizen  of  Carthage,  and  the  former  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
Macedonia  ;  but  with  a  prince  who  was  sovereign  of  all  Asia  and  part  of 
Europe ;  that  nevertheless,  though  he  was  come  from  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  East,  purely  to  restore  the  liberty  of  Greece,  he  did  not 
require  any  article  from  the  Achceans,  that  should  interfere  with  the 
fidelity  they  miglit  imagine  they  owed  the  Romans,  their  first  friends 
and  allies:  that  he  did  not  desire  them  to  unite  their  arms  with  liis 
against  that  people,  but  only  to  stand  neuter,  and  not  declare  for  either 
party. 

Archidamus,  the  JEtolian  ambassador,  spoke  to  the  same  effect;  ad- 
ding, that  the  safest  and  wisest  course  the  Achaeans  could  take,  would 
be,  to  remain  mere  spectators  of  the  war,  and  to  wait  in  peace  for  the 
event  without  sharing  in  t,  or  incurring  any  hazard.  Then  growing 
warmer  as  he  went  on,  he  threw  out  invectives  and  reproaches  against 
the  Romans  in  general,  and  against  Quintius  in  particular.  He  called 
them  an  ungrateful  people,  who  had  forgotten  that  they  owed  to  the 
bravery  of  the  JEtolians,  not  only  the  victory  they  had  gained  over 
Philip,  but  their  general's  life  and  the  safely  of  their  army.  For  what, 
continued  he,  did  Quintius  do  in  this  battle,  worthy  a  great  captain? 
He  declared,  that  he  himself  had  observed  him  during  the  engagement 
•wholly  employed  in  consulting  the  auspices,  in  sacrificing  victims,  and 
offering  up  vows,  like  nn  augur,  or  a  priest,  whilst  himself  was  exposing 
his  person  and  life  to  the  enemy's  darts,  for  hisdefiticeand  preservation. 
To  this  Quintius  answered,  that  it  was  plain  wliicli  party  Archidamus 
had  studied  to  please  by  this  speech  ;  that  knowing  the  Achseans  were 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  disposition  and  character  of  the  TEtolians, 
whose  courage  consisted  solely  in  words,  not  in  actions,  he  had  not  en- 
deavoured to  conciliate  their  esteem,  but  had  studied  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  king's  ambassadors,  and,  by  their  means,  with  the  king 
himself,  that  if  the  world  had  not  known  till  now.  what  it  was  that  had 
formed  the  alliance  between  Antiochus  and  the  ^i^ioliar.s,  the  speeches 
made  by  tlie  ambassadors  showed  it  visibly  enough,  that  on  both  sides, 
nothing  but  boasting  and  falsehood  had  been  employed  :  that  by  vaunt- 
ing of  troops  which  they  did  not  possess,  they  seduced  and  puffed  up  the 
vanity  of  each  other  by  false  promises  and  vain  hopes ;    the  .^tolians 
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asserting  boldly  on  one  side  (as  you  have  just  now  heard)  that  they  had 
defeated  Philip,  and  preserved  the  Roiiiaos ;  and  that  all  the  cities  of 
Greece  were  ready  to  declare  fcr  /Etolia;  and  tlie  king,  on  the  other 
side,  affirming,  that  he  was  going  to  bring  into  the  field  innumerable 
bodies  of  liorse  and  foot,  and  to  cover  the  .sea  with  his  fleets.  'This,' 
says  he,  'puts  me  in  mind  of  an  entertainment  given  me  in  Chalcis,  by  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  very  worthy  man,  who  treats  his  guests  in  the  best 
manner.  Surprised  at  the  prodigious  quantity  and  variety  of  dishes 
that  were  served  up.  we  asked  him  how  it  was  possible  for  him,  in  the 
month  of  June,  to  get  together  so  great  a  quantity  of  game.  My  friend, 
who  was  not  vain-glorious  like  these  people,  only  fell  a  laughing,  and 
owned  sincerely,  that  what  we  took  for  game  was  nothing  but  swine's 
flesh,  seasoned  several  ways,  and  cooked  up  with  difl'erent  sauces.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  tlie  king's  troops  which  have  been  so  highly 
extolled,  and  whose  number  has  been  vainly  multiplied  in  mighty  names. 
For  these  Dahae,  Medes,  Cadusians  and  Elymaeans,  are  all  but  one  nation, 
and  a  nation  of  slaves  rather  than  of  soldiers.  Why  may  not  I,  Achseans, 
represent  to  you  all  the  movements  and  expeditious  of  this  great  king, 
Avho  one  moment  hurries  to  the  assembly  of  tlie  jEtolians,  there  to  beg 
for  provisions  and  money  ;  and  the  next  goes  in  person  to  the  very  gates 
of  Chalcis,  from  which  he  is  obliged  to  retire  with  ignominy.  Antiochus 
has  very  injudiciously  given  credit  to  the  jEtolians,  and  they,  with  as 
little  judgment,  have  believed  Antiochus.  This  ought  to  teach  you  not 
to  suffer  yourselves  to  be  imposed  upon,  but  to  rely  upon  the  good  faith 
of  the  Romans,  which  you  have  so  often  experienced.  I  am  surprised 
they  can  venture  to  tell  you,  that  it  will  be  safest  for  you  to  stand  neuter, 
and  to  remain  only  spectators  of  the  war.  That  would  indeed  be  a  sure 
method  ;  I  mean,  to  beconae  the  prey  of  the  victor.' 

The  Achaeans  were  neither  long  nor  divided  in  their  deliberations,  ana 
the  result  was,  that  they  should  declare  war  against  Antiochus  and  the 
TEtolians.  Immediately,  at  the  request  of  Quintius,  they  sent  five  hun- 
dred men  to  the  aid  of  Chalcis,  and  the  like  number  to  Athens.  Antiochus 
received  no  greater  satisfaction  from  the  Boeotians,  who  answered,  that 
they  would  deliberate  upon  what  was  to  be  done,  when  that  prince  should 
come  into  Boeotia. 

In  the  mean  time,  Antiochus  made  a  new  attempt,  and  advanced  to 
Chalcis  with  a  much  greater  body  of  troops  than  before.  And  now  the 
faction  against  the  Romans  prevailed,  and  the  city  opened  its  gates  to 
him.  The  rest  of  the  cities  soon  following  their  example,  he  made  him- 
self master  of  all  Eubcea.  He  fancied  he  had  made  a  great  acquisition, 
in  having  reduced  so  considerable  an  island  in  his  first  campaign.  But 
can  that  be  called  a  conquest,  where  there  are  no  enemies  to  make  oppo- 
sition? 

But  terrible  ones  were  making  preparations  agaiBSt  that  prince.  The 
Romans,  after  consulting  the  will  of  the  gods  by  omens  and  auspices, 
proclaimed  war  against  Antiochus  and  his  adherents.  Processions  were 
appointed  during  two  days,  to  implore  the  aid  and  protection  of  the  gods. 
They  made  a  vow  to  solemnize  the  great  games  for  ten  days,  in  case 
they  should  be  successful  in  the  war,  and  to  make  offerings  in  all  the 
temples  of  the  gods.  What  a  reproach  would  so  religious,  though  blind 
a  paganism,  reflect  on  Christian  generals,  who  should  be  ashamed  of 
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piety  and  religion !  At  the  same  time  they  omitted  no  human  means  to 
their  success.  The  senators  and  inferior  magistrates  were  forbidden  to 
remove  to  any  distance  from  Rome,  from  which  they  could  not  return 
the  same  day  ;  and  five  senators  were  not  allowed  to  be  absent  from  it 
at  the  same  time.  The  love  of  their  country  took  place  of  every  thing. 
Acilius  the  consul,  to  whom  Greece  had  fallen  by  lot,  ordered  his  troops 
to  assemble  at  Brundusium  on  the  fifteenth  of  May;  and  set  out  from 
Rome  himself  some  days  before. 

About  the  same  time  ambassadors  from  Ptolemy,  Philip,  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  Masinissa,  arrived  there,  to  oflFer  the  Romans  money,  corn, 
men,  and  ships.  The  senate  said,  that  the  people  of  Rome  thanked  them, 
but  would  accept  of  nothing  except  the  corn,  and  that  upon  condition  of 
paying  for  it.     They  only  desired  Philip  to  assist  the  consul. 

In  the  mean  time  Antiochus,  after  having  solicited  many  cities,  either 
by  his  envoys  or  in  person,  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him,  %vent  to 
Demefrias,  and  there  held  a  conncil  of  war  with  the  chief  commanders 
of  his  army,  on  the  operations  of  the  oampaign  that  was  going  to  open. 
Hannibal,  who  was  now  restored  to  favour,  was  present  at  it,  and  his 
opinion  was  first  asked.  He  began,  by  insisting  on  the  paramount  ne- 
cessity of  using  the  utmost  endeavours  to  engage  Philip  in  Antiochus's 
interest;  which,  he  <:ni(l,  was  so  important  a  step,  that  if  it  succeeded, 
they  might  assure  themselves  of  the  success  of  the  war.  '  And  indeed 
(says  he)  as  Philip  alone  sustained  so  long  the  whole  weight  of  the  Ro- 
man power,  what  may  not  be  expected  from  a  war  in  which  the  two 
greatest  kings  of  Europe  and  Asia  will  unite  their  forces  ;  especially  as 
the  Romans  will  have  those  against  them  in  it,  who  gave  them  the  supe- 
riority before  ;  I  mean  the  jEtolians  and  Athamanians,  to  whom  alone, 
as  is  well  known,  they  were  indebted  for  victory.  Now,  who  can  doubt 
but  Philip  may  easily  be  brought  over  from  the  Roman  interest,  if  what 
Thoas  has  so  often  repeated  to  the  king,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  cross 
into  Greece,  be  true,  that  this  prince,  highly  incensed  to  see  himself  re- 
duced to  a  shameful  servitude  under  the  name  of  peace,  wails  only  an 
opportunity  to  declare  himself?  And  could  he  ever  hope  one  more 
favourable  than  that  which  now  offers  itself?'  If  Philip  should  refuse 
to  join  Antiochus,  Hannibal  advised  him  to  send  his  son  Seleucus  at  the 
head  of  the  army  he  had  in  Thrace,  to  lay  waste  the  frontiers  of  Mace- 
donia, and  by  that  means  to  render  Philip  incapable  of  assisting  the 
Romans. 

He  insisted  on  a  still  more  important  point,  and  asserted,  as  he  had 
always  done,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reduce  the  Romans,  except 
in  Italy  ;  which  had  been  his  reason  for  always  advising  Antiochus  to 
begin  the  war  there  :  that  since  another  course  had  been  taken,  and  the 
king  was  at  that  time  in  Greece  ;  it  was  his  opinion,  in  tiie  present  state 
of  affairs,  that  the  king  ought  to  send  immediately  for  all  his  troops  out 
of  Asia  ;  and  not  rely  on  the  jEtolians,  or  his  other  allies  of  Greece, 
•who  possibly  might  fail  him  on  a  sudden  :  that  the  instant  those  forces 
should  arrive,  it  would  be  proper  to  march  townrds  those  coasts  of 
Greece,  which  are  opposite  to  Italy,  and  order  his  fleet  to  set  sail  thither 
also  ;  that  he  should  employ  half  of  it  to  alarm  and  ravage  the  coasts  of 
Italy;  and  keep  the  other  lial  fin  some  neighbouring  harbour,  in  order 
to  seem  upon  the  point  of  crossing  into  Italy  ;  and  actually  to  keep  him- 
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self  in  readiness  to  do  so,  in  case  a  favourabli;  opportunity  should  pre- 
sent itself.  By  this  means,  said  he,  the  Romans  will  be  kept  at  home, 
from  the  necessity  of  defending  their  own  coasts  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
it  will  be  the  best  method  for  carrying  the  war  into  Italy,  the  only  place, 
(in  his  opinion)  where  the  Romans  could  be  conquered.  'These  (con- 
tinued Hannibal)  are  my  thoughts,  and  if  I  am  not  so  well  qualified  for 
presiding  in  anether  war,  I  ought  at  least  to  have  learned,  by  ray  good 
and  ill  successes,  how  to  act  in  the  field  against  the  Romans.  My  zeal 
and  fidelity  may  be  depended  upon.  As  to  the  rest,  I  beseech  the  gods 
to  prosper  all  your  undertakings,  whatsoever  they  may  be.' 

The  council  could  not  but  approve  at  that  time  of  what  Hannibal  had 
said,  and  indeed  it  was  the  only  good  advice  that  could  be  given  Antic- 
chus  in  the  present  posture  of  his  affairs.  However,  he  complied  only 
with  the  article  which  related  to  the  troops  of  Asia  :  and  immediately 
sent  orders  to  Polyxenides,  his  admiral,  to  bring  them  over  into  Greece. 
With  regard  to  all  the  rest  of  Hannibal's  plan,  his  courtiers  and  flat- 
terers diverted  him  from  putting  it  in  execution,  by  assuring  him  that  he 
could  not  fail  of  being  victorious  :  that  should  he  follow  Hannibal's 
plan,  all  the  honour  would  be  ascribed  to  Hannibal,  because  he  had 
formed  it :  that  the  king  ought  to  have  all  the  glory  of  the  war,  and  for 
that  reason  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  draw  up  another  plan,  without 
regarding  that  of  the  Carthaginian.  In  this  manner  are  the  best  counsels 
frustrated,  and  the  most  powerful  empires  ruined. 

The  king,  having  joined  the  troops  of  the  allies  to  his  own,  made  him- 
self master  of  several  cities  of  Thessaly ;  he  was  however  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Larissa,  Behius,  the  Roman  prsetor,  having  sent  it  a 
speedy  aid,  after  which  he  retired  to  Demetrias. 

From  thence  he  went  to  Chalcis,  where  he  fell  distractedly  in  love 
with  the  daughter  of  the  person  at  whose  house  he  lodged.  Though  he 
was  upwards  of  fifty,  he  was  so  passionately  fond  of  that  girl,  who  was 
not  twenty,  that  he  resolved  to  marry  her.  Forgetting  the  two  great 
enterprises  he  had  formed,  the  war  against  the  Romans  and  the  deliver- 
ance of  Greece,  he  spent  the  rest  of  the  winter  in  feasts  and  diversions 
on  the  occasion  of  his  nuptials.  This  taste  for  pleasure  soon  communi- 
cated itself  from  the  king  to  the  whole  court,  and  occasioned  an  universal 
neglect  of  military  discipline. 

He  did  not  awake  out  of  the  lethargy  into  which  this  effeminate  life 
had  thrown  him,  till  news  was  brought  that  Acilius  the  consul  was  ad- 
vancing towards  him  in  Thessaly  with  the  utmost  diligence.  Immedi- 
ately the  king  set  out ;  and  finding  at  the  place  appointed  for  the  ren- 
dezvous but  a  very  small  number  of  the  confederate  troops,  whose 
officers  told  him,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them,  though  they  had  used 
their  utmost  endeavours,  to  bring  more  forces  in  the  field ;  he  then 
found,  but  too  late,  now  much  he  had  been  imposed  upon  by  the  splendid 
promises  of  Thoas  ;  and  the  truth  of  Hannibal's  words,  that  it  would 
not  be  safe  for  him  to  rely  on  the  troops  of  such  allies.  All  he  could  do 
at  that  time  was,  to  seize  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  to  send  to  the 
iEtolians  for  a  reinforcement.  Either  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or 
contrary  winds,  had  prevented  the  arrival  of  the  Asiatic  forces,  which 
Polyxenides  was  bringing,  and  the  king  had  only  those  troops  which  he 
had  brought  the  year  before,  which  scarce  exceeded  ten  thousand  men. 
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Antloehus  imagined  he  had  proTided  sufflclently  for  his  security  against 
the  Romans,  who  were  advancing  against  him,  by  having  seized  tlie 
pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  strengthening  tlie  natural  fortifications  of  that 
place  with  intrenchments  and  walls.  The  consul  came  forward,  deter- 
mined to  attack  him.  Most  of  his  offlcers  and  soldiers  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  war  against  Philip.  These  he  animated,  by  putting  them 
in  mind  of  the  famous  victory  they  had  gained  over  that  king,  who  was  a 
much  braver  prince,  and  infinitely  more  practised  in  military  affairs,  than 
Antiochus  ;  who,  being  newly  married,  and  enervated  by  pleasures  and 
revelling,  vainly  fancied  that  war  was  to  be  carried  on  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  nuptials  are  solemnized.  Acilius  had  dispatched  Cato,  who  acted 
under  him  as  lieutenant,  with  a  large  detachment,  in  quest  of  some  bye- 
path  that  led  to  the  hill  above  the  enemy.  Cato,  after  inexpressible 
fatigues,  went  over  the  mountains,  through  the  same  path  where  Xerxes 
and  Brennns  afterwards  opened  themselves  a  passage  :  when  falling  sud- 
denly on  some  soldiers,  whom  he  met  there,  he  soon  put  them  to  flight. 
Immediately  he  orders  the  trumpets  to  sound,  and  advances  at  the  head 
of  his  detachment  sword  in  hand,  and  with  great  shouts.  A  body  of  six 
hundred  iEtolians,  who  guarded  some  of  the  eminences,  seeing  him  come 
down  the  mountains,  take  to  flight,  and  retire  towards  their  army,  where 
they  spread  universal  terror.  At  the  same  instant  the  consul  attacks 
Antiochus's  intrenchments  with  all  his  troops,  and  forces  them.  The 
king,  having  his  teeth  shattered  by  a  stone,  was  in  such  excessive  pain, 
that  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  field.  After  his  retreat,  no  part  of  his 
army  dared  to  stand  their  ground,  and  wait  the  coming  up  of  the  Romans. 
The  rout  now  became  general  in  a  place  where  there  were  scarcely  any 
outlets  to  escape  through  ;  for  on  one  side  they  were  stopped  by  deep 
fens,  and  on  the  other  by  craggy  rocks  ;  so  that  there  was  no  getting  oflT 
either  on  the  right  or  left.  The  soldiers,  however,  crowding  and  push- 
ing forward,  to  avoid  the  enemy's  swords,  threw  one  another  into  the 
morasses  and  down  the  precipices,  in  which  manner  a  great  number  of 
them  perished. 

After  the  battle  was  over,  the  consul  embraced  Cato  a  long  time  in  his 
arms,  who  was  still  hot  and  out  of  breath  ;  and  cried  out  aloud,  in  the 
transports  of  his  joy,  that  neither  himself  nor  the  Romans  could  ever 
reward  his  services  as  they  deserved.  Cato,  who  was  now  lieutenant- 
sreneral  under  Acilius,  had  been  consul,  and  had  commanded  the  armies 
in  Spain  :  but  he  did  not  think  that  the  accepting  of  a  subaltern  employ- 
ment for  the  service  of  his  country,  was  any  disgrace  to  him  :  and  this 
was  a  frequent  practice  among  the  Romans.  In  the  mean  time  the  vic- 
torious army  continued  the  pursuit,  and  cut  to  pieces  all  Antiochus's 
forces,  five  hundred  excepted,  with  whom  he  escaped  to  Chalcis.  Acilius 
sent  Cato  to  Rome,  with  the  news  of  this  victory,  and  related  in  his  let- 
ters, how  greatly  his  lieutenant  had  contributed  to  it.  It  is  noble  in  a 
general  to  do  justice  in  this  manner  to  the  merit  of  another,  and  not  to 
suffer  so  mean  a  passion  as  jealousy  to  harbour  in  his  heart.  The  ar- 
rival of  Cato  at  Rome  filled  the  citizens  with  a  joy  so  much  the  greater, 
as  they  had  been  very  apprehensive  of  the  success  of  the  war  against  so 
powerful  and  renowned  a  prince.  Orders  were  thereupon  given  for  pub- 
lic prayers  and  sacrifices  to  be  offered  up  to  the  gods,  by  way  of  thanks- 
giving, for  three  days  together. 
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The  reader  has  doubtless  observed,  with  admiration,  how  careful  the 
heathens  were  to  begin  and  end  all  their  wars  with  solemn  acts  of  reli- 
gion ;  endeavouring  in  the  first  place,  by  vows  and  sacrifices,  to  acquir« 
the  favour  of  those  whom  they  lionoured  as  gods,  and  afterwards  return- 
ing them  public  and  solemn  thanks  for  the  success  of  their  arms.  This 
was  a  double  testimony  which  they  paid  to  an  important  and  capital 
truth,  the  tradition  of  which  (of  equal  antiquity  with  the  world)  has  been 
preserved  by  all  nations  ;  that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being  and  a  Provi- 
dence, which  presides  over  all  human  events.  This  laudable  custom  is 
observed  regularly  among  us,  and  it  is  only  among  Christians,  in  strict- 
ness of  speech,  that  it  may  be  called  a  religious  custom.  1  only  wish 
that  one  practice  were  added  to  it,  which  certainly  corresponds  with  the 
intention  of  our  superiors  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  political ;  I  mean, 
that  prayers  were  offered  up  at  the  same  time  for  those  brave  officers 
and  soldiers  who  have  shed  their  blood  in  the  defence  of  their  country. 

The  victory  gained  over  Antiochus  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of 
all  the  cities  and  fortresses  which  that  prince  had  taken,  and  especially 
of  Chalcis  and  all  Eubcea.  The  consul,  after  his  victory,  discovered 
such  a  moderation  on  all  occasions,  as  reflected  greater  honour  on  him 
than  the  victory  itself. 

Thougli  the  iEtolians,  by  their  injurious  and  insolent  conduct,  had 
rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  the  least  regard,  Acilius,  however, 
endeavoured  to  bring  thein  over  by  gentle  methods.  He  represented, 
that  experience  ought  to  teach  them,  how  little  they  could  depend  on 
Antiochus  ;  that  it  was  not  yet  too  late  for  them  to  have  recourse  to  the 
clemency  of  the  Romans  :  that,  to  give  an  unexceptionable  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  repentance,  they  must  surrender  to  him  Heraclea,  their 
capital  city.  These  remonstrances  being  all  to  no  purpose,  he  saw 
plainly  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  employ  force,  and  accordingly  he 
besieged  that  place  with  all  his  troops.  Heraclea  was  a  very  strong 
city  of  great  extent,  and  able  to  make  a  long  and  vigorous  defence.  The 
consul  having  employed  the  balistse,  catapultse,  and  all  the  other  engines 
of  war,  attacked  the  city  in  four  places  at  the  same  time.  The  besieged 
defended  themselves  with  inexpressible  courage,  or  rather  fury.  They 
immediately  repaired  such  parts  of  the  wall  as  were  beaten  down.  In 
their  frequent  sallies,  they  charged  with  a  violence  it  was  scarce  possible 
to  support,  for  they  fought  in  the  highest  despair  They  burned  in  an 
instant  the  greatest  part  of  the  machines  employed  against  them.  The 
attack  was  continued  in  this  manner  for  four  and  twenty  days,  without 
the  least  intermission,  either  day  or  night. 

It  was  plain,  that  as  the  garrison  did  not  consist  of  near  so  many  forces 
as  the  Roman  army,  it  must  necessarily  be  greatly  weakened  by  such 
violent  and  continued  exertions.  And  now  the  consul  formed  a  new  plan. 
He  discontinued  the  attack  at  twelve  every  night,  and  did  not  renew  it 
till  about  nine  the  next  morning.  The  ^tolians,  not  doubting  that  this 
proceeded  from  the  excessive  fatigue  of  the  besiegers,  and  pursuaded 
that  they  were  as  much  exhausted  as  themselves,  took  advantage  of  the 
repose  allowed  them,  and  retired  at  the  same  time  with  the  Romans. 
They  continued  this  practice  for  some  time  ;  but  the  consul  having  drawn 
off  his  troops  at  midnight,  as  usual,  at  three  in  the  morning  assaulted 
the  city  in  three  places  only  ;    placing  at  the   fourth  a  body  of  troops, 
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who  were  commanded  not  to  move  till  a  signal  should  be  given.  Such 
vEtoIians  as  were  asleep,  being  very  drowsy  and  heavy  from  fatigue, 
were  waked  with  the  utmost  difficulty  ;  and  those  who  wire  awake  ran 
up  and  down  at  random  wherever  the  noise  called  them.  At  day-break, 
the  signal  being  given  by  the  consul,  the  assault  was  made  on  that  part 
of  the  city  which  had  not  yet  been  attacked;  and  from  whence  the  be- 
sieged, on  that  account,  had  drawn  off  their  people.  The  city  was  taken 
jn  an  instant,  and  the  iEtolians  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation  into 
the  citadel.  The  general  suffered  the  city  to  be  plundered,  not  so  much 
from  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge,  as  to  reward  the  soldiers,  who,  till 
now,  liad  not  been  allowed  to  plunder  any  of  the  cities  they  had  taken- 
As  the  citadel  was  in  want  of  provisions,  it  could  not  hold  out  long ;  and 
accordingly,  at  the  first  assault,  the  garrison  surrendered.  Among  the 
prisoners  was  Damocritus,  a  person  of  the  greatest  distinction  among  the 
yEtolians,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  answered  Quintius, 
'That  he  would  bring  to  him  in  Italy  the  decree  by  which  he  had  just 
"before  called  in  Antiochus/ 

At  the  same  time  Philip  was  besieging  Lamia,*  which  was  but  seven 
miles  from  Heraclea.  It  did  not  hold  out  long  after  the  latter  was  taken. 
Some  days  before  the  surrender  of  Heraclea,  the  ^tolians  had  deputed 
ambassadors,  with  Thoas  at  their  head,  to  Antiochus.  The  king  pro- 
mised them  a  speedy  succour,  gave  them  immediately  a  considerable 
sura  of  money,  and  kept  Thoas,  who  staid  very  willingly  with  him  to 
hasten  the  execution  of  his  promises. 

The  jEtolians,  who  were  exceedingly  discouraged  by  the  taking  of 
Heraclea,  considered  how  they  might  best  put  an  end  to  a  war,  which 
had  already  been  attended  with  very  unhappy  eflfects,  and  might  have 
much  worse.  But  the  populace  not  approving  the  conditions  of  peace 
which  were  prescribed,  the  negotiation  came  to  nothing. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  consul  laid  siege  to  Naupactus,  in  which  the 
^tolians  had  shut  themselves  up  with  all  their  forces.  The  siege  had 
already  been  carried  on  two  months,  when  Quintius,  who  during  this 
time  had  been  employed  in  Greece,  in  various  concerns,  came  thither  and 
joined  the  consul.  The  destruction  of  that  city  would  involve  almost  the 
whole  nation  in  the  same  fate.  The  usage  which  Quintius  had  met  with 
from  the  JEtolians,  had  given  him  the  greatest  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  them.  However,  he  was  movi-d  with  compassion,  when  he  saw 
them  on  the  brink  of  destruction  ;  and  therefore  he  advanced  so  near  the 
walls,  as  to  be  known  by  the  besieged.  The  city  was  reduced  to  the  last 
extremities.  A  rumour  being  spread  that  Quintius  was  approaching, 
immediately  the  citizens  ran  from  all  quarters  to  the  walls.  Those  un- 
fortunate people  stietching  forth  their  hands  towards  Quintius,  and 
calling  him  by  his  name,  all  burst  into  tears,  and  implored  his  assistance 
with  the  most  mournful  cries.  Quintius,  moved  with  their  condition  even 
to  shedding  of  tears,  expressed  by  his  gesture  that  he  could  do  nothing 
for  them,  and  returned  to  the  consul.  In  their  conversation  he  repre- 
sented, that  as  he  had  overcome  Antiochus,  it  was  but  lost  time  to  con- 
tinue the  siege  of  those  two  cities,  and  that  the  year  of  his  command  was 
pear  expiring.    Acilius  agreed  with  him;    but  being  ashamed  to  raise 

•  Both  Lamia  and  Heraclea  were  in  Phthiotis. 
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the  siege,  he  left  Quintlus  at  liberty  to  act  as  he  pleased.  The  latter 
advancing  near  the  walls  a  second  time,  the  mournful  cries  were  again 
heard,  and  the  citizens  besought  him  to  take  compassion  of  them.  Quin- 
tlus, by  a  sign  with  his  hand,  bid  them  send  deputies  to  him;  when 
immediately  Phicneas  and  the  principal  citizens  came  out,  and  threw 
themselves  al  his  feet.  Seeing  them  in  that  humble  posture,  '"Vour 
calamity  (says  he)  banishes  from  my  mind  all  thoughts  of  resentment 
and  revenge.  You  now  find  that  all  things  have  happened  as  I  foretold 
you  they  would;  and  you  have  not  the  consolation  of  being  able  to  say, 
that  none  of  these  misfortunes  were  owing  to  yourselves.  But  destined 
as  I  am,  by  Providence,  to  preserve  Greece,  your  ingratitude  shall  not 
cancel  my  inclination  to  do  good.  Depute  therefore  some  persons  to  the 
consul,  and  beg  a  truce  for  as  much  time  as  may  suffice  for  sending  am- 
bassadors to  Rome,  in  order  to  make  your  submissions  to  the  senate.  I 
will  be  your  mediator  and  advocate  with  the  consul.'  They  followed 
Quintius's  advice  in  every  thing.  The  consul  granted  them  a  truce, 
broke  up  the  siege,  and  marched  back  his  army  to  Phocis. 

King  Philip  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  congratulate  the  Romans 
on  the  happy  success  of  this  campaign,  and  to  oflfer  presents  and  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods  in  the  Capitol.  They  were  received  there  with  the 
highest  marks  of  distinction,  and  the  Romans  gave  up  to  them  Deme- 
trius, the  son  of  Philip,  who  had  been  a  hostage  in  their  city.  Thus 
ended  the  war  with  the  Romans  carried  on  against  Antiochus  in  Greece. 

SECT.  VIT.— L.  SCIPIO  IS  APPOINTED  TO  CARRY  ON  THE 
WAR  AGAINST  ANTIOCHUS.— THE  RHODIANS  DEFEAT 
HANNIBAL  IN  A  SEA-FIGHT.— THE  CONSUL  MARCHES 
AGAINST  ANTIOCHUS,  AND  GAINS  A  SIGNAL  VICTORY 
OVER  HIM  NEAR  MAGNESIA.— THE  KING  OBTAINS  A 
PEACE.— DISPUTE  BETWEEN  EUMENES  AND  THE  RHO- 
DIANS. 

[A.  M.  8813.  Ant.  J.  C.  191.]— Whilst  the  affairs  I  have  just  related 
■were  passing  in  Greece,  Antiochus  lived  easy  and  undisturbed  in  Ephe- 
sus,  relying  on  the  assurances  of  his  flatterers  and  courtiers,  that  he  had 
no  reason  to  be  under  any  apprehensions  from  the  Romans,  who  (they 
declared)  did  not  intend  to  cross  into  Asia.  Hannibal  was  the  only  per- 
son capable  of  rousing  him  from  this  lethargy.  He  told  the  king  plainly, 
that  instead  of  entertaining  vain  hopes,  and  suffering  him  to  be  lulled 
asleep  by  irrational  and  improbable  discourse,  he  might  be  assured,  that 
he  would  soon  be  obliged  to  fight  the  Romans  both  by  sea  and  land,  in 
Asia,  and  for  Asia  ;  and  that  he  must  resolve,  either  to  renounce  the 
empire  of  it,  or  to  defend  it  sword  in  hand,  against  eneiuies,  who  aspired 
at  no  less  than  the  conquest  of  the  whole  world. 

The  king  then  became  sensible  of  the  great  danger  he  was  in,  and 
immediately  sent  orders  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  troops  from  the  East 
which  were  not  yet  arrived.  He  also  fitted  out  a  fleet,  embarked,  and 
sailed  to  the  Chersonesus.  He  there  fortified  Lysimachia,  Sestos,  Aby- 
dos,  and  other  cities  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  prevent  the  Romans  from 
crossing  into  Asia  by  the  Hellespont ;  and  this  being  done,  he  returned 
to  Ephesus. 

Here  it  was  resolved,  in  a  great  council,  to  venture  a  naval  engage- 
jnent.     Pol\  xenides,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  was  ordered  to  go  in  search  of 
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G.  Livius,  wlio  commanded  that  of  the  Romans,  which  was  just  before 
arrived  in  the  JEgean  sea,  and  to  attack  it.  They  met  near  mount  Cory- 
chus  in  Ionia.  The  battle  was  fought  with  great  bravery  on  both  sides; 
but  at  last  Polyxenides  was  beaten,  and  obliged  to  fly.  Ten  of  his  ships 
were  sunk,  thirteen  taken,  and  he  escaped  with  the  rest  to  Ephcsus. 
The  Romans  sailed  into  the  harbour  of  Cana,  in  ^tolia,  drew  their  ships 
ashore,  and  fortified  nith  a  strong  iiitrenchment  and  rampart,  the  place 
where  they  laid  them  up  for  the  whole  winter. 

Antiochus,  at  the  time  this  happened,  was  in  Magnesia,  assembling 
his  land  forces.  News  being  brought  that  his  fleet  was  defeated,  he 
marched  towards  the  coast,  and  resolved  to  equip  another  so  powerful, 
as  might  be  able  to  preserve  the  empire  of  those  seas.  For  this  purpose, 
he  refitted  such  ships  as  had  been  brought  off,  reinforced  them  with 
new  ones,  and  sent  Hannibal  into  Syria,  to  fetch  those  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia.  He  also  gave  part  of  his  army  to  Seleucus  his  son,  whom  he 
sent  into  iEtolia,  to  watch  the  Roman  fleet,  and  awe  all  the  country 
round,  and  marched  in  person  with  the  rest  into  winter-quarters  in 
Phrygia. 

During  these  transactions,  the  iElolian  ambassadors  arrived  at  Rome, 
where  they  pressed  to  be  admitted  to  an  audience,  because  the  truce  was 
near  expiring.  Quintius,  who  was  returned  from  Greece,  employed  all 
his  influence  in  their  favour.  But  he  found  the  senate  very  much  exas- 
perated against  the  JEtolians.  They  were  considered,  not  as  common 
enemies,  but  as  a  people  so  very  uncivilized  and  unsocial,  that  it  would 
be  to  no  purpose  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  them.  After  several  days' 
debate,  in  which  they  were  neither  allowed  nor  refused  peace,  two  pro- 
posals were  made  to  them,  and  left  to  their  option  ;  these  were,  either 
to  submit  entirely  to  the  will  of  the  senate,  or  to  pay  a  thousand  talents,* 
and  to  acknowledge  all  those  for  their  friends  or  enemies,  who  were  such 
to  the  Romans.  As  the  iEtolians  desired  to  know  particularly  how  far 
they  were  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  senate,  no  express  answer  was 
made  them.  They  therefore  withdrew,  without  obtaining  any  thing,  and 
were  ordered  to  leave  Rome  that  very  day,  and  Italy  in  a  fortnight. 

[A.  M.  3814..  Ar.t.  J.  ('.  ItX).]— The  next  year,  tlie  Romans  gave  the 
command  of  the  land  armies,  which  Acilius  had  before,  to  L.  Cornelius 
Scipio,  the  new  consul  under  whom  Scipio  Africanus,  his  brother,  had 
offered  to  serve  as  lieutenant.  The  senate  and  people  of  Rome  were 
very  desirous  of  trying,  whether  of  the  two,  Scipio  or  Hannibal,  the 
conqueror  or  the  conquered,  would  be  of  the  greater  service  to  the  army 
in  winch  he  should  fight.  The  command  of  the  fleet,  which  Livius  had 
before,  was  given  to  L.  7Emilius  Regillus. 

The  ciuisul  being  arrived  in  vEtolia,  did  not  trifle  away  his  time  in 
besieging  one  town  after  another  ;  hut,  wholly  attentive  to  his  principal 
view,  after  granting  the  JEtolians  a  six  months'  truce,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  full  lime  for  sending  a  second  embassy  to  Rome,  he  resolved 
to  march  his  army  through  Thcssaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  and  from 
thence  to  cross  over  into  Asia.  However,  he  tliought  it  adviseable  pre- 
viously to  inform  himself  how  Philip  might  stand  affected.  This  prince 
gave  the  army  such  a  reception  as  might  be  expected  from  the  most 

♦  About  lfiO,O00h 
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faithful  and  most  zealous  ally.  At  its  arrival,  as  well  as  departure,  he 
furnished  it  with  all  necessary  refreshments  and  supplies,  with  a  truly 
royal  munificence.  In  the  entertainments  which  he  made  for  the  consul, 
his  brotl'.er,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  Romans,  he  discovered  an  easy 
graceful  air;  and  such  a  i)oliteness  as  was  very  pleasins^  to  Sci[)io  Afri- 
canus.  For  this  f^reat  man,  who  excelled  in  every  thing,  was  not  an 
enemy  to  a  certain  elegance  of  manners  and  noble  generosity,  provided 
they  did  not  degenerate  into  luxury. 

The  praise  which  Livy  gives  Seipio  in  this  place,  is  also  very  honour- 
able to  Philip.  He  had  at  that  time  for  his  guests,  tlie  most  illustrious 
personages  in  the  world,  a  Roman  consul,  and  at  the  same  time  general 
of  the  armies  of  that  republic  ;  and  what  was  still  more,  Scipio  Africanus, 
that  consul's  brother.  Profusion  is  usual,  and  in  some  measure  pardon- 
able, on  these  occasions  ;  and  yet  nothing  of  that  kind  appeared  in  the 
reception  which  Philip  gave  to  his  guests.  He  regaled  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  became  a  great  prince  ;  and  with  a  magnificence  that  suited 
their  dignity  and  his  own,  which,  however,  at  the  same  time  was  far 
from  discovering  the  least  pomp  or  ostentation,  and  was  much  heightened 
by  his  engaging  demeanour,  and  by  the  care  he  took  to  set  before  his 
guests  with  taste  and  decorum  whatever  might  be  most  agreeable  to  them. 
'  Malta  in  eo  dexteritas  et  humanitas  visa.'  These  personal  qualities, 
in  the  opinion  of  Scipio,  did  Philip  greater  honour,  and  gave  his  guests 
a  more  advantageous  idea  of  him,  than  the  most  sumptuous  profusion 
could  have  done.  This  excellent  taste  on  both  sides,  so  uncommon  in 
princes  and  great  men,  is  a  fine  model  for  persons  of  their  high  rank. 

The  consul  and  his  brother,  in  return  for  the  noble  and  generous  re- 
ception TFhich  Philip  had  given  the  army,  remitted  liim  in  the  name  of 
the  Roman  people,  who  had  invested  them  with  full  powers  for  that 
purpose,  the  remainder  of  the  sum  he  was  to  pay  them. 

Philip  seemed  to  make  it  his  duty,  as  well  as  pleasure,  to  accompany 
the  Roman  army  ;  and  to  supply  it  with  necessaries  of  every  kind,  not 
only  in  Macedonia  but  as  far  as  Thrace.  His  experience  how  much  the 
Roman  forces  were  superior  to  his  own,  and  his  inability  to  shake  oflF 
the  yoke  of  obedience  and  submission,  always  grating  to  kings,  obliged 
him  to  cultivate  the  good  opinion  of  a  people  on  whom  his  future  fate 
depended;  and  it  was  wise  in  him  to  do  that  with  a  good  grace,  which 
he  would  otherwise  in  some  measure  have  been  obliged  to  do.  For  in 
reality  it  was  scarce  possible  for  him  not  to  retain  a  very  strong  resent- 
ment against  the  Romans,  on  account  of  the  condition  to  which  they  had 
reduced  him  ;  for  kings  are  never  able  to  accustom  themselves  to  depend 
on  and  submit  to  others. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Roman  fleet  advanced  towards  Thrace,  to  favour 
the  passage  of  the  consul's  troops  into  Asia.  Polyxenides,  Antiochus's 
admiral,  who  was  a  Rhodian  exile,  by  a  stratagem,  defeated  Pausistratus, 
who  commanded  the  Rhodian  fleet,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Romans.  He  attacked  him  by  surprise  in  the  harbour  of  Samos, 
and  burnt  or  sunk  nine-and-twenty  of  his  ships  ;  and  Pausistratus  him- 
self lost  his  life  in  this  engagement.  The  Rhodians,  so  far  from  being 
discouraged  by  this  great  loss,  meditated  only  how  to  revenge  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  incredible  diligence,  they  fitted  out  a  more  powerful 
fleet  than  the  former.     It  joined  that  of  ^milius,  and  both  fleets  sailed 
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towards  Elea,  to  aid  Eumenes,  whom  Seleucus  was  hesleglnj?  in  his 
capital.  This  succour  arrived  very  seasonably,  Euintnes  being  just  on 
the  point  of  being  reduced  by  the  enemy.  Diophanes  tiie  Achsean  who 
had  formed  himself  under  the  famous  Philopoemen,  obliged  the  enemy  to 
raise  the  siege.  He  had  entered  the  city  with  a  thousand  foot  and  a 
hundred  horse.  At  the  head  of  his  own  troops  only,  and  in  sight  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  did  not  dare  to  follow  him,  he  performed  actions  of  such 
extraordinary  bravery,  as  obliged  Seleucus  at  length  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  quit  the  country. 

The  Rhodian  fleet  being  afterwards  detached  in  quest  of  Hannibal, 
who  was  bringing  to  the  king  that  of  Syria  and  PhcEnicia,  the  Rhodians 
singly  fought  him  on  the  coasts  of  Pamphylia.  By  the  goodness  of  their 
ships,  and  the  dexterity  of  their  seamen,  they  defeated  that  great  captain, 
drove  him  into  the  port  of  Megiste,  near  Patara  ;  and  there  blocked  him 
up  so  close,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  act,  or  be  of  any  service 
to  the  king. 

The  news  of  this  defeat  came  to  Antiochus,  much  about  the  time  that 
advice  was  brought,  that  the  Roman  consul  was  advancing  by  hasty 
marches  into  Macedonia,  and  was  preparing  to  pass  the  Hellespont  and 
enter  Asia.  Antiochus  tlien  saw  the  imminent  danger  he  was  in,  and 
made  haste  to  take  all  possible  methods  for  preventing  it. 

He  sent  ambassadors  to  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia,  to  inform  him  of 
the  design  which  the  Romans  had  of  entering  Asia.  They  were  ordered 
to  disj)lay,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  fatal  consequences  of  that  enter- 
prise:  that  ihey  were  coming  with  a  design  to  destroy  all  the  kingly 
governments  in  the  world,  and  leave  no  other  empire  than  that  of  the 
Romans:  that  after  having  subdued  Philip  and  Nabis,  they  were  now 
preparing  to  attack  him  :  that  should  he  have  the  ill  fortune  to  be  over- 
come, the  conflagration  spreading,  would  soon  reach  Bithynia:  that 
as  to  Eum*:nes,  no  aid  could  be  expected  from  him.  as  he  had  voluntary 
submitted  himself,  and  put  on  the  chains  of  the  Romans  with  his  own 
hands. 

These  motives  had  made  a  great  impression  on  Prusias  ;    but  the  let- 
ters which  he  received  at  the  same  time  from  Scipio  the  consul  and  his 
brother,  contributed  very  much  to  remove  his  fears  and  suspicions.    The 
latter  represented  to  him,  that  it  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  Ro- 
mans, to  bestow  the  greatest  honours  on  such  kings  as  sought  their  alli- 
ance ;    and  he  mentioned  several  examples  of  that  kind,  in  which  he 
himself  had  been  concerned.     He  said,  that  in  Spain,  several  princes,^ 
who,  before  they  were  favoured  with  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  had 
made  a  very  inconsiderable  figure,   were  since  become  great  kinus  :   that 
Masinissa  had  not  only  been  restored  to  his  kingdom,  but  that  the  domi- 
nions of  Syphax  had  been  added  to  it,  whereby  he  was  become  one  of 
the  most  powerful   potentates  of  the  universe:    that  Philip  and  Nabis, 
though  vanquished  by  Quintius.  had  nevertheless  been  suff"ered  to  sit 
peaceably  on  the  throne  :    that  in  their  preceding  year  the  tribute  which 
Philip  had  agreed  to  pay,  was  remitted,  and  his  son,  who  was  a  hostage 
in  Rome,  sent  back  to  him;    that  as  to  Nabis,  he  would  have  been  on 
the  throne  at  that  time,  had  he  not  lost  his  life  by  the  treachery  of  the 
jEtolians. 
The  arrival  of  Ltvius,  who  had  cotumandcd  the  fleet,  and  whom  the 
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Romans  had  sent  as  their  ambassador  to  Prusias,  fully  determined  him. 
He  made  it  clear  to  him,  which  party  might  naturally  be  expected  to  be 
victorious :  and  how  much  safer  it  would  be  for  him  to  rely  on  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Romans,  than  on  that  of  Antioclius. 

This  king  being  disappointed  ofthe  hopes  he  had  entertained  of  bring- 
ing over  Prusias  to  his  interest,  now  meditated  only  how  he  might  best 
oppose  the  passage  of  the  Romans  into  Asia,  and  prevent  its  being  made 
the  seat  of  war.  He  imagined  that  the  most  effectual  way  to  do  this, 
would  be,  to  recover  the  empire  ofthe  seas,  of  which  he  had  been  almost 
dispossessed  by  the  loss  of  the  two  battles  related  above  ;  that  then  he 
might  employ  his  fleets  against  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  he  pleased  : 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  transport  an  army  into 
Asia  by  the  Hellespont,  or  by  any  other  way,  when  his  fleets  should  be 
wholly  employed  to  prevent  it.  Antiochus  therefore  resolved  to  hazard 
a  second  battle,  and  for  that  purpose  went  to  Ephesus  where  his  fleet 
lay.  He  there  reviewed  it,  put  it  in  the  best  condition  he  was  able, 
furnished  it  abundantly  with  all  things  necessary  to  another  engagement, 
and  sent  it  once  more  under  the  command  of  Polyxenides,  in  quest  of  the 
enemy,  with  orders  to  fight  them.  What  determined  his  resolution  was, 
his  having  received  advice  that  a  great  part  of  the  Rhodian  fleet  conti- 
nued near  Patara  ;  and  that  king  Euraenes  had  sailed  with  his  whole 
fleet  to  Chersonesus,  to  join  the  consul. 

Polyxenides  came  up  with  ^milius  and  the  Romans  near  Myonncsus, 
a  maritime  city  of  Ionia,  and  attacked  their  fleet  with  as  little  success 
as  before.  iEmilius  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  obliged  him  to 
retire  to  Ephesus,  after  having  sunk  or  burnt  twenty-nine  of  his  ships, 
aod  taken  thirteen, 

Antiochus  was  so  struck  with  the  news  of  this  defeat,  that  he  seemed 
entirely  disconcerted  ;  and  as  if  he  had  been  on  a  sudden  deprived  of  his 
senses,  he  took  such  measures  as  were  evidently  contrary  to  his  interest. 
In  his  consternation,  he  sent  orders  for  withdrawing  his  forces  out  of 
Lysimachia  and  the  other  cities  ofthe  Hellespont,  to  prevent  their  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  ofthe  enemy,  who  were  marching  towards  those  parts, 
with  a  design  of  crossing  into  Asia;  whereas,  the  only  means  that  re- 
mained to  hinder  this,  would  have  been  to  leave  those  troops  in  the 
places  where  they  were.  For  Lysimachia,  being  very  strongly  fortified, 
might  have  hild  out  a  long  siege,  perhaps  till  the  winter  was  very  far 
advanced,  which  would  have  greatly  incommoded  the  enemy,  by  the  want 
of  provisions  and  forage;  and  during  that  interval,  he  might  have  taken 
measures  for  an  accommodation  with  the  Romans. 

He  not  only  committed  a  great  error  in  drawing  his  forces  out  of  those 
places  at  a  time  when  they  were  most  necessary  in  them,  but  did  it  in  so 
precipitate  a  manner,  that  his  troops  left  all  the  ammunition  and  provi- 
sions (of  which  he  had  laid  up  very  considerable  quantities)  behind  them 
in  those  cities.  By  this  means,  when  the  Romans  entered  them,  they 
found  ammunition  and  provisions  in  such  great  plenty,  that  they  seemed 
to  have  been  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  their  army  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  passage  ofthe  Hellespont  was  so  open,  that  they  carried 
over  their  army  without  the  least  opposition,  at  that  very  part  where  the 
enemy  might  have  disputed  it  with  them  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
We  have  here  an  evident  instance  of  what  is  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
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Scriptures,  that  when  God  is  determined  to  punish  and  destroy  a  king- 
dom, he  deprives  either  the  king,  his  commanders,  or  ministers,  of  coun- 
sel, prudence,  and  courage.     With  this  he  makes  the  prophet  Isaiah 
threaten  his  people.—'  For  behold,  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  doth 
take  away  from  Jerusalem,  and  from  Judah,  the  stay  and  the  staff.     The 
mighty  man,  and  the  man  of  war,  the  judge  and  the  prophet,  and  the 
prudent,  nnd  the  ancient.    The  captain  of  fifty,  and  the  honourable  man, 
and  the  counsellor,  and  the  cunning  artificer,  and  the  eloquent  orator.'* 
But  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  the  pagan  historian  says 
here  expressly,  and  repeats  it  twice,  that   '  God  took  away  the  king's 
judgment,  and  overthrew  his  reason  ;  a  punishment  (says  he)  that  always 
happens,  when  men  are  upon  the  point  of  falling  into  some  great  cala- 
mity.'     The  expression  is  very  strong;    'God  overthrew  the  king's 
reason.'     He  took  from  him,  that  is,  he  refus(  d  him,  sound  sense,  pru- 
dence, and  judgment :  he  banished  from  his  mind  every  salutary  thought; 
he  confused  him,  and  made  liim  even  averse  to  all  the  good  counsel  that 
could  be  given  him.     This  is  wlial  David  besought  God  to  do  with  re- 
gard to  Ahitophel,  Absalom's  minister: — 'O  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  turn  the 
counsel  of  Ahitophel  into  foolishness.'     The  word  in  the  Latin  version 
is  very  strong,  infitua  :  the  import  of  which  is,  how  prudent  soever  his 
counsels  may  be,  make  them  appear  foolish  and  stupid  to  Absalom;  and 
they  accordingly  did  appear  so.     'And  Absalom  and   all  the  men  of 
Israel  said.  The  counsel  of  Hushai,  the  Archite,  is  better  than  the  coun- 
sel of  Ahitophel :  for  the  Lord  had  appointed  to  defeat  the  good  counsel 
of  Ahitophel,  to  the  intent  that  the  I^ord  might  bring  evil  upon  Absalom.' 
The  Romans,  being  come  into  Asia,  halted  some  time  at  Troy,  which 
they  considered  as  the  cradle  whence  they  had  sprung,  and  as  their  pri- 
mitive country,  from  whence  jEneas  had  set  out  to  settle  in  Italy.     The 
consul  offered  up  sacrifices  to  Minerva,  who  presided  over  the  citadel. 
Both  parties  were  overjoyed,  much  after  the  same  manner  as  fathers  and 
children,  who  meet  after  a  long  separation.     The  inhabitants  of  this  city, 
seeing  their  posterity  conquerors  of  the  West  and  of  Africa,  and  laying 
claim  to  Asia,  as  a  kingdom  that  had  been  possessed  by  their  ancestors, 
imagined  they  saw  Troy  rise  out  of  its  ashes  in  greater  splendour  than 
ever.     On  the  other  side,  the  Romans  were  infinitely  delighted  to  see 
themselves  in  the  ancient  abode  of  their  forefathers,  who  had  given  birth 
to  Rome  :  and  to  contemplate  the  temples  and  statues  of  the  deities  which 
they  had  in  common  with  that  city. 

When  advice  was  brought  to  Antiochus  that  the  Romans  had  passed 
the  Hellespont,  he  began  to  think  himself  undone.  He  now  wouhl  have 
been  very  glad  to  deliver  himself  from  a  war  in  wliich  he  had  engaged 
rashly,  and  without  examining  seriously  all  its  consequences.  This 
made  him  resolve  to  send  an  embassy  to  ihe  Romnns,  to  propose  condi- 
tions of  peace.  A  religious  ceremony  liad  retarded  the  march  of  their 
army,  it  having  halted  for  several  days  that  weie  festivals  at  Rome,  in 
which  the  sacred  shields,  called  Ancilia,  were  carried  in  solemn  proces- 
sion with  great  pomp.  Scipio  Africanus,  who  was  one  of  the  Salii,  or 
priests  of  Mars,  whose  oflfice  was  to  keep  these  shields,  had  not  crossed 
the  sea  yet ;    for  being  one  of  the  Salii,  he  could  not  leave  the  place 

*  Isaiah  iii.  1,  2,  3. 
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where  the  festival  was  solemnizing,  so  that  the  army  was  obliged  to  wait 
for  him.  Wliat  a  pity  it  was,  that  persons  of  so  much  religion  were  no 
better  illuminated,  and  did  not  direct  their  worship  to  more  proper  ob- 
jects !  This  delay  gave  the  king  some  hopes  ;  for  he  had  imagined  that 
the  Romans,  immediately  upon  their  arrival  in  Asia,  would  have  attacked 
him  on  a  sudden.  Besides,  the  cliaracter  he  had  heard  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  of  his  greatness  of  soul,  his  generosity  and  clemency  to  tliose  he 
had  conquered  both  in  Spain  and  Africa,  gave  him  hopes  that  this  great 
man,  now  satiated  with  glory,  would  not  be  averse  to  an  accommodation  ; 
especially  as  he  had  a  present  to  make  him,  whicli  could  not  be  infinitely 
agreeable.  This  was  his  own  son,  a  child,  who  had  been  taken  at  sea, 
as  he  was  going  in  a  boat  from  Chalcis  to  Oreum,  according  to  Livy. 

Heraclides,  of  Byzantium,  who  was  the  spokesman  in  this  embassy, 
opened  his  speech  with  saying,  that  the  very  circumstance  which  had 
frustrated  all  the  rest  of  the  negotiations  for  peace  between  his  master 
and  the  Romans,  now  made  him  hope  for  success  in  the  present ;  because 
all  the  difficulties  which  had  hitherto  prevented  their  taking  effect,  were 
entirely  removed  :    that  the  king,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  complaints  of  his 
still  keeping  possession  of  any  city  in  Europe,  had  abandoned  Lysima- 
chia  :    that  as  to  Smyrna,  Lampsacus,  and  Alexandria  in  the  Troad,  he 
was  ready  to  give  tliem  up  to  the  Romans,  and  any  other  city  belonging 
to  their  allies  which  they  sliould  demand  of  him  :    that  he  would  consent 
to  pay  to  the  Romans  half  the  expenses  of  this  war.     He  concluded  with 
exhorting  them  to  call  to  mind  the  uncertainty  and  vicissitude  of  human 
affairs,  and  not  lay  too  great  a  stress  on  their  present  prosperity  :  that 
they  ought  to  rest  satisfied  with  making  Europe,  whose  extent  was  so 
immense,  the  boundaries  of  their  empire  :  that  if  they  were  ambitious  of 
joining  some  part  of  Asia  to  it,  the  king  would  acquiesce  with  their 
desire,  provided  that  the  limits  of  it  were  clearly  settled.     The  ambas- 
sador imagined  that  these  proposals,  which   seemed  so   advantageous, 
could  not  be  rejected  ;  but  the  Romans  judged  differently.     With  regard 
to  the  expense  of  the  war,  as  the  kinghad  very  unjustly  been  the  occasion 
of  it,  they  were  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  defray  the  whole  ;  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  his  withdrawing  the  garrisons  he  had  in   Ionia  and 
JEolia  ;  but  pretended  to  restore  liberty  to  all  Asia,  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  had  done  to  Greece,  which  could  not  be  effected  unless  the  king 
abandoned  all   Asia  on  this  side  mount  Taurus.     Heraclides,  not  being 
able  to  obtain  any  thing  in  the  public  audience,  endeavoured,  pursuant  to 
his  instructions,  to  conciliate  in  private  Scipio  Africanus.     He  began  by 
assuring  him,  that  the  king  would  restore  him  his  son   without  ransom. 
Afterwards,  being  very  little  acquainted  with  Scipio's  greatness  of  soul, 
and  the  character  of  the  Romans,  he  promised  him  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  assured  him  that  he  might  entirely  dispose  of  all  things  in  the  king's 
power  if  he  could  mediate  a  peace  for  him.     To  these  overtures,  Scipio 
made  the  following  answer  :  '  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  you  ignorant 
both  of  my  character  and  that  of  the  Romans,  as  you  are  unacquainted 
even  with  the  condition  of  the  prince  who  sent  you  hither.     If  (as  you 
assert)  the  uncertainty  of  the  fate  of  arms  should  prompt  us  to  grant  you 
peace  upon  easier  terms,   your  sovereign  ought  to  have  kept  possession 
of  Lysimachja,  in  order  to  have  shut  us  out  of  the  Chersonesus  ;  or  else 
he  ought  to  have  met  us  in  the  Hellespont  to  have  disputed  our  passage 
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into  Asia.  But,  by  abandoning  them  to  us,  he  put  the  yoke  on  his  own 
neck  ;  so  that  all  he  now  has  to  do,  is,  to  submit  to  whatever  conditions 
WQ  shall  think  fit  to  prescribe.  Among  the  several  offers  he  makes  me, 
I  cannot  but  be  strongly  affected  with  that  which  relates  to  the  giving 
me  back  my  son  ;  I  hope  the  rest  will  never  have  the  power  to  tempt  me. 
As  a  private  man  I  can  promise  to  preserve  eternally  the  deepest  sense 
of  gratitude,  for  so  precious  a  gift  as  he  offers  me  in  my  son  ;  but  as  a 
public  one,  he  must  expect  nothing  from  me.  Go,  therefore,  and  tell 
him,  in  my  name,  that  the  best  counsel  I  can  give  him,  is  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  and  not  reject  any  articles  of  peace  which  may  be  proposed  to 
him.  This  is  the  best  advice  I  can  give  him,  as  a  good  and  faithful  friend. 

Antiochus  thought  that  the  Romans  could  not  have  prescribed  harder 
conditions  had  they  conquered  him,  and  such  a  peace  appeared  to  him  as 
fatal  as  the  most  unfortunate  war.  He  therefore  prepared  for  a  battle, 
as  the  Romans  did  also  on  their  side.  The  king  was  encamped  at  Thy- 
atira,  where  hearing  that  Scipio  lay  ill  at  Elea,  he  sent  his  son  to  him. 
This  was  a  remedy  that  operated  both  on  the  body  and  mind,  and  re- 
stored both  joy  and  health  to  the  sick  and  afflicted  father.  After  embracing 
him  a  long  time  in  his  arms,  '  Go,  (says  he  to  the  envoys)  and  thank  the 
king  from  me,  and  tell  him  that  at  present  the  only  testimony  I  can  give 
him  of  my  gratitude,  is,  to  advise  him  not  to  fight  till  he  hears  of  my 
being  arrived  in  the  camp.'  Perhaps  Scipio  thought,  that  a  delay  of 
some  days  would  give  the  king  an  opportunity  of  reflecting  more  seri- 
ously than  he  had  hitherto  done,  and  incline  him  to  conclude  a  solid 
peace. 

Although  the  superiority  of  Antiochus's  forces,  which  were  much  more 
numerous  than  those  of  the  Romans,  might  be  a  powerful  motive  to  in- 
duce him  to  venture  a  battle  immediately  ;  nevertheless,  the  wisdom  and 
authority  of  Scipio,  whom  he  comsidered  as  his  last  refuge  in  case  any 
calamitous  accident  should  befall  him,  prevailed  over  the  former  consi- 
deration. He  passed  the  Phrygian  river  (it  is  thought  to  be  the  Hermus)^ 
and  posted  himself  near  Magnesia,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Sipylus,  where 
he  fortified  his  camp  so  strongly,  as  not  to  fear  being  attacked  in  it. 
The  consul  followed  soon  after.  The  armies  continued  several  days  in 
sight,  during  which  Antiochus  did  not  once  move  out  of  his  camp.  His 
array  consisted  of  seventy  thousand  foot,  twelve  thousand  horse,  and 
fifty-four  elephants.  That  of  the  Romans  was  composed,  in  the  whole, 
of  but  thirty  thousand  men,  and  sixteen  elephants.  The  consul,  finding 
that  the  king  kept  quiet,  summoned  his  council,  to  debate  on  what  was 
te  be  done,  in  case  he  should  persist  in  refusing  to  venture  a  battle.  He 
represented,  that  as  the  winter  was  at  hand,  it  would  be  necessary,  not- 
withstanding the  severity  of  the  season,  for  the  soldiers  to  keep  the 
field;  or,  if  they  should  go  into  winter  quarters,  to  discontinue  the  war 
till  the  year  following.  The  Romans  never  showed  so  much  contempt 
for  an  enemy  as  on  this  occasion  ;  ihey  all  cried  aloud,  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  march  immediately  against  the  enemy  :  to  take  advantage  of 
the  ardour  of  the  troops,  who  were  ready  to  force  the  pallisades,  and 
pass  the  intrenchments,  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  camp,  in  case  they 
would  not  quit  it.  There  is  some  probability  that  the  consul  was  de- 
sirous of  anticipating  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  since  his  presence  only 
would  have  considerably  diminished  the  glory  of  his  success. 
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The  ncxl  day,  tli«  consul,  after  Viewing  tbe  situation  of  tire  cwiip, 
advanced  witii  liis  army  towarils  it  in  order  of  battie.  The  king,  fearing 
tliat  a  longer  delay  would  lessen  tiie  courage  of  liis  own  soldiers,  aud 
animate  the  enemy,  at  last  marched  out  with  his  troops,  and  both  sides 
prepared  for  a  decisive  battle.  Every  thing  was  uniform  enough  in  the 
consul's  army,  with  regard  to  liie  men  as  well  as  arras.  It  consisted  of 
two  Roman  legions,  of  five  thousand  four  huiidred  men  each,  aud  two 
such  bodies  of  Latine  infantry.  The  Romans  were  posted  in  the  centre, 
and  the  Latines  in  the  two  wings,  the  left  of  which  extended  towards 
the  river.  The  tirst  line  of  the  centre  was  composed  of  pikeraen,  or 
Ilastati,  the  second  of  Principes,  and  the  third  of  Triarii  ;*  these,  pro- 
perly speaking,  composed  the  main  body.  On  the  side  of  the  right 
wing,  to  cover  and  sustain  it,  the  consul  had  posted  on  the  same  line, 
three  thousand  Achcean  infantry  and  auxiliary  forces  of  Euraenes  ;  and, 
in  a  column,  three  thousand  horse,  eight  hundred  of  which  belonged  to 
Eumenes,  and  the  rest  to  the  Romans.  He  posted  at  the  extremity  of 
this  wing,  the  light-anned  Trallians  and  Cretans.  It  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  left  wing  in  this  manner,  because  the  river 
and  its  banks,  which  were  very  steep,  seemed  a  sufficient  rampart. 
Nevertheless,  four  squadrons  of  horse  were  posted  there.  To  guard  the 
carap,  they  left  two  thousand  Macedonians  and  Thracians,  who  followed 
the  army  as  volunteers.  The  sixteen  elephants  were  posted  behind  tiie 
Triarii,  by  way  of  reserve,  and  as  a  rear-guard.  It  was  not  thought 
proper  to  oppose  them  to  those  of  the  enemy,  not  only  because  the  latter 
were  greatly  superior  in  number,  but  because  the  African  elephants 
which  were  the  only  ones  the  Romans  had,  were  veiy  much  inferior  both 
in  size  and  strength  to  those  of  India,  and  tlierefore  were  not  able  to 
oppose  them.  The  king's  army  was  more  varied,  both  as  to  the  different 
nations  which  composed  it,  and  the  disparity  of  their  arms.  Sixteen 
thousand  foot,  armed  after  the  Macedonian  fashion,  who  composed  the 
phalanx,  formed  also  the  main  body.  This  phalanx  was  divided  into  ten 
bodies,  each  of  fifty  men  in  front  by  thirty-two  deep,  and  two  elephants 
Were  posted  in  each  of  the  intervals  which  separated  them.  This  formed 
the  principal  strength  of  the  army. 

Tbesightof  the  elephants  inspired  terror.  Their  size,  which  in  itself  was 
very  remarkable,  was  increased  by  the  ornament  of  their  heads,  and 
their  plumes  of  feathers,  which  were  embellished  with  gold,  silver,  pur- 
ple, and  ivory  ;  vain  ornaments,  which  invite  an  enemy  by  the  hopes  of 
plunder,  and  are  no  defence  to  an  army.  The  elephants  carried  towers 
on  their  backs,  in  which  were  four  fighting  men,  besides  the  guides.  To 
the  right  of  this  phalanx  was  drawn  up  in  a  column,  part  of  the  cavalry, 
fifteen  hundred  Asiatic  Gauls,  three  thousand  cuirassiers  completely 
armed,  and  a  thousand  horse,  the  flower  of  the  Medes  and  other  neigh- 
bouring nations.  A  body  of  sixteen  elephants  were  posted  next  in  files. 
A  little  beyond  was  the  king's  regiment,  composed  of  the  Argyraspides, 
so  called  from  their  arms  being  of  silver.  After  tluni  twelve  hundred 
Dahae,  to  whom  two  thousand  five  hundred  Mysians  v/ere  Joined.  All 
these  were  bowmen.  Then  three  thousand  light-armed  Cretans  and 
Trallians.  The  right  wing  was  closed  by  four  tiiousand  slingers  and 
archers,  half  Cyrleans  and  lialf  Elymaians.     Tlie  left  wing  was  drawn 

*  These  are  the  names  of  the  three  different  bodies  of  troops,  of  whidi 
the  infantry  of  the  Roman  legions  sonsist«d. 
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up  much  after  ttie  stme  manner,  except  that  before  part  of  the  cavalry, 
the  chariots,  armed  with  scythes,  were  posted  with  the  camels,  mounted 
by  Arabian  bowmen,  whose  thin  swords  (in  order  that  the  riders  might 
reach  the  enemy  from  tlie  baclt  of  these  beasts)  were  six  feet  long.  The 
king  commanded  the  right ;  Seleucus  his  son,  and  Antipater  his  nephew, 
the  left ;  and  three  lieutenant-generals  the  main  body. 

A  thick  fog  rising  it  the  morning,  the  sky_  grew  so  dark,  that  it  was 
not  possible  for  the  king's  soldiers  to  distinguish  one  another,  and  act  in 
concert,  on  account  of  their  great  extent;  and  the  damp,  occasioned  by 
this  fog,  softened  very  much  the  bow-strings,  the  slings,  and  thongs 
which  were  used  for  throwing  javelins.  The  Romans  did  not  suffer  near 
so  much,  because  they  used  scarce  any  but  heavy  arras,  swords,  and 
javelins  :  and  as  the  front  of  their  army  was  of  less  extent,  they  could 
the  eaiier  see  one  another. 

The  chariots,  armed  with  scythes,  which  Antiochus  had  flattered  himself 
would  terrify  the  enemy,  and  throw  them  into  confusion,  first  occasioned 
the  defeat  of  bis  own  forces.  King  Eumenes,  who  knew  both  where 
their  strength  and  weakness  lay,  opposed  to  them  the  Cretan  archers, 
the  slingers,  and  cavalry,  who  discharged  javelins  ;  commanding  them 
to  charge  thoin,  n<".t  in  R  body,  but  in  small  platoons  ;  and  to  pour  on 
them,  from  every  quarter,  a  shower  of  darts,  stones,  and  javelins  ;  shout- 
ing as  loud  as  possible  all  tho  while.  The  horses,  frightened  at  these 
shouts,  ran  away  with  tho  chariots,  scour  the  field  on  all  sides,  and  turn 
against  their  own  troops,  as  well  as  the  camels.  That  empty  terror  thus 
removed,  they  fight  hand  to  hand. 

But  this  soon  proved  the  destruction  of  the  king's  army  ;  for  the  troops 
which  were  posted  near  these  chariots,  having  been  broken  and  put  to 
flight  by  their  disorder,  left  every  part  naked  and  defenceless,  even  to 
the  very  cuirassiers.  The  Roman  cavalry  vigorously  cliarging  the  lat- 
ter, it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  stand  the  shock,  so  tliat  they  were 
broken  Immediately,  many  of  them  being  killed  on  the  spot,  because  the 
weight  of  their  arms  would  not  permit  them  to  fly.  The  whole  left  wing 
was  routed,  which  spread  an  alarm  through  the  main  body,  formed  by 
the  phalanx,  and  threw  it  into  disorder.  And  now  the  Roman  legions 
charged  it  with  advantage  ;  the  soldiers  who  composed  the  phalanx  not 
having  an  opportunity  to  nse  their  long  pikes,  because  those  who  fled 
had  taken  refuse  amongst  them,  and  prevented  their  actiniJr,  whilst  the 
Romans  pourefl  their  javelins  upon  them  from  all  sides.  The  elephants 
drawn  up  in  thb  intervals  of  the  phalanx  were  of  no  service  to  it.  The 
Roman  soldierp,  who  had  been  used  to  fight  in  tlie  wars  in  Africa  against 
those  animals,  had  learned  how  to  avoid  their  impetuosity,  either  by 
piercing  their  sides  with  their  javelins,  or  by  ham-stringing  them  with 
their  swords.  The  first  ranks  of  the  phalanx  were  therefore  put  into 
disorder;  and  the  Romans  were  upon  the  point  of  surrounding  the  rear 
ranks,  when  advice  was  brought  that  their  left  wing  was  in  great 
danger. 

Antiochus,  who  had  observed  that  the  flanks  of  this  left  wing  were 
quite  uncovered,  and  that  only  four  squadrons  of  horse  had  been  posted 
near  it,  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  sufllclently  defended  by  the  river,  had 
charged  it  with  his  auxiliary  forces  and  his  heavy-armed  horse,  not  only 
in  front  but  in  flank  ;    because  the  four  squadrons  being  unable  to  with- 
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8tand-the  charge  of  all  the  eaemy's  cavalry,  had  retired  towartte  the 
main  body,  and  left  open  their  groand  near  the  river.  The  Roman 
cavalry  having  been  put  into  disorder,  the  infantry  soon  followed  it,  and 
Were  driven  as  far  as  the  camp.  Marcus  ^Emilius,  a  military  tribune, 
had  staid  to  guard  the  camp.  Seeing  the  Romans  flying  towards  it,  he 
marched  out  at  the  head  of  all  his  troops  to  meet  thera,  and  reproached 
them  wirii  their  cowardice  and  ignominious  flight.  But  this  was  not  all, 
for  he  commanded  his  soldiers  to  kill  the  foremost  of  those  that  fled,  and 
all  who  refused  to  face  about  agaiust  the  enemy.  This  order  being 
given  so  seasonably,  and  immediately  put  in  execution,  had  the  desired 
'pfl'ect.  The  stronger  fear  prevailed  over  the  less.  Those  who  were 
flying,  first  halt,  and  afterwards  return  to  the  battle.  And  now  ^milius, 
with  his  body  of  troops,  which  consisted  of  two  thousand  brave,  well- 
disciplined  men,  opposes  the  king,  who  was  pursuing  vigorously  those 
who  fled.  Attalus,  the  brother  of  Eumencs,  having  quitted  the  right 
wing,  on  his  receiving  advice  that  the  left  was  defeated,  flew  to  it  very 
seasonably  with  two  hundred  horse.  Antiochus,  being  now  charged 
on  every  side,  turned  his  horse,  anJ  retired.  Thus  the  Romans  having 
defeated  the  two  wings,  advance  forward  over  the  heaps  of  slain,  as  far 
as  the  king's  camp,  and  plunder  if. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  king  drew  up  his 
phalanx  was  one  of  tlie  causes  of  his  losing  the  battle.  In  this  body  the 
chief  strength  of  his  army  consisted,  and  it  had  hitherto  been  thought 
invincible.  It  was  composed  entirely  of  veteran,  stout,  and  well-disci- 
plined soldiers.  To  enable  this  phalanx  to  do  him  greater  service,  he 
ought  to  have  given  it  less  depth,  and  a  greater  front;  whereas,  in 
drawing  them  up  thirty-two  deep,  he  rendered  half  of  them  of  no  use; 
and  filled  up  the  rest  of  the  front  with  new-raised  troops,  without  cout 
rage  and  experience,  who  consequently  could  not  be  depesded  on.  In 
this,  however  Antiochus  had  only  observed  the  method  in  which  Philip 
and  Alexander  used  to  draw  up  their  phalanx. 

There  fell  this  day,  as  well  in  the  battle  as  in  the  pursuit  and  the 
plunder  of  the  camp,  fifty  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse  :  four- 
teen hundred  were  taken  prisoners,  and  fifteen  elephants,  with  their 
guides.  The  Romans  lost  but  three  hundered  foot  and  twenty-four  horse. 
Twenty-five  of  Eumenes's  troopers  were  killed.  By  this  victory  the 
Romans  acquired  all  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which  now  submitted 
voluntarily  to  them.  Antiochus  withdrew  to  Sardis,  with  as  many  of 
his  forces  who  had  escaped  the  slaughter  as  he  could  assemble.  From 
that  city  he  marched  to  Celaenae  in  Phrygia,  whither  he  heard  that  his 
son  Seleucus  had  fled.  He  found  him  there,  and  both  passed  mount  Taurus 
with  the  utmost  diligence,  in  order  to  reach  Syria. 

Neither  Hannibal  nor  Scipio  Africanus  were  in  this  battle.  The 
former  was  blocked  up  by  the  Rhodians  in  Pamphylia,  with  the  Syrian 
fleet  :  and  the  latter  lay  ill  in  Elea.  The  instant  Antiochus  was  arrived 
at  Antioch,  he  sent  Antipater,  his  brother's  son,  and  Zeuxis,  who  had  go- 
verned Lydia  and  Phrygia  under  him,  to  the  Romans,  in  order  to  su«  for 
peace.  They  found  the  consul  at  Sardis  with  Scipio  Africanus  his 
brother,  who  was  recovered.  They  applied  themselves  to  the  latter, 
who  presented  them  to  the  consul.  They  did  not  endeavour  to  excuse 
Antiochus  in  any  manner  ;  and  only  sued  humbly,  in  his  name,  for  peace. 
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'You  have  always,'  said  they  to  him,  '  pardoned  with  greatness  of  miird 
the  kings  and  nations  you  have  conquered.  How  much  more  should  you 
be  induced  to  do  this,  after  a  victory  which  gives  you  the  empire  of  the 
universe?  Henceforward,  being  become  equal  to  tlie  gods,  lay  aside  all 
animosity  against  mortals,  and  make  the  good  of  the  human  race  your 
sole  study  for  the  future.' 

The  council  was  summoned  upon  this  embassy,  and  after  having  seri- 
ously examined  the  affair,  the  ambassadors  were  called  in.  Scipio 
Africanus  spoke,  and  accquainted  them  with  what  had  been  resolved. 
He  said,  that  as  the  Romans  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  depressed  by 
adversity,  on  the  other  side,  they  were  never  too  elated  by  prosperity  ; 
that  therefore  they  would  not  insist  upon  any  other  demands,  than  those 
they  had  made  before  the  battle  :  that  Antiochus  should  evacuate  all  Asia 
on  this  side  mount  Taurus  :  that  he  should  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  which  were  computed  at  fifteen  thousand  Euboic  talents,*  and  the 
payments  were  settled  as  follows  ;  five  hundred  talents  down,  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  when  the  senate  should  have  ratified  the  treaty,  and 
the  rest  in  twelve  years,  a  thousand  talents  in  each  year  :  that  he  should 
pay  Eumenes  the  four  hundred  talents  he  owed  him,  and  the  residue  of  a 
payment  on  account  of  corn  with  which  the  king  of  Pergamus  his  father 
had  furniihnd  the  king  of  Syria  ;  and  that  he  should  deliver  twenty 
hostages,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Romans.  He  added,  'The  Romans  can- 
not persuadf!  themselves,  that  a  prince  who  gives  Hannibal  refuge  is 
sincerely  desirous  of  peace.  They  therefore  demand  that  Hannibal  be 
delivered  up  to  tliem,  as  also  Thoas  the  TEtolian,  who  was  the  chief 
agent  in  fomenting  this  war.'     All  these  conditions  were  accepted. 

L.  Colta  was  sent  to  Rome  with  the  ambassadors  of  Antiochus,  to 
acquaint  the  senate  with  the  particulars  of  this  negociati(m,  and  to  obtain 
the  ratification  of  it.  Eumenes  set  out  at  the  same  time  for  Rome,  whither 
the  ambassadors  of  the  cities  of  Asia  went  also.  Soon  after  the  five 
hundred  talents  where  paid  the  consul  at  Ephesus,  hostages  W(rre  given 
for  the  remainder  of  the  payment,  and  to  secure  the  other  articles  of  the 
treaty.  Antiochus,  one  of  the  king's  sons,  was  included  among  the 
hostages.  He  afterwards  ascended  the  throne,  and  was  surnaiued  Epi- 
phanes.  The  instant  Hannibal  and  Tlioas  received  advice  ;that  a  treaty 
was  negociating,  concluding  that  they  should  be  the  victims,  they  pro- 
vided for  their  own  safety  by  retiring  before  it  was  concluded.  Tlie 
iEtolians  had  before  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  solicit  an  accom- 
modation. To  succeed  the  better,  they  had  the  assurance  to  spread  a 
report  in  Rome,  by  a  knavish  artifice  unworthy  the  character  they  bore, 
that  the  two  Scipios  had  been  seized  and  carried  off  at  an  interview,  and 
that  Antiochus  had  defeated  their  army.  Afterwards,  as  if  this  report 
had  been  true  (and  they  impudently  declared  that  it  was  so),  they 
assumed  a  haughty  tone  in  the  senate,  and  seemed  to  demand  a  peace 
rather  than  sue  for  it.  This  showed  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
genius  and  character  of  the  Romans,  who  had  reason  to  be  offended 
with  them  on  other  accounts.  They  therefore  were  commanded  to  leave 
Rome  that  very  day,  and   Italy  in  a   fortnight.     The  Romans  received 

•  Fifteen  thousand  Attic  talents  amount  to  about  two  millions  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  tliousnnd  pounds  sterling.  Those  of  Euboea, accord- 
ing to  Budaeus,  were  souiething  less. 
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lettirs  from  the  oonsul  soon  after,  by  which  it  appeared  that  this  report 
was  entirely  groundless.  The  Romans  had  just  before  raised  M.  Fulvius 
Nobilior  and  Cii.  Manlius  Vulso  to  the  consulate.  In  the  division  of  the 
provinces,  .ILtolia  fell  by  lot  to  tulvius,  and  Asia  to  Manilius. 

The  arrival  of  Cotta  at  Rome,  who  brought  the  particulars  of  the 
victory  and  treaty  of  peace,  filled  the  whole  city  with  joy.  Prayers  and 
sacrifices  were  appointed,  by  way  of  thanksgiving,  for  three  days.  After 
this  religious  solemnity  was  over,  the  senate  immediately  gave  aud'ence, 
first  to  Eumenes,  and  afterwards  to  the  ambassadors.  At  this  audience, 
one  of  the  most  important  affairs  that  had  ever  been  brought  before  the 
the  senate,  and  which  concerned  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  was  to 
be  considered.  It  is  well  known  how  precious  and  dear  liberty  in  general 
is  to  all  men.  But  the  Greeks  in  particular  were  inexpressibly  jealous 
of  theirs.  They  considered  it  as  an  inheritance,  which  had  devolved  t# 
them  from  their  ancestors  ;  and  a*a  peculiar  privilege  that  distinguished 
tliem  from  all  other  nations.  And,  indeed,  the  least  attention  to  the 
Grecian  history  will  show,  that  liberty  was  the  great  motive  and  prin- 
ciple of  all  their  enterprises  and  wars  ;  and  in  a  manner  the  soul  of  their 
laws,  customs,  and  whole  frame  of  government.  Philip  and  Alexander 
his  son,  gave  the  first  blows  to  it,  and  their  successors  had  exceedingly 
abridged,  and  almost  extirpated  it.  The  Romans  had  a  little  before 
restored  it  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  after  the  victory  they  had  gained 
over  Philip  king  of  Macedonia.  The  cities  of  Asia,  after  the  defeat  of 
Antiochus,  were  in  hopes  of  the  same  indulgence.  The  Rhodians  had 
sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  principally  to  solicit  that  favour  for  the 
Greeks  of  Asia;  and  it  was  the  peculiar  interest  of  king  Eumenes  to 
oppose  it.  This  was  the  subject  on  which  the  senate  were  now  to  debate, 
tlft  decision  of  which  held  all  Europe  and  Asia  in  suspense. 

Eumenes  being  first  admitted  to  audience,  opened  his  speech  with  a 
short  compliment  to  the  senate,  for  the  glorious  protection  they  had 
granted  him,  in  freeing  himself  and  his  brother,  when  besieged  in  Per- 
gamus  (the  capital  of  his  kingdom)  by  Antiochus,  and  in  securing  his 
ilominions  against  the  unjust  enterprises  of  that  prince.  He  afterwards 
congratulated  the  Romans  on  the  happy  success  of  their  arms  both  by  sea 
and  land  ;  and  on  the  famous  victory  they  had  lately  gained,  by  which 
(hey  had  driven  Antiochus  out  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  all  Asia  situated 
on  this  side  of  mount  Taurus.  He  added,  that  as  to  himself  and  the 
service  he  had  endeavoured  to  do  the  Romans,  he  chose  rather  to  have 
those  things  related  by  their  generals  than  by  himself.  The  modesty  of 
his  behaviour  was  universally  applauded  ;  but  he  was  desired  to  specify 
the  particulars  in  which  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  could  oblige 
him,  and  what  he  had  to  ask  of  them  ;  assuring  him,  that  he  might  rely 
on  their  good  inclinations  towards  him.  He  replied,  that  if  the  choice 
of  a  recompense  was  proposed  to  him  by  others,  and  he  were  permitted 
to  consult  the  senate,  he  then  would  be  so  free  as  to  ask  that  venerable 
body  what  answer  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  make,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  insist  upon  immoderate  and  unreasonable  demands  ;  but  that, 
as  it  was  from  the  senate  that  he  expected  whatsoever  he  could  hope  for, 
he  thought  it  most  adviseable  to  depend  entirely  on  their  generosity. 
He  was  again  desired  to  explain  himself  clearly,  and  without  ambiguity. 
la  this  ujulual  contest  between  politeness  and   respect,  Eumenes,  not 
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btting  able  to  prevail  wUb  himeolf  to  be  outdone,  quitted  thr  assembly. 
The  s«Batfi  •till  persisted  In  their  first  resolution;  and  tlie  reason  ihey 
gave  for  it  was,  that  the  king  knew  what  it  best  suited  his  interest  to 
ask.  He  therefore  was  again  introduced,  and  obliged  to  explain  himself. 
He  then  made  the  following  speech  : — '  I  should  have  still  continued 
silent,  did  I  not  know  that  the  Rhodian  ambasadors,  whom  you  will  sooi» 
admit  to  audience,  will  make  such  demands  as  are  directly  contrary  to 
my  interest.  They  will  plead,  in  your  presence,  the  cause  of  all  the 
Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  and  pretend  that  they  all  ought  to  be  declared 
free.  Now,  can  it  be  doubted  that  their  intention  in  this  is,  to  deprive  me 
not  only  of  those  cities  which  will  be  set  free,  but  even  of  sueh  as  were 
anciently  tributaries  to  me ;  and  that  their  Tiew  is,  by  so  signal  a  servicf, 
to  subject  them  effectually  to  themselves,  under  the  specious  title  of  con- 
federate cities?  They  will  not  fail  to  expatiate  strongly  on  their  owa 
disinterestedness ;  and  to  say,  that  they  do  not  speak  for  themselves^ 
but  merely  for  your  glory  and  reputation.  You  therefore  will  certainly 
not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such  discourse ;  and  are  far 
from  designing,  either  to  discover  an  effected  inequality  towards  your 
allies,  by  humbling  some  and  raising  others  in  an  immoderate  degree ; 
nor  to  allow  better  conditions  to  those  who  bore  arms  against  you,  thaa 
to  such  as  have  always  been  your  friends  and  allies.  With  regard  to 
my  particular  pretensions,  and  my  personal  interest,  these  I  can  easily 
give  up  ;  but  as  to  your  kindness,  and  the  marks  of  friendship  with 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  honour  me,  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot^ 
without  pain,  see  others  triumph  over  me  in  that  particular.  This  is  the 
most  precious  part  of  the  inheritance  I  received  from  my  father,  who 
was  the  first  potentate  in  all  Greece  and  Asia  that  had  the  advantage  of 
concluding  an  alliance  and  of  joining  in  friendship  with  you ;  and 
who  cultivated  it  with  an  inviolable  constancy  and  fhlelity  to  his 
latest  breath.  He  was  far  from  confining  himself  in  those  points  to  mere 
protestations  of  kindness  and  gt)od  will.  In  all  the  wars  you  made  in 
Greece,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  he  constantly  followed  your  standards, 
and  aided  you  with  all  his  forces,  with  such  a  zeal  as  none  of  your  allies 
can  boast.  It  may  even  be  said,  that  his  attachment  to  your  interest,  in 
the  last  and  strongest  proof  he  gave  of  his  fidelity,  was  the  cause  of  his 
death:  for  the  fire  and  vigour  with  which  he  exhorted  the  Bceotians  to 
engage  in  alliance  with  you  occasioned  the  fatal  accident  that  brought  liini 
to  his  end  in  a  few  days.  I  have  always  thought  it  my  glory  and  duty  to 
tread  in  his  steps.  It  has  not,  indeed,  been  possible  for  nie  to  exceed 
him  in  zeal  and  attachment  for  your  service:  but  then  the  posture  of 
affairs,  and  the  war  against  Antiochus,  have  furnished  me  with  more 
opportunities  than  my  father  had,  of  giving  you  proofs  of  this.  That 
prince  so  povrerful  in  Europe  as  well  as  Asia,  offered  me  his  daughter  in 
marriage;  he  engaged  himself  to  recover  all  those  cities  which  had 
revolted  from  me :  he  promised  to  enlarge  my  dominions  considerably, 
upon  condition  that  I  should  join  with  him  against  you.  I  will  not  as- 
sume any  honour  to  myself  from  not  accepting  oilers  which  tended  to 
alienate  me  from  your  friendship  ;  and,  indeed,  how  would  it  have  been 
possible  for  me  to  do  this  ?  I  will  only  take  notice  of  what  I  thought 
myself  bmind  to  do  in  your  favour,  as  one  who  was  your  ancient  friend 
and  ally.     1  assisted  your  generals  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  with  a  far 
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greater  number  of  troops,  as  well  as  a  much  larger  quantity  of  provisions, 
than  any  of  your  allies.  I  was  present  in  all  your  naral  engagements, 
and  these  were  many  ;  and  have  spared  myself  no  toils  nor  dangers.  I 
suflfered  the  hardshi|)S  of  a  siege  (the  most  grievous  calamity  of  war), 
and  was  blocked  up  in  Pergamus,  exposed  every  moment  to  the  loss  of 
my  crown  and  life.  Having  disengaged  myself  from  this  siege,  whilst 
Antiochus  on  one  side,  and  Seleucus  his  son  on  the  other,  were  still  en- 
camped in  my  dominions  :  neglecting  entirely  my  own  interest  I  sailed  with 
my  whole  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  to  meet  Scipio  your  consul,  purposely 
to  ajtsist  him  in  passing  it.  1  never  quitted  the  consul  from  the  time  of 
his  arrival  in  Asia  :  not  a  soldier  in  your  camp  has  exerted  himself  more 
than  my  brother  and  myself.  No  expedition,  no  battle  of  cavalry,  has 
taken  place  without  me.  In  the  last  engagement,  I  defended  the  post 
which  the  consul  assigned  me.  I  will  not  ask  whether,  in  this  particular 
any  of  your  allies  deserved  to  be  compared  with  me.  One  thing  I  will 
be  so  confident  as  to  assert,  that  I  may  put  myself  in  parallel  with  any  of 
those  kings  or  states,  on  whom  you  have  bestowed  the  highest  marks  of 
your  favour.  Masinissa  had  been  your  enemy  before  btt  became  your 
ally.  He  did  not  come  over  to  you  with  powerful  aids,  and  at  a  lime 
when  he  enjoyed  the  full  possession  of  his  kingdom  ;  but  an  exile,  driven 
from  his  kingdom  ;  plundered  of  all  his  possessions,  and  deprived  of  all 
his  forces,  he  fled  to  your  camp,  with  a  squadron  of  horse,  in  ordir  to 
seek  an  asylum  and  a  refuge  in  his  misfortunes.  Nevertheless,  because 
he  has  since  served  you  faithfully  against  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians, 
you  have  not  only  restored  him  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  ;  but,  by 
bestowing  on  him  great  part  of  Syphax's  kingdom,  you  have  made  him 
one  of  the  most  powerful  raonarchs  of  Africa.  What  therefore  may  we 
not  expect  from  your  liberality,  we,  who  have  ever  been  your  allies,  and 
never  your  enemies?  My  father,  my  brothers,  and  myself,  have,  on  all 
occasions,  drawn  our  swords  in  your  cause,  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  not 
only  in  Asia,  but  at  a  great  distance  from  our  native  country,  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, Bceotia,  and  ^tolia,  during  the  wars  against  Philip,  Antio- 
chus, and  the  vEtoliaos.  Perhaps  some  one  may  ask,  what  then  are  yonr 
pretensions  ?  Since  you  force  me  to  explain  myself,  they  are  as  follow  : 
If,  in  repulsing  Antiochus  beyond  mount  Taurus,  your  intention  was  to 
seize  upon  that  country,  in  order  to  unite  it  to  your  empire,  I  could  not 
wish  for  better  neighbours,  none  being  more  able  to  secure  ray  dominions. 
But  if  you  are  resolved  to  resign  it,  and  to  recall  your  armies  from 
thence  I  dare  presume  to  say,  tliat  none  of  your  allies  deserve  to  derive 
advantage  from  your  conquests  better  than  myself.  Yet  (some  may 
observe)  it  is  great  and  glorious  to  deliver  cities  from  slavery,  and  to 
restore  them  their  libert}'.  I  grant  it,  provided  they  had  never  exercised 
hostilities  against  you.  But  if  they  have  been  warmly  attached  to  Antio- 
chus's  interest,  will  it  not  be  much  more  worthy  of  your  wisdom  and 
justice,  to  bestow  your  favours  on  allies,  who  haveserved  you  faithfully, 
than  on  enemies  who  have  used  their  endeavours  to  destroy  you?' 

The  senate  were  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  king's  harangue ;  and 
showed  evidently,  that  they  were  determined  to  do  every  thing  for  him 
in  their  power.  The  Rhodians  were  afterwards  admitted  to  andience. 
Th«  person  who  spoke  in  their  name,  after  retracing  the  origin  of  their 
amity  with  the  Romans,  and  the  services  they  had  done  th«m,  first  in  the 
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WOT  Q^air»6t  PFilllp  and  afVcrwanls  in  that  against  7\ntiocluiK  :  '  IVolIifna:;* 
says  he   (directing  himself  to  the  senators),    '  i,'rieves  its  so  much  at  this 
time,  as  to  find  ourselves  obliged  to  engage  in  a  dispute  with  Etuncnes, 
that  prince  for  whom,  of  all  princes,  both  our  republic  and  ourselves 
have  the  most  faithful  and  cordial  respect?    The  cirtumstauce  which 
divides  and  sejJarRtes  us  on  this  occasion,  dries  not  proceed  from  a  dif- 
ference of  inclination*!,  but  of  conditions.     We  are  free,  and   Euinenes 
is  a  king.     It  ijS  natural  that  we,   being  a  free  people,   should  plead  for 
Ihfi  liberty  of  others :  and  that  kings  should  endeavour  fo  innke  all  things 
pay  homage  to  their  sovereign  sway.     However  this  be,  the  cfrcnmstance 
which  perplexes  us  on  this  occasion,  is  not  so  much  the  affair  in  itself, 
which  seems  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  you  cannot  be  very  much  divided 
in  opinion  about  it,  as  the  regard  and  deference  which  we  ought  to  show 
to  so  august  a  prince  as  Eumenes.     If  there  were  no  other  way  of  ac- 
knowledging the  important  services  of  a  king,  your  confederate  and  ally, 
but  in  subjecting  free  cities  to  his  power,  you  then  might  be  doubtful, 
-from  the  fear  yon  miglit  be  under,  either  of  not  discovering  gratitude 
enough  towards  u  prince  who  is  your  friend  ;    or  of  renouncing  yonr 
pr>nclples,  and  the  glory  you  have  acquired  in  the  war  against  Philip, 
by  restoring  all  the  Grecian  cities  to  their  liberty.     But  fortune  has  put 
you  ki  such  a  condition,  as  not  to  fear  either  of  those  inconveniences. 
The  immortal  gods  be  praised,  the   victory  you  have  so  lately  gained, 
by  which  you  acquire  no  less  riches  than  glory,  enables  you  to  acquit 
yourselves  easily  of  what  you  call  a  debt.     Lycaonia,  the  two  Phrygias, 
all  Pisidia,  the  Chersonesus,  and   the  country  contiguous  to  it,  are  all  in 
your  hands.     One  of  these  provinces  fs  alone  capable  of  enlarging  con- 
siderably the  dominions  of  Eumenes  ;  but  all  of  them  together  will  equal 
him  to  the  most  powerfu-1  kings.     You  therefore  may,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  recompense  very  largely  your  allies,  and  not  dei)art  from  the 
maxims  which  form  the  glory  of  your  empire.  Thesamemotive  prompted 
you  to  march  against  Philip  and  Antiochus;     As  the  cause  is  the  same, 
the  like  issue  is  expected  ;  not  only  because  you  yourselves  have  already 
set  the  example,  but  because  your  honour  requires  it.     Others  engage 
in  war,  merely  to  dispossess  their  neighbours  of  some  country,  some 
city,  fortress,  or  sea-port ;    but  yon,  O  Romans,  never  draw  the  sword 
from  such  motives  :  when  you  fight,  it  is  for  glory  ;  and  it  is  this  tiircum- 
stance  which  inspires  all  nations   with  a  reverence  and  awe  for  your 
name  and  empire,  almost  equ;il  to  that  which  is  paid  the  gods.     Your 
business  is  to  preserve  that  glory.     You  liave  undertaken  to  rescue  from 
the  bondage  of  kings,  and  to  restore   to  its  ancient  liberty,  a  nation 
famous  for  its  antiquity ;    and  still  more  renowned   for  iis  glorious  ac- 
tions, and  its  exquisite  taste  for  the  polite  arts  and  sciences.     It  is  the 
whole  nation  whom  you  have  taken  under  your  protection,  and  you  have 
promised  it  them  to  the  end  of  time.     The  cities,  situated  in  Greece 
itself,  are  not  more  Grecian  t+ian  the  colonies  they  settled  in  Asia.     A 
change  of  country  has  not  wrought  any  alteration  in  our  origin  or  man- 
ners.    We,  as  Grecian  cities  in  Asia,  have  endeavoured  to  rival  our 
ancestors  and  founders,  in  virtue  and  in  knowledge.     Many  persons  in 
this  assembly  have  seen  the  cilieT5  of  Greece  and  those  of  Asia  :  the  only 
difference  is,  that  we  are  situated  at  a  farther  distance  from  Rome.     If  a 
difference  in  climate  could  change  the  nature  and  disposition  of  mcB,  th« 
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inliabktflrfts  of  Marseilles,  surrounded   as  they  are  with  ii^norant  and 
barbarous  nations,  should  necessarily  have  long  since  degenerated  ;  and 
yet  we  are  informed  that  you  have  as  great  a  regard  for  them,  as  if  they 
lived  in  the  centre  of  Greece.     An<l,  indeed,  they  have  retained,  not  only 
the  sound  of  the  language,   the  dress,   and  tiie  whole  exterior  of  the 
Greeks;    but  have  also  preserved  still  more  their  manners,  laws,  and 
genius,  and  all  these  pure  and  uncorrupled  by  their  intercourse  with  the 
neighbouring  nations.      IMount   Taurus  is  now  the  boundary   of  your 
empire.     Every  country  on  this  side  of  it,  ought  not  to  appear  remote 
from  you.     Wherever  you  have  carried  your  arms,  convey  thither  also 
the  genius  and  form  of  your  government.     Let  the  barbarians,  who  are 
accustomed  to  slavery,   continue  under  the  empire  of  kings,  since  it  is 
grateful  to  them.     The  Greeks,  in  the  mediocrity  of  their  present  con- 
dition, think  it  glorious  to  imitate  your  exalted  sentiments.     Born  and 
nurtured  in  liberty,  they  know  you  will  not  deem  it  a  crime  in  them  to 
be  jealous  of  it,  as  you  yourselves  are  so.    Formerly,  their  own  strength 
was  sufficient  to  secure  empire  to  them  ;    but  now  they  implore  the  gods 
that  it  may  be  enjoyed  for  ever  by  those  people  with  whom  they  have 
placed  it.     All  they  desire  is,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  protect,  by  the 
power  of  your  arms,  their  liberties,  as  they  are  now  no  longer  able  to 
defend  them  by  their  own.     But,  says  somebody,  some  of  those  cities 
have  favoured  Antiochus.     Had  not  the  others  favcfijred  Philip  also  ; 
and  the  Tarentines  Pyrrhus?    To  cite  but  one  people,  Carthage,  your 
enemy  as  well  as  rival,  enjoys  its  liberties  and  laws.   Consider,  Fathers, 
the  engagements  which  this  example  lays  you  under.     Will  you  concede 
to  Eumenes's  ambition   (I  beg  his  pardon  for  the  expression)   what  you 
refused  to  your  own  just  indignation?     As  for  us  Rhodians,  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  wars  which  you  Iiave  carried  on  in  our  couutries,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  behave  as  good  and  faithful  allies  ;    and  you  are  to 
judge  whether  we  have  really  been  such.     Now  that  we  enjoy  peace,  we 
are  so  free  as  to  give  you  advice  which  must  necessarily  tend  to  your 
glory.     If  you  follow  it,  it  will  demonstrate  to  the  universe,  that  how- 
ever nobly  you  obtain  victories,  you  yet  know  how  to  make  a  nobler 
use  of  them.' 

It  was  impossible  to  forbear  applauding  this  speech,  and  it  was  thought 
worthy  of  the  Roman  grandeur.  The  senate  found  itself  on  this  occasion 
divided  and  opposed  by  different  sentiments  and  duties,  of  whose  impor- 
tance and  justice  they  were  sensible,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
difficult  to  reconcile  on  this   occasion.     On  one  side,  gratitude  for  the 
services  of  a  king,   who  had  adiiered  to  them  with  inviolable  zeal  and 
fidelity,  made  a  strong  impressioa  on  their  minds:    on  the  other,  they 
earnestly  wished  to  have  it  thought  that  the  sole  view  of  their  undertak- 
ing this  war  was  to  restore  the  Grecian  cities  to  their  liberty.     It  must 
be  confessed,  that  the  motives  on  both  sides  were  exceedingly  strong. 
The  restoring  of  every  part  of  Greece  to  its  liberties  and  laws  after 
Philip's  defeat,  had  acquired  the  Romans  a  reputation  infinitely  superior 
to  all  other  triumphs.    But  then  it  would  be  dangerous  to  displease  so 
powerful  a  prince  as  Eumenes  ;    and  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Romans 
to  bring  over  other  kings  to  their  side  by  the  attractive  charms  of  ad- 
vantage.    However,  the  wisdom  of  the  senate  knew  how  to  reconcile 
th'ese  dififcrent  duties. 
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Antiochiis's  ambassadors  were  brought  in  after  those  of  Rhodes,  and 
all  they  requested  of  the  senate  was,  to  confirm  the  peace  which  L.  Scipio 
had  granted  them.  They  complied  with  their  desire,  and  accordingly, 
some  days  after,  it  was  also  ratified  in  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

The  ambassadors  of  the  Asiatic  cities  were  likewise  heard,  and  the 
answer  made  to  them,  was  that  the  senate  would  dispatch,  pursuant  to 
their  usual  custom,  ten  commissioners  to  enquire  into  and  settle  the  affairs 
of  Asia.  It  was  told  them  in  general,  that  Lycaonia,  the  two  Phrygias 
and  Mysia,  should  thenceforward  be  subject  to  king  Eumenes.  To  the 
Rhodians  were  allotted  Lycia,  and  that  part  of  Caria  which  lies  nearest 
to  Rhodes,  and  part  of  Pisidia.  In  botli  these  distributions,  such 
cities  were  excepted  as  enjoyed  their  freedom  before  the  brittle  fought 
against  Antiochus.  It  was  enacted,  that  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Asia, 
which  had  paid  tribute  to  Attalus,  should  also  jiay  it  to  Eumenes  ;  and 
that  such  as  had  been  tributaries  to  Antiochus,  should  be  free  and  exempt 
from  contributions  of  every  kind. 

Eumenes  and  the  Rhodians  seemed  very  well  satisfied  with  this  pru- 
dent regidation.  The  latter  requested  as  a  favour,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Soli,  a  city  of  Cilicia  descended  originally  as  well  as  themselves,  from 
the  people  of  Argos,  might  be  restored  to  their  liberty.  The  senate, 
after  consulting  Antiochus's  ambassadors  on  that  head,  informed  the 
Rhodians  of  the  violent  opposition  which  those  ambassadors  had  made 
to  their  request ;  because  Soli,  as  situated  beyond  mount  Taurus,  was 
not  included  in  the  treaty.  However  that  if  they  imagined  the  honour  of 
Rhodes  was  concerned  in  this  demand,  tl.ey  would  again  attempt  to  over- 
come their  reluctance.  The  Rhodians  returning  the  most  hearty  thanks 
once  more  to  the  Romans,  for  the  great  favours  they  vouchsafed  them, 
answered  that  it  was  far  from  their  intention  to  interrupt  the  peace  in  any 
manner,  and  retired  highly  satisfied. 

The  Romans  decreed  a  triumph  to  iEmilius  Regillus,  wlio  had  gained 
a  victory  at  sea  over  the  admiral  of  Antiochus's  fleet ;  and  still  more 
justly  to  L.  Scipio,  who  had  conquered  the  ling  in  person.  He  assumed 
the  surname  of  Asiaticus,  that  his  titles  might  not  be  inferior  to  those 
of  his  brother,  upon  whom  that  of  Africanus  had  been  conferr<d. 

Tiiusended  the  war  against  Antiochus,  which  was  not  of  long  duration, 
cost  the  Romans  but  little  l)lood,  and  yet  contributed  very  much  to  the 
aggrandizing  of  their  pmi)ire.  But,  at  the  same  time,  this  victory  con- 
tributed also,  in  another  manner,  to  the  decay  and  ruin  of  tliat  very 
empire,  by  introducing  into  Rome,  by  the  wealth  it  brought  into  it,  a 
taste  and  love  for  luxury  and  efl'eminate  pleasures;  for  it  is  from  this 
victory  over  Antioclius,  and  the  conquest  of  Asia,  that  Pliny  dates  the 
depravity  and  corruption  of  manners  in  the  republic  of  Rome,*  and  the 
fatal  clianges  whicii  took  place  there.  Asia,  vanquished  by  the  Roman 
arms,  in  its  turn  vanquished  Rome  by  its  vices.  Foreign  wealth  extin- 
guished in  tliat  city  a  love  for  the  ancient  jjoverty  and  simplicity  in  which 
its  str»ngtli  and  honour  had  consisted.  Luxury,  which  in  a  manner 
entered  Rome  in  triumph  with  the  superb  spoils  of  Asia,  brought  with 
her  in  her  train  irregularities  and  crimes  of  every  kind,  made  greater 
havoc  in  the  cities  than  the  mightiest  armies  could  have  done,  and  in  that 
manner  avenged  the  conquered  globe. 

*  Plin.  1.  xiii.  c.  3. 
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RKFLEOTIONS    OK    THE    CONDUCT    OF    THE    ROMANS. 

The  reader  begins  to  discover,  in  the  events  before  related,  one  of  the 
principal  characteristics  of  the  Romans,  which  will  soon  determine  the 
fate  of  all  the  states  of  Greece,  and  produce  an  almost  general  change  in 
the  universe,  I  mean  a  spirit  of  sov(  reignty  and  dominion.  This  cha- 
racteristic does  not  display  itself  at  fir-^t  in  its  full  extent;  it  reveals 
itself  only  by  degrees  ;  and  it  is  only  by  insensible  progressions,  which 
at  the  same  time  are  rapid  enough,  that  it  is  carried  at  last  to  its  greatest 
height. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  people,  on  certain  occasions,  show  such 
a  moderation  and  disinterestedness,  as  (judging  of  them  only  from  their 
outside)  exceed  every  thing  we  meet  with  in  history,  and  to  which  it 
seems  inconsistent  to  refuse  praise.  Was  there  ever  a  more  delightful 
or  more  glorious  day,  than  that  in  which  the  Romans,  after  having  car- 
ried on  a  long  and  dangerous  war  ;  after  crossing  seas,  and  exhausting 
their  treasures  ;  caused  a  herald  to  proclaim,  in  a  general  assembly,  that 
the  Roman  people  restored  all  the  cities  to  their  liberty ;  and  desired  to 
reap  no  other  fruit  from  their  victory,  than  the  noble  pleasure  of  doing 
good  to  nations,  the  bare  remembrance  of  whose  ancient  glory  sufficed 
to  endear  them  to  the  Romans?  The  description  of  what  passed  on 
that  immortal  day  can  hardly  be  read  without  tears,  and  without  being 
affected  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  of  esteem  and  admiration. 

Had  this  deliverance  of  the  Grecian  states  proceeded  merely  from  a 
principle  of  generosity,  void  of  all  interested  motives  ;  had  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  conduct  of  the  Romans  never  belied  such  exalted  sentiments  ; 
nofliing  could  possibly  have  been  more  august,  or  more  capable  of  doing 
honour  to  a  nation.  But,  if  we  penetrate  ever  so  little  beyond  this 
glaring  outside,  we  soon  perceive,  that  this  specious  moderation  of  the 
Romans  was  entirely  founded  upon  a  profound  policy  ;  wise  indeed,  and 
prudent,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  government,  but  at  the  same 
time,  very  remote  from  that  noble  disinterestedness,  which  has  been  so 
highly  extolled  on  the  present  occasion.  It  may  be  affirmed,  that  the 
Grecians  then  abandoned  themselves  to  a  stupid  joy  ;  fondly  imagining 
that  they  were  really  free,  because  the  Romans  declared  them  so, 
Greece,  in  the  times  I  am  now  speaking  of,  was  divided  between  two 
powers  ;  I  mean  the  Grecian  republics  and  Macedonia  ;  and  they  were 
always  engaged  in  war  ;  the  former  to  preserve  the  remains  of  their 
ancient  liberty  ;  and  the  latter  to  complete  their  subjection.  The  Ro- 
mans, being  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  this  state  of  Greece,  were 
sensible,  that  they  needed  not  be  under  any  apprehensions  from  those 
little  republics,  which  were  grown  weak  through  length  of  years,  intes- 
tine feuds,  mutual  jealousies,  and  the  wars  they  had  been  forced  to  sup- 
port against  foreign  powers.  But  Macedonia,  which  was  possessed  of 
well-disciplined  troops,  inured  to  all  the  toils  of  wars,  which  had  con- 
tinually in  view  the  glory  of  its  former  monarchs;  which  had  formerly 
extended  its  con<juests  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe;  which  still  har- 
boured an  ardent,  tiiough  chimerical  desire  of  attaining  universal  empire  ; 
and  which  had  a  kind  of  natural  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  sprung  from  the  same  origin,  and  united  by  the  common  interests 
of  monarchy  ;  Macedonia,  I  say,  gave  just  alarms  to  Rome,  which,  from 
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the  time  of  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  had  no  obstacles  to  her  ambitious  de- 
signs, but  tiiose  powerful  kingdoms  that  shared  the  rest  of  the  world 
between  them,  and  especially  INIacedonia,  as  it  lay  nearer  to  Italy  than 
the  rest. 

To  balance,  liierefore,  the  power  of  Macedon,  and  to  dispossess  Piiilip 
of  the  aid  which  he  flattered  himfelf  he  should  receive  from  the  Greeks, 
which,  indeed,  had  they  united  all  their  forces  with  his.  in  order  to 
oppose  this  common  enemy,  would  perhaps  have  made  him  invincible 
with  regard  to  the  Roman  ;  in  this  view,  I  say,  this  latter  peoj)le  declared 
loudly  in  favour  of  those  republics  ;  made  it  tiieir  glory  to  take  them  under 
their  protection,  and  that  with  no  other  design,  in  outward  appearance, 
than  to  defend  them  against  tlieir  oppressors  ;  and,  further  to  attacli 
them  by  a  still  stronger  tie,  they  hung  out  to  them  a  specious  bait,  (as  a 
reward  for  their  fidelity,)  1  mean  liberty,  of  whieii  all  the  republics  in 
question  were  inexpressibly  jealous  ;  and  which  ttie  Macedonian  monarchs 
had  perpetually  disputed  with  their;.  The  bait  was  artfully  prej)ared, 
and  swallowed  very  greedily  by  the  generality  of  the  Greeks,  whoso 
views  penetrated  no  farther.  But  the  most  judicious  and  clear-sighted 
amongst  them  discovered  the  danger  that  lay  concealed  beneath  this 
charming  bait ;  and  accordingly  they  exhorted  the  people  from  time  to 
time  in  their  public  assemblies,  to  beware  of  this  cloud  tliat  was 
gathering  in  the  West ;  and  which,  changing  on  a  sudden  into  a  dreadful 
tempest,  would  break  like  thunder  over  their  heads,  to  their  utter 
destruction.  Nothing  could  be  more  gentle  and  equitable  than  the 
conduct  of  the  Ron.ans  in  the  beginning.  They  acted  with  the  utmost 
moderations  towards  such  states  and  nations  as  addressed  them  for  pro- 
tection ;  they  succoured  them  against  their  enemies  ;  took  the  utmost 
pains  in  terminating  their  difTerences,  and  in  suppressing  all  commo- 
tions which  arose  amongst  them  ;  and  did  not  demand  the  least  recom- 
pense from  their  allies  for  all  these  services.  By  this  means  their 
authority  gained  strength  daily,  and  prepared  the  nations  for  entire  sub- 
jection. 

And  indeed,  under  pretence  of  offering  them  their  good  offices,  of 
entering  into  their  interests,  and  of  reconciling  them,  they  rendered 
themselves  the  sovereign  arbiters  of  those  whom  they  had  restored  lo 
liberty,  and  whom  they  now  considered,  in  some  measure,  as  their 
freedmen.  They  used  to  depute  commissioners  to  them,  to  enquire  info 
their  complaints,  to  weigh  and  examine  the  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  to 
tlecide  their  quarrels:  but  when  the  articles  were  of  such  a  nature,  that 
there  was  no  jjossibility  of  reconciling  them  on  tlie  Sjiot,  they  inviteil 
tiiem  to  send  their  deputies  to  Rome.  Afterwards,  they  used,  with  ple- 
nary authority,  to  summon  those  who  refused  to  come  to  an  agreement; 
obliged  them  to  plead  their  cause  before  the  senate,  and  even  to  appear 
In  person  there.  From  arbiters  and  mediators  being  become  supreme 
judges,  they  soon  assumed  a  magisterial  tone,  looked  upim  their  decrees 
as  irrevocable  decisions,  were  greatly  offended  when  the  most  implicit 
obedience  was  not  paid  to  tiiem,  and  gave  the  name  of  rebellion  to  a 
second  resistance :  thus  there  arose,  in  the  Roman  senate,  a  tribunal 
which  judged  all  nations  and  kings,  from  which  there  was  no  appeal. 
This  tribunal,  at  the  end  of  every  war,  determined  the  rewanls  and 
punishments  due  to   all   parties.      They    dispossessed    th«   vanquished 
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nations  of  part  of  their  territories  in  order  to  bestow  tliem  on  their  allies, 
by  which  they  did  two  things  from  which  they  reaped  a  double  advan- 
tage;  for  they  thereby  engaged  in  the  interest  of  Rome,  such  kings  as 
were  no  ways  formidable  to  them,  and  from  whom  they  had  something 
to  hope  ;  and  weakened  others,  whose  friendship  the  Romans  could  not 
expect,  and  whose  arms  tliey  had  reason  to  dread. 

We  shall  hear  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  in  the  republic  of  the 
Achffians  inveigh  strongly  in  a  public  assembly  against  this  unjust  usur- 
pation, and  ask  by  what  title  the  Romans  are  emi)owered  to  assume  so 
haughty  an  ascendant  over  them  ;  wiiether  their  republic  was  not  as  free 
and  independent  as  that  of  Rome  ;  by  what  right  the  latter  pretended  to 
force  the  Achteans  to  account  for  their  conduct ;  whether  they  would  be 
pleased,  should  the  Achaeans,  in  their  turn,  officiously  pretend  to  enquire 
into  their  affairs  ;  and  whether  matters  ought  not  to  be  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, on  both  sides?  All  these  reflections  were  very  reasonable,  just^ 
and  unanssverable  ;  and  the  Romans  had  no  advantage  in  the  question 
but  force. 

They  acted  in  the  same  manner,  and  their  politics  were  the  same, 
with  regard  to  their  treatment  of  kings.  The  first  won  over  to  their 
interest  such  among  them  as  were  the  weakest,  and  consequently  the 
least  formidable  ;  they  gave  them  the  title  of  allies,  whereby  their  per- 
sons were  rendered  in  some  measure  sacred  and  inviolable ;  and  which 
was  a  kind  of  safeguard  against  other  kings  more  powerful  than  them- 
selves :  they  increased  their  revenues,  and  enlarged  their  territories,  to 
let  them  see  what  they  might  expect  from  their  protection.  It  was  this 
which  raised  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  to  so  exhalted  a  pitch  of  gran- 
deur. In  the  sequel,  the  Romans  invaded,  upon  different  pretences,  those 
great  potentates  who  divided  Europe  and  Asia.  And  how  haughtily  did  they 
treat  them,  even  before  they  had  conquered  !  A  powerful  king,  confined 
within  a  narrow  circle  by  a  private  man  of  Rome,  was  obliged  to  make 
his  answer  before  he  quitted  it ;  how  imperious  was  this!  But  then, 
how  did  they  treat  vanquished  kings?  They  command  them  to  deliver 
up  their  children,  and  the  heirs  to  their  crown,  as  hostages  and  pledges 
of  their  fidelity  and  good  behaviour  ;  oblige  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  ; 
forbid  them  to  declare  war,  or  conclude  any  alliance,  without  first  ob- 
taining their  leave;  banish  them  to  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  ;  and 
leave  them,  in  strictness  of  speech,  only  an  empty  title,  and  a  vain  sha- 
dow of  royalty,  divested  of  all  its  rights  and  advantages. 

We  cannot  doubt,  but  that  Providence  had  decreed  to  the  Romans  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world,  and  the  Scriptures  had  prophecied  their  future 
grandeur:  but  they  were  strangers  to  those  divine  oracles;  and  besides, 
the  bare  prediction  of  their  conquests  was  no  justification  of  their  con- 
duct. Although  it  be  difficult  to  affirm,  and  still  more  so  to  prove,  that 
this  people  had,  from  their  first  rise,  formed  a  plan,  in  order  to  conquer 
and  subject  all  nations  :  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that,  if  we  examine  their 
whole  conduct  attentively,  it  will  appear  that  they  acted  as  if  they  had  a 
foreknowledge  of  this  ;  and  that  a  kind  of  instinct  had  determined  them 
to  conform  to  it  in  all  things. 

But  be  this  as  it  will,  we  see,  by  the  event,  in  what  this  so  much  boasted 
lenity  and  moderation  of  the  Romans  lernnuated.  Enemies  to  the  liberty 
of  all  nations  ;    having  the  utmost  contempt   for  kings  and  monarchy  ; 
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lookinsr  upon  the  whole  universe  as  their  prey,  they  grasped,  with  insa- 
tiable ambition,  the  conquest  of  the  whole  world  ;  they  seized  indiscri« 
minately  all  provinces  and  kingdoms,  and  extended  their  empire  over  all 
nations  :  in  a  word,  they  prescribed  no  other  limits  to  their  vast  projects, 
than  those  which  deserts  and  seas  made  it  impossible  to  pass. 

SECT.  VIII.— ANTIOCHUS  PLUNDERS  A  TEMPLE  IN  ELY- 
MA  KS.— THAT  MONARCH  IS  KILLED.— EXPLICATION  OF 
DANIEL'S  PROPHECY  CONCERNING  ANTIOCHUS. 

[A.  M.  3S16.  Ant.  J.  C.  189,] — During  the  expedition  of  the  Romans 
in  Asia,  some  commotions  had  happened  in  Greece.  Amynonder,  by  the 
aid  of  the  jEtolians,  had  re-established  himself  in  his  kingdom  of  Atha- 
mania,  after  having  driven  out  of  his  cities  the  Macedonian  garrisons 
that  held  them  for  king  Philip.  He  deputed  some  ambassadors  to  the 
senate  of  Rome ;  and  others  into  Asia  to  the  two  Scipios,  who  were  then 
at  Ephcstis,  after  their  signal  victory  over  Antiochus,  to  excuse  his 
having  employed  the  arms  of  the  TEtolians  against  Philip,  and  also  to 
make  his  complaints  against  that  prince. 

The  ^l?tolians  had  likewise  undertaken  some  enterprises  against  Philip, 
in  which  they  had  met  witli  tolerable  success  :  but  when  they  heard  of 
Antiochiis's  defeat,  and  found  that  the  ambassadors  they  had  sent  to 
Rome  were  returning  from  thence,  without  being  able  to  obtain  any  of 
their  demands,  and  that  Fulvius  the  consul  was  actually  marching  against 
them,  they  were  seized  with  real  alarms.  Finding  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  tliem  to  resist  the  Romans  by  force  of  arms,  they  again  had  re- 
course to  entreaties ;  and  in  order  to  render  them  more  effectual,  they 
engaged  the  Athenians  and  Rhodians  to  join  their  ambassadors  to  those 
whom  they  were  going  to  send  to  Rome,  in  order  to  sue  for  peace. 

The  consul  being  arrived  in  Greece,  had,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Epirots,  laid  siege  to  Ambracia,  in  which  the  ^tolians  had  a  strong 
garrison,  who  made  a  vigorous  defence.  However,  being  at  last  per- 
suaded that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  hold  out  long  against  the 
Roman  arms,  they  sent  new  ambassadors  to  the  consul,  investing  them 
with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  any  conditions.  Those  which 
were  proposed  to  them  appearing  exceedingly  severe,  the  ambassadors, 
notwithstanding  their  full  power,  desired  that  leave  might  be  granted 
them  to  consult  the  assembly  once  more:  but  the  members  of  it  were 
displeased  with  them  for  it,  and  therefore  sent  them  back,  with  orders  to 
terminate  the  affair.  During  this  interval,  the  Athenian  und  Rliodian 
ambassadors,  whom  the  senate  had  sent  back  to  the  consul,  were  arrived, 
and  Amynander  had  also  come  to  him.  The  latter  having  great  influ.  nee 
in  the  city  of  Ambracia,  where  he  had  spent  many  years  during  his 
banishment,  prevailed  with  the  inhabitants  to  surrender  themselves  at 
last  to  the  consul.  A  peace  was  also  granted  to  the  /Etolians.  The 
chief  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  as  follow :— that  they  should  first 
deliver  up  their  arms  and  horses  to  the  Romans  ;  should  pay  them  one 
thousand  talents  of  silver  (about  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds), 
halftobepaid  down  directly;  should  restore  to  both  the  Romans  and 
their  allies,  all  the  deserters  and  prisoners  ;  should  look  upon  such  as 
their  enemies  and  friends,  all  those  who  were  such  to  tiie  Romans;  and 
lastly,  should  give  up  forty  hostages,  to  be  chosen  by  tlie  eousul.    Their 
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ambassadors  being  arrived  at  Rome,  to  procure  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  ttiere,  found  the  people  hisrlily  exasperated  against  the  j^tolians, 
as  well  on  account  of  their  past  conduct,  as  tlie  complaints  made  against 
them  by  Philip  in  the  letters  which  he  had  written  on  that  subject.  At 
last,  however,  the  senate  were  moved  by  their  entreaties,  and  those  of  the 
ambassadors  of  Athens  and  Rhodes  who  accompanied  them,  and  there- 
fore they  ratified  the  treaty  conformably  to  the  conditions  which  the 
consul  had  prescribed.  The  TEtollins  were  pertniltiul  to  pay  in  gold  the 
sum  imposed  on  them,  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  every  piece  of  gold 
should  be  estimated  at  the  value  of  ten  pieces  of  silver  of  the  same 
weight,  which  shows  the  proportion  between  gold  and  silver  at  that 
time, 

Fulvius  the  consul,  after  he  had  terminated  the  war  with  the  ^tolians, 
crossed  into  the  island  of  Cephalenia,  in  order  to  subdue  it.  All  the 
cities,  at  the  first  summons,  surrendered  readily.  The  inhabitants  of 
Same  only,  after  submitting  to  the  conqueror,  were  sorry  for  what  they 
liai!  done,  and  accordingly  shut  tiieir  gates  against  the  Romans,  which 
obliged  them  to  besiege  it  iu  form.  Same  made  a  very  vigorous  defence, 
insomuch  that  it  was  four  montlis  before  the  consul  could  take  it.  From 
thence  he  went  to  Peloponnesus,  whither  he  was  called  by  the  people  of 
xEgium  and  Sparta,  to  decide  the  differences  which  interrupted  their 
tranquillity. 

The  general  assembly  of  the  Achaeans  had  from  time  immemorial  been 
held  at  iEgiuni  ;  but  Philopcemen,  who  was  then  in  office,  resolved  to 
change  that  custom,  and  to  cause  the  assembly  to  be  held  successively  in 
all  the  cities  which  formed  the  Acliaean  league;  and  that  very  year  he 
summoned  it  to  Argos.  The  consul  would  not  oppose  this  motion;  and 
though  his  inclination  led  him  to  favour  the  inhabitants  of  Mgiura,  be< 
cause  he  thought  their  cause  the  most  just;  yet,  seeing  that  the  other 
party  would  certainly  prevail,  he  withdrew  from  the  assembly  without 
declaring  iiis  opinion. 

But  the  affair  relating  to  Sparta  was  still  more  intricate,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  greater  importance.  Those  who  had  been  bar.ished  front 
thai  city  by  Nubis  the  tyrant,  had  fortified  themselves  in  towns  and 
castles  along  the  coast,  and  from  thence  infested  the  Spartans.  The 
latter  had  attacked,  in  the  night,  one  of  those  towns,  called  Las,  and 
carried  it,  but  were  soon  after  driven  out  of  it.  This  enterprise  alarmed 
the  exiles,  and  obliged  them  to  have  recourse  to  the  Achseans.  Philo- 
poemcn,  who  at  that  time  vvas  in  office,  secretly  favoured  the  exiles  ;  and 
endeavoured  on  all  occasions  to  lessen  the  influence  and  authority  of 
Sparta.  On  his  motion,  a  degree  was  enacted,  the  purport  of  which 
was,  that  Quintius  and  the  Romans,  having  put  the  towns  and  castles  of 
the  sea-coast  of  Laconia  under  the  protection  of  the  Achseans,  and 
having  forbitlden  the  Lacedaemonians  access  to  it ;  and  the  latter 
having  hownver  attacked  the  town  called  Las,  and  killed  some  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  the  Achsean  assembly  demanded  that  the  contrivers  of  that 
enterprise  should  be  delivered  up  to  them  ;  and  that  otherwise  they 
should  be  declared  violators  of  the  treaty.  Ambassadors  were  deputed 
to  give  them  notice  of  tiiis  decree.  A  demand  made  in  so  haughty  a  tone 
exceedingly  exasperated  the  Lacedaemonians.  They  immediately  put  to 
death  thirty  of  those  who  had  held  a  correspondence  with  Philopoemen 
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and  the  exiles;  dissolved  their  alliance  with  the  AcheCaiis  ;  and  sent 
ambassadors  tqFulvius  the  consul,  who  was  then  in  Cephalenia,  in  order 
to  put  Sparta  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  and  to  entreat  him  to 
come  and  take  possession  of  it.  When  the  Achseans  received  advice  of 
what  had  been  transacted  in  Sparta  they  unanimously  declared  war 
against  that  city,  which  began  by  some  slight  incursions  both  by  sea  and 
land,  the  season  being  too  far  advanced  for  undertaking  any  thing  consi- 
derable. 

The  consul  being  arrived  in  Peloponnesus,  heard  both  parties  in  a 
public  assembly.  The  debates  were  exceedingly  warm,  and  the  alter- 
cation carried  to  a  great  height  on  both  sides.  Without  coming  to  any 
immediate  determination,  he  commanded  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
to  send  their  respective  ambassadors  to  Rome:  and  accordingly  they 
repaired  thither  immediately,  and  were  admitted  to  audience.  The 
Achaean  league  was  greatly  respected  at  Rome  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Romans  were  unwilling  to  disgust  the  Lacedaemonians  entirely. 
The  senate  therefore  returned  an  obscure  and  ambiguous  answer 
(which  has  not  come  down  to  us),  whereby  the  Achaeans  might  flatter 
themselves,  tliat  they  were  allowed  full  power  to  infest  Sparta;  and  the 
Spartans,  that  such  power  was  very  much  limited  and  restrained. 

The  Achaeans  extended  it  as  they  thought  proper.  Philopoemen  had 
been  continued  in  liis  employment  of  first  magistrate.  He  marched  the 
army  to  a  small  distance  from  Sparta  witliout  loss  of  time  ;  and  again 
demanded  to  have  those  persons  surrendered  to  him,  who  l\ad  concerted 
the  enterprise  against  the  town  of  Las  ;  declaring  that  they  should  not 
be  condenmed  nor  punished  till  after  being  heard.  Upon  this  promise, 
those  who  had  been  expressly  nominated  set  out,  accompanied  by 
several  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens,  who  looked  upon  tiieir  cause  as 
their  own,  or  rather  as  that  of  the  public.  Being  arrived  at  the  camp  of 
the  Achaeans,  they  were  greatly  surprised  to  see  the  exiles  at  the  head  of 
tlie  army.  The  latter,  advancing  out  of  the  camp,  came  to  meet  them 
with  an  insulting  air,  and  began  to  overwhelm  them  with  reproaches  and 
invectives:  after  this,  the  quarrel  growing  warmer,  they  fell  upon  them 
with  great  violence,  and  treated  tliem  very  ignominiously.  In  vain  did 
the  S|)artans  implore  both  gods  and  men,  and  claim  the  riglit  of  nations  : 
tlie  rabble  of  the  Achaeans,  animated  by  the  siditious  cries  of  the  exiles, 
joined  with  them,  notwithstanding  the  protection  dae  to  ambassadors, 
and  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  supreme  magistrate.  Seventeen 
were  immediately  stoned  to  death,  and  seventy-three  rescued  by  the 
magislrateoutofthehandsoftho.se  furious  wretches.  It  was  not  that 
he  intended  to  pardon  them  ;  but  he  would  not  have  it  said,  thatihey  had 
been  put  to  death  without  being  heard.  The  next  day  they  were  brought 
before  that  enraged  multitude,  who,  almost  without  so  much  as  hearing 
tliem,  condemned  and  executed  them  all. 

The  reader  will  naturally  suppose  that  so  unjust  and  cruel  a  treatment 
threw  the  Spartans  into  tlie  deepest  affliction,  and  filled  them  with  alarms. 
The  Achffians  imposed  tlie  same  conditions  on  them,  as  they  would  have 
done  on  a  city  that  had  been  taken  by  storm.  Tliey  gave  orders  that 
the  walls  should  be  demolislied  ;  that  all  such  mercenaries  as  the  tyrants 
had  kept  in  tlierc  service  should  leave  Laconia  ;  that  the  slaves  whom 
those  tyrants  had  set  at  liberty  (and  there  were  a  great  numl>er  of  them) 
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should  rtlso  bo  obliged  to  depart  Uie  country  in  a  certal'ti  limited  time, 
upon  pain  of  boins  seized  by  the  Achreaos,  and  sold  ov  carried  whitli^r- 
soever  they  tliought  proper  ;  that  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Lycursus 
should  be  annulled  :  and,  in  fine;  tisat  the  Spartans  should  be  associated 
in  the  Ach-dean  league,  with  wliom  they  should  thenceforth  form  but  one 
body,  and  follow  the  same  customs  and  usages.  The  Lacedaemonians 
were  not  much  afflicted  at  the  demolition  of  their  walls,  with  which  they 
began  the  execution  of  the  orders  prescribed  them  ;  and  indeed  it  was 
tio  great  misfortune  to  ih(  m.  Sparta  had  long^  subsisted  witlioul  any 
other  walls  or  defence  than  the  bravery  of  its  -citizens.  Pausanias 
irrforms  us,  tliat  tiie  walls  of  Sparta  were  bearun  to  be  built  in  the  time 
of  the  inroads  of  Demetrius,  and  afterwards  of  Pyrrhus  ;  but  they  had 
been  completed  by  Nabis.  Livy  relates  also,  ihat  the  tyrants,  for  thnir 
own  security,  had  fortified  with  walls  all  such  parts  of  the  city  as  were 
most  open  and  accessible.  Tlie  demolition  of  these  walls,  therofore, 
was  not  a  subject  of  mucli  srrief  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sparta.  But  it  was 
with  inexpressible  regret  they  saw  the  exiles,  who  had  caused  it«  destruc- 
tion returning  into  it,  and  who  might  justly  be  considered  as  its  most 
cruel  enemies.  Sparta,  enervated  by  this  last  blow,  lost  all  its  pristine 
vigour,  and  was  for  many  years  dependent  on,  and  subjected  to  the 
Achseans.  The  most  fatal  circumstance  with  regard  to  Sparta  was,  the 
abolition  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  which  had  continued  in  force  seven 
hundred  years,  and  had  been  the  source  of  all  its  grandeur  and  glory. 
This  cruel  treatment  of  so  renowned  a  city  as  Sparta  doss  Pliilopoeiuen 
tio  honour  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  be  a  great  blot  in  his 
reputation.  Plutarch,  who  justly  ranks  hirai  among  the  greatest  captains 
of  Greece,  does  but  just  glan»e  at  this  action,  and  says  only  a  word  or 
two  of  it.  It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  the  cause  of  the  exiles  was 
favourable  in  itself.  They  had  Agesipolis  at  their  head,  to  whom  the 
kingdom  of  Spa;  ta  rightfully  belonged  ;  and  they  had  been  all  expelled 
their  country  by  the  tyrants  :  but  so  open  a  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations  (to  which  Philopajmen  gave  at  least  occasion  if  he  did  not 
consent  to  it)  cannot  be  excused  in  any  manner.  It  appears,  from  a 
fragment  of  Polybius,*  that  the  Lacedeemonians  made  complaints  at 
Rome  agiast  Philopcemen,  as  having  by  this  action,  equally  unjust  and 
cruel,  defied  the  power  of  the  republic  of  Rome,  and  insulted  its  majesty. 
It  was  a  loivg  time  before  they  covld  obtain  leave  to  be  heard.  At  If st, 
Lepidus  the  consul  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Achsean  confederacy,  [A."M. 
8617.  Ant.  J.C.  IS7.]  to  complain  of  the  treatment  which  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  met  %vith.  Philopcemen  and  the  Achaeans  sent  an  ambas- 
sador, N"icodeinus  of  Elis,  to  Rjome,  to  justify  th^r  conduct.  In  the 
same  campaign,  and  almost  at  tlie  same  time  that  Fulvius  the  consul 
terminated  the  war  with  the  ^Etolians,  Manlius,  the  other  consul,  termi- 
nated that  with  the  Gauls.  I  have  taken  notice  elsewhere  of  the  inroad 
these  nations  had  made  into  dilVerent  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  under 
Brennus.  The  Gauls  in  question  had  settled  in  that  part  of  A-^ia  Minor 
called,  from  their  name,  Gallo-Graecia,  or  Galatia,  and  formed  three 
bodies,  three  different  states  ;  the  Tolislobogi,  the  Trocrai,  and  Tecto-' 
sages.     They  had  made  themselves  formidable  to  all  the  nations  round,- 

*  Polyb.  in  Legat.  c.  xxxvii. 
TOL.   iir.  « 
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and  spread  terror  and  alarms  on  all  sides.  The  prelerci  for  decUriiiff 
war  against  them  was,  their  having  aided  Antiochus  with  troops.  Im- 
mediately after  L.  Scipio  had  resigned  the  command  of  his  army  to 
Manlius,  the  latter  set  out  from  Ephesus,  and  marched  against  the  Gauls. 
If  Eumenes  had  not  been  then  at  Rome,  he  would  have  been  of  great 
service  to  Itim  in  his  march  ;  however  hjs  brother  Attains  snpi)lied  his 
place,  and  was  the  consul's  guide.  The  Gauls  had  acquired  preat  repu- 
tation in  every  part  of  this  country,  which  tliey  had  subdued  by  the 
power  of  their  arms,  and  had  not  met  witli  tlie  least  opposition.  Manlius 
judged  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  harangue  liis  forces  o  this  occasion, 
before  they  engaged  the  enemy.  'I  am  no  ways  surprised  (says  he) 
that  the  Gauls  should  have  made  their  name  formidable,  and  spread  terror 
in  the  minds  of  nations  so  soft  and  effeminate  as  the  Asiatics.  Their  tall 
stature,  their  fair  flowing  hair,  which  descends  to  their  waists;  their 
enormous  bucKlers,  Iheir  long  swords;  add  to  this,  their  songs.  Ihfir 
cries,  and  bowlings,  at  llie  first  onset;  the  dreadful  clashing  of  their 
arms  and  shields:  all  tliis  may,  indeed,  be  <ireadful  to  men  not  accustomed 
to  them  ;  but  not  to  you.  O  Romans,  whose  victorious  arms  have  so  often 
triumphed  over  that  nation.  Besides,  experience  has  tau  ht  you,  that 
after  the  Gnuls  have  spent  their  first  fire,  an  obstinate  resistance  blunts 
the  edge  of  their  courage,  as  well  as  their  bodily  strength  ;  and  that 
then,  quite  incapable  of  supporting  the  heat  of  the  sun,  fatigue,  dust,,  and 
thirst,  their  arms  fall  from  their  hands,  and  they  sink  down  quite  tired 
•od  exhausted.  Do  not  imagine  these  to  be  the  ancient  Gauls,  inured 
to  fatigues  and  dangers.  The  luxurious  plenty  of  the  country  they  have 
invaded,  the  soft  temperature  of  the  air  they  breathed,  the  effeminacy 
and  luxury  of  the  people  among  whom  they  dwell,  have  entirely 
enervated  them.  They  are  now  no  more  than  Phrygians  in  Gallic-  armour  ; 
■nd  the  only  circnmstance  I  fear  is,  that  you  will  not  reap  much  honour 
by  the  defeat  of  enimies  so  unworthy  of  disputing  victory  witii  the 
Romans. 

It  was  a  general  opinion  with  regard  to  the  ancient  Gauls,  that  a  sure 
way  to  conquer  them,  was,  to  let  them  exhaust  their  first  fire,  whicJi  was 
quickly  deadened  by  opposition  ;  and  that  when  once  this  edge  of  their 
vivacity  was  blunted,  they  had  lost  all  strength  and  vigour:  that  therr 
bodies  were  even  incapable  of  sustaining  the  slightest  fatigues  long,  or 
of  withstanding  the  sun-beams,  when  tiiey  darted  with  ever  so  little 
violence  :  that,  as  they  were  more  than  men  in  the  beginning  of  an  ac- 
tion, they  were  less  than  women  at  the  conclusion  of  it.  *  Galios  primo 
impetu  feroces  esse,  quos  sustincre  satis  sit — Gallorura  qnidem  etiam 
corpora  intolerantissima  laboris  atque  sestus  fluere ;  primaque  eorum 
prselia  plus  quam  virorum,  postrema  minus  qunm  feminarum  esse.'* 

Those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  genius  and  character  of  the 
modern  French,  entertained  very  near  the  same  idea  of  them.  However, 
thelate  transactioi  9  in  Italy,  and  especially  on  the  RhiHe,  must  have 
undeceived  them.  However  prepossessed  I  may  be  in  favour  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  I  question  whether  they  ever  discovered  greater 
patience,  resolution,  and  bravery,  than  the  French  displayed  at  the  siege 
of  Philipsburgh.     I  do  not  speak  merely  of  the  generals  and  offices*, 

*  Lav.  1.  X.  n.  2S. 
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cournere  being  natural  to  and  inn  niivnner  adherent  in  them  ;  but  eve4i  tbe 
common  soldiers  showed  siirh  an  ardour,  intrepidity,  nnd  isrroatness  of 
soul,  as  amazed  the  generals.  The  siglit  of  a  liostile  army,  formidable 
by  its  numbers,  and  still  more  so  by  the  fame  and  abilities  of  tlie  prince 
who  commanded  it,  served  only  to  animate  them  the  more.  During  the 
whole  course  of  this  long  and  laborious  siege,  in  which  they  suffered  so 
much  by  llie  fire  of  the  besieged  and  tlie  heat  of  the  sun,  by  the  violence 
of  the  rains  and  inundations  of  the  Rliine  :  tiiey  never  once  breathed  the 
4east  murmur  or  complaint.  They  were  seen  wading  through  great 
floods,  where  they  were  up  to  the  shoulders  in  water,  carrying  their 
rlothes  and  arms  over  their  heads,  and  afterwards  marching,  quite  un- 
covered, on  the  outside  of  the  trenches  full  of  water,  exposed  to  the 
*rhole  fire  of  the  enemy  ;  and  then  advancing  with  intrepidity  to  the 
front  of  the  attack,  demanding,  with  the  loudest  shouts,  that  the  enemy 
should  not  be  allowed  caj)if  illation  of  any  kind  ;  and  appearing  to  dread 
no  other  circumstance  than  their  being  denied  the  opportunity  of  sig- 
nalizing their  courage  and  2;>al  still  more,  by  storming  the  city.  What 
I  now  relate  is  universally  known.  The  most  noble  sentiments  of  honour, 
bravery,  and  intrepidity,  must  necessarily  have  taken  deep  root  in  the 
minds  of  our  countrymen  ;  otherwise,  they  ftould  not  have  burst  forth  at 
once  so  gloriously  in  a  first  campaign,  after  having  been  in  a  manner 
asleep  during  a  twenty  years'  peace. 

The  testimony  which  Lewis  XV.  thovtght  it  incumbent  on  him  (o  give 
th«m,  is  so  glorious  to  the  nation,  and  even  reflects  so  bright  a  lustre  on 
the  king  himself,  hat  t  am  persuaded  none  of  my  readers  will  be  dis- 
Jileased  to  find  it  inserted  here  entire.  If  this  digression  is  not  allowable 
in  a  history  like  this,  methinks  it  is  pardonable,  and  even  laudable,  in  a 
true  Frenchmati,  ired  with  zeal  for  hjs  king  and  counti-y. 

The  King's  Letter  to  the  Marshal  D'Asfeldt. 

Cousin, 

*"!  am  fully  sensible  of  the  Important  service  you  have  done  me  in 
taking  Philipsburgh.  Nothing  less  than  your  courage  and  resolution 
could  have  surmounted  the  obstacles  to  that  enterprise,  occasioned  by 
the  inundations  of  the  Rhine.  You  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  your 
example  inspire  the  officers  and  soldiers  with  the  same  sentiments.  I 
Caused  an  account  to  be  sent  me  daily,  of  all  the  transactions  of  that 
siege  ;  and  always  observed,  that  the  ardour  and  patience  of  my  troops 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  that  arose,  either  from  the 
swelling  of  th»  floods,  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  or  the  fire  of  the  place. 
Every  kind  of  success  may  be  expected  from  so  valiant  a  nation  :  and  I 
enjoin  you  to  inform  the  general  officers  and  otiiers,  and  even  the  whole 
army,  that  I  am  highly  satisfied  with  them.  You  need  not  doubt  my 
having  the  same  sentiments  with  regard  to  you  ;  to  assure  you  of  which 
is  the  sole  motive  of  this  letter  ;  and  (Cousin)  I  beseech  the  Almighty 
to  have  you  in  his  holy  keeping.' 

Versailles,  July  23,  1734. 

I  now  return  to  the  history.  After  INTanlius  had  ended  the  speech  re- 
peated above,  the  army  discovered  by  tlii  ir  shouts,  how  impatiently  they 
desired  to  be  led  against  the  enemy  ;  and  accordingly  the  consul  entered 
their  territories.     The  Gauls  had  not  once  suspected  that  tlie  Romans 
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would  invade  them,  as  their  countrj-  lay  so  remote  from  Ihcm,  and  there- 
fore was  not  prepared  to  oppose  them.  But  notwithstanding'  tlijs,  they 
made  a  long  and  vifforous  resistance.  They  laid  wait  for  Manlius  in 
defiles;  disputed  the  passes  with  him;  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
strongest  fortresses,  and  retired  to  such  eminences  as  they  thonuht  in- 
accessible. However,  the  consul,  so  far  from  being  discouraged,  fol- 
lowed, and  forced  them  wherever  he  came.  He  attacked  them  separately, 
stormed  their  cities,  and  defeated  them  in  several  engagements.  I  shall 
not  descend  to  particulars,  which  were  of  little  imjjortance,  and  conse- 
quently would  only  tire  tho  reader.  The  Gauls  wt!re  obliged  at  last  to 
submit,  and  to  confine  themselves  within  the  limits  prescribed  them. 

By  this  victory,  the  Romans  delivered  the  whole  country  from  the 
.perpetual  terrors  it  was  under  from  those  barbarians,  who  hitherto  had 
<lone  nothing  but  harass  ami  plunder  their  neighbours.  Tranquillity  was 
so  fully  restored  in  this  quarter,  that  the  empire  of  the  Romans  was 
established  tliere,  from  the  river  Halys  to  mount  Taurus;  and  the  kings 
of  Syria  were  for  ever  excluded  from  all  Asia  Minor,  We  are  told,* 
that  Antiochus  said,  on  tliis  occasion,  that  he  was  highly  obliged  to  the 
Romans,  for  having  frued  him  from  the  cares  and  troubles  wiiich  the 
government  of  so  vast  an  extent  of  country  roust  necessarily  have  brought 
upon  him. 

Fulvius,  one  of  tiie  c  )nsuls,  returned  to  Rom.'',  in  order  to  preside  in 
.the  assembly.  Tho  consolate  was  given  to  M.  Valerius  Messala  and 
JC.  Livius  Salinator.  The  instant  tlie  assembly  broke  up,  Fulvius 
relurnwd  to  his  own  province.  Hiinst;lf  and  Manlius  his  colleague  were 
continued  in  the  command  of  the  armies  for  a  year  in  quality  of 
proconsuls. 

Manlius  had  repaired  to  Ephi'sus,  to  settle,  with  the  ten  conmiissioners 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  senate,  the  most  important  articles  of 
their  commission.  The  treaty  of  peace  with  ,\iitioeluis  was  confirmed,  as 
also  that  which  Manlius  had  concluded  with  the  Gauls.  Ariaralhes,  king 
of  Ctppadocia,  had  been  sentenced  to  pay  the  Romans  six  huiuh-ed 
talents  (six  hundred  thousand  crowns),  for  having  assisted  Antiochus: 
however,  half  this  sum  was  abated  at  the  request  of  Eumcnes,  wlio  was 
to  marry  his  daugliter.  Manlius  made  a  present  to  Eumenes  of  all  the 
elephants  which  Antiochus,  according  to  the  treaty,  had  delivered  up  to 
the  Romans.  He  re-passed  into  Europe  witli  his  forces,  after  iiaving 
admitted  the  deputies  of  the  several  cities  to  audience,  and  settled  the 
cheif  difficulties  among  them. 

Antiochus  was  very  much  puzzled  how  to  raise  the  sum  lie  was  to  pay 
the  Romans.  He  made  a  progress  through  the  provinces  of  the  east, 
in  order  to  levy  the  tribute  which  they  owed  him  ;  and  left  tlie  regency 
of  Syria,  during  his  absence,  to  Seleuais  his  son,  whom  he  had  declared 
his  presumjjtive  heir.  Being  arrived  in  the  province  of  Elymais,  he  was 
informed  that  there  was  a  very  considerable  treasure  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Belus.  This  was  a  strong  temptation  to  a  prince  who  had  little 
regard  for  religion,  and  was  in  extreme  want  of  money.  Accordingly, 
ppon  a  false  pretence  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  liad  rebelU d 
against  him,   he  entered  the  leniplc  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  carried  ofl" 

*  Cic.  Oral,  jiro  Dejot.  n.  36.     Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  c.  1. 
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all  the  riches  which  had  been  kept  there  very  religiously  ciaring  a  long 
series  of  years.  IIo\rever,  the  people,  exasperated  by  this  sacrilege, 
rebelled  against  hirii,  and  murdered  him  with  all  his  followers.  Aurelius 
Victor  says  that  he  was  killed  by  some  of  his  own  officers,  whom  he  had 
beaten  one  day  when  he  was  heated  witli  liquor. 

This  prince  was  highly  worthy  of  praise  for  his  humanity,  clemency, 
and  liberality.  A  decree,  which  we  are  told  he  enacted,  whereby  he 
gav-*  his  subjects  permission,  and  even  commanded  them,  not  to  obey 
his  ordinances,  in  case  they  should  be  found  to  interfere  with  the  laws, 
shows  that  he  had  a  high  regard  for  justice.  Till  the  age  of  fifty  he  had 
behaved  on  all  occasions  with  such  bravery,  prudence,  and  application, 
as  had  given  success  to  all  his  enterprises,  and  acquired  him  the  trtle  of 
the  Great.  But  from  that  time  his  wisdom,  as  well  as  application,  had 
declined  very  much,  and  his  affairs  in  proportion.  His  conduct  in  the 
Mar  against  the  Romans  ;  the  little  advantage  he  reaped  by,  or  rather 
his  contempt  for  the  wise  counsels  of  Hannibal ;  the  ignominious  peace 
lie  was  obliged  to  accept:  these  circumstances  sullied  the  glory  of  his 
former  successes  ;  and  his  death,  occasioned  by  a  wicked  and  sacrilegious 
enterprise,  threw  an  indelible  blot  upon  his  name  and  memory. 

The  prophecies  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  from  the  10th  to 
the  19th  verse,  relate  to  the  actions  of  this  prince,  and  were  fully  ac- 
complished. 

'But  his  sons  (of  the  king  of  the  North)  shall  be  stirred  up,  and  sUall 
assemble  a  multitude  of  great  forces  :  And  one  (Antiochus  the  Great) 
shall  certtiinly  come  and  overflow,  and  pass  through  :  then  shall  ha 
return  and  b«  stirred  up  even  to  his  fortress.'*  This  king  of  the  North 
was  Seleucus  Callinicus,  who  left  behind  hira  two  sons,  Seleucus  Ceraunus 
and  Antiochus,  afterwards  surnamed  the  Great.  The  former  reigned  but 
three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Antiochus  his  brother.  The  latter 
after  having  pacified  the  troubles  of  his  kingdom,  made  war  against 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  the  South,  that  is  of  Egypt ;  dispossessed 
him  of  Ccele-syria,  which  was  delivered  to  him  by  Theodotus,  governor 
of  that  province  ;  defeated  Ptolemy's  generals  in  the  narrow  passes  near 
Berylus,  and  made  himself  master  of  part  of  Phoenicia.  Ptolemy  then 
endeavoured  to  amuse  him  by  overtures  of  peace.  The  Hebrew  is  still 
more  expressive.  'He  (meaning  Antiochus)  shall  come.  He  shall  over- 
flow the  enemy's  country.  He  shall  pass  over  mount  Libanus.  He 
shall  halt,  whilst  overtures  of  peace  are  making  him.  He  shall  advance 
with  ardour  as  far  as  the  fortresses,'  that  is,  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt. 
Ptolemy's  victory  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  following  verses. 

'  And  the  king  of  the  South  shall  be  moved  with  choler,  and  shall 
come  forth  and  fight  with  him,  even  with  the  king  of  ths  North  :  and  he 
shall  set  forth  a  great  multitude,  but  the  multitude  shall  be  given  into 
his  hand.'t  Ptolemy  Philopator  was  an  indolent,  effeminate  prince.  It 
was  necessary  to  excite  and  drag  him,  in  a  manner,  out  of  his  lethargy, 
in  order  to  prevail  with  him  to  take  up  arms  and  repulse  the  enemy,  wlio 
were  preparing  to  march  into  his  country  :  provocatus.  At  last  he  put 
himself  at  tlu*  head  of  his  troops  ;  and  by  the  valour  and  good  conduct  of 
his  generals,  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  Antiochus  at  Raphia. 

*  Ver.  10.  t  Ver.  U. 
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*  And  when  hv  liath  taken  away  the  injUiludt,  his  lirait  »li:ill  be  lifted 
uj),  and  lie  shall  cast  down  many  ten  thousands;  but  he  shall  n»t  be- 
stieni^thened  by  it."*  Antiochus  lost  upwards  of  ten  thousand  foot  and 
tiiree  hundred  horse,  and  four  thousand  of  his  inea  were  taken  prisoners.. 
Philopator,  h.iving  marched  after  his  victory  to  Jerusalem,  was  so  au- 
dacious as  to  attempt  to  enter  the  sanctuary,  '  His  heart  shall  be  lifted 
up:"  and  beinj?  returnt'd  to  liis  kingdom,  hb  behaved  with  the  utmost, 
pride  towards  the  Jews,  and  treated  them  Tery  cruelly.  He  might  have 
dispossessed  Antiochus  of  his  dominions,  had  he  taken  a  proper  advan- 
tage of  his  gloriofts  victory  ;  but  he  contented  himself  with  recovering 
Cccle-syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  again  plunged  into  his  former  excesses;- 
'  But  he  shall  not  be  strengthened  by  it' 

•  For  the  king  of  the  North  shall  return,  and  shall  set  forth  a  multitude 
gr»'atcr  than  the  former,  and  shall  certainly  come  (after  certain  years), 
with  a  great  army,  and  with  much  richtjs.'f  Antiochus,  after  he  ha<l 
ended  the  war  beyond  the  Euphrates,  raised  a  great  army  in  those  pro- 
vinces. Finding,  fourteen  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  war, 
that  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  who  was  then  but  five  or  six  years  of  age,  had 
succeeded  Philopator  his  father  ;  he  united  with  Philip,  king  of  Mace-, 
don,  in  order  to  deprive  the  infant  king  of  liis  throne.  Having  defeated 
Scopas  at  Panium,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Jordan,  he  subjected  the 
whole  country  which  Philopator  had  eonquereti,  by  the  victory  he  had 
gained  at  Raphia. 

'  And  in  those  times  there  shall  many  stand  up  against  the  king  of  tba 
South. 't  This  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  the  league  between  the  kings 
of  Macedonia  and  Syria  against  the  infant  monarch  of  Egypt;  by  the. 
conspiracy  of  Agalhocles  and  Agathoclea  for  the  regency  ;  and  by  that- 
of  Scopas,  fo  dispossess  him  of  his  crown  and  life.  '  Also,  the  robbers, 
of  thy  people  shall  exalt  themselves  to  establish  the  vision,  but  they 
shall  fall.'§  Several  apostate  Jews,  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the 
king  of  Egypt,  complied  with  every  thing  he  required  of  them,  evwi  in 
op(K)sition  to  the  sacred  ordinances  of  the  law,  by  which  means  they 
were  in  great  favour  with  him,  but  their  influence  was  not  long-lived  ; 
for  when  Antiochus  regained  possession  of  Judica  and  Jerusalem,  he 
either  extirpated  or  drove  out  of  the  country,  all  the  partisans  of  Pto-. 
lemy.  This  subjection  of  the  J;;wsto  the  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of. 
Syria,  prepared  the  wa-y  for  the  uccoraplishmeait  of  the  prophecy,  which 
denounced  the  calamities  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  son  of  Antiochus 
the  Gfeat,  was  to  bring  upon  this  people  ;  which  occasioned  a  great 
number  of  them  to  '  fall'  into  apostasy. 

•So  the  king  of  the  North  shall  come,  and  cast  up  a  liiount,  and  take 
the  inost  fenced  cities,  and  the  arms  of  the  South  shall  not  withstand, 
neither  his  chosen  people,  neither  shall  there  be  any  strength  to  with- 
stand.|1  But  he  that  cometh  against  him,  shall  do  according  to  his  own 
will,  and  none  shall  stand  before  him :  And  he  shall  stand  in  the  glorious 
land  which  by  his  hand  shall  be  con.sumed.'f  Antiochus,  after  having 
defeated  the  Egyptian  army  at  Panium,  besieged  and  took,  first,  Sidon, 
then  Gaza,  and  afterwards  all  the  cities  of  those  provinces,  nolwith-, 

•  Ver.  12.  +  Ver.  13.  J  Ver.  14, 

%  The  angel  Gabriel  here  speaks  to  Daniel. 

11  Ver.  15.  ^  Ver.  16. 
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withstanding  the  opposition  made  by  the  chosen  troops  which  iho  Ung 
of  Egypt  had  sent  against  him.  '  He  did  according  to  his  own  will,'  in 
Coele-syria  and  Palestine,  and  nothing  was  able  to  withstand  him.  Pur- 
suing his  conquests  in  Palestine,  he  entered  Judsea,  '  that  glorious,'  or, 
according  lo  file  Hebrew,  '  that  desirable  land.'  He  there  established 
his  authority  ;  and  strengthened  it,  by  repulsing  from  the  castle  of  Jeru- 
salem the  garrison  which  Scopas  had  thrown  into  it.  This  garrison 
having  defended  itself  so  well,  Uiat  Antiochus  was  obliged  to  send  for 
all  his  troops  in  order  to  force  it ;  and  the  siege  continuing  a  long  time, 
the  country  was  ruined  and  '  consumed'  by  the  stay  the  army  was  obliged 
lo  make  in  it. 

'He  shall  also  set  his  face  to  enter  with  the  strength  of  his  whole 
kingdom,  and  upright  ones  with  him  :  thus  shall  he  do,  and  he  shall  give 
him  the  daughter  of  women,  corrupting  her  :  But  she  shall  not  stand  on 
his  side,  neither  be  for  him.'*  Antiochus,  seeing  that  the  Romans  un- 
dertook the  defence  of  young  Ptolomy  Ephiphanes,  thought  it  would 
best  suit  his  interest  to  lull  the  king  asleep,  by  giving  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  in  order  to  'corrupt  her,'  and  to  excite  her  to  betray  her 
husband  ;  but  he  was  not  successful  in  his  design  :  for  as  soon  as  she 
was  married  to  Ptolemy,  she  renounced  her  father's  interests,  and  ■era- 
braced  those  of  her  husband.  It  was  on  this  account  that  we  s«!e  her 
joined  with  him  in  the  embassy  which  was  sent  from  Egypt  to  Rome,  to 
congratulate  the  Romans  on  the  victory  which  Acilius  had  gained  over 
her  father  at  Thermopylae. 

'  After  this  he  shall  turn  his  face  unto  the  isles,  and  shall  take  many  :♦ 
but  a  prince  for  his  own  behalf  shall  cause  the  reproach  offered  by 
him  [Antiochus]  to  cease  ;  without  his  own  reproach  he  shall  cause  it  to 
turn  upon  him.'  Antiochus,  having  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  Coele-syria 
and  Palestine,  sent  his  two  sons  at  the  head  of  the  land-army  to  Sardis, 
whilst  himself  embarked  on  hoard  the  fleet,  and  sailed  to  the  ^gean  sen, 
where  he  took  several  islands,  and  extended  his  empire  exceedingly  on 
that  side.  However,  '  the  prince,'  of  the  people,  whom  he  had  insulted 
by  making  this  invasion,  that  is,  L.  Scipio  the  Roman  consul,  'caused 
the  reproach  t«  turn  upon  him  ;'  by  defeating  hixa  aX  mount  Sipylus,  and 
repulsing  him  from  every  part  of  Asia  Minor. 

'  Then  he  shall  turn  his  face  towards  the  fort  of  his  own  land  ;  but  he 
shall  stumble  and  fall,  and  not  be  found.'J  Antiochus,  after  his  defeat, 
returned  to  Antioch,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  strongest  for- 
tress in  it.  He  went  soon  after  into  the  provinces  of  the  East,  in  order 
to  levy  money  to  pay  the  Romans  ;  but,  having  plundered  the  temple  of 
Elymais,  he  there  lost  his  life  in  a  miserable  manner. 

Such  is  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  relating  t«  Antiochus,  which  I  have 
explained,  in  most  places,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text.  I  confess 
there  may  be  some  doubtful  and  obscure  terms  which  may  be  diflBcult  to 
explain,  and  are  variously  interpreted  by  commentators  ?  biit  is  it  possi- 
ble for  the  substance  of  the  prophecy  to  appear  obscure  and  doubtful  ? 
Can  any  reasonable  man,  who  makes  use  of  his  understanding,  ascribe 
such  a  prediction,  either  to  mere  chance,  or  to  the  conjectures  of  human 
prudence  and  sagacity  >  Can  any  light,  but  that  which  proceeds  from  God 

»  Ver.  17.  +  Ver.  18.  %  Ver.  1©. 
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himself,  pfnntrato,  in  tWs  luannpr,  into  tlve  darkness  of  fuMirlfy,  and 
point  out  thf  eventu  of  it  in  so  exact  anil  «ircuinst3ntiHl  a  manner?  Not 
to  mention  what  is  here  said  concernin;^  Rs^ypt,  Sih'nrus  C;illinicn3, 
king-  of  Sysia,  leaves  two  children  behind  him.  The  eldest  reigns  hut 
three  years,  and  do«s  not  perfornj  any  exploit  worthy  of  beinj?  recorded  ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  prophet  does  not  take  any  notice  of  him.  The 
yeungest  is  Anliochus,  siimamed  the  Great,  from  his  grwat  actions  ;  and 
accordingly,  the  sain»  prophet  gives  an  abstract  of  the  nrincipal  circieini- 
sta-nce3  of  his  life,  hjs  most  important  enterprises,  and  even  the  manner 
of  his  death.  In  it  we  see  jiis  expeditions  into  Coele-syria  and  Phoenicia, 
several  cities  of  wl.lch  are  besieged  and  take.i  by  that  monarch';  hi» 
entrance  into  Jerusalem,  which  is  laid  waste  by  Che  stay  h-is  troops  make 
in  it ;  his  conquest  of  a  {jreat  many  islands  ;  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter with  the  king  of  Egypt,  which  does  not  answer  tlie  design  he  had  in 
TJew  ;  his  orertlirow  by  the  Roman  consul ;  his  retreat  to  Antioch  ;  and 
lastly,  his  unfortunate  end.  These  are,  in  a  manner,  the  outlines  of 
AntiochuB's  pi«tiire,  which  can  be  made  to  resemble  none  but  himself. 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  prophet  drew  those  features  without  design 
and  at  random,  in  th»  pteture  ho  has  left  us  of  him  ?  The  facts,  which 
denote  the  aecomplishmeflt  of  the  prophecy,  are  all  told  by  heathen  au- 
thors, who  lived  many  centurios  after  the  prophet,  and  whose  fidelity 
canmot  be  suspfct*<d.  It  appears  to  me,  that  we  must  renounce,  not  only 
religion,  but  reason,  if  we  refuse  to  acknowledge,  in  such  ])rophecie3  as 
these,  tlie  interv(^fltion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  to  whom  all  ages  are  pre- 
sent, and  vrho  governs  the  world  with  absolute  power. 

SE€T  IX.— VARIOUS  EMBASSIES  SENT  TO  THE  ACHiEANS 
AND  ROMANS— COMPLAINTS  MADE  AGAINST  PHILIP— 
COMIVIISSIONERS  ARE  SENT  FROM  ROME  TO  ENQUIRE 
INTO  THOSE  COMPLAINTS  ;  AND  AT  THE  SAME  TIME 
TO  TAKE  COGNIZANCE  OF  THE  ILL  TREATMENT  OK 
SPARTA  BY  THE  ACHyEANS.  — SEQUEL  OF  THAT  AF- 
FAIR. 

[A,  M.  3817.  Ant.  J.  C.  18~.] — Antiochus  the  Great,  dying,  Seleucus 
PhJ4opator,  his  eldest  son,  whom  he  had  l*ft  in  Antioch  when  he  »et  out 
f«r  the  easlern  provinces,  succeeded  him.  But  his  reign  was  obscure 
and  contem|rtible,  occasioned!  by  the  misery  to  which  the  Romans  bad 
reduced  that  crown;  and  the  exorbitant  sum  (a  thousand  talents  an- 
nually)* he  was  obliged  to  pay,  diinng  the  whole  of  his  reign,  by  virtue 
j»f  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  the  king  his  father  and  that 
people.  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  at  tliat  time  reigned  in  Egypt.t  Immediately 
iip«n  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  had  sent  an  ambassador  into  Acliair., 
'.o  renew  the  alliance  wiiich  the  king  his  father  had  formeilv  concluded 
Vlth  thu  Achtcans.  The  latter  accepted  of  this  oflice  witli  joy  ;  and 
accordingly  sent  as  deputies  to  the  king,  Lycortas,  father  of  Polybius 
he  historian,  and  two  other  ambassadors.  The  alliance  being  renewed, 
PhilopoDroen,  who  was  at  that  time  in  office,  inviting  Ptolemy's  ambas- 
sador to  a  banquet,  the  conversation  turned  upon  that  prince.  In  the 
praise  which  the  ambassador  bestowed  upon  him,  he  expatiated  very 
mutfh  on  his  dexterity  in  the  chare,  his  address  in  riding,  aud  his  vigour 

•  About  1.50.0001.  Polyb.  in  Leg.  c.  xxxvii. 
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and  activity  in  the  exercise  of  liis  arms;  and  to  give  an  exuiiiple  of  what 
lie  asserted,  he  declared,  that  this  prince,  viicn  hunting,  liad  i<illed,  on 
liorsebacl<,  a  wild  bull  witl\  one  stroke  of  his  javelin.  The  same  year 
that  Anlioclius  died.  Cleopatra  liis  daughter,  queen  of  Esfvpt,  had  a  son 
who  reigned  after  Epiphanes  his  father,  and  was  called  Ptoleniy  Philo- 
nietor.  The  wiiole  realm  expressed  frreat  joy  U|)oii  the  birth  of  this 
prince.  Cccle-syria  and  Palestine  distiujruisheii  themselves  above  all 
the  provinces,  and  the  most  considerable  persons  of  those  countries 
went  to  Alexandria  upon  that  occasion  with  the  most  splendid  equipai^cs. 
Josephns,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  elsewhere,  who  was  receiver-general 
of  those  piovinces,  being  too  old  to  fake  such  a  journey,  sent  his 
youngi»st  son,  Hyrcanus,  in  his  stead,  who  was  a  young  man  of  abun- 
dance of  wit,  and  very  engaging  manners. 

The  king  andtjueen  gave  him  a  favourable  re^eeptioni  and  d!<l  him  the  ho- 
nour of  a  place  at  their  table.  At  one  of  these  entertainments,  tiie  guests, 
who  looked  upon  him  with  contempt,  as  a  mere  youth,  witiixiut  capacity 
or  experience,  placed  before  him  the  bones  from  which  they  had  eaten 
the  llesh.  A  buflCoon,  who  used  to  divert  the  king  with  his  jests,  said  to 
him;  '  Do  but  behoUl,  sir,  the  quantity  of  bones  before  Hyrcanus,  and 
your  majesty  may  judge  from  thence  in  what  a  manner  his  father  gnaws 
your  provinces.'  Those  words  made  the  king  laugh  ;  and  he  asked 
Hyrcanus  how  he  came  to  have  so  great  a  number  of  bones  before  him. 
'  Your  majesty  need  not  wonder  at  that,  (replied  he)  for  dogs  eat  both 
flesh  and  bones,  as  you  see  the  rest  of  the  persons  at  your  table  hav» 
done  (pointing  to  them)  ;  but  men  are  contented  to  eat  the  flesh,  and 
leave  the  bones,  as  I  have  done.'  The  mockers  were  mocked  by  that 
retort,  and  continued  mute  and  confused.  Wlien  the  day  for  making  the 
presents  arrived,  as  Hyrcanus  had  given  out  that  he  had  only  five  talents* 
to  present,  it  was  expected  that  he  would  be  very  ill  received  by  the 
king;  and  people  diverted  themselves  with  the  thoughts  of  it  beforehand. 
Th«  greatest  presents  made  by  the  rest  did  not  exoeed  twenty  talents. t 
But  Hyrcaniis  presented  to  the  king  a  hundred  boys,  well  shaped,  and 
finely  dressed,  whom  he  had  bought,  each  of  them  bringing  a  talent  as 
an  offering;  and  to  the  queen  as  many  girls  in  magnificent  habits,  each 
with  a  like  present,  for  that  princess.  The  whole  court  was  amazed  at 
such  uncommon  and  surprising  magnificence  ;  and  the  king  and  queen 
dismissed  Hyrcanus  with  tlie  highest  marks  of  their  favour  and  esteem. 

[A.  M.  3S-iO.  Ant.  J.  C.  IS4..] — Ptolemy,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reigi», 
governed  in  so  auspicious  a  manner,  as  gained  him  universal  approbation 
and  applause;  because  he  followed,  in  all  things,  the  advice  of  Aristo- 
menes,  who  was  anotlier  father  to  iiim  ;  but  in  process  of  time,  the  flat- 
tery of  courtiers  (that  deadly  poison  to  kings)  prevailed  over  the  wise 
counsels  of  that  able  minister.  The  young  prince  shunned  him,  and 
began  to  give  into  all  the  vices  and  failings  of  his  father.  Not  being 
able  to  endure  the  liberty  which  Aristoraenes  frequently  took  of  advising 
him  to  act  more  worthy  of  his  high  station,  he  dispatched  him  by 
poison.  Having  fhus  got  rid  of  a  troublesome  censor,  whose  sight  alone 
was  importunate,  from  the  tacit  reproaches  it  seemed  to  make  him,  he 

bandoned   himself  entirely  to  liis   vicious  imclinations  ;  plunged   into. 

*Abo  ut  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
+  About  three  thousand  pounds. 
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excesses  am!  disorders  of  every  kind;  followed  no  other  guides  in  the 
administration  of  affairs  than  his  unbridled  passions  ;  and  treated  his 
subjects  witli  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant. 

The  Egyptians  unable  at  length  to  endure  the  oppressions  and  injustice 
to  which  they  were  daily  exposed,  began  to  cabal  together,  and  to  form 
associations  against  a  king  who  oppressed  thera  so  grievously.  Some 
persons  of  the  highest  quality  having  engaged  in  this  conspiracy,  they 
had  already  formed  designs  for  deposing  him,  and  were  upon  the  point  of 
putting  them  in  execution. 

To  extricate  himself  from  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  now  involved, 
he  chose  Polycrates  for  liis  prime  minister,  a  man  of  great  bravery  us 
well  as  abilities,  and  who  had  the  most  consummate  experience  in  aft'airs 
both  of  peace  and  war  ;  for  he  had  risen  to  the  command  of  the  arn»y 
under  hhs  father,  and  had  served  in  that  quality  in  the  battle  of  Raphia, 
on  which  occasion  he  had  contributed  very  much  to  llie  victory.  He 
was  afterwards  governor  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  ;  and  happening  to  be 
in  Alexandria  when  Scopas's  conspiracy  was  disco verd,  the  expedients 
he  employed  on  that  occasion  conduced  very  much  to  the  [ireservatiou  of 
the  state. 

Ptolemy,  by  tl>e  assistaneo  of  this  able  minister,  overcame  the  rebels. 
Ke  obliged  their  chii'fs,  who  were  the  principal  lords  of  tiie  country,  to 
capitulate  and  submit  on  certain  conditions.  But,  having  seized  tlieir 
jjersons,  he  violated  his  promise;  and  after  having  exercised  various 
cruelties  upon  them,  put  them  all  to  death.  This  perfidious  conduct 
brought  new  troubles  upon  him,  from  which  the  abilities  of  Polycrates 
again  extricated  him. 

The  Achaean  league,  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  seems  to  haw 
'been  very  powerful,  and  in  great  consideration.  We  liave  seen  that 
Ptolemy,  a  little  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  had  been  very  soli- 
citous to  renew  the  ancient  alliance  with  them.  This  he  was  also  very 
desjrckus  of  at  tlie  latter  end  of  his  reign  ;  and  accordingly  oflered  that 
republic  six  thousand  shields  and  two  hundred  talents  of  brass.  Uis 
lofl'er  was  accepted,  and,  in  consequence  of  it^  Lycortas  and  two  other 
AehEans  were  deputed  to  him,  to  thank  him  for  the  presents,  and  to 
jenew  tile  alliance;  and  tlvese  returned  soon  after  with  I*lolemy's  am- 
bassador, in  order  to  ratify  the  treaty.  [A.  M.  8S18.  Ant.  J.  C.  186.]— 
King  Eumenes  also  sent  an  embassy  for  the  same  j)urpose,  and  offered  a 
hun<ired  and  twenty  talctits  (about  twenty-one  tliousand  pounds  sterling,) 
the  interest  of  whicli  was  to  be  applied  for  the  support  of  tiie  members  of 
liie  public  council.  Others  came  likewise  from  Seleucus,  who,  in  thu 
name  of  their  sovereign,  offered  ten  sliips  of  war  completely  equipped  ; 
and,  at  llie  same  time,  desired  to  have  the  ancient  alltance  witii  that 
jirince  renewed.  The  ambassador  whom  Piiilopoemen  had  sent  t  >  Rome 
to  justify  his  conduct,  was  returned  from  thence,  and  desired  to  give  an 
account  of  his  commission. 

For  these  several  reasons  a  great  assembly  was  held.    The  first  man 
that  entered  it  was  iS'icodemus  of  Klea.     lie  gave  an  account  of  what  Im 
had  said  in  the  senate  of  Rome,  with  regard  to  the  aflair  of  Sparta,  an 
the  answer  which  had  been  made  him.     It  was  judged  by  the  repli*^' 
that  tile  senate,  in  reality,  were  not  pleased  with  the  subversion  of  '* 
government  of  Sparta,  witli  the  demolition  of  thu  walls  of  that  cityJ***" 
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with  the  iHiissacre  of  tlie  Spartans;  but  at  th»  same  time,  that  tht-y  did 
not  annul  any  thin^'  which  had  bet-n  enacted.  And  iis  no  person  hap- 
pened to  speak  for  or  against  the  answers  of  the  senate,  no  further  men- 
tion was  made  of  it  at  that  lime.  liut  the  same  afiair  will  be  the  subject 
of  much  debate  in  the  sequel. 

The  amliassadors  of  Eumenes  were  next  admitted  to  audience.  After 
having  renewed  the  alliance  which  liad  been  formerly  made  will)  Altalus, 
that  king's  father;  and  proposed,  in  Eunienes's  name,  the  offer  of  a  hun- 
dred anil  twenty  talents  ;  tliey  expatiated  largely  on  the  great  friendship^ 
and  tender  regard  which  tlieir  sovereign  had  always  showed  for  the 
Achaeans.  When  they  had  ended,  Apollonius  of  Sicvun  rose  up,  and 
observed,  that  the  present  which  the  l<ing  of  Perganius  offered,  consi- 
dered in  itself,  was  worthy  of  the  Achieans  ;  but  if  regard  was  had  ta 
the  end  which  Eumenes  proposed  to  himself  by  it,  and  the  advantage  he 
hoped  to  reap  by  his  munificence,  in  tliat  case  the  republic  could  not 
accept  of  this  present  witliout  bringing  upon  itself  everlasting  infamy, 
and  being  guilty  of  the  greatest  of  prevarications.  '  For,  in  a  word,*" 
continued  he,  '  as  the  law  forbids  every  individual,  whether  of  the  people 
or  of  the  magistrates,  to  receive  any  gift  from  a  king  upon  any  pretence 
whatsoever,  the  crime  would  be  much  greater,  should  the  commonwealth,, 
collectively,  accept  of  Euraenes's  offers.  That  with  regard  to  the  in- 
famy, it  was  self-evident  and  glaring;  for,'  says  Apollonius,  'what 
could  reflect  greater  ignominy  on  a  council,  than  to  receive,  annually,, 
from  a  king,  money  for  its  subsistence  ;  and  to  assemble,  in  order  to- 
deliberate  on  public  affairs,  only  as  so  many  of  his  pensioners,  and  in  On 
manner  rising  from  his  table,  after  having  swallowed  the  bate  that  con- 
cealed the  hook  ?  But  what  dreadful  consequences  might  not  be  expected 
from  such  a  custom,  should  it  be  established?  Afterwards  Prusias,  ex- 
cited by  the  example  of  Eumenes,  would  also  be  liberal  of  his  benefac- 
tions, and  after  him,  Seleucua  :  that,  as  the  interest  of  kings  differed- 
■widely  from  those  of  republics,,  and  as,  jn  the  latter,  their  most  important 
deliberations  generally  related  to  their  differences  with  crowned  heads,, 
one  of  these  two  things  would  inevitably  happen:  either  the  Achseans- 
would  transact  all  things  to  the  advantage  of  those  princes,  and  to  the 
prejudice  of  their  own  country  ;  or  else  they  must  be  guilty  ©f  the  black- 
est ingratitude  towards  their  benefactors.'  He  concluded  his  speech 
with  exhorting  the  Achseans  to  refuse  the  present  which  was  offered  ; 
and  added,  '  That  it  was  their  duty  to  be  displeased  with  Eumenes,  for 
attempting  to  bribe  their  fidelity  by  such  an  offer.'  The  whole  assembly 
with  shouts  rejected  unanimously  the  proposal  of  the  king  of  Pergamus,, 
however  dazzling  the  offer  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money  might  be. 

After  this,  Lycortas  and  the  rest  of  the  ambassadors  who  had  been  sent 
to  Ptolemy,  were  called  in  ;  and  the  decree  made  by  that  prince  for 
renewing  the  alliance  was  read.  Arlstenes,  who  presided  in  the  assembly, 
aving  asked  what  treaty  the  king  of  Egypt  desired  to  renew  (several 
^'ving  been  concluded  with  Ptohmy  upon  very  different  conditions),  and 
"•lody  being  able  to  answer  that  question,  the  decision  of  that  affair  was 
•■^Vred  to  another  time. 

-'^last  the  ambassadors  of  Seleucus  were  admitted  to  audienee.  The 
Achckfis  renewed  the  alliance  which  had  been  concluded  with  him  :  but 
It  wat,Qt  judged  expedient  to  accept,  at  that  juncture,  of  the  ships  he 
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offered.  Greece  was  far  from  enjoyins?  a  calm  at  this  time  ;  ami  com- 
plaints were  carried,  from  all  quarters,  to  Rome  against  Philip.  The; 
senate  thereupon  nominated  three  commissioners,  of  wliom  Q.  Ceciliiis 
was  the  chief,  to  go  and  fake  cog-nizance  of  those  affairs  upon  tlie  spot. 
Philip  still  retained  the  strongest  resentment  ai;ainst  the  Romans,  with 
whom  he  believed  he  had  just  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  on  many  accounts  ; 
but  jiarticularly,  because  by  the  articles  of  peace,  he  had  not  been 
allowed  the  liberty  of  taking  vengeance  on  such  of  his  subjects  as  had 
abandoned  him  during  the  war.  Tlie  Romans,  however,  had  en(le;»vour*'d 
to  console  him,  by  j)ermitting  him  to  invade  \thamania,  and  Amynander 
the  kin^  of  that  country  ;  by  giving  up  to  liim  some  cities  of  Thessaly, 
which  the  JEtolians  had  seized  ;  by  leaving  him  the  possession  of  Deme- 
trias  and  all  Magnesia;  and  by  not  opposinghim  in  liis  attem[)ts  to  make 
kiiuself  master  of  many  cities  in  Thrace;  all  wiiich  circumstances  had 
somewhat  ap))eased  his  anger.  He  continually  meditated,  liowever,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  repose  which  the  peace  afforded  him,  in  order  to 
prepare  for  war  wlienever  a  proper  opportunity  should  pn-sent  itself. 
But  the  complaints  that  were  made  against  him  at  Rome  having  been 
listened  to  there,  revived  all  his  former  disgusts. 

The  three  commissioners  beinfr  arrived  at  Tompe  in  Thessaiy,  an  as- 
sembly was  called  there,  to  which  came  on  one  side,  the  ambassadors  of 
theTh(*;salians,  of  the  Perrhoebians  and  Athamanians  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
Philip  king  of  Mncedon,  a  circumstance  that  could  not  but  greatly  mor- 
tify the  pride  of  so  powerful  a  prince.  Tlie  ambassadors  urged  their 
various  complaints  against  Pliilip,  with  greater  or  less  force,  according 
to  their  different  characters  and  abilities.  Some,  after  uxcusing  them- 
selves for  being  obliged  to  plead  against  him  in  favour  of  their  liberty, 
entreated  him  to  act  in  regard  to  them  rather  as  a  friend  than  a  master, 
and  to  imitate  the  Romans  in  tiiat  particular,  who  endeavoured  to  win 
over  their  allies  rather  by  frirndsiiip  than  fear.  The  rest  of  ttie  ambas- 
sadors, with  less  reserve  and  moderation,  reproached  him  to  his  face  for 
his  injustice,  oppression,  and  usurpation;  assuring  the  commissioners, 
tliat  in  case  they  did  not  npply  a  speedy  remedy,  the  triumpiis  they  had 
obtained  over  Piiilip,  and  their  restoration  of  liberty  to  tlie  Grecinns  in- 
habiting the  countries  near  Macedonia,  would  all  be  rendered  in'ffectual  : 
that  this  prince,  like  a  tiery  courser,  would  never  be  kept  in  and  re- 
strained without  SI  very  tight  rein  ami  a  sharp  curb.  Philip,  that  ho 
nii'^ht  assume  the  air  of  an  accuser  ratiier  than  of  one  accused,  inveighed 
heavily  against  those  who  hud  harangued  on  this  occasion,  and  particu- 
larly against  theTiiessalians.  H«  sai<l,  ttiai  like  slaves,  who  being  made 
free  on  a  sudden,  contrary  to  their  expectations,  break  into  the  most 
injurious  exclamations  against  their  masters  and  benefactors,  so  they 
abused,  with  the  utmost  insolence,  the  indulgence  of  the  Romans;  being 
incapable,  after  enduring  a  long  servitude,  of  making  a  prudent  and 
moderate  use  of  the  liberty  which  had  been  granted  them.  The  commis 
sioners,  after  hearing  the  accusations  and  answers,  the  circumstances  * 
which  1  have  thought  proper  to  omit  as  little  important,  and  mak'ST 
some  particular  regulations,  did  not  judge  proper  at  that  time  to  tO- 
nounce  di-finitivtly  upon  their  respective  demands. 

From  thence  they  went  to  Thessalonica,  to  en(|uire  into  the  ■">''"■'* 
relating  to  the  cities  of  Thrace  ;    and  the  king,  who  was  very  mu>  t^'S- 
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gusted,  followed  them  thither.  Eumenes's  ambassadors  said  to  the 
commissioners,  tiiat  if  the  Rom.nns  were  resolved  to  restore  the  cities  of 
^-Enus  and  Maronea  to  their  liberty,  their  sovereign  was  far  from  having 
a  design  to  oppose  it ;  hut  that,  if  they  did  not  cimcern  themselves  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  cities  which  had  been  conquered  from 
Anliochus  ;  in  that  case,  the  service  which  Eumencs  and  Attains  his  father 
liad  done  Rome,  seemed  to  require  that  they  should  rather  be  given  up 
to  their  master  than  to  Philip,  who  had  no  manner  of  right  to  them,  but 
had  usurped  them  by  open  force :  that  besides,  these  cities  had  been 
given  to  Eumenes  by  a  decree  of  the  teu  commissioners  whom  the  Ro- 
mans had  appointed  to  determine  these  diflerences.  The  Maroneans, 
who  were  afterwards  heard,  inveighed  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the 
injustice  and  oppression  which  Philip's  garrison  exercised  in  their  city. 
Here  Philip  delivered  himself  in  quite  different  terms  from  what  he  had 
done  before:  and  directing  himself  personally  to  the  Romans,  declared, 
that  he  had  long  perceived  thay  were  fully  determined  never  to  do  him 
justice  on  any  occasion.  He  made  a  long  enumeration  of  the  grievous 
injuries  he  pretended  to  have  received  from  them  ;  the  services  he  had 
done  the  Romans  on  different  occasions ;  and  laid  great  stress  on  the 
zeal  with  which  he  had  always  adhered  to  their  interest,  so  far  as  to 
refuse  three  thousand  talents,*  fifty  ships  of  war  completely  equipped, 
and  a  great  number  of  cities,  which  Antiochus  offered  him,  upon  condi- 
tion that  he  would  conclude  an  alliance  with  him.  That,  notwithstanding 
this,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  Eumenes  preferred  on  all  occasions, 
with  whom  he  disdained  to  compare  himsqif;  and  that  the  Romans,  so 
far  from  enlarging  his  dominions,  as  he  thought  his  services  merited, 
had  even  dispossessed  him,  aw  well  of  those  cities  to  which  he  had  a  law- 
ful claim,  as  of  such  ts  they  had  bestowed  upon  him.  •  You,  O  Romans, 
says  he,  concluding  his  speech,  '  are  to  consider  upon  what  terms  you 
intend  to  have  me  be  with  you.  If  you  are  determined  to  treat  me  as  an 
enemy,  and  to  urge  me  to  extremities,  in  that  case  you  need  only  use  me 
as  you  have  hitherto  d<>ne  :  but,  if  you  still  revere  in  my  person  the  title 
and  quality  of  king,  ally,  and  friend,  spare  me,  I  beseech  you,  the  slmme 
of  being  treated  any  longer  with  so  much  indignity.' 

The  commissioners  were  moved  with  this  speech  of  the  king.  For 
this  reason,  they  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  leave  this  affair  in 
suspense,  by  making  no  decisive  answer;  and  accordingly  they  decreed, 
that  if  the  cities  in  question  had  been  given  to  Eumenes,  by  the  decree 
of  the  ten  conmiissioners,  as  he  pretended  they  were,  in  that  case  it  was 
not  in  their  power  to  reverse  it :  that  if  Philip  had  acquired  them  by  right 
of  conquest  it  was  but  just  that  he  should  be  sufficed  to  continue  in  pos- 
sesssion  of  them  :  tiiat  if  neither  of  these  things  should  be  proved,  then 
the  cognizance  of  this  affair  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  senate  ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  garrisons  be  drawn  out  of  the  cities,  each 
party  retaining  his  pretensions  as  before. 

This  regulation,  by  which  Philip  was  commanded,  provisionally,  to 
withdraw  his  garrisons  out  of  the  respectiv.;  ciiies,  far  from  satisfying 
that  prince,  so  entirely  discontented  and  enraged  him,  that  the  coifse- 
queuce  would  certainly  have  been  an  open  war,  if  he  had  lived  long 
enough  to  prepare  for  it. 

♦  About  450,0001.  sterling. 
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The  commissioners,  at  their  leaving  Macedonia,  went  to  Achaia, 
Aristenes,  who  was  the  chief  magistrate,  assembled  immediatply  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  republic  in  Argos.  Cccilius  coming  into  this  council,  after 
having  applauded  the  zeal  of  the  Acbseans,  and  the  wisdom  of  their 
government  on  all  other  occasions,  added,  that  ho  could  not  forbear  telling 
them,  that  their  injurious  treatment  of  the  Lacedsemonians  had  been  very 
much  censured  at  Rome ;  and  therefore  he  exhorted  them  to  amend,  as 
much  as  lay  in  their  power,  what  had  been  done  imprudently  against 
them  on  that  occasion.  The  silence  of  Aristenes,  who  did  not  reply  a 
single  word,  showed  that  he  was  of  the  same  opinion  with  Cecilius,  and 
that  they  acted  in  concert.  Diophanes  of  Megalopolis,  a  man  better 
skilled  in  war  than  politics,  and  who  hated  Philopcemen,  without  men- 
tioning the  affair  of  Sparta,  made  other  complaints  against  him.  Upon 
this  Philopoemcn,  Lycortas,  and  Archon,  began  to  spcnk  with  the  utmost 
vigour  in  defence  of  the  republic.  They  showed,  that  the  whole  trans- 
action with  respect  to  Sparta  had  been  conducted  with  prudence,  and 
even  to  the  advantage  of  the  Lacedaemonians:  and  that  no  alteration 
could  take  place,  without  violating  human  laws,  as  well  as  the  reverence 
due  to  the  gods.  When  Cecilius  quitted  the  assembly,  the  members  of  it 
moved  with  Philopcemen's  discourse,  came  to  a  resolution,  that  nothing 
should  be  changed  in  what  had  been  decreed,  and  that  this  answer 
should  be  made  the  Roman  ambassador. 

When  it  was  told  Cecilius,  he  desired  that  the  general  assembly  of  the 
country  might  be  convened.  To  this  the  magistrates  replied,  that  he 
must  first  produce  a  letter  from  the  senate  of  Rome,  by  which  the 
Achaeans  should  be  desired  to  meet.  As  Cecilius  had  no  such  letter  they 
told  him  plainly,  that  they  would  not  assemble  ;  which  exasperated  him 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  left  Achaia,  and  woulfl  not  hear  what  the 
magistrates  had  to  say.  It  was  believed  that  this  ambassador  (and  before 
him  Marcus  Fulvius)  would  not  have  delivered  themselves  with  so  nfUch 
freedom,  had  they  not  been  sure  that  Aristenes  and  Diophanes  were  id 
their  interest.  And,  indeed,  they  were  accused  of  having  invited  those 
Romans  into  that  country,  purely  out  of  hatred  to  Philopoemen ;  and 
accordingly  were  greatly  suspected  by  the  populace. 

[A.  M.  3S20.  Ant.  J.  C.  184..] — Cecilius.  at  his  return  to  Rome,  ac- 
quainted the  senate  with  whatever  had  been  transacted  by  him  in  Greece. 
After  this,  the  ambassadors  of  Macedonia  and  Peloponnesus  were  brought 
in.  Those  of  Philip  and  Eumenes  were  introduced  first,  and  then  the 
exiles  of  iEnus  and  Maronea  ;  wbo  all  repeated  what  they  had  before 
said  in  the  presence  of  Cecilius  in  Tliessaionica.  The  senate,  after  hear- 
ing them,  sent  to  Philip  other  ambassadors,  of  whom  Appius  Claudius 
was  the  principal,  to  examine  on  the  spot  whether  he  was  withdrawn  ^as 
he  had  promised  Cecilius)  from  the  cities  of  PerrhQ?bia;  to  contmand 
him,  at  tiie  same  time,  to  evacuate  iEnus  and  Maronea  ;  and  to  draw  off 
his  troeps  from  all  the  castles,  territories,  and  cities,  which  he  possessed 
on  the  sea  coast  of  Thrace. 

They  next  admitted  to  audience  Apollonidas,  the  ambassador  whom 
the  Achieans  hod  sent  to  jtistify  their  having  refused  to  give  an  answer 
to  Cecilius  ;  and  to  inform  the  senate  of  all  fliat  had  been  transacted 
with  regard  to  the  Spartans,  who  on  their  side  had  deputed  to  Rome 
Areus  and  Alcibiades,  who  were  both  of  the  number  of  the  first  exiles 
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whom  Philopocmen  and  the  Achaeans  had  restored  to  tlieir  country.    The 
circumstance  which  most  exasperated  the  Achaeans  was,  to  see  that,  not- 
withstanding the  valuable  and  recent  obligation  conferred    upon    them 
they   had,  however,    taken    upon   themselves  the  odious  commission  of 
accusing  those  who  had  saved  them  so  unexpectedly,   and  had  procured 
them  the  happiness  of  reluming  to  their  houses  and  families.  Apollonidas 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
Sparta   with   greater   prudence   than    Philopoemen   and   the  rest  of  the 
Achajans  had  done  ;  and  they  likewise  exculpated  themselves,  for  having 
refused  to  call  a  general  assembly.     On  the  other  side,  Areus  and  Alci- 
biades  represented,  in  the  most   affecting  manner,  the  lamentable  con- 
dition lo  which  Sparta  was  reduced :  its  walls  demolished  ;  its  citizens 
dragged  into  Achaia,*  and  reduced  to  a  slate  of  captivity;   the  sacred 
laws  of  Lycurgus.  which  had  made  it  subsist  during  so  long  a  series  of 
years,  with  S((  uiucli  glory,  entirely  abolished.    The  senate,  after  weigh- 
ing and  compjuing  the  reasons  on  both   sides,  ordered  the  same  ambas- 
sadors to  enquire  into  this  affair  as  had  been  nominated  to  inspect  those 
of  M acedon  ;  and  desired  the  Acheeans  to  convene  their  general  assembly, 
whenever  the  Roman   ambassadors  should  require  it :  as  the  senate  ad- 
mitted them  to  audience  in  Rome  as  often  as  they  asked  it.     When  Philip 
was   informed   by  his    ambassadors,    who   had  been  sent  back    to  him 
from  Rome,  that  he  must  absolutely  evacuate  all  the  cities  of  Thrace ; 
in  the  highest  degree  of  rage,  to  see  his  domtnions  contracted  on  every 
side,  he  vented  his  fury  on  the  inhabitants  of  Maronea.  Onomastes,  who 
was  governor  of  Thrace,  employed  Cassander,  who  was  very  well  known 
in  the  city,  to  execute  the  barbarous  command  of  the  prince.     Accor- 
dingly, in  the  dead  of  night,  he  led  a  body  of  Thracians  into  it,  who  fell 
on  the  citizens,  and  cut  a  great  number  of  them  to  pieces.    Philip  having 
thus  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  those  who  were  not  of  his  faction,  waited 
calmly  for  the  commissioners,    being  firmly  persuaded  that  no  one  would 
dare  to  impeach  him.    Some  lime  after  Appius  arrives  ;  who,  upon  being 
informed  of  the  barbarous  treatment  which  the  Maroneanshad  met  with, 
reproached  the  king  of  Macedon,  in  the  strongest  terms,  on  that  account. 
The  latter  resolutnly  asserted,  that  he  had  not  been  in  any  manner  con- 
cerned in  the  massacre,  but  that  it  was  wholly  occasioned  by  an  insur- 
rection of  the  populace.    '  Some,'  says  he,   '  declaring  for  Eumenes,  and 
others  for  me,  a  great  quarrel  arose,  and  they  butchered  one  another.' 
He  went  so  far  as  to  challen-re  them  lo  produce  any  person  who  pretended 
to  have  any  articles  to  lay  to  his  charge.     But  who  would  have  dared  to 
impeach  him?     His  puiiishment  would  have  been  immediate;  and  the 
aid  he  might  have  expected  from  the  Romans  was  too  far  off.     '  It  is  to 
no  purpose,'   say  Appius  to  him,    '  for  you  to  apoligize  for  yourself:  I 
know  what  things  have  been  done,  as  well  as  the  author  of  them.'  These 
words  gave   Philip  the  greatest  anxiety.     However,  matters  were  not 
carried  farther  at  this  first  interview.     But  Appius  the  next  day,  com- 
manded him  lo  send  immediately  Oiiomastes  and  Cassander  to  Rome,  to 
be  examined  by  the  senate  on  the  affair  in  question,  declaring,  that  there 

*  By  the  decree  of  the  Achaeans.  it  had  been  enacted,  that  such  slaves 
as  had  been  adopted  among  the  citizens  of  Sparta,  should  leave  the  city 
and  all  Laconia  ;  in  default  of  which,  the  Achseans  were  empowered  to 
seize  and  sell  them  as  slaves,  which  had  accordingly  beeu  executed. 
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was  no  other  way  left  for  him  to  clear  himself.  Philip,  upon  receiving 
this  order,  changed  colour,  wavered  within  himself,  and  hesitated  a  long, 
time  before  he  made  answer.  At  last,  he  declared  tliat  he  would  send 
Cassander,  whom  the  commissioners  suspected  to  be  the  contriver  of  the 
massacre:  but  he  was  determined  not  to  send  Onomastes,  who  (he  de- 
clared) so  far  from  having  been  iti  Maronea  at  the  time  this  bloody 
tragedy  happened,  was  not  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it.  The  true 
reason  was,  that  Philip  was  afraid  lest  Onomastes,  in  whom  he  reposad 
the  utmost  confidence,  and  had  never  concealed  any  tiling  from  him, 
should  betray  him  to  the  senate.  As  for  Cassander,  the  instant  the 
commissioners  had  left  Macedon,  he  put  him  on  board  a  ship  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  sent  some  persons  in  his  company,  who  poisoned  him  in 
Epirus. 

After  tlie  departure  of  the  commissioners,  who  were  fully  persuadeil 
that  Philip  had  contrived  the  massacre  of  Maronea,  and  was  upon  the 
point  of  breai^ing  with  the  liomans  ;  the  king  of  Macsdon,  reflecting  in 
Iiis  own  mind,  and  with  his  friends,  that  the  liatred  he  bore  tlie  Romans, 
and  the  strong  desire  he  had  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  tliat  people, 
must  necessarily  soon  display  itself;  would  have  been  very  glad  to  take 
up  arms  immediately,  and  declare  war  against  them  ;  but,  not  being 
prepared,  he  conceived  an  expedient  to  gain  time.  He  resolved  to  send 
his  son  Demetrius  to  Rome,  whom,  as  having  been  many  years  a  hostage, 
and  having  acquired  great  esteem  in  that  city,  he  judged  very  well  quali- 
fied either  to  defend  him  against  the  accusations  with  which  he  might  be 
charged  before  the  senate,  or  apologize  for  such  faults  as  he  really  had 
committed.  He  accordingly  made  all  the  preparations  necessary  for 
this  embassy,  and  nominated  several  friends  to  attend  the  prince  his  son 
on  that  occasion. 

He  at  the  same  time,  promised  to  succour  the  Byzantines  ;  not  tliat 
he  was  sincerely  desirous  of  defending  them,  but  because  his  bare  ad- 
vancing to  aid  that  people,  would  strike  terror  into  the  petty  princes  of 
Thrace,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  Propontus,  and  would  prevent  their 
opposing  the  resolution  he  had  formed  of  engaging  in  a  war  against  the 
Romans.  And  accordingly  having  defeated  those  petty  sovereigns  in  a 
battle,  and  taken  their  chief  prisoner,  he  hereby  put  it  out  of  their  power 
to  annoy  him,  and  returned  into  Macedon. 

The  arrival  of  the  Roman  commissioners,  who  were  commanded  to 
go  from  Macedon  into  Achaia,  was  expected  in  Peloponnesus.  I/yeortas, 
in  order  that  an  answer  might  be  ready  for  them,  summoned  a  council,  in 
■which  the  affair  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  examined.  He  represented 
to  the  assembly,  what  they  had  to  fear  fruin  them  ;  the  Romans  seeming 
t/>  favour  their  interest  mucli  more  than  that  of  the  Achaeans.  He  ex- 
patiated chiefly  on  liie  ingratitude  of  Ar-.us  and  AlcibiadeS,  who,  though 
they  owed  their  return  to  the  Achieans,  had  liowever  been  so  base  as  to 
undertake  the  embassy  against  them  to  the  senate,  where  tliey  acted  and 
spoke  like  professed  enemies  ;  as  if  the  Achaeans  had  driven  them  from 
their  country,  whereas  it  was  they  who  restored  them  to  it.  Upon  this, 
great  shouts  were  heard  in  every  part  of  the  assembly,  and  the  president 
was  desired  to  bring  the  afl'air  into  immediate  deliberation.  Nothing 
prevailing  but  passion  and  a  tlrrsi  of  revenge,  Areus  and  Alcibiades 
were  con<lemned  to  die. 
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*Phe  Roman  commissioners  arrlTcd  a  few  dnys  after,  and  the  oounci 
hiet  at  Clilor  in  Arcadia.  Tlii3  filled  the  AcliBeans  with  the  utmost  ter- 
ror; for  seeing  Areus  and  Alcibiades,  vvhom  they  had  just  before  con« 
demned  to  die,  arrive  with  the  commissioners,  they  naturally  supposed 
that  the  enquiry  which  was  i^oing  to  be  made  would  be  no  way  favourable 
to  them. 

4f  pius  then  told  tlicin  tliat  the  senate  l)ad  boon  deeply  aifected  with 
the  complaints  of  the  Lacedajmonians,  and  could  not  but  disapprove  of 
every  thing  whicli  had  been  done  witli  respect  to  them :  the  murder  of 
those  who,  en  the  promise  which  Pliilopoemen  had  made  them,  had  come 
to  plead  their  cause  ;  the  demolition  of  the  laws  of  Sparta  ;  the  abolition 
of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Lyciirgus,  which  had  spread  the  fame  of 
that  city  throughout  the  world,  and  made  it  flourish  for  several  ages. 

Lycortas,  both  as  president  of  tlie  council,  and  as  being  of  the  same 
opinion  with  Pliilopoenien,  the  author  of  whatever  had  been  transacted 
against  Tiacedsemon,  undertook  to  answer  Appius.  He  showed  first,  that 
as  the  Lacedamonians  had  attacked  the  exiies,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of 
the  treaty,  which  expressly  forbid  them  to  make  any  attempt  against  the 
maritime  cities  ;  those  exiles,  in  the  absence  of  the  Romans,  could  have 
recourse  only  to  the  Achican  league,  which  could  not  bt  justly  blamed 
for  having  assisted  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  in  so  urgent  a 
necessity.  That  with  regard  to  the  massacre  which  Appius  laid  to  their 
charge,  it  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  them.  But  to  the  exiles,  who  were 
then  headed  by  Areus  and  Alcibiades  ;  and  who,  by  their  own  immediate 
impulse,  ami  witliout  being  authorized  by  the  Achffians,  had  fallen  with 
the  utmost  fury  and  violence  on  those  whom  they  considered  the  autliors 
of  their  banishment,  and  of  all  the  rest  of  the  calamities  they  had  suf- 
fered. '  However  (added  Lycortas),  it  is  pretended  that  we  cannot  but 
own  that  we  were  the  cause  of  the  abolition  of  Lycurgus's  laws,  and  the 
demolition  of  the  walls  of  Sparta.  This,  indeed,  is  a  real  fact ;  but  then 
how  c^n  this  double  objection  be  made  to  us  at  the  same  time?  The 
walls  in  question  were  not  built  by  Lycurgus,  but  by  tyrants,  who 
erected  them  some  few  years  ago,  not  for  the  security  of  the  city,  but  for 
their  own  safety,  and  to  enable  themselves  to  abolish,  with  impunity, 
the  discipline  and  regulations  so  happily  established  by  that  wise  legis- 
lator. Were  it  possible  for  him  to  rise  now  froifl  the  grave,  he  would 
be  overjoyed  to  see  those  walls  destroyed,  and  would  say  that  he  now 
recognizes  his  native  country  and  ancient  Sparta.  You  should  not,  O 
citizens  of  Sparta,  have  waited  for  Philopoemen  or  the  Achieans  ;  but 
ought  yourselves  to  have  pulled  down  those  walls  with  your  own  hands, 
and  destroyed  even  the  slightest  trace  of  tyranny.  These  were  the  ig- 
nominious scars  of  your  slavery:  and,  after  having  maintained  your 
liberties  during  almost  eight  hundred  years  ;  and  been  in  former  times 
the  sovereigns  of  Greece,  without  the  support  and  assistance  of  walls  ; 
they,  for  these  hundred  years,  have  become  the  instruments  of  your 
slavery,  and,  in  a  manner,  your  shackles  and  fetters.  With  respect  tn 
the  ancient  laws  of  Lycurgus,  they  were  suppressed  by  the  tyrants ; 
and  we  have  only  substituted  our  own,  by  putting  you  upon  a  level  with 
us  in  all  things.' 

Addressing  himself  then  to  Appius,  '  I  cannot  forbear  owning  (says 
he)  that  the  words  I  have  hitherio  spoken,  are  not  such  as  should  be  used 
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from  one  ally  to  another ;  nor  by  a  free  nation,  but  slaves  who  speak  to 
their  master.  For,  in  fine,  if  the  voice  of  the  herald,  who  proclaimed 
us,  to  be  free,  was  not  a  vain  and  empty  ceremony  ;  if  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  that  time  be  real  and  solid  ;  if  you  are  desirous  of  sincerely 
preserving  an  alliance  and  friendship  with  us  ;  on  what  can  that  infinite 
disparity  which  you  suppose  to  be  between  you  Romans  and  us  Acha:ans 
be  fn"Oun<l*"d?  I  do  not  enquire  into  the  treatment  which  Capua  met 
with,  after  you  had  taken  that  city :  why  then  do  you  examine  into  our 
usage  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  we  had  conquered  them?  Some  of 
them  were  killed :  and  I  will  suppose  that  it  was  by  us.  But  did  not  you 
strike  off  the  heads  of  several  Campanian  senators?  We  levelled  the 
■walls  of  Sparta  with  the  ground  ;  but  as  for  you,  Romans,  you  not  only 
dispossessed  Carapanians  of  their  walla,  but  of  their  city  and  lands.  To 
this  I  know  you  will  reply,  that  the  equality  expressed  in  the  treaties 
between  the  Romans  and  Achteans  is  merely  specious,  and  a  bare  form 
of  words  :  that  we  really  have  but  a  precarious  and  transmitted  liberty, 
but  that  the  Romans  are  the  primary  source  of  authority  aud  empire.  Of 
this,  Appius,  I  am  but  too  sensible.  However,  since  we  must  submit  to 
this,  I  entreat  you  at  least,  how  wide  a  difference  soever  you  may  set 
between  yourselves  and  us,  not  to  put  your  enemies  and  our  own  upon  a 
level  with  us,  who  are  your  allies  ;  especially,  not  to  show  them  better 
treatment  thanyou  do  to  us.  They  require  us,  by  forswearing  ourselves, 
to  dissolve  and  annul  all  we  have  enacted  by  oath  ;  and  to  revoke  that, 
which  by  being  written  in  our  records,  and  engraved  on  marble,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  it  for  ever,  is  become  a  sacred  monu- 
ment, which  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  violate.  We  revere  you,  O  Romans; 
and  if  you  will  have  it  so,  we  also  fear  you  :  but  then  we  think  it  glorious 
to  have  a  greater  reverence  and  fear  for  the  immortal  gods.' 

The  greatest  part  of  the  assembly  applauded  this  speech,  and  all  were 
unanimous  in  their  opinion,  that  he  had  spoken  like  a  true  magistrate  ; 
it  was  therefore  necessary  for  the  Romans  to  act  with  vigour,  or  resolve 
to  lose  their  authority.  Appius,  without  descending  to  particulars,  ad- 
vised them,  whilst  they  still  enjoyed  their  freedom,  and  had  not  received 
any  orders,  to  make  a  merit  with  the  Romans,  of  enacting  of  their 
own  accord  what  might  afterwards  be  enjoined  them.  They  were 
grieved  at  these  words ;  but  were  instructed  by  them,  not  to  persist 
obstinately  in  the  refusal  of  what  should  be  demanded.  All  tliey  there- 
fore desired  was,  that  the  Romans  would  decree  whatever  they  pleased 
with  regard  to  Sparta  ;  but  not  oblige  the  Achaians  to  break  their  oath, 
by  annulling  their  decree  themselves.  As  to  the  sentence  tliat  was  just 
before  passed  against  Areas  and  Alcibiades,  it  was  immediately  re- 
pealed. 

The  Romans  pronounced  judgment  the  year  following.  Tlie  chief 
articles  of  the  ordhiance  were,  that  those  persons  who  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  Achfieans,  should  be  recalled  and  restored  ;  that  all  sen- 
tences relating  to  this  affair  should  be  repealed,  and  that  Sparta  should 
continue  a  member  of  the  Achsean  league.  Pausanias  adds  an  article 
not  taken  notice  of  by  Livy,  that  the  walls  which  had  been  demolished 
should  be  rebuilt.  Q.  Marcius  was  appointed  commissary  to  settle  the 
afTairs  of  Macedon,  and  those  of  Peloponnesus,  where  great  feuds  and 
disturbances  subsisted,  especially  between  the  Achieans  on  one  side. 
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and  the  Mcssenians  and  Lacedteinonians  on  the  other.  They  all  had 
sent  ambassadors  to  Home  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  senate  was 
in  any  great  liaste  to  put  an  end  to  their  differences.  The  answer  they 
made  to  the  Lacedsemonians  was,  that  th«  Romans  were  determined  not 
to  trouble  themselves  any  further  about  their  aflFairs.  The  Achieans 
demanded  aid  of  the  Romans  against  tiio  IMessenians,  pursuant  to  the 
tpeaty  ;  or  at  least,  not  to  suffer  arms  or  provisions  to  be  transported 
out  of  Italy  to  the  latter  people.  It  was  answered  them,  that  when  any 
■cities  broke  tlitir  alliance  with  the  Achajans,  the  senate  did  not  think 
itself  obliged  to  cuter  into  those  disputes ;  for  that  this  would  open  a 
door  to  ruptures  and  divisions,  and  even,  in  some  measure,  give  a  sanc- 
tion to  them. 

In  these  proceedinge  appears  the  artful  and  jealous  policy  of  tha  Ro- 
mans, which  tended  solely  to  weaken  Philip  and  the  Achaeans,  of  whose 
power  they  were  jealous  ;  and  who  covi'^red  tlieir  ambitious  designs  with 
the  specious  pretence  of  succouring  the  weak  and  oppressed. 

SECT.  X.— SEQUEL   OF  THE   AFFAIR    RELATING  TO  THE 
SPARTAN  EXILES. 

Dinocrates,  the  Messenian,  who  had  a  particular  enmity  to  Philopoe- 
inen,  had  drawn  off  Messene  from  the  Achaean  league  ;  and  was  meditat- 
ing faow  he  might  best  seize  upon  a  considerable  post,  called  Corone, 
near  that  city.  Philopcemen,  then  seventy  years  of  age,  and  generalis- 
simo of  the  Achaeans  for  the  eigth  lime,  was  then  sick.  However,  th« 
instant  the  news  of  this  was  brought  him,  he  set  out,  notwithstanding 
his  indisposition,  made  a  forced  march,  and  advanced  towards  Messene 
with  a  body  of  forces,  not  very  numerous,  but  consisting  of  the  flower 
of  the  Megalopolitan  youth.  Dinocrates,  who  had  marched  out  against 
him,  was  soon  put  to  flight:  but  Ave  hundred  troopers,  who  guarded  the 
open  country  of  Messene,  happening  to  come  up  and  reinforce  him,  h« 
faced  about  and  routed  Philopcemen.  This  general,  whose  sole  concern 
was  to  save  the  gallant  youths  who  had  followed  him  in  this  expedition, 
performed  the  most  extraordinary  acts  of  bravery ;  but  happening  to 
fall  from  his  horse,  and  receiving  a  deep  wound  in  his  head,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  enemy,  who  carried  him  to  Messene.  Plutarch  considers 
this  ill  fortune  of  Philopcemen  as  the  punishment  for  a  rash  and  arrogant 
expression  that  had  escaped  him  upon  his  hearing  a  certain  general  ap- 
plauded :  'Ought  that  man,'  says  he,  'to  be  valued,  who  suff^ers  himself 
to  be  taken  alive  by  the  enemy,  whilst  he  has  arms  to  defend  himself?* 

As  soon  as  the  news  was  brought  to  Messene,  that  Philopcemen  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  on  his  way  to  that  city,  the  Messenians  were  in  such 
transports  of  joy,  that  they  all  ran  to  the  gates  of  the  city  ;  not  being 
able  to  persuade  themselves  of  the  truth  of  what  they  heard  till  they  saw 
him  themselves,  so  greatly  improbable  did  such  an  event  appear  to  them. 
To  satisfy  the  violent  cariosity  of  tlie  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  get  a  sight  of  him,  they  were  forced  to  show  the 
illustrious  prisoner  on  the  theatre,  where  multitudes  flocked  to  see  him. 
When  they  beheld  Philopcemen  dragged  along  in  chains,  most  of  the 
■spectators  were  so  much  moved  to  compassion  that  the  tears  trickltd 
from  their  eyes.  There  even  was  heard  a  murmur  among  the  people, 
which  resulted  from  humanity  and  a  very  laudable  gratitude  :    '  That  Iht- 
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Messenians  ought  to  call  to  mind  the  great  services  done  by  Philopcemen, 
and  his  having  preserved  the  liberty  of  Achaia  by  the  defeat  of  Nabis  the 
tyrant.'     But  the  magistrates  did  not  suffer  him  to  be  long  exhibited  ia 
this  manner,  lest  the  pity  of  the  people  should  be  attended  with  ill  con- 
sequences.   They  therefore  took  him  away  on  a  sudden  :    an^d,  after 
consulting  together,  caused  him  to  be  conveyed  to  a  place  called  the 
treasury.     This  was  a  subterraneous  dungeon,  whither  neither  light  nor 
air  entered  from  without;    and  which  had  no  door  to  it,  but  was  shut 
with  a  huge  stone  that  was  rolled  over  the  entrance.     In  this  dungeon 
they  imprisoned  Philopcemen,  and  posted  a  guard  round  every  part  of  it. 
As  soon  as  it  was  night,  and  all  the  people  were  withdrawn,  Dinocrates 
caused  the  stone  to  be  rolled  away,  and  the  executioner  to  descend  into 
the  dungeon  with  a  dose  of  poison  to  Philopcemen,  commanding  him  not 
to  stir  till  he  had  swallow»»d  it.     The  moment  the  illustrious  Megalopo- 
litan  perceived  the  Ught,  and  saw  the  maji  advance  towards  him,  with  a 
lamp  in  one  hand  and  the  bowl  of  poison  in  the  other,  he  raised  himself 
with  the  utmost  dithculty,  (for  he  was  very  weak),  sat  down,  and  then 
taking  the  cup,  he  enquired  of  the   executioner,   whether   he  could  tell 
what  was  become  of  tlie  young  Megalopolitans  his  followers,  and  parti- 
cularly of  Lycortas?     The  executioner  answering,  that  he  heard  that 
almost  all  of  them  had  saved  themselves  by  flight :  Philopcemen  thanked 
him  by  a  nod,  and  looking  kindly  to  him,    '  You  bring  me,'   says  he, 
'  good  news  ;   and  I  find  we  are  not  entirely  unfortunate:'    after  which, 
witliout  breathing  the  least  complaint,  he  swallowed  the  deadly  dose,  and 
laid  himself  again  on  his  cloak.     The  poison  was  very  speedy  in  its 
effects  ;    for  Philopcemen  beicg  extrenjely  weak  and  feeble,  he  expired 
in  a  moment. 

When  the  news  of  his  death  was  spread  among  the  Achaeans,  all  their 
cities  were  inexpressibly  afflicted  and  dejected.  Immediately  all  their 
young  men  who  were  of  age  to  bear  arms,  and  all  their  magistrates, 
came  to  Megalopolis.  Here  a  grand  council  being  summoned,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  not  to  delay  a  moment  taking  vengeance  for  so 
horrid  a  deed ;  and  accordingly,  having  elected  on  the  spot  Lycortas  far 
their  general,  they  advanced  with  the  utmost  fury  into  Messenia,  and 
filled  exery  part  of  it  with  blood  and  slaughter.  The  Messenians,  hav- 
ing now  no  refuge  left,  and  being  unable  to  defend  themselves  by  force 
of  arms,  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Achaans,  to  desire  that  an  end  might  be 
put  to  the  war,  and  to  beg  pardon  for  their  past  faults.  Lycortas,  moved 
at  their  entreaties,  did  not  think  it  adviseable  to  treat  them  as  their 
furious  and  insolent  revolt  seemed  to  deserve.  He  told  them,  that  there 
was  no  other  way  for  them  to  expect  a  peace  than  by  delivering  up  the 
authors  of  the  revolt,  and  of  the  death  of  Philopcemen  ;  by  submitting' 
all  their  affairs  to  the  disposal  of  the  Achceans,  and  receiving  a  garrison 
into  their  citadel.  These  conditions  were  accepted,  and  executed  imme- 
diately. Dinocrates,  to  prevent  the  ignominy  of  dying  by  an  executioner, 
laid  violent  hands  on  himself,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  all  those  who 
had  advised  the  putting  of  Philopcemen  to  death.  Lycortas  caused  those 
to  be  delivered  up  who  had  advised  the  insulting  of  Philopoeraeu.  These 
were  undoubtedly  tlie  persons  who  were  stoned  round  his  tomb,  as  we 
shall  soon  see. 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  Philopcemen  were  then  solemnized.     After 
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the  body  had  been  consumed  by  the  flames,  his  ashes  collected,  and  dfe- 
positcd  in  an  urn,  the  train  set  out  for  Megalopolis.  This  procession 
did  not  so  much  resemble  a  funeral,  as  a  triumph,  or  rather  it  wa«  a  mix- 
ture of  both.  First  came  the  infantry,  tljeir  brows  adorned  with  crowns, 
and  all  shedding  floods  of  tears.  Then  followed  the  Messwiian  prisoners 
bound  in  chains  :  afterwards  the  general's  son,  young  Polybius,*  car- 
rying the  urn  adorned  with  ribbons  and  crowns,  and  accompanied  by 
the  noblest  and  most  illustrious  Achoeans.  The  urn  was  followed  by  all 
the  cavalry,  whose  arms  glittered  magnificently,  and  whose  horses  were 
all  richly  caparisoned,  who  closed  the  march,  and  did  not  seem  too  much 
dejected  at  this  mournful  scene,  nor  too  much  elate  with  their  victory. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages  flocked  to 
meet  the  procession,  as  if  they  came  in  honour  of  a  victory  obtained. 
All  possible  honours  were  done  to  Philopcemen  at  his  interment,  and  the 
Messenian  captives  were  stoned  round  his  sepulchre.  The  cities  in 
general,  by  decrees  enacted  for  that  purpose,  ordered  the  greatest  ho- 
nours to  be  paid  him,  and  erected  many  statues  to  him  with  magnificent 
inscriptions. 

Several  years  after, +  at  the  time  that  Corinth  was  burned  and  destroyed 
by  Mummius  the  proconsul,  a  false  accuser  (a  Roman),  as  I  observed 
elsewhere,  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  get  them  broken  to  pieces  ; 
prosecuted  him  criminally,  as  if  alive  ;  charging  hira  with  having  been 
an  enemy  to  the  Romans,  and  of  discovering  a  hatred  for  them  on  all 
occasions.  The  cause  was  heard  in  council  before  Mummius.  The 
slanderer  exhibited  all  his  articles  of  impeachment,  and  produced  his 
proofs.  They  were  answered  by  Polybius,  who  refuted  them  with  great 
solidity  and  eloquence.  It  is  a  great  pity  so  interesting  a  piece  should 
have  been  losl.  Neither  Mummius  nor  his  council  would  permit  the 
monuments  of  that  great  man's  glory  to  be  destroyed,  though  he  had 
opposed,  like  a  bulwark,  the  successes  of  the  Romans:  for  the  Romans 
of  that  age,  says  Plutarch,  made  the  just  and  proper  discrimination  be- 
tween virtue  and  interest:  they  distinguished  the  glorious  and  honour- 
able from  the  profligate  ;  and  were  persuaded,  that  worthy  persons  ought 
to  honour  and  revere  the  memory  of  men  who  signalized  themselves  by 
their  virtue,  though  they  had  been  their  enemies. 

Livy  tells  us,  that  the  Greek  as  well  as  Roman  writers  observe,  that 
three  illustrious  men,  Philopoomen,  Hannibal,  and  Scipio,  happened  to 
die  in  the  same  year,  or  thereabouts;  thus  putting  Philopcemen  in 
parallel,  and,  as  it  were,  upon  a  level,  with  the  two  most  celebrated 
generals  of  the  two  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world.  I  believe  I 
have  already  given  the  reader  a  suflioient  idea  of  his  character,  so  shall 
only  repeat  what  I  before  observed,  that  Philopcemen  was  called  the 
last  of  the  Greeks,  as  Brutus  was  said  to  be  the  last  of  the  Romans. 

The  Messenians,  by  their  imprudent  conduct,  being  reduced  to  the 
most  deplorable  condition,  were,  by  tlie  goodness  and  generosity  of 
Lycortas  and  the  Achaeans,  restored  to  the  league  from  which  they  had 
withdrawn  themselves.  Several  other  cities,  which  from  the  example 
they  set  them,  had  also  renounced  it,  renewed  their  alliance  with  it. 
Such  commonly  is  the  happy  effect  which  a  seasonable  act  of  clemency 

*  This  was  Polybius  the  historian,  who  might  then  be  about  two-and- 
Iwenty.  t  Tiiirty-seven  years. 
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produces;  wherenR  n  violent  and  (-Kcesslve  severity,  t?iat  breathes  no- 
thing but  blood  and  vengeonoe,  often  hurries  people  to  despair  ;  and  so 
far  from  proning  a  remedy  to  evils,  only  inflames  and  exasperates  them 
the  more. 

When  news  came  to  Rome,  that  the  Acliteans  had  happily  terminated 
their  war  with  the  Messenians,  the  ambassadors  were  addressed  in  terms 
quite  different  from  those  which  had  been  used  to  them  before.  The 
senate  told  them,  that  they  had  been  particularly  careful  not  to  suffer 
either  arms  or  provisions  to  be  carried  from  Italy  to  Messene  ;  an  an- 
swer which  manifestly  discovers  the  insincerity  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
little  regard  they  bad  to  good  faith  in  the  transactions  with  other  nation». 
They  seemed,  at  first,  desirous  of  giving  the  signal  to  all  the  cities  en- 
gaged in  the  Achaean  league,  to  take  up  arms  ;  and  now,  they  endeavoured 
to  flatter  the  Achseans  into  an  opinion,  that  they  had  sought  all  oppor- 
tunities to  serve  them. 

It  is  manifest  on  this  occasion,  that  the  Roman  senate  consented  to 
what  had  been  transacted,  because  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  oppose 
it ;  that  they  wanted  to  make  a  merit  of  this  with  the  Achseans,  who 
possessed  almost  the  whole  force  of  Peloponnesus  :  that  they  were  very 
cautious  of  giving  the  least  umbrage  to  this  league,  at  a  time  when  they 
could  place  no  dependence  on  Philip  ;  when  the  iEtolians  were  disgusted  ; 
and  when  Antioctius,  by  joining  with  that  people,  might  engage  in  some 
enterprise  which  might  have  been  of  ill  consequence  to  the  Romans. 

I  have  related  Hannibal's  death  in  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians. 
After  retiring  from  Antiochus's  court,  he  had  fled  to  Prusias,  king  of 
Bithynia,  who  was  then  at  war  with  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus.  Han- 
nil)al  did  that  prince  great  service.  Doth  sides  were  preparing  for  a 
nnval  engagement,  on  which  occasion  Eumentes's  fleetconsistedof  arauch 
greater  number  of  ships  than  that  of  Prusias.  But  Hannibal  opposed 
stratagem  to  force.  He  had  got  together  a  great  number  of  venoyiioiis 
serpents,  and  had  filled  several  earthen  vessebi  with  them.  Thf  instant 
the  signal  for  battle  was  given,  he  commanded  the  officers  ami  sailors  to 
fall  upon  Eumenes's  galley  only  (informing  them  at  the  ;*aine  time  of  a 
sign  by  which  they  should  distinguish  it  from  the  rest) ;  and  to  annoy 
the  enemy  no  otherwise  than  by  throwing  the  earthen  vessels  into  the 
rest  of  the  galleys.  At  first  this  was  only  laughed  at;  the  sailors  not 
imagining  that  these  earthen  vessels  could  be  of  the  least  service  :  but 
when  the  serpents  were  seen  gliding  over  every  part  of  the  galleys,  the 
soldiers  and  rowers,  now  studious  only  of  preserving  themselves  from 
those  venomous  creatures,  did  not  ouce  think  of  the  enemy.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  royal  galley  was  so  warmly  attacked,  that  it  was  very  near 
being  taken  ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  ditriculty  that  the  king  made  his 
escape.  Prusias,  by  Hannibal's  assistance,  gained  several  victories  by 
land.  This  prince  being  one  day  afraid  to  venture  a  battle,  because  the 
victims  had  not  been  propitious,  'What,,  says  Hannibal,  '  do  you  rely 
more  upon  the  liver  of  u  beast,  than  upon  the  advice  and  ex|Hrience  of 
Hannibal?*  To  prevent  his  fulling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who 
required  Prusias  to  deliver  him  up,  he  took  a  dose  of  poison,  which 
brought  him  to  his  end. 

I  before  observed,  that  the  Romans,  among  many  other  articles,  had 
decreed,  that  Sparta  should  be  admitted  into  the  Achaean  league.    The 
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ambassadors  being  returned,  and  having  reported  the  answer  which  had 
been  received  from  the  senate,  Lycortas  assembled  the  people  at  Sieyon, 
to  deliberate  whether  Sparta  should  be  admitted  into  the  Achaean  league. 
To  incline  the  populace  to  acquiesce  in  this  proposition,  he  represented 
that  the  Romans,  to  whose  disposal  that  city  had  been  abandoned,  would 
no  longer  be  burthened  with  it :  that  they  had  declared  to  the  embassa- 
dors, that  they  were  no  ways  concerned  in  this  aflFair :  that  the  Spartans 
who  were  engaged  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  were  very  de- 
sirous of  that  union,  which  (he  observed)  could  not  fail  of  being  attended 
with  great  advantage  to  the  Achaean  league,  as  the  first  exiles,  who  had 
behaved  with  great  ingratitude  and  impiety  towards  them,  would  not  be 
included  in  it;  but  would  be  banished  from  the  city,  and  other  citizens 
substituted  in  their  room.  Diophanes  and  some  other  persons  undertook 
to  defend  the  cause  of  the  exile.  However,  notwithstanding  their  op- 
position, the  council  decreed,  that  Sparta  should  be  admitted  into  the 
league,  and  accordingly  it  was  so.  With  regard  to  the  first  exiles,  those 
only  were  pardoned,  who  could  not  be  convicted  of  engaging  in  any 
attempt  against  the  Achajan  republic. 

When  the  affair  was  ended,  ambassadors  wert  sent  to  Rome,  in  the 
narte  of  all  the  parties  concerned.  The  senate,  after  giving  audience 
to  those  sent  by  Sparta  and  by  the  exiles,  said  nothing  to  th*  ambassa- 
dors, which  tended  to  show  that  they  were  disgusted  at  what  had  passed. 
With  respect  to  those  who  had  been  lately  sent  into  banishment,  the 
senate  promised  to  write  to  the  Acheeans,  to  obtain  leave  for  them  to 
return  into  their  native  country.  Some  days  after,  Bippus,  the  Achaean 
deputy,  bring  arrived  in  Rome,  was  introduced  into  the  senate  ;  and  there 
gave  an  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Messenians  had  been 
restored  to  their  former  state  :  and  the  senators  were  not  only  satisfied 
with  every  thing  he  related  to  them,  but  treated  him  with  abundant  marks 
of  honour  and  amity. 

The  Lacedaemonian  exiles  were  no  sooner  returned  from  Rome  into 
Peloponnesus,  than  they  delivered  to  the  Achseans  the  letters  which  the 
senate  had  sent  by  them,  and  by  which  they  were  desired  to  permit  the 
exiles  to  settle  again  in  their  native  country.  It  was  answered,  that  the 
purport  of  those  letters  should  be  considered  at  the  return  of  the  Achaean 
ambassadors  from  Rome.  Bippus  arrived  from  thence  a  few  days  after, 
and  declared  that  the  senate  had  written  in  favour  of  the  exiles,  not  so 
much  out  of  affection  for  them,  as  to  get  rid  of  their  importunities.  The 
Achaeans  hearing  this,  thought  it  requisite  not  to  make  any  change  in 
what  had  been  decreed. 

[A.  M .  3824..  Ant.  J.  C.  180.] — Hyperbates,  having  been  elected  general 
of  the  Achaeans,  again  debated  in  the  council,  whether  any  notice  should 
be  given  of  the  letters  which  the  senate  had  written,  concerning  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  exiles  who  had  been  banished  from  Sparta.  Ly- 
cortas was  of  opinion,  that  the  Achseans  ought  to  adhere  to  what  had 
been  decreed.  '  When  the  Romans,'  says  he,  '  listen  favourably  to  such 
complaints  and  entreaties  of  unfortunate  persons,  as  appear  to  them  just 
and  reasonable,  they,  in  this,  act  a  very  becoming  part.  But  when  it 
is  represented  to  them,  that  among  the  favours  which  are  requested  at 
their  hands,  some  are  not  in  their  power  to  bestow,  and  others  would 
reflect  dishonour,  and  be  very  prejudicial  to  their  allies,  on  these  occa- 
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Momi  they  <Vo  not  n9e  to  persist  obstlHately  in  their  opinions,  or  exact 
from  such  allies  afi  implicit  obedience  to  their  commands.  This  is  ex- 
actly our  case  at  present.  Let  us  inform  the  Romans,  that  we  cannot 
obey  their  orders  without  infringing  the  sacred  oaths  we  have  taken, 
■without  violating  the  laws  on  which  our  league  is  founded  ;  and  then 
they  will  undoubtedly  wave  their  resolutions,  and  confess  that  it  is  with 
the  greatest  reason  we  refuse  to  obey  their  commands.'  Hyperbates 
and  Calllcrates  were  of  a  contrary  opinion.  They  were  for  having  im- 
plicit obedience  paid  to  the  Romans  ;  and  declared,  that  all  l«ws,  oaths, 
and  treaties,  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  their  will.  In  this  contrariety  of 
opinions,  it  was  resolved  ttet  a  deputation  should  be  sent  to  the  senate, 
in  order  to  represent  the  reasons  given  by  Lycortas  in  council.  Calll- 
crates, Lysiades,  and  Aratus,  were  the  ambassadors,  to  whom  instruction* 
were  given  in  conformity  to  what  had  been  deliberated. 

When  these  ambassadors  were  arrived  at  Rome,  Callicrates,  being 
rntroduced  into  the  senate,  acted  in  direct  opposition  te  his  instructions. 
He  not  only  had  the  assurance  to  censure  those  who  differed  in  opinion 
from  him,  but  took  the  liberty  to  tell  the  senate  what  they  ought  to  do. 
'  If  the  Greeks  (says  he,  directing  himself  to  the  senators)  do  not  obey 
you;  if  they  pay  no  regard  either  to  the  letters  or  orders  which  you 
send  them,  yon  must  blame  yourselves  alone  for  it.  In  all  the  states  of 
Greece,  there  are  now  two  parties;  one  of  which  asserts,  that  all  your 
orders  ought  to  be  obeyed ;  and  that  laws  and  treaties,  in  a  word,  that 
all  things  should  pay  homage  to  your  will  and  pleasure  :  the  other  party 
pretends,  that  it  is  fitting  that  laws,  treaties,  and  oaths,  ought  to  take 
place  of  your  will ;  and  are  for  ever  exhorting  the  people  to  adhere 
inviolably  to  them.  Of  these  two  parties,  the  last  suits  best  with  the 
genius  and  character  of  the  Acheeans,  and  has  the  greatest  influence 
over  the  people.  What  is  the  consequence  of  this?  That  those  who 
comply  with  your  measures  are  detested  by  the  common  people,  whilst 
such  as  oppose  your  decrees  are  honoured  and  applauded.  Whtri-ns,  if 
the  senate  would  show  favour  to  such  as  espouse  their  interes^  cordially, 
the  chief  magistrates  and  officers  of  all  the  republics  would  instantly 
declare  for  the  Romans  ;  and  the  people,  intimidated  by  Ihis,  would  soon 
follow  their  example.  But,  whilst  you  sliow  an  indifference  on  this 
head,  you  must  expect  that  all  the  chiefs  will  certainly  oppose  you,  as 
the  infallible  means  of  acquiring  the  U)ve  and  respect  of  the  people. 
And  accordingly  we  sec,  that  many  people,  whose  only  merit  consists 
in  their  making  the  strongest  opposition  to  your  orders,  and  a  i)retended 
zeal  for  the  defence  and  preservation  of  the  laws  of  their  country,  have 
been  raised  to  the  most  exalted  employments  in  their  state.  In  case  you 
do  not  much  care  whether  the  Greeks  are,  or  are  not,  at  your  devotion, 
then  indeed  y^our  present  conduct  suits  exactly  your  sentiments.  But  if 
you  would  have  them  execute  your  orders,  and  receive  yOur  letters  with 
respect,  reflect  seriously  on  this  matter  ;  otherwise  be  assured  that  they 
will,  on  all  occasions,  declare  against  your  commands.  Yon  may  judge 
o-f  the  truth  of  this  from  their  present  behaviour  towards  you.  How 
long  is  it  since  you  commanded  them,  by  your  letters,  to  recall  the  Lace- 
dsmonian  exiles?  Nevertheless,  so  far  from  recalling  them,  they  have 
published  a  quite  contrary  decree,  and  have  bound  themselves  by  oath 
never  to  reinstate  them.    This  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  you,  and  show 
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how  cantions  you  slionid  be  for  tl)**  future.'  Callicratt-s,  afler  making 
this  speech,  wiliidrew.  The  exiles  then  came  in,  told  their  business  in 
few  words,  but  in  such  as  were  well  adapted  to  move  compassion,  and 
then  retired. 

A  speech  so  well  calculated  to  favour  the  interest  of  Rome  as  that  of 
Callicrafes,  could  not  but  be  very  aufreeable  to  the  senate.  Thus  it  was 
that  the  Greeks  began  to  throw  themselves  spontaneously  into  the  arms 
of  slavery,  prostituted  of  their  own  accord  the  liberty  of  which  their 
ancestors  had  been  so  jealous,  and  paid  a  submission  and  homage  to  the 
Romans,  which  they  had  always  refused  to  the  Great  King  of  Persi?, 
Some  flatterers  and  ambitious  traitors,  regardless  of  every  ^hing  but 
their  own  interest,  sold  and  sacrificed  the  independence  and  glory  of 
Greece  for  ever;  discovfred  the  weak  side  of  republics  with  regard  to 
their  internal  constitution  ;  pointed  out  the  methods  by  which  they  might 
be  weakened,  and  at  last  crushed  ;  and  furnished  themselves  the  chains 
in  which  they  were  to  be  bound. 

In  consequence  of  this  speech,  it  was  soon  concluded,  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  increase  the  power  and  credit  of  those  who  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  defend  the  authority  of  the  Romans,  and  to  humble  such  as  should 
presume  to  oppose  it.  Polybius  observes,  that  this  was  the  first  time 
that  the  fatal  resolution  was  taken,  to  humble  and  depress  those  who,  in 
their  respective  countries,  had  the  most  noble  way  of  thinking;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  to  heap  riches  and  honours  on  all  such  who,  either  right 
or  wrong,  should  declare  in  favour  of  the  Romans  ;  a  resolution  which 
soon  after  increased  the  herd  of  flatterers  in  all  the  republics,  and  very 
much  lessened  the  number  of  the  true  friends  of  liberty.  From  this 
period,  the  Romans  made  it  one  of  the  constant  maxims  of  their  policy, 
to  oppress  by  all  possible  methods,  whoever  ventured  to  oppose  their 
ambitious  projects.  This  single  maxim  may  serve  as  a  key  to  the  latent 
principles  and  motives  of  the  government  of  this  republic,  and  show  us 
what  idea  we  ought  to  entertain  of  the  pretended  equity  and  moderation 
they  sometimes  display,  but  which  does  not  long  support  itself,  and  of 
which  a  just  judgment  cannot  be  formed  but  by  the  consequences. 

To  conclude,  the  senate,  in  order  to  get  the  exiles  restored  to  their 
country,  did  not  think  it  sufficient  to  write  to  the  Achseans  alone,  but  to 
the  uEtolians,  Epirots,  Athenians,  Boeotians,  and  Acarnanians,  as  if 
they  intended  to  incense  all  Greece  against  the  AchsEans.  And,  in  their 
answer  to  the  ambassadors,  they  did  not  make  the  least  mention  of  any 
one  but  Callicrates,  whose  example,  the  senate  observed,  it  would  be 
well  for  Uie  magistrates  of  all  other  cities  to  follow.  That  deputy,  after 
receiving  this  answer,  returned  in  triumph,  without  reflecting  that  he 
was  the  cause  of  all  the  calamities  which  Greece,  and  particularly  Achaia, 
were  upon  the  point  of  experiencing.  For  hitherto,  a  sort  of  equality 
had  been  observed  between  the  Achaeans  and  Romans,  which  the  latter 
thought  fit  to  permit,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  considerable  services  the 
Achaeans  had  done  them  ;  and  for  the  in\iolable  fidelity  with  which  they 
had  adhered  to  them  in  the  most  perilous  junctures,  as  in  the  wars  against 
Philip  and  Antiochus.  The  members  of  this  league  distinguished  them- 
selves at  that  time  in  a  most  conspicuous  manner  by  their  authority, 
iheir  forces,  their  zeal  for  liberty  :  and,  above  all,  by  the  shining  merit 
aad  exalted  reputation  of  their  commanders.     But  Callitrates's  treason, 
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for  we  may  justly  bestow  that  name  upon  it,  gave  it  a  deadly  wound. 
The  Romans,  says  Polybius,  noble  in  their  sentiments,  and  full  of  hu- 
manity, are  moved  at  the  complaints  of  the  wretched,  and  think  it  their 
duty  to  afford  their  aid  to  all  who  fly  to  them  for  protection ;  and  this  it 
was  that  inclined  them  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  Lacedeemonian  exiles. 
But  if  any  one,  on  whose  fidelity  they  may  safely  depend,  suggests  to 
them  the  inconveniences  they  would  bring  upon  themselves  should  they 
grant  certain  favours,  they  generally  return  to  a  just  way  of  thinking, 
and  correct,  so  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  what  they  may  have  done 
amiss.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  Callicrates  studies  nothing  but  how  he 
may  best  work  upon  their  passions  by  flattery.  He  had  been  sent  to 
Rome,  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Achseans,  and,  by  a  criminal  and  unpa- 
ralleled prevarication,  he  declares  against  his  clients  ;  and  becomes  the 
advocate  of  their  enemies,  by  whom  he  had  sufiFered  himself  to  be  cor- 
rupted. At  his  return  to  Achaia,  he  spread  so  artfully  the  terror  of  the 
Roman  name,  and  intimidated  the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  got 
himself  elected  captain-general.  He  was  no  sooner  invested  with  this 
command,  tlian  he  restored  the  exiles  of  Lacedxmonia  and  Mi-ssone  to 
their  country. 

Polybius,  on  this  occasion,  praises  exceedingly  the  humanity  of  the 
Romans,  the  tenderness  with  which  they  listen  to  the  complaints  of  the 
unfortunate,  and  their  readiness  to  atone  for  such  unjust  actions  as  they 
may  have  committed,  when  they  are  once  made  acquainted  with  them. 
I  know  not  whether  the  applauses  he  gives  them  will  not  admit  of  great 
abatement.  The  reader  must  call  to  mind  that  he  wrote  this  in  Rome, 
and  under  the  eye  of  .the  Romans,  after  Greece  had  been  reduced  to  a 
state  of  slavery.  We  are  not  to  expect  from  an  historian,  in  a  state  of 
submission  and  dependence,  so  much  veracity  as  he  very  possibly  would 
have  observed  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  at  a  time  when  men  were  per- 
mitted to  speak  the  truth ;  and  we  must  not  blindly  believe  every  circum- 
stance of  this  kind  advanced  by  him  ;  facts  have  more  force,  and  speak 
in  a  cleanr  manner  than  he  does.  The  Romans  were  not  eager  to  com- 
mit injustice  themselves,  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity  of  employing 
for«ij;u  means  for  that  purpose,  which  procured  them  the  same  advan- 
tage, and  served  to  conceal  their  unjust  policy. 

Kumcnus,  in  the  mean  time,  was  engaged  in  war  against  Pharnaces, 
king  ofPontus.  The  latter  took  Sinope.  a  very  strcmg  city  of  Pontus, 
of  which  his  successors  remained  in  possession  ever  afterwards".  Several 
cities  made  complaints  against  this  at  Rome.  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappa- 
(locia,  who  was  united  in  interest  with  Eumenes,  sent  also  ambassadors 
thither.  The  Romans  several  times  employed  their  mediation  and  au- 
thority to  put  an  end  to  their  dififerences;  but  Pharnaces  was  insincere 
on  these  occasions,  and  always  broke  his  engagements.  Contrary  to 
the  faith  of  treaties,  he  took  the  field,  and  was  opposed  by  the  confe- 
derate kings.  Several  enterprises  ensued  ;  and  after  some  years  had 
been  spent  in  this  manner,  a  peace  was  concluded. 

Never  were  more  embassies  sent  than  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking 
of. — [A.  M.  3824.  Ant.  J.  C.  I80.J  Ambassadors  were  seen  in  all  places, 
either  coming  from  the  provinces  to  Rome,  or  going  from  Rome  to  the 
provinces,  or  from  the  allies  and  nations  to  one  another.  The  Achaeans 
deputed  in  this  quality  (to  Ptolemy  Epiphdnes.  king  of  Egypt),  Lycor- 
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tas.  Poly  bins  liis  son,  and  the  young  Aratus,  to  return  that  monarch 
thanks  for  the  presents  he  had  already  bestowed  oi>tlieir  republic,  and 
the  new  offers  he  had  made  them.  However,  these  ambassadors  did 
not  leave  Achaia,  because,  when  they  were  preparing  to  set  out,  advice 
came  that  Ptolemy  was  dead. 

This  prince,  after  havinjf  overcome  the  rebels  within  his  kingdom,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  resolved  to  attack  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria. 
When  he  began  to  form  the  plan  for  carrying'  on  this  war,  one  of  his 
principal  officers  asked,  by  what  methods  he  would  raise  money  for  the 
execution  of  it.  He  replied,  that  his  friends  were  his  treasure.  The 
principal  courtiers  concluded  from  Ibis  answer,  thai  as  he  considered 
their  purses  as  the  only  fund  he  had  to  carry  on  this  war,  they  were  upon 
the  point  of  being  ruined  by  it.  To  prevent  therefore  that  consequence, 
which  had  more  weight  with  ihem  than  the  allegiance  they  owed  their 
sovereign,  they  caused  him  to  be  poisoned.  This  monarch  was  thus 
dispatched  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  after  he  had  sitten  twenty-four 
years  on  the  throne.  Ptolemy  Philometor,  his  son,  who  was  but  six 
years  of  age,  succeeded  him,  and  Cleopatra  his  mother,  was  declared 
regent. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SECT.  I.— COMPLAINTS  MADE  AT  ROME  AGAINST  PHILIP. 
DEMETRIUS,  HIS  SON,  IS  SENT  BACK  TO  HIS  FATHER. 
CONSPIRACY  OF  PERSEUS  AGAINST  HIS  BROTHER  DE- 
METRIUS.—HE  ACCUSES  HIM  BEFORE  PHILIP.  — THE 
SPEECHES  OF  BOTH  THOSE  PRINCES.— PPIILIP  CAUSES 
DEMETRIUS  TO  BE  PUT  TO  DEATH;  BUT  AFTERWARDS 
DISCOVERS  HIS  INNOCENCE  AND  PERSEUS'S  GUILT.— 
WHILST  PHILIP  IS  MEDITATING  TO  PUNISH  THE  LAT- 
TER, HE  DIES,  AND  PERSEUS  SUCCEEDS  HIM. 

[A.  M.  3821.  Ant.  J.  C.  1S3.] — Ever  since  the  spreading  of  a  report 
among  the  states  contiguous  to  Macedonia,  that  such  as  went  to  Rome  to 
complain  against  Philip  were  heard  there,  and  that  many  of  them  had 
found  their  advantage  in  having  so  done  ;  a  great  number  of  cities,  and 
even  private  persons,  made  their  complaints  in  that  city,  against  a  prince 
who  was  a  very  troublesome  neighbour  to  them  all ;  with  the  hopes 
either  of  having  the  injuries  redressed  which  they  pretended  to  have 
received;  or,  at  least,  to  console  themselves  in  some  measure  for  them, 
by  being  allowed  the  liberty  to  deplore  them.  King  Eumenes,  among^ 
the  rest,  to  whom,  by  order  of  the  Roman  commissioners  and  senate,  the 
fortresses  in  Thrace  were  to  be  given  up,  sent  ambassadors,  at  whose 
head  was  Athenajus,  his  brother,  to  inform  the  senate  that  Philip  did 
not  withdraw  his  garrisons  in  Thrace  as  he  had  promised  ;  and  to  com- 
plain of  his  sending  succour  into  Bithynia  to  Prusias,  who  was  then  at 
war  with  Eumenes. 

Demetrius,  the  son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  was  at  that  time  in 
Rome,  whither,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  he  had  been  sent  by  his 
father,  in  order  to  watch  over  his  interests  in  that  city.  It  was  naturally 
his  business  to  answer  the  several  accusations  brought  against  his  father; 
but  the  senate,  imagining  that  this  would  be  a  very  difficult  task,  for  so 
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youny  a  prince,  who  was  not  .accustomed  to  speak  in  puhlic:  to  spare 
him  that  trouble,  sent  to  iiim  to  enquire,  whether  the  king  his  father 
liad  not  given  liim  some  jnemorials  ;  and  contented  themselves  with  his 
reading  tiiem.  Philip  therein  justified  himself  to  the  best  of  liis  power, 
with  respect  to  most  of  the  articles  which  were  exhibited  against  him  : 
but  he  especially  showed  how  much  he  was  displeased  at  the  decrees 
which  Ihi"  Roman  commissioners  had  enacted  against  him,  and  at  the 
treatment  he  had  met  witli  from  them.  The  senate  saw  plainly  what  ail 
tiiis  tended  to  ;  and  as  the  young  prince  endeavoured  to  apologize  for 
certain  particulars,  and  with  respect  to  others  assured  them,  that  every 
tiling  should  be  done  agreeably  to  the  will  of  the  Romans,  tl)e  senate 
replied,  that  his  father  Philip  could  not  liave  done  more  wisely,  uor  what 
was  more  agreeable  to  them,  than  in  sending  his  son  Demetrius  to  make 
his  excuses :  that,  as  to  past  transactions,  the  senate  might  dissemble, 
forget,  and  bear  with  a  great  many  things  :  that,  as  to  the  lulure,  they 
relied  on  the  promise  which  Demetrius  gave  :  tiiat,  altliough  he  was 
going  to  leave  Rome,  in  order  to  return  to  Macedon,  he  left  tltere  (as 
the  hostage  of  his  inclinations)  his  own  good  will  and  attachment  for 
Rome,  whicli  he  might  retain  inviolably,  without  infringing  in  any  man- 
ner the  duty  he  owed  his  father  :  that  out  of  regard  to  him,  ambassadors 
should  be  sent  to  Macedon,  to  rectify,  peaceably  and  witliout  noise, 
whatever  might  have  been  hitherto  amiss  :  and  that,  as  to  the  rest,  the 
senate  was  well  pleased  to  let  Philip  know,  tliat  he  was  obliged  to  his 
son  Demetrius  for  the  tenderness  with  wliich  the  Romans  behaved  to- 
wards him.  These  marks  of  distinction  which  the  senate  gave  him  with 
the  view  of  exalting  his  credit  in  his  father's  court,  only  animated  envy 
against  iiim,  and  at  length  occasioned  his  destruction. 

The  return  of  Demetrius  to  Macedon,  and  the  arrival  of  the  ambassa- 
dors, produced  difterent  effects,  according  to  the  various  dispositions  of 
men's  minds.  The  people,  wlio  extremely  feared  the  consequences  of  a 
rupture  with  the  Romans,  and  the  war  that  was  preparing,  were  lii^iily 
pleased  with  Demetrius,  from  the  hf^pcs  tliat  he  would  be  the  mediator 
and  author  of  a  pwice  ;  not  to  mention  that  they  considered  him  as  the 
successor  to  the  throne  of  IVIacedon,  after  the  demise  of  his  father.  For 
though  he  was  the  younger  son,  he  had  one  great  advantage  over  his 
brother,  and  that  was,  his  being  born  of  a  mother  who  was  Piiilip's 
lawful  wife  ;  whereas  Perseus  was  the  son  of  a  concub  ne,  and  even  re- 
jiuted-  supposititious.  Besides,  it  was  not  doubted  but  that  the  Romans 
would  place  Demetrius  on  his  fatiier's  throne,  Perseus  not  having  any 
credit  with  them.     And  these  were  the  common  reports. 

On  one  side  also,  Perseus  was  greatly  uneasy  ;  as  lie  feared,  that  the 
anvantage  of  being  elder  brother  would  he  but  a  very  feeble  title  against 
a  brother  superior  to  him  in  all  other  respects  :  and  on  the  other,  IMiilip, 
iumgining  that  it  would  r.ol  be  in  his  power  to  dispose  of  the  throne  as 
he  pleased,  beheld  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  dreaded,  the  too  great  in- 
fluence of  his  younger  son.  It  was  also  a  great  mortification  to  him  to 
see  rising,  in  his  life-time,  and  before  his  eyes,  a  kind  of  second  court 
in  the  concourse  of  Macedonians  who  crowded  about  Demetrius.  The 
young  prince  himself  did  not  take  sufficient  care  to  prevent  or  soothe 
the  growing  disafl'eclion  to  his  person.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  sup- 
press envy  by  gentleness,  modesty,  and  complaisance,  he  only  inflamed 
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and  exasperated  it,  by  a  certain  air  of  haughtiness  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Rome,  valuing  himself  upon  the  marks  of  distinction  with 
which  lie  had  been  honoured  in  that  city;  and  not  scrupling  to  declare 
that  the  senate  had  granted  him  many  things  which  they  had  before  re- 
fused his  father. 

Philip's  discontent  v.  as  still  more  inflamed  on  the  arrival  of  the  new 
ambassadors,  to  whom  his  son  paid  his  court  more  assiduously  than  to 
himself;  and  when  he  found  he  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  Thrace,  to 
withdraw  his  garrisons  from  that  country,  and  to  execute  other  things, 
cither  pursuant  to  the  decrees  of  the  first  commissioners,  or  to  the  fresii 
orders  he  had  received  from  Rome;  orders  and  decrees  with  which  he 
complied  very  mucii  against  his  will,  and  with  the  highest  secret  resent- 
ment;  but  witli  which  he  was  forced  to  comply,  to  prevent  his  being 
iuvolvedin  a  war  for  which  he  was  not  sufficiently  prepared.  To  remove 
all  suspicion  of  his  iiarbouring  the  least  design  that  way,  he  carried  his 
arms  into  the  very  heart  ef  Thrace,  against  people  with  whom  the  Ro- 
mans did  not  concern  tlieniselves  in  any  manner. 

However,  his  inclinations  were  not  unknown  at  Rome.  IVIarcius,  one 
of  the  commissioners,  who  had  communicated  the  orders  of  the  senate  to 
Philip,  wrote  to  Rame  to  inform  them,  that  all  the  king's  discourses, 
and  the  several  steps  he  took,  visibly  threatened  an  approaching  war. 
To  make  himself  the  more  secure  of  the  maritime  cities,  he  forced  all 
the  inhabitants,  with  their  families,  to  leave  them;  settled  them  in  the 
most  northern  part  of  IMacedon  ;*  and  substituted  in  their  places  Thra- 
cians,  and  other  barbarous  nations,  on  whom  he  believed  he  might  more 
securely  depend.  These  changes  occasioned  a  general  murmur  in  every 
part  of  Macedon  ;  and  all  the  provinces  echoed  with  the  cries  and  com- 
plaints of  these  poor  unhappy  people,  who  were  forced  away  from  their 
houses  and  their  native  place,  to  be  confined  in  unknown  countries.  No- 
thing was  heard  on  all  sides  but  imprecations  and  curses  against  the 
king,  who  was  the  author  of  these  innovations. 

But  Philip,  so  far  from  being  moved  at  their  grief,  grew  more  cruel 
from  it.  Every  thing  seemed  to  aflford  him  cause  for  suspicion,  and  gave 
him  umbrage.  Ho  had  put  to  death  a  great  number  of  persons,  upon 
suspicion  that  they  favoured  the  Romans.  He  thought  his  own  life  could 
not  be  safe,  but  by  retaining  their  children  in  his  own  power,  and  he 
imprisoned  them  under  a  strong  guard,  in  order  to  have  them  all  destroyed 
one  after  another.  Nothing  coidd  be  more  horrid  in  itself  than  such  a 
design  ;  but  the  sad  catastrophe  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most 
illustrious  families  in  Thessaly,  made  it  still  more  execrable. 

He  had  put  to  death,  many  years  before,  Herodicus,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  the  country,  and,  some  time  after,  his  two  sons-in-law. 
Theoxena  and  Archo,  his  two  daughters,  had  continued  widows,  each  of 
them  having  a  son,  both  very  young.  Theoxena,  who  was  sought  for 
in  marriage  by  the  richest  and  most  powerful  noblemen  in  Thessaly, 
preferred  widowhood  to  the  nuptial  state  ;  but  Archo  married  a  noble- 
man of  the  jEnean  nation,  called  Poris,  and  brought  him  several  children 
whom  Archo,  dying  early,  left  infants.  Theoxena,  that  she  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  up  her  sister's  children  under  her  eye,  mar- 

♦  iEtnathia,  called  formerly  Pceonia. 
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ried  Poris  ;   took  the  same  care  of  them  as  she  did  of  her  own  son  ;  and 
was  as  tender  of  them  as  if  she  had  been  their  mother.    When  news  was 
brought  her  of  Philip's  cruel  edict,  to  confine  the  children  of  those  who 
had  been  put  to  death  ;    plainly  foreseeing  that  they  would  be  given  up 
to  the  brutal  fury  of  the  king  and  his  officers,  she  formed  a  surprising 
resolution,  declaring  that  she  would  imbrue  her  hands  in  the  blood  of 
all  her  children,  rather  than  suffer  them  to  fall  into  the  merciless  power 
of  Philip.     Poris,  whose  sosl  was  struck  with  horror  at  this  design,  told 
her,  in  order  to  divert  her  from  it,  that  he  would  send  all  their  children 
to  Athens,  to  some  friends  on  whose  fidelity  and  humanity  he  could  safely 
rely,  and  that  he   himself  would  convey  them  thither.     Accordingly, 
they  all  set  out  from  Thessalonica,  in  order  to  sail  to  the  city  of  i^nea, 
to  assist  at  a  solemn  festival,  which  was  solemnized  annually  in  honour 
of  iEneas  their  founder.     Having  spent  the  whole  day  in   festivity  and 
rejoicing,  about  midnight,  when  every  body  else  was  asleep,  they  em- 
barked on  board  a  galley  which  Poris  had  prepared  for  them,  as  if  in- 
tending to  return  to  Thessalonica,  but  in  reality  to  go  to  Euho^a  ;   when 
unhappily  a  contrary  wind  prevented  them  from  advancing  forwards  in 
spite  of  their  utmost  efforts,  and  drove  them  back  towards  the  coast.     At 
day-break,  the  king's  officers,  who  were  posted  to  guard  the  port,  having 
perceived  them,  immediately  sent  off  an  armed  sloop  ;    commanding  the 
captain  of  it,   upon  the  severest  penalties,  not  to  return  without  the  gal- 
ley.    As  it  drew  nearer,  Poris  was  seen  every  moment,  either  exhorting 
the  ship's  company,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  exert  themselves  to  the 
utmost  in  order  to  get  forward  ;    or  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  and 
imploring  the  assistance  of  the  gods.      In  the  mean  time,  Theoxena, 
resuming  her  former  resolution,  and  presenting  to  her  children  the  poison 
she  had  prepared,  and  the  daggers  she  had  brought  with  her  ;    '  Death 
(says  she)  alone  can  free  you  from  your  miseries  ;  and  here  is  what  will 
procure  you  that  last  sad  refuge.     Secure  yourselves  from  the  king's 
horrid  cruelty  by  the  method  you  like  best.     Go,  my  dear  children,  such 
of  you  as  are  more  advanced  in  years,  and  take  these  poiguards  ;    or,  in 
case  a  slower  kind  of  death  may  be  more  grateful,  take  this  poison.' 
The  enemy  were  now  nearly  close  to  them,  and  the  mother  was  very 
urgent.     They  obeyed  her  commands,  and  all,  after  having  swallowed 
the  deadly  draughts,  or  plunged  the  daggers  in  their  bosoms,  were  thrown 
into  the  sea.     Theoxena,  after  giving  her  husband  a  last  sad  embrace, 
leaped  into  the  sea  with   him.     Philip's  odicers  tlien  seized  the  galley, 
but  did  not  find  one  person  alive  in  it. 

The  horror  of  this  tragical  event  revived  and  inflamed  to  a  prodigious 
degree,  the  hatred  against  Philip.  He  was  publicly  detested  as  a  bloody 
tyrant ;  and  people  vented,  in  all  places,  both  against  him  and  his  chil- 
dren, dreadful  imprecations,  which,  says  Livy,  soon  had  their  effect; 
the  gods  having  abandoned  him  to  a  blind  fury,  which  prompted  him  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  against  his  own  children. 

Perseus  saw,  with  infinite  pain  and  affliction,  that  the  regard  of  the 
Macedonians  for  his  brother  Demetrius,  and  his  credit  and  authority 
among  the  Romans,  increased  daily.  Having  now  no  hopes  left  of  being 
able  to  ascend  the  throne  but  by  criminal  mtthods,  he  made  them  his 
only  refuge.  He  began  by  sounding  the  disjiosilion  of  those  who  were 
in  greatest  favour  with  the  king,  and  by  addressing  them  in  obscure  and 
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ambiguous  words.  At  fust,  som»  seemed  not  to  enter  into  his  views, 
and  rejected  his  proposals,  from  believing  that  there  was  more  to  be 
hoped  from  Demetrius.  But  afterwards,  observing  that  the  hatred  of 
Philip  for  the  Romans  increased  sensibly,  which  Perseus  endeavoured 
daily  to  inflame,  and  which  Demetrius,  on  the  contrary,  opposed  to  the 
utmost;  they  chanired  their  opinion.  Judging  naturally  that  the  latter 
whose  youth  an<l  inexperience  made  him  not  sufTiciontly  upon  his  guard 
against  tlie  artifices  of  his  brother,  would  at  last  fall  a  victim  to  them  ; 
they  thought  it  their  interest  to  promote  an  event  which  would  happen 
without  their  participation,  and  to  go  over  immediately  to  the  strongest 
l)arty.  They  accordingly  did  so,  and  devoted  themselves  entirely  to 
Perseus. 

Having  postponed  the  execution  of  their  more  remote  designs,  they 
were  of  opinion,  that,  for  the  present,  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to 
employ  their  utmost  efforts  to  exasperate  the  king  against  the  Romans, 
and  to  inspire  liiui  with  thoughts  of  war,  to  which  he  was  already  very 
much  inclined.  At  the  same  time,  to  render  Demetrius  every  day  more 
suspected,  they  industriously,  on  all  occasions,  made  the  discourse  turn 
in  the  king's  presence  upon  the  Romans  ;  some  expressing  the  utmost 
contempt  for  their  laws  and  customs,  others  for  their  exploits  ;  some  for 
the  city  of  Rome,  which,  according  to  them,  was  void  of  ornaments  and 
magnificent  buildings  ;  and  others,  even  for  such  of  the  Romans  as  were 
in  highest  estimation  ;  making  them  all  pass  in  this  manner  in  a  kind  of 
review.  Demetrius,  who  did  not  perceive  the  scope  and  tendency  of  all 
these  discourses,  never  failed,  out  of  zeal  for  the  Romans,  and  by  way 
of  contradiction  to  his  brother,  to  take  fire  on  these  occasions.  Hence, 
without  considering  the  consequences,  he  rendered  himself  suspected  and 
odious  to  the  king,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  accusations  and  calumnies 
preparing  against  him.  Accordingly  his  father  did  not  communicate  to 
him  any  of  the  designs,  which  he  was  continually  meditating  against 
Rome,  and  unbosomed  himself  only  to  Perseus. 

Some  ambassadors  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  Bastarnae,  to  desire  aid 
from  them,  returned  about  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of.  They  had 
brought  with  them  several  youths  of  quality,  and  even  princes  of  the 
blood,  one  of  whom  promised  his  sister  in  marriage  to  one  of  Philip's 
sons.  This  new  alliance  with  a  powerful  nation  very  much  exalted  the 
king's  courage.  Perseus  taking  advantage  of  t}iis  opportunity,,  'Of 
what  use  (says  he)  can  all  this  be  to  us  ?  We  have  not  so  much  to  hope 
from  foreign  aids,  as  to  dread  from  domestic  foes.  We  harbour  in  our 
bosoms,  I  will  not  say  a  traitor,  but  at  least  a  spy.  The  Romans,  ever 
since  he  was  a  hostage  among  them,  have  restored  us  his  body;  but  as 
to  his  heart  and  inclinations,  those  he  has  left  with  them.  Almost  all  the 
Macedonians  fix  already  their  eyes  on  him  ;  and  are  persuaded,  that  they 
shall  never  have  any  king  but  him  whom  the  Romans  shall  please  to  set 
over  them.'  By  such  speeches,  the  old  king's  disgust  was  perpetually 
kept  up,  who  was  already  but  too  much  alienated  from  Demetrius. 

About  this  time  the  army  was  reviewed,  at  a  festival  solemnized  every 
year  with  religious  pomp,  the  ceremonies  wereof  were  as  follow: — A 
bitch,  says  Livy,  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  being  cut  long-ways 
through  the  middle  of  the  body,  after  which  half  is  laid  on  each  side  af 
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the  road.*  The  troops  under  arms  are  made  to  march  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  Tictim  thus  divided.  A-t  the  head  of  this  march,  the  shining 
arms  of  all  the  kings  of  Macedon  are  carried,  tracing  them  backwards  to 
the  most  remote  antiquity.  The  king,  with  the  princes  his  children, 
appear  afterward,  followed  by  all  the  royal  houshold,  and  the  companies 
of  guards.  The  march  is  closed  by  the  multitude  of  the  Macedonians. 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  two  princes  walk  on  each  side  of  the  king; 
Perseus  being  thirty  years  of  age,  and  Demetrius  twenty-five  ;  the  one 
in  the  vigour,  the  other  in  the  flower  of  his  age  ;  sons  who  might  have 
formed  their  father's  happiness,  had  his  mind  been  rightly  disposed  and 
reasonable. 

The  custom  was,  after  the  sacrifices  which  accompanied  this  ceremony 
were  over,  to  exhibit  a  kind  of  tournament,  and  to  divide  the  army  into 
two  bodies,  who  fouglit  with  no  other  arms  than  foils,  and  represented  a 
battle.  The  two  bodies  of  men  were  commanded  by  the  two  young 
princes.  However,  this  was  not  a  mere  mock  battle;  all  the  men  ex- 
erted themselves  with  their  blunted  wca])ons,  with  as  much  ardour  as  if 
they  had  been  disputing  for  the  tlirone.  Several  were  wounded  on  both 
sides  ;  and  nothing  but  swords  was  wanting  to  make  it  a  real  battle. 
The  body  commanded  by  Demetrius  had  very  much  the  superiority. 
This  advantage  gave  great  umbrage  to  Perseus.  His  friends,  on  the 
contrary,  rejoiced  at  it,  Judging  that  this  would  be  a  very  favourable 
and  natural  opportunity  for  him  to  form  an  accusation  against  his  bro- 
ther. The  two  princes,  on  that  day,  gave  a  grand  entertainment  to  the 
soldiers  of  their  respective  parties.  Perseus,  whom  his  brother  had 
invited  to  his  banquet,  refused  to  come.  The  joy  was  very  great  on 
both  sides,  and  the  guests  drank  in  proportion.  During  the  entertainment, 
much  discourse  passed  about  the  battle  ;  and  the  guests  intermixed  their 
speeches  with  jests  and  raillery  (some  of  which  were  very  sharp)  against 
those  of  the  contrary  party,  without  sparing  even  the  leaders.  Perseus 
had  sent  a  spy  to  observe  all  that  should  be  said  at  his  brother's  banquet ; 
but  four  young  persons,  who  came  by  accident  out  of  the  hall,  having 
<liscovere(l  this  spy,  gave  him  very  rougTi  treatment.  Demetrius,  who 
had  not  heard  of  what  had  happened,  said  to  the  compaiiy,  '  Let  us  go 
and  conclude  our  feast  at  my  brother's,  to  soften  his  pain  (if  he  has  any 
remaining)  by  an  agreeable  surprise,  which  will  show  that  we  act  with 
frankness  and  sincerity ;  and  do  not  harbour  any  malice  against  him.' 
Immediately  all  cried  that  they  would  go,  those  excepted  who  were 
afraid  that  their  ill  treatment  of  the  spy  would  be  revenged.  But  Deme- 
trius forcing  them  thither  also,  they  concealed  swords  under  their  robes, 
in  order  to  defend  themselves  in  case;  there  should  be  occasion.  When 
discord  reigns  in  families,  it  is  impossible  for  any  thing  to  be  kept  secret 
in  them.  A  man,  running  hastily  before,  went  to  Perseus,  and  told  him 
that  Demetrius  was  coming,  and  had  four  men  well  armed  in  his  train.- 
He  might  easily  have  guessed  the  cause  of  it,  as  he  knew  that  they  were 
the  persons  who  had  ill  treated  the  spy.  Nevertheless,  to  make  this 
action  still  more  criminal,  Perseus  orders  the  doors  to  be  locked  ;   and 

♦  We  find,  in  Scripture,  the  like  ceremony,  in  which,  in  order  for  the 
concluding  of  a  treaty,  the  two  contracting  parties  pass  between  the  parts 
of  the  victim  divided. — Jcr.  xxxiv.  18. 
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then,  from  the  window  of  an  upper  apartment  which  looked  into  the 
street,  cried  aloud  to  liis  servants  not  to  open  the  door  to  wretches  who 
were  come  with  arras  in  their  hands  to  assassinate  them.  Demetrius, 
who  was  a  little  warm  with  wine,  after  having  complained,  in  a  loud 
and  angry  tone  of  voice,  at  being  refused  admittance,  returned  back, 
and  again  sat  down  to  table,  still  ignorant  of  tlie  affair  relating  to  Per- 
seus's  spy. 

The  next  day,  as  soon  as  Perseus  could  get  an  opportunity  to  approach 
his  father,  he  entered  his  apartment  with  a  very  dejected  air;  and  con- 
tinued some  time  in  his  presence,  but  at  a  little  distance,  without  opening 
his  mouth.  Philip,  being  greatly  surprised  at  his  silence,  asked  what 
could  be  the  cause  of  the  concern  which  appeared  in  his  countenjmce  ? 
'  It  is,'  answers  Perseus,  '  by  the  merest  good  fortune  in  the  wortd  that 
you  see  me  here  alive.  My  brother  now  no  longer  lays  secret  snares 
for  me  :  he  came  in  the  night  to  my  house,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  armed 
men,  purposely  to  assassinate  me.  I  had  no  other  way  left  to  secure 
myself  from  his  fury,  but  by  shutting  my  doors,  and  keeping  the  wall 
between  him  and  me.'  Perseus,  perceiving  by  his  father's  countenance, 
that  he  was  struck  with  astonishment  and  dread,  '  If  you  will  condescend,' 
says  he,  '  to  listen  a  moment  to  me,  you  shall  be  fully  acquainted  with 
the  whole  state  of  the  affair,'  Philip  answered,  that  he  would  willingly 
hear  him  ;  and  immediately  ordered  Demetrius  to  be  sent  for.  At  the 
same  time  he  sent  for  Lysimachus  and  Onomastes,  to  ask  their  advice  on 
this  occasion.  Thase  two  men,  who  were  his  intimate  friends,  were  far 
advanced  in  years.  They  had  not  concerned  themselves  with  the  quarrel 
of  the  two  princes,  and  appeared  very  seldom  at  court.  Philip,  whilst 
he  waited  for  their  coming,  walked  several  times  up  and  down  his  apart- 
ment alone,  revolving  in  his  mind  a  variety  of  thoights  ;  his  son  Perseus 
standing  all  the  time  at  a  distance.  When  word  was  brought  Philip  that 
his  two  venerable  friends  were  come,  he  withdrew  to  an  inner  apartment 
with  them,  and  as  many  of  his  life-guards  ;  and  permitted  each  of  his 
sons  to  bring  three  persons,  unarmed,  along  with  him  ;  and  having  taken 
his  seat,  he  spoke  to  them  as  follows : — 

'  Behold  in  me  an  unhappy  father,  forced  to  sit  as  judge  between  my 
two  sons,  one  the  accusw,  and  the  other  accused  of  fraticide  ;  reduced 
to  th«  sad  necessity  of  finding,  in  one  of  them,  either  a  criminal  or  a  false 
accuser.  For  along  time,  indeed,  from  certain  expressions  which  I  haye 
overheard,  and  from  your  behaviour  towards  each  other  (a  behaviour  no 
way  suiting  brothers),  I  have  been  afraid  this  storm  would  break  over 
my  head.  And  yet  I  hoped,  from  time  to  time,  that  your  discontents  and 
disgusts  would  soften,  and  your  suspicions  vanish  away.  I  recollected, 
that  contending  kings  and  princes,  laying  down  their  arms,  had  frequently 
contracted  alliances  and  friendsliips  ;  and  that  private  men  had  suppressed 
their  animosities.  I  flattered  myself,  that  you  would  one  day  remember 
the  endearing  name  of  brethren,  by  which  you  are  united  ;  those  happy 
years  of  infancy  which  yo<i  spent  in  simplicity  and  union  ;  in  fine,  the 
counsels  of  a  father  so  often  repeated  ;  counsels  which,  alas  !  I  am  afraid 
have  been  given  to  children  deaf  and  indocile  to  my  voice.  How  many 
times,  after  setting  before  you  examples  of  discord  between  brothers, 
have  I  represented  its  fatal  consequences,  by  showing  you  that  they  had 
thereby  involved  themselves  in  inevitable  ruin  ;  and  not  only  themselves, 

VOL.    III.  X 
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but  their  children,  families,  and  kingdoms?  On  the  other  side,  T  pro- 
posed good  examples  for  your  imitation:  the  strict  union  between  the 
two  kings  of  Lacedaemonia,  so  advantageous  during  several  centuries  to 
themselves  and  their  country ;  whereas  division  and  private  interest 
changed  the  monarchic  government  into  tyranny,  and  proved  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sparta.  By  what  other  method  than  by  fraternal  concord,  did 
the  two  brothers,  Eumenes  and  Attalus,  from  sucli  weak  beginnings  as 
almost  reflected  dishonour  on  the  regal  dignity,  rise  to  a  pitch  of  power 
equal  to  mine,  to  that  of  Antiochus,  and  of  all  the  kings  we  know?  I 
even  did  not  scruple  to  cite  examples  from  the  Romans,  of  which  I  myself 
had  either  been  an  eye  witness,  or  lizard  from  others  :  as  the  two  bro- 
thers, Titus  and  Lucius  Quintius,  who  both  were  engaged  in  war  with 
me:  the  two  Scipios,  Publius  and  Lucius,  who  defeated  and  subjected 
Antiochus  :  their  father  and  their  uncle,  who  having  been  inseparable 
during  their  lives,  were  undivided  in  death.  Neither  the  crimes  of  the 
one,  though  attended  with  such  fatal  consequences,  nor  the  virtues  of  the 
other,  though  crowned  with  such  happy  success,  have  been  able  to  make 
you  abhor  division  and  discord,  or  to  inspire  you  with  gentle  and  pacific 
sentiments.  Both  of  you,  even  in  my  life-time,  have  turned  your  eyes 
and  guilty  desires  upon  my  throne.  You  suffer  me  to  live,  just  so  long 
as  that,  surviving  one  of  you,  I  secure  my  crown  to  the  other  by  my 
death.  The  fond  names  of  father  and  brother  are  insupportable  to  both. 
Your  souls  are  strangers  to  tenderness  and  duty.  A  restless  desire  of 
reigning  has  banished  all  other  sentiments  from  your  breasts,  and  en- 
tirely engrosses  you.  But  come,  let  me  hear  what  each  of  you  have  to 
say.  Pollute  the  ears  of  your  parent  with,  your  accusations  whether  real 
or  feigned.  Open  your  criminal  mouths  ;  mutually  vent  your  slanders, 
and  afterwards  arm  your  parricidal  liands  one  against  the  other.  I  am 
ready  to  hear  all  you  have  to  say,  firmly  determined  to  shut  my  ears 
eternally  from  henceforth  against  tlie  secret  whispers  and  accusations 
of  brother  against  brotiier.'  Philip  having  spoken  these  last  words  with 
great  emotion  and  an  angry  tone  of  voice,  all  who  were  present  wept, 
and  continued  a  long  time  in  a  mournful  silence. 

'  At  last,  Perseus  spoke  as  follow  : — '  I  perceive  plainly,  that  I  ou^ht 
to  have  opened  my  door  in  tlie  dead  of  niglit;  to  have  admitted  the  as- 
sassins into  my  house,  and  presented  my  throat  to  their  murderous 
swords,  since  guilt  is  not  believed  till  it  has  been  perpetrated  ;  and  since 
I,  who  was  so  inhumanly  attacked,  receive  the  same  injurious  reproaches 
as  the  aggressor.  People  have  but  too  much  reason  to  say,  that  you 
consider  Demetrius  alone  as  your  true  son  ;  whilst  I  am  looked  upon  as  a 
stranger,  sprung  from  a  concubine,  or  even  a  supposititious  child.  For, 
did  your  breast  glow  with  tlie  tenderness  which  a  father  ought  to  have 
for  his  child,  you  would  not  think  it  just  to  inveigh  so  bitti-rly  against 
me  (for  whose  life  so  many  snares  have  been  laid),  but  agaiml  !iim  who 
contrived  them  ;  and  you  would  not  think  my  life  of  so  little  consequence 
as  to  be  entirely  unmoved  at  the  imminent  danger  I  have  escaped,  and  at 
that  to  which  I  shall  be  exposed,  should  the  guilt  of  my  enemies  be  suf- 
fered to  go  unpunished.  If  I  must  die  without  being  suffered  to 
complain,  be  it  so ;  let  me  be  silent,  and  be  contented  with  be- 
seeching the  gods,  that  the  crime  which  was  begun  in  my  person,  may 
end  in  it,  and  not  extend  to  you.  But  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  with 
regard  to  you  on  the  present  occasion,  wliat  nature  suggests  to  those 
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who,  seeing  themselves  attacked  unawares  in  a  defeat,  implore  the  as- 
sistanoe  even  of  those  whom  they  had  never  seen  ;  if  whi-n  I  see  swords 
drawn  against  me,  I  may  be  permitted  to  utter  a  plaintive  and  suppli- 
cating voice;    I  conjure  you  by  the  tender  name  of  father  (for  which 
■whether  my  brother  or  I  have  had  the  greatest  reverence,  you  yourself 
have  long  known),  to  listen  to  me  at  this  time,  a^  you  would,  if,  awaked 
suddenly  from  your  sleep  by  the  tumult  of  what  passod  last  night,  chance 
had  brought  you,  at  the  instant  of  my  danger,  and  in  the  midst  of  my 
complaints  ;    and  you  had  found  Demetrius  at  my  door,  attended  by  per 
sons  in  arms.     What  I  should  have  told  you  yesterday,  in  the  greatest 
emotion  and  petrified  with  fear,  I  say  to  you  to-day.     Brotlier,  for  along 
time  we  have  not  lived  together  like  persons  desirous  of  sliaringin  parties 
of  pleasiwe.     Your  predominant  wish  is  to  reign  ;  but  you  find  an  invin- 
cible obstacle  in  ray  age,  the  law  of  nations,  the  ancient  customs  of 
Macedpnia,  and,  a  still  stronger  circumstance,  in  ray  father's  will  and 
pleasure.     It  will  be  impossible  for  you  ever  to  force  these  barriers,  ami 
to  ascend  the  throne,  but  by  imbruing  your  hands  in  my  blood.     To 
compass  your  horrid  ends,  you  leave  nothing  untried,    and   set   every 
engine  at  work.     Hitherto,  either  by  vigilance,  or  my  good  fortune,  has 
preserved  me  from  your  murderous  hands.     Yesterday,  at  the  review, 
and  the  ceremony  of  the  tournament  which   followed  it,  the  battle,  by 
your  contrivance,  became  almost  bloody  and  fatal  ;   and  I  escaped  death 
only  by  sufifering  myself  and  my  followers  to  be  defeated.     From  this 
fight,   which    was   really  a  eombat   between   enemiss,   you  insidiously 
wanted  (as  if  what  had  passed  had  been  only  the  diversion  of  brothers) 
to  allure  me  to  your  feast.     Can  you  suppose,  father,  that  I  should  have 
met  with  unarmed  guests  there,   since  those  very  guest«   came  to  ray- 
palace  completely  armed,  at  so  late  an  hour?     Can  you  imagine  thai  I 
should  have  had  nothing  to  fear,  in  the  gloom  of  niglif ,  from  their  swords, 
when  in  open  day,  and  before  your  eyes,  thay  had  almost  killed  me  with 
their  wooden  weapons  ?     What !  you  who  are  my  professed  enemy  ;  you 
who  are  conscious  that  I  have  so  mnch  reason  to  complain  of  your  con- 
duct ;    you,  I  say,  come  to  me  in  the  night,  at  an  unseasonable  hour,  and 
at  th»head  of  a  company  of  armed   young  men  ?     I  did  not  tliink  it  sa/e 
•for  rae  to  go  to  your  entertainment ;    and  should  I  receive   you  in  my 
house  at  a  time  when,  heated  with  the  fumes  of  wine,  you  came  so  well 
attended  ?     Had  I  then  opened  my  door,  father,   you  would  be  preparing 
to  solemnize  niy  funeral  at  this  very  instant  in  which  you  vouchsafe  to 
hear  my  complaints.      1   do  not  "advanca  any  thing  dubius,  nor  speak 
barely  from  conjecture.     For  can  Demetrius  deny  that  he  came  to  my 
house  attended  by  a  band  of  young  people,  and  that  some  of  them  were 
armed?     I  only  desire  to  have  those  whom  I  shall    name  sent  for.     I  be- 
lieve them  capable  of  any  thing  ;  but  yet  they  will  not  have  the  assurance 
to  deny  this  fact.     Had  I  brought,  them  before  you,  after  seizing  them 
armed  in  ray  hou«e,   you  would  be  fully  convinced  of  their  guilt ;   and 
surely  their  own  •onfession  ought  to  be  no  less  proof  of  it.     You  call 
down  imprecations  and  curses  upon  impious  sons  who  aspire  to  your 
throne  :  this,  my  father,  you  have  great  reason  to  do  ;   but  then  vent  not 
your  imprecations  blindly,   and  at  random.      Distinguish   between  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty.     Let  him  who  meditated  to  murder  his  brother, 
feel  the  auger  of  the  gods,  the  just  avenger  of  j'aternal  authority;    but 
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tlien  let  liim,  who  by  bis  brother's  guilt  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  de- 
struction, find  a  secure  asylum  in  his  fiilher's  tenderness  and  justice. 
For  where  else  can  I  expect  to  find  one?  I,  to  whom  neither  the  cere- 
mony of  the  review,  the  solemnity  of  the  tournament,  my  own  house,  the 
festival,  nor  the  hours  of  night  allotted  by  the  gods  to  man  for  repose, 
could  afford  the  least  security?  If  I  go  to  the  entertainment  to  which 
my  brother  invites  me,  I  am  a  dead  man ;  and  it  will  be  equally  fatal  to 
me,  if  I  admit  him  into  my  house  when  he  comes  thither  at  midnight. 
Snares  are  laid  for  me  wherever  I  tread.  Death  lies  in  ambush  for  me 
wherever  I  move; — to  what  place  then  can  I  fly  for  security?  I  have 
devoted  myself  only  to  the  gods,  and  to  you,  my  father.  I  never  made 
my  court  to  the  Romans,  and  cannot  have  recourse  to  them.  They  wish 
my  ruin,  because  I  am  so  much  aflFected  with  their  injustice  to  you;  be- 
cause I  am  tortured  to  the  soul,  and  fired  with  indignation,  to  see  you 
dispossessed  of  so  many  cities  and  nations  ;  and,  lately,  of  the  maritime 
coast  of  Thrace.  They  cannot  flatter  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  mak- 
ing themselves  masters  of  Macedonia  as  long  as  you  or  I  are  in  being. 
They  are  sensible,  that,  should  I  die  by  my  brotlier's  guilt,  or  age  bring 
you  to  the  grave,  or  tlie  due  course  of  nature  be  anticipated,  then  the 
king  and  kingdom  will  be  at  their  disposal.  Had  the  Romans  left  you 
some  city  or  territory,  not  in  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  I  possibly  might 
have  had  some  opportunity  of  retiring  to  it.  But,  it  may  be  said,  I  shall 
find  a  suflRciently  powerful  protection  in  the  Macedonians.  You  your- 
self, father,  saw  yesterday,  with  what  animosity  the  soldiers  attacked  me 
in  the  battle.  What  was  wanting  for  my  destruction  but  swords  of 
steel  I  However,  the  arms  they  then  wanted,  my  brother's  guests  as- 
sumed in  the  night.  Why  should  I  mention  a  great  part  of  the  principal 
persons  of  your  court,  who  ground  all  their  hopes  on  the  Romans,  and  on 
him  who  is  all-powerful  with  them?  Tiiey  are  not  ashamed  to  prefer 
him  not  only  to  me,  who  am  liis  elder  brother,  but,  I  might  almost  say  it, 
to  you,  who  are  our  king  aud  father.  For  they  pretend  that  it  is  to  him 
you  are  obliged  for  the  senate's  remitting  you  some  of  those  things  which 
they  otherwise  would  have  required :  it  is  he  who  now  checks  the 
Romans,  and  prevents  their  advancing  in  a  hostile  manner  into  your 
kingdom.  In  fine,  if  they  may  be  believed,  your  old  age  has  no  other 
refuge  but  the  protection  wiiich  your  young  son  procures  yon.  On  his 
side  are  the  Romans,  and  all  tli«  cities  which  have  been  dismembered 
from  your  dominions,  as  well  as  all  such  Macedonians  whose  dependence, 
with  regard  to  fortune,  is  placed  wholly  on  the  Romans.  But  with  re- 
spect to  myself,  I  look  Upon  it  as  glorious,  to  have  no  other  protector 
than  you,  my  fatiier,  and  to  place  all  my  hopes  in  you  alone.  What  do 
you  judge  to  be  the  aim  aid  design  of  the  letter  you  lately  received  from 
Quintius,  in  which  he  declares  expressly,  that  you  acted  prudently  for 
your  interest,  in  sending  Demetrius  to  Rome  ;  and  wherein  he  exhorts 
you  to  send  him  back  thither,  accompanied  by  other  ambassadors,  and  a 
greater  train  of  Macedonian  noblemen  ?  Quintius  is  now  every  thing 
with  Demetrius.  He  has  no  other  guide  but  his  counsels,  or  rather  his 
orders.  Quite  forgetting  that  you  are  his  father,  he  seems  to  have  sub- 
stituted him  in  your  place.  It  is  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  in  his  sight, 
that  he  formed  the  secret  and  clandestine  designs  which  will  soon  break 
out  into  action.     It  is  merely  to  ensure  their  success,  that  Quintius  orders 
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^^u  to  send  along  with  Demetrius  a  greater  number  of  the  Macedonian 
nobility.  They  set  out  from  this  country  with  the  most  sincere  attach- 
ment to  your  person  and  interest ;  but,  won  by  the  cauesses  which  are 
lavished  upon  them  in  that  city,  they  return  from  it  corrupted  and  de- 
bauched by  directly  opposite  sentiments.  Demetrius  is  all  in  all  with 
them:  they  already  presume,  in  your  life-time,  to  give  him  the  title  of 
king.  If  I  am  indignant  at  this  conduct,  I  have  the  grief  to  see  not  only 
others,  but  yourself,  my  father,  charge  me  with  the  design  of  aspiring  to 
your  throne.  Should  this  accusation  be  levelled  at  us  both,  I  am  con- 
scious of  my  own  innocence,  and  it  cannot  in  any  manner  affect  me.  For 
whom,  in  that  case,  should  I  dispossess,  to  seize  upon  what  would  be 
another's  right :  there  is  no  one  but  my  father  between  me  and  the 
throne  ;  and  I  beseech  the  gods  that  he  may  long  continue  so.  In  case  I 
should  happen  to  survive  him  (and  this  I  would  not  wish  any  longer  than 
he  shall  think  me  worthy  of  it),  I  shall  succeed  him  in  the  kingdom,  if  it 
be  his  good  pleasure.  He  may  be  accused  of  aspiring  to  the  throne,  and 
of  aspiring  in  the  most  unjust  and  criminal  manner,  who  is  impatient  to 
break  the  order  and  overleap  the  bounds  prescribed  by  age,  by  nature, 
by  the  usages  and  customs  of  Macedonia,  and  by  the  law  of  nations.  My 
elder  brother,  says  Demetrius  to  himself,  to  whom  the  kingdom  belongs 
both  by  the  right  of  seniority  and  my  father's  will,  is  an  obstacle  to  my 
ambitious  views.  I  must  dispatch  him — 1  shall  not  be  the  first  who  has 
waded  through  a  brother's  blood  to  the  throne. — My  father  in  years, 
and  without  support,  will  be  too  much  afraid  for  his  own  life  to  meditate 
revenge  for  his  son's  death.  The  Romans  will  be  pleased  to  see  me  on 
the  throne  ;  they  will  approve  my  conduct,  and  be  able  to  support  me. 
I  own,  my  father,  these  projects  may  all  be  defeated,  but  I  am  sure  they 
are  not  without  foundation.  In  a  word,  I  reduce  all  to  this  :  it  is  in  your 
power  to  secure  my  life,  by  bringing  to  condign  punishment  those  who 
yesterday  armed  themselves  to  assassinate  me  ;  but,  should  their  villainy 
take  effect,  it  will  not  be  in  your  power  to  revenge  my  death.' 

As  soon  as  Perseus  had  ended  his  speech,  all  the  company  cast  their 
eyes  on  Demetrius,  to  intimate  that  it  was  encumbent  on  him  to  answer 
immediatly.  But  as  he,  quite  oppressed  with  sorrow  and  overwhelmed 
in  tears,  seemed  unable  to  speak,  a  long  silence  ensued.  At  last,  being 
pressed  to  answer,  he  made  his  grief  give  way  to  necessity,  and  spoke 
as  follow  : — 

'Perseus,  by  accusing  me  in  your  presence, , my  father,  and  by  shed- 
ding fictitious  tears  to  move  you  to  compassion,  has  made  you  suspect 
mine,  which,  alas  !  are  but  too  sincere;  and  by  that  means  has  deprived 
me  of  ail  the  advantages  the  accused  generally  have.  Although  ever 
since  my  return  from  Rome  he  has  been  day  and  night  laying  snares  for 
me,  in  secret  cabals  with  his  creatures  ;  yet  he  now  represents  me  to 
you,  not  only  as  laying  hidden  ambuscades  to  destroy  him,  but  attacking 
him  by  open  violence  and  an  armed  force.  He  endeavours  to  alarm  you 
by  the  pretended  dangers  which  surround  him,  in  hopes  of  hastening  by 
your  means  the  death  of  his  innocent  brother.  He  declares  that  he  has 
no  refuge,  no  asylum  left,  with  design  to  prevent  my  finding  one  in  your 
clemi'ncy  and  justice.  In  the  solitary  and  abandoned  state  to  which  I 
sec  myself  reduced,  quite  friendless  and  unprotected,  he  strives  t«  make 
me  odious,  by  reproaching  me  with  possessing  an  influence  and  interest 
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with   foreigner!,   which  are  rather  a  prejudice  than  a  service  to  me. 
Observe,  I  beseech   you,  with  what  insidious  art  he  has  blwidcd  and 
confounded  the  transactions  of  last  night  with  every  other  circumstance 
of  my  life  :    and  this  in  a  double  view  ;    first  to  raise  a  suspicion  in  you 
of  my  conduct  in  general  fi^om  this  last  aoJion,  the  innocence  of  which 
will  soon  be  evident;    and  secondly,  to  support  by  this  idle  story  of  a 
nocturnal  attack,  his  equally  tdle  accusation,  of  my  harbouring  criniiiial 
views,  hopes,  and  pretensions.     At  the  same  time  he  has  endeavoured  to 
show  that  this  acciisation  was  not  premeditated  or  prepared  ;  but  that  it 
was  wholly  the  effect  of  the  fear  with  which  he  was  seizati,  occasioned 
by  last  night's  tumult.    But,  Perseus,  if  I  had  attempted  to  betray  my 
father  and  his  kingdom  ;    had  I  engaged  in  conspiracies  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  with  the  enemies  of  the  state ;    you  ought  not  to  have  waited 
for  the  opportunity  of  the  fictitious  story  of  last  night's  transactions,  but 
should   have  impeached  me  before  this  time  of  such  treason.      If  the 
charge  of  treason,  when  separated  from  the  other,  was  altogether  impro- 
bable,  and  could  serve  no  other  purpose  bat  to  prove  how  much  you 
envy  me,  and  not  to  evince  my  guilt ;    you  ought  not  to  have  mentioned 
it  new,  but  should  have  postponed  that  charge  to  another  tiii\e  ;  and  have 
examined  now  this  question  only.  Whether  you  laid  snares  for  me,  or  I 
for  yoti.     I  nevert?K;less  will  endeavour,  as  far  as  the  confusion  into 
which  this  sudden  and  unforeseen  accusation  has  thrown  me  will  permit, 
to  separate  and  distinguish  what  you  have  thrown  together  indiscrimi- 
nately ;  aad  to  show  whether  you  or  myself  ought  in  justice  t»  be  accused 
of  laying  a  snare  for  the  other  last  night.     Perseus  asserts,  that  I  har- 
boured a  design  to  assassinate  him,  in  order  that,  by  the  death  of  my  elder 
brother,  to  whom  the  crown  appertains  by  the  right  of  nations,  by  the 
•ustoras  of  Macedonia,  and  even,  as  he  pretends,  by  your  determination  ; 
I,  though  the  younger  son,   might  succeed  to  the  tiirono.     To  what  pur- 
pose therefore  is  that  other  part  of  his  speech,  where  he  declares,  that  I' 
have  been  particularly  studious  to  ingratiate  myself  with  the  Romans, 
and  flattered  myself  with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  ascend  the  throne 
by  their  assistance?      For,  if  I  thought  the  Romans   were  powerful 
enough  to  bestow  the  kingdom  o,(  Macedon  on  whomsoever  they  pleased, 
and  if  I  relied  so  much  on  my  influence  and  autliority  with  them,  why 
should  I  commit  a  fratricide  of  no  advantage  to  myself?     What !  should 
I  have  affected  to  surround  my  temples   with  a  diadem,  dyed  with  my 
hrothar's  blood,  merely  that  I  might  become  odious  and  execrable,  even 
to  those  with  whom  I  had  acquired  some  influence  (if  indeed  I  have  any), 
by  a  probity  either  real  or  dissembled?     Unless  you  can  suppose  that 
Quintius,  whose  counsel  I  am  accused  of  following  (he,  I  say,  who  lives 
in  so  delightful  an  union  with  his  brother),   suggested  to  me  the  horrid 
design  of  imbruing  ray  hands  in  my  brother's  blood.     Perseus  has  sum- 
moned up  all  the  advantages,  by  which  (as  he  woul^l  insinuate)  I  can 
promise  uiysflf  a  superiority  over  liim  :  such  as  the  credit  of  the  Romans, 
the  suffrages  of  fhe  Macedonians,  and  the  almost  universal  consent  of 
gods  and  mm  ;  and  yet  lie  at  the  same  time  (as  if  I  were  inferior  to  him 
in  all  ii'sprcts)  charges  me  with  having  recourse  to  an  expedient  which 
none  but  the  blackest  villains  could  employ.     Are  you  willing  to  have 
ub  judged  upon  this  prineiple  and  rule — That  whichsoever  of  us  was 
appruhensive  that  the  other  would  be  judged  more  worthy  of  the  diadem, 
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shall  he  declared  to  have  formed  the  design  of  murdering  his  brother? 
But  let  us  come  to  facts,  and  examine  the  order  and  plan  of  the  criminal 
enterprise  witli  which  1  am  charged.  Perseus  pretends  to  ha?e  been 
attacked  in  different  manners,  all  wiiich  are,  however,  included  within 
the  space  of  one  day.  I  attempted,  as  he  says,  to  murder  him  in  broad 
day-light,  in  the  battle  which  followed  the  sacred  ceremony  of  the  re- 
view. I  determined  to  poison  him  at  an  entertainment  to  which  I  had 
invited  him.  In  fine,  I  resolved  to  attack  him  with  open  force  in  the 
dead  of  night,  attended  by  armed  persons,  to  a  parly  of  pleasure  at  his 
house.  You  see,  my  father,  the  season  I  had  chosen  to  commit  this  fra- 
tricide; a  tournament,  a  banquet,  a  party  of  pleasure,  and  on  how  vene- 
rable and  solemn  a  day !  a  day  on  which  the  array  is  reviewed,  on  which 
the  resplendent  arms  of  all  tlie  Macedonian  vnonarchs  are  carried  in  front 
of  the  procession  :  on  which  it  passes  between  the  two  parts  of  the  sacred 
victim  ;  and  on  wliich  we  have  the  honour  to  march  on  each  side  of  you, 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  Macedonian  people.  What!  though  purified 
by  this  august  sacrifice  from  all  faults  I  might  before  have  committed; 
having  before  my  eyes  the  sacred  victim  through  which  we  passed,  was 
my  mind  intent  upon  fratricides,  poisons,  and  daggers  I  Defiled  in  such 
a  manner  by  crimes  of  the  most  horrid  nature,  by  what  ceremonies,  by 
what  victims,  would  it  have  been  possible  for  me  to  purify  myself?  It 
is  evident  that  my  brother,  hurried  on  by  a  blind  wish  to  calumniate  and 
destroy  me,  in  his  endeavour  to  make  every  thing  suspected,  and  a  crime 
in  me,  betrays  and  contradicts  himself.  For,  brother,  had  I  formed  the 
design  of  poisoning  you  at  my  table,  what  could  be  more  ill-judged  than 
to  exasperate  you,  and  put  you  upon  your  guard  by  an  obstinate  battle, 
in  which  I  should  have  discovered  that  I  liad  designs  of  violence  against 
you  ;  and  by  tliat  means,  have  prevented  your  coming  to  an  entertain- 
ment to  which  I  had  invited  you,  and  at  which  you  accordingly  refused 
to  be  present  ?  But  surely,  after  such  a  refusal,  should  I  not  have  en- 
deavoured to  reconcile  myself  to  you  ;  and,  as  I  had  resolved  to  take 
you  off  by  i)oison,  ought  I  not  to  have  sought  another  opportunity  for 
giving  you  the  fatal  draught  ?  Could  it  be  expected  that  I  should  abruptly 
fly  off  on  tlie  very  same  day  to  another  sclieme,  and  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate you,  upon  pretence  of  going  to  your  house  on  a  party  of  pleasure? 
Could  I  reasonably  Hatter  myself  with  the  hopes  (taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  fear  of  your  being  murdered  had  made  you  refuse  to  Gome  to  my 
entertainment),  tliat  the  same  fear  would  not  induce  you  to  refuse  me 
admittance  into  your  house  ?  I  presume,  father,  I  may  confess  to  you 
without  blushiiig,  liiat  in  a  day  of  festivity  and  rejoicing,  happening  to 
be  in  company  with  young  people  of  my  own  age,  1  drank  more  plenti- 
fully tiian  usual.  Enquire,  I  beseech  you,  how  we  spent  our  time  at  the 
feast  yesterday,  how  full  of  mirth  wc  were,  how  transported  with  thought- 
less gaiety,  very  inut^i  heightened  by  our,  perhaps,  too  indiscreet  joy,  for 
the  victory  we  had  pained  in  the  tournament.  It  is  the  sad  condition  of 
an  unforeseen  accusation;  it  is  the  danger  in  which  I  now  see  myself 
involved,  that  have  dispelled  but  too  easily  the  fumes  of  wine  ;  otherwise 
a  calm  assassin,  my  eyes  had  still  been  closed  in  slumbers.  Had  1 
formed  a  resolution  to  attack  your  house  with  a  view  of  murdering  you, 
would  it  nut  haw  been  possible  for  me  to  abstain  for  one  day  from  im- 
moderate drinking,  and   to  keep  my  companions  from  the  like  excess? 
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But,  that  it  may  not  be  thought  that  I  alone  act  with  frankness  and 
simplicity,  let  us  hear  my  brother,  who  has  no  malice,  and  does  not  har- 
bour the  least  suspicion.  All,  says  he,  that  I  know,  and  the  only  thing 
1  have  to  complain  of  is,  that  they  came  armed  to  my  house,  upon  pre- 
tence of  engaging  in  a  party  of  pleasure.  Should  I  ask  you  how  you 
came  to  know  this,  you  will  be  forced  to  own,  either  that  my  bouse  was 
filled  with  spies  sent  by  you,  or  else  that  my  attendants  had  taken  up 
arms  in  so  open  a  mannj»r  that  every  one  knew  of  it.  What  does  ray 
brother  do?  That  he  may  not  seem  to  have  formerly  watched  all  my 
motions,  nor  at  this  time  to  ground  his  accusation  merely  on  suppositions, 
he  beseeches  you  to  enquire  of  those  whom  he  shall  name,  whether  it  be 
not  true  that  they  came  armed  to  his  house  ;  in  order  that  (as  if  this  were 
a  doubtful  circumstance)  after  this  enquiry  into  an  incident  which  they 
themselves  own  and  confess,  they  may  be  considered  as  legally  convicted. 
But  is  this  the  question?  Why  do  not  you  desire  an  enquiry  to  be  made 
whether  they  took  up  arms  to  assassinate  you,  and  whether  they  did  it 
with  my  knowledge,  and  at  my  request?  For  this  is  what  you  pretend  ; 
and  not  what  they  themselves  own  publicly,  and  which  is  very  manifest, 
that  they  took  up  arms  with  no  other  view  than  to  defend  themselves. 
Whether  they  had  or  had  not  reason  to  arm  themselves,  that  they  are  to 
inform  you.  Do  not  blend  and  confound  my  cause  with  theirs,  for  they 
are  quite  distinct  and  separate.  Only  tell  us,  whether  we  intended  to 
attack  you  openly  or  by  surprise.  If  openly,  why  did  we  not  all  take  up 
arms?  Why  were  those  only  armed  who  had  insulted  your  spy?  In 
case  it  was  to  have  been  by  surprise,  in  what  manner  would  the  attack 
have  been  made?  Would  it  have  been  at  the  end  of  the  feast  in  your 
bouse  ;  and  after  I  had  left  it  with  my  company,  would  the  four  men  in 
question  have  staid  behind,  to  have  fallen  upon  you  when  asleep  ?  How 
would  it  have  been  possible  for  them  to  conceal  themselves  in  your  house, 
since  they  were  strangers  in  my  service,  and  could  not  but  be  very  much 
suspected,  having  been  seen  but  a  few  hours  before  engaged  in  the 
quarrel  ?  Again,  supposing  they  had  foynd  an  opportunity  to  murder 
you,  in  what  manner  could  they  have  escaped  ?  Could  four  men  armed, 
have  been  able  to  make  themselves  masters  of  your  house  ?  Leave,  then, 
this  nocturnal  fiction,  and  come  to  what  really  pains  you,  and  which  you 
have  so  much  at  heart.  For  what  reason  (methinks  I  hear  my  brother 
say),  for  what  reason,  Demetrius,  do  the  people  talk  of  making  you 
king?  Why  do  some  persons  think  you  more  worthy  than  I  of  succeed- 
ing our  father  ?  Why  do  you  make  my  hopes  doubtful  and  uncertain, 
which,  were  it  not  for  you,  would  have  been  established  on  the  most  solid 
foundation?  Such  are  the  reflections  which  Perseus  revolves  in  his 
mind,  though  he  does  not  express  himself  in  this  manner.  It  is  this  that 
makes  him  my  enemy  and  my  accuser  :  it  is  this  that  fills  the  palace  and 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  with  suspicions  and  accusations.  If  I  ought 
not  now,  father,  so  much  as  to  hope  for  the  sceptre,  nor  perhaps  ever  to 
think  of  contesting  it,  as  being  the  younger,  and  because  it  is  your  will 
and  pleasure  that  I  should  yield  to  my  elder  brother,  it  does  not  follow 
that  I  ouglit  to  make  myself  appear  unworthy  of  it,  either  to  you,  my 
father,  or  to  all  the  Macedonians  ;  a  circumstance  which  nothing  but  my 
ill  conduct  could  occasion.  I  can,  indeed,  through  moderation,  resign  it 
to  whom  it  belong*; ;    but  I  cannot  previfil  with  myself  to  renounce  my 
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virtue  and  good  name.  Yon  reproach  me  with  the  affection  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  impute  that  to  me  for  a  crime  which  ought  to  be  my  glory.  I 
did  not  desire  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  neither  as  a  hostage'at  first,  nor  after- 
wards as  ambassador:  this  father,  you  yourself  very  well  know.  When 
you  ordered  me  to  go  tiiither,  I  obeyed  your  commands;  and  I  believe 
my  conduct  there  and  behaviour  were  such,  as  cannot  reflect  the  least 
dishonour  either  on  yourself,  your  crown,  or  the  Macedonian  nation.  It  is 
t-lierefore  yourself,  father,  who  occasioned  the  friendship  I  have  con- 
tracted with  the  Romans.  So  long  as  you  shall  be  at  peace  with  them, 
so  long  our  friendship  will  subsist ;  but  at  the  first  signal  for  war,  though 
I  liave  been  a  hostage  among  them,  and  exercised  the  functions  of  an 
ambassador  in  such  a  manner  as  periiaps  has  not  been  disadvantageous 
to  my  fatlier  ;  from  that  moment,  I  say,  I  shall  declare  nivsclf  thtir  ene- 
my. I  do  not  desire  to  reap  any  benefits  on  the  present  occasion,  from 
the  love  whicii  the  Romans  have  for  me  ;  all  I  entreat  is,  that  it  may  not 
be  of  prejudice  to  me.  It  was  not  begun  in  war,  nor  is  it  designed  to 
subsist  in  it.  As  a  hostage  and  an  ambassador,  peace  was  my  only  ob- 
ject :  let  that  be  neither  considered  in  me  as  a  crime  nor  a  merit.  If  I 
have  violated,  in  any  manner,  the  respect  I  owe  to  you,  ray  father  ;  if  I 
have  formed  any  criminal  enterprise  against  my  brother;  let  me  be  pu- 
nished as  I  deserve:  but  if  I  am  innocent,  this  I  claim  ;  that  as  I  cannot 
be  convicted  of  the  least  guilt,  I  may  not  fall  a  victim  to  envy.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  that  my  brother  has  charged  me  with  harbouring  horrid 
designs  ;  but  it  is  the  first  time  he  has  attempted  to  do  it  openly,  though 
without  tlie  least  foundation.  Was  my  father  exasperated  against  me, 
it  would  be  y»>ur  duty,  as  the  elder,  kindly  to  intercede  for  your  younger 
brotlier,  to  solicit  his  pardon,  to  entreat  that  some  regard  might  be  shown 
to  his  youth  ;  and  that  a  fault,  which  had  been  committed  merely  through 
inadvertency,  might  be  overlooked.  My  ruin  comes  from  that  very  quar- 
ter, whence  I  might  naturally  have  expected  my  safety.  Almost  half 
asleep,  after  the  feast  and  party  of  pleasure,  I  am  dragged  hither  on  a 
sudden,  to  answer  a  charge  of  fratricide  ;  and  am  forced  to  plead  my  own 
cause,  unassisted  by  advocates,  and  unsupported  by  the  advice  or  influ- 
ence of  a  single  person.  Had  I  been  to  speak  in  favour  of  another, 
I  should  have  taken  time  to  prepare  and  compose  my  discourse  :  and  yet, 
on  such  an  occasion,  my  reputation  only  would  have  laid  at  stake,  and  I 
should  have  had  notliing  to  do  but  to  display  my  wit  and  eloquence  ; 
at  this  instant,  without  knowing  the  cause  for  which  I  am  ordered  to 
appear  in  this  place,  I  hear  an  offended  father  commanding  me  to  make 
my  defence,  and  a  brother  charging  me  with  the  most  horrid  crimes. 
Perseus  has  had  all  the  time  he  could  desire  to  prepare  his  accusation, 
whilst  I  did  not  so  much  as  know  what  the  business  was,  till  the  very 
instant  the  accusation  was  brought  against  me.  In  this  rapid  moment 
ought  I  to  be  more  attentive  to  my  accuser  than  studious  of  my  own  apo- 
logy? Surprised  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  accusation,  I  could  scarce 
comprehend  what  was  laid  to  my  charge,  so  far  from  being  able  to  know 
how  to  make  my  defence.  What  hope  could  I  have  left,  did  I  not  know 
that  it  is  my  father  who  is  to  judge  !  He  may  show  a  greater  affection  for 
my  brother,  as  the  elder  ;  but  he  owes  more  compassion  to  me,  as  being 
the  party  accHsed  :  I  myself  conjure  you  to  preserve  ray  life  for  your 
own  sake  aud  mine ;  whereas  Perseus  insists  upon  your  sacrificing  me  to 
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his  safety.  What  ma/  you  not  naturally  expect  from  lilni  when  you 
shall  once  have  invested  him  with  your  authority,  as  he  now  demands 
your  favour  at  no  less  a  price  than  ray  blood  !' 

Whilst  Demetrius  defended  himself  in  this  manner,  his  words  were 
interrupted  by  deep  sighs,  and  groans  intermixed  with  tears.  Philip, 
dismissing  both  of  them  for  a  moment,  advised  with  his  friends  ;  and 
then  ordering  them  to  be  called  in  again,  he  told  them,  '  I  will  not  pro- 
nounce sentence  on  this  affair  from  mere  words  and  an  houp's  discussion, 
but  from  the  enquiry  I  shall  make  into  your  conduct,  from  your  behaviour 
in  small  as  well  as  great  things,  and  from  your  words  as  well  as  actions.* 
This  judgment  showed  plainly  enough,  that  although  Demetrius  had 
cleared  himself  with  regard  to  the  charge  of  endeavouring  to  take  away 
his  brother's  life,  Philip,  however,  suspected  him,  from  his  connections 
with  the  Romans.  These  were  in  a  manner  the  first  seeds  of  the  war 
that  were  sown  in  Philip's  life-time,  and  which  were  to  ripen  under 
Perseus  his  successor. 

The  king,  some  time  after,  [A.  M.  3S23.  Ant.  J.  C.  181.]  sent  Philo- 
cles  and  Apelles  as  hife  ambassadors  to  Rome  ;  not  so  much  with  the 
design  of  employing  them  in  any  negociation,  as  to  gain  information 
how  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  stood  affected  with  regard  to  Demetrius ; 
and  to  enquire  secretly  into  what  he  had  said  there  (particularly  to 
Quintius),  respecting  the  succession  to  the  throne.  Philip  imagined 
that  these  two  men  were  not  attached  to  any  party  ;  but  they  were  Per- 
seus's  adherents,  and  had  engaged  in  his  conspiracy.  Demetrius,  who 
knew  nothing  of  what  was  transacting  (his  -brother's  accusation  ex- 
cepted), had  not  hopes  of  ever  being  able  to  pacify  his  father  ;  especially 
when  he  found  that  his  brother  had  so  ordered  matters  that  he  could  not 
have  the  least  access  to  him.  All  he  therefore  endeavoured  was,  to  keep 
a  watchful  guard  over  his  words  and  actions,  in  order  to  give  no  ground 
for  suspicion  and  envy.  He  avoided  speaking  of  the  Romans,  or  holding 
the  least  correspondence  with  them,  even  by  letter,  knowing  it  was  this 
that  ciiiefly  incensed  the  Macedonians  against  him.  He  ought  to  have 
taken  these  precafltions  sooner  ;  but  this  young  prince,  who  had  no  ex- 
perience, and  was  frank  and  sincere,  and  judged  of  others  from  himself, 
imagined  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  court,  with  whose  intrigues 
and  artifices  he  ought  to  have  been  better  acquainted. 

Philip,  from  a  vulgar  opinion  which  prevailed  in  Macedon,  that  from 
the  top  of  mount  Ha;mus,  the  Blaok  sea  and  the  Adriatic,  as  well  as  the 
Danube  and  the  Alps,  might  be  discovered,  had  the  curiosity  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  it  himself;  imagining  that  this  prospect  might  be  of  some 
service  to  the  design  he  meditated,  of  making  Italy  the  seat  of  war.  He 
only  took  Perseus  with  him,  and  sent  Demetrius  into  Macedonia  ;  ap- 
pointing Didas,  governor  of  Pseonia,  and  one  of  the  king's  chief  officers, 
to  escort  him.  This  man  was  a  creature  of  Perseus,  who  had  taught 
him  his  lesson  perfectly  ;  and  exhorted  him,  above  all  things,  to  insinuate 
himself  as  artfully  as  possible  into  the  good  graces  of  the  young  prince, 
in  order  to  discover  all  his  secrets. 

Didas  executed  his  commission  but  too  well.  He  agreed  to  every 
thing  that  Demetrius  said,  lamented  his  ill  fate,  seemed  to  detest  the  in- 
justice and  insincerity  of  his  enemies,  who  represented  him,  on  all  occa- 
sions, in  the  most  odious  liglit  to  his  father  ;   and  offered  to  serve  him  to 
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the  utmost,  in  whatever  lay  in  his  power.  Demetrius  at  last  resolved  to 
fly  to  the  Romans.  He  fancied  tliat  heaven  had  opened  him  a  certain 
means  (for  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  Paeonia,  of  which  Didas, 
as  I  observed  above,  was  governor"!,  and  accordingly  he  revealed  his 
design  to  him.  Didas,  without  loss  of  time,  sent  advice  of  this  to  Per- 
seus, and  the  latter  to  king  Philip  ;  who,  after  having  undergone  inex- 
pressible fatigues  in  bis  journey  up  mount  Haemus,  was  returned  from 
his  expedition  with  no  better  informations  than  he  carried  with  him. 
The  monarch  and  his  attendants  did  not,  however,  refute  the  vulgar 
opinion  ;  in  all  probability,  that  they  might  not  expose  so  ridiculous  a 
journey  to  the  laughter  of  Hie  public  ;  rather  than  because  they  had  seen 
from  one  and  the  same  spot,  rivers,  seas,  and  mountains,  at  so  vast  a  dis- 
tance from  one  another.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  king  was  at  that  time 
employed  in  the  siege  of  a  city  called  Petra,  when  the  news  I  have  men- 
tioned was  brought  him.  Herodotus,  Demetrius's  bosom-friend,  was 
seized,  and  strict  orders  were  given  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the 
prince. 

Philip,  at  his  return  to  Macedon,  wa«  seized  with  a  deep  melancholy. 
This  last  attempt  of  Demetrius  went  to  his  heart.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  wait  the  return  of  the  ambassa- 
dors whom  he  had  sent  to  Rome,  and  who  iiad  been  taught  their  lesson 
before  they  left  Macedon.  They  reported  exactly  whatever  had  been 
dictated  to. them  :  and  presented  the  king  with  a  forged  letter,  sealed 
with  the  counterfeit  seal  of  T.  Quintins,  in  which  he  desired  Philip  'not 
to  be  offended  at  his  son  Demetrius,  for  some  unguarded  expressions 
which  might  have  escaped  him  with  respect  to  the  succession  to  the 
crown  ;  assuring  him  that  he  would  not  engage  in  any  attempt  contrary 
to  the  ties  of  blood  and  nature.'  He  concluded  with  observing,  'that 
he  was  very  far  from  ever  giving  him  such  counsel.'  This  letter  con- 
firmed all  that  Perseus  liad  advanced  against  his  brother.  Herodotus 
was  put  to  the  torture,  and  died  on  the  rack,  without  charging  his  mas- 
ter wiiii  any  tiling. 

Perseus  again  accused  his  brother  before  the  king.  His  having  jtro- 
jecled  the  design  of  flying  to  the  Romans  through  Paeonia,  and  of  bribing 
certain  persons  to  accompany  him  in  his  flight,  was  imputed  to  him  as  a 
crime  But  the  circumstance  which  bore  hardest  against  him  was,  the 
forged  letter  of  Quintius.  His  father  nevertheless  did  not  declare  him- 
self publicly  against  him,  resolving  to  make  away  with  liim  secretly; 
not  out  of  regard  to  his  son,  but  lest  the  noise  which  the  bringing  him 
to  execution  would  make,  should  discover  too  visibly  the  designs  he 
projected  against  Rome.  At  his  leaving  Thessalonica  to  go  to  Deme- 
trias,  he  commanded  Didas  to  dispatch  tlie  young  prince.  The  latter 
having  carried  Demetrius  with  him  into  Paeonia,  poisoned  him  at  an  en- 
tertainment that  was  made  after  a  sacrifice.  Demetrius  had  no  sooner 
drank  tlie  deadly  draught,  than  he  found  himself  seized  with  violent  pains. 
He  withdrew  to  his  apartment,  complaining  bitterly  of  his  father's 
eruelty,  and  loudly  charging  his  brother  with  the  crime  of  fratricide,  and 
Didas  with  his  barbarous  treachery.  His  pains  increasing,  two  of 
Didas's  domestics  entered  the  room,  threw  blankets  over  his  head,  and 
sfcifled  him.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  young  prince,  who  desejrved  a 
much  better  fate. 
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Almost  two  years  were  elapsed  before  the  conspiracy  of  Perseus  against 
his  brother  was  discovered.  In  the  mean  time  Philip,  tortured  by  grief 
and  remorse,  incessantly  deplored  his  son's  murder,  and  reproached 
himself  with  his  cruelty.  His  surviving  son,  who  looked  upon  himself 
already  as  king,  and  to  whom  the  courtiers  began  to  attach  themselves, 
from  the  expectation  that  he  would  soon  be  their  sovereign,  gave  him 
no  less  pain.  It  was  infinitely  shocking  to  him  to  see  his  old  age  des- 
pised ;  some  waiting  with  the  utmost  impatience  for  his  death,  and 
others  even  not  waiting  for  it. 

Among  those  who  had  access  to  him,  Antigonus  held  the  first  rank. 
He  was  nephew  of  anotiier  Antigonus,*  wiiohad  been  Philip's  guardian; 
and  under  tliat  name,  and  in  that  quality,  had  reigned  ten  years.  This 
worthy  man  had  always  continued  inviolably  attached,  both  from  duty 
and  affection,  to  the  person  of  his  prince,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumults  and 
cabals  of  the  court.  Perseus  had  never  cared  for  him  ;  but  this  invio- 
lable attachment  to  his  father  had  made  him  his  professed  enemy.  Anti- 
gonus plainly  perceived  the  danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed  when 
that  prince  should  succeed  to  the  crown.  Finding  that  Philip  began  to 
fluctuate  in  thought,  and  would  from  time  to  time,  sigh  and  weep  for  his 
son  Demetrius,  he  thought  it  proper  to  take  advantage  of  that  disposi- 
tion ;  and  sometimes  listening  to  his  discourse  on  that  subject,  at  other 
times  beginning  it  himself,  and  regretting  the  precipitate  manner  in  which 
that  affair  had  been  conducted,  he  entered  into  his  sentiments  and  com- 
plaints, and  thereby  gave  them  new  force.  And  as  truth  always  leaves 
some  footsteps  by  which  it  may  be  discerned,  he  used  his  utmost  endea- 
vours to  trace  out  the  secret  intrigues  of  Perseus's  conspiracy.  The 
persons  who  had  had  the  greatest  concern  in  that  affair,  and  of  whom 
the  strongest  suspicion  might  with  the  greatest  justice  be  entertained 
were  Apelles  and  Philocles,  who  had  been  sent  arabessadors  to  Rome, 
and  had  brought  from  thence,  as  in  the  name  of  Quintius  Flamininus,  the 
letter  which  iiad  proved  so  fatal  to  the  young  prince.  It  was  generally 
whispered  at  court  tliat  this  whole  letter  was  forged  ;  but  still  this  was 
only  conjecture,  and  there  was  no  proof  of  it.  Very  luckily,  Xychus, 
who  had  accompanied  Apelles  and  Philocles  in  quality  of  the  embassy, 
happened  upon  some  occasion  to  apply  to  Antigonus.  Immediately  he 
put  him  under  an  arrest,  caused  him  to  be  carried  to  the  palace,  and 
leaving  him  under  a  strong  guard,  went  to  Philip.  '  I  imagined  (says 
he),  royal  sir,  from  several  things  I  have  heard  you  say,  that  nothing 
ceuld  give  you  greater  pleasure  than  to  know  exactly  what  idea  you 
ought  to  entertain  of  your  two  sons  ;  and  to  ascertain  which  of  them  it 
was  that  made  an  attempt  on  the  other's  life.  You  now  have  in  your 
power  the  man  who  is  best  able  to  give  you  a  perfect  account  of  that 
whole  affair,  and  this  is  Xychus.  He  is  now  in  your  palace,  and  you 
may  command  him  to  be  sent  for.'  Xychus  being  immediately  brought 
in,  at  first  denied  every  thing;  but  so  very  faintly,  that  it  was  evident 
he  would  make  a  full  discovery,  upon  being  ever  so  little  intimidated. 
Accordingly,  the  instant  that  the  oflicer  of  justice  appeared,  he  made  a 
full  confession,  revealed  the  whole  intrigue  of  the  ambassadors,  and  the 
share  he  himself  had  in  it.     Immediately  Philocles,  who  happened  to  be 

*  He  was  surnamed  Doson. 
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in  court  at  that  time,  was  seized  ;  l?ut  Apelles,  who  was  absent,  hearing 
that  Xychus  had  made  a  full  discovery,  fled  to  Italy.  History  does  not 
inform  us  of  the  particulars  which  were  extorted  from  Philocles,  Some 
pretend  that  after  havinjj  resolutely  denied  the  charge  at  first,  he  was 
utterly  confounded  upon  liis  being  confronted  with  Xychus.  According 
to  other  historians,  he  bore  the  torture  with  the  utmost  fortitude,  and 
asserted  his  innocence  to  the  last  gasp.  All  these  things  only  revived 
and  augmented  the  sorrow  of  Philip  ;  a  father  equally  wretched,  whether 
he  turned  his  reflections  on  his  murdered  son,  or  on  him  who  was  still 
living. 

Perseus,  being  informed  that  his  whole  plot  had  been  discovered,  knew 
too  well  his  own  power  and  influence  to  believe  it  necessary  to  secure 
himself  by  flight.  The  only  precaution  he  took  was,  a  resolution  to  keep 
at  a  distance  from  court  as  long  as  his  father  should  live,  in  order  to 
withdraw  himself  from  his  resentment. 

Philip  did  not  entertain  the  hope  of  having  it  in  his  power  to  seize 
Perseus,  and  bring  him  to  condign  punishment.  The  only  thought  he 
then  entertained  was,  to  prevent  his  enjoying,  with  impunity,  the  fruits 
of  his  guilt.  In  this  view  he  sent  for  Antigonus,  to  whose  great  care  he 
owed  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  ;  and  whom  he  judged  very  well 
qualified,  both  on  account  of  his  personal  merit  and  of  his  uncle  Anti- 
gonus's  recent  fame  and  glory,  to  fill  the  Macedonian  throne.  '  Reduced,' 
says  Philip,  '  to  the  deplorable  necessity  of  wishing  that  to  be  my  fate, 
which  other  fathers  detest  as  the  most  dreadful  calamity  that  can  befall 
them  (the  being  childless) ;  I  am  now  resolving  to  bequeath  to  you  a 
kingdom,  for  which  lam  indebted  to  the  guardianship  of  your  uncle; 
and  which  he  not  only  preserved  by  his  fidelity,  but  enlarged  consider- 
ably by  his  valour.  I  know  no  man  worthy  of  the  crown  but  yourself. 
And  were  there  none  capable  of  wearing  it  with  dignity,  I  had  infinitely 
rather  it  should  be  lost  for  ever,  than  that  Perseus  should  have  it  as  the 
reward  of  his  impious  perfidy.  Methinks  I  shall  see  Demetrius  risen 
from  the  sepulchre,  and  restored  to  his  father,  if  I  can  substitute  you  in 
his  place  ;  you,  who  alone  bewailed  the  untimely  death  of  my  dear  son, 
and  the  unhappy  credulity  which  proved  his  destruction.' 

After  this  he  bestowed  the  highest  honours  on  Antigonus,  and  took 
every  opportunity  of  producing  him  in  the  most  advantageous  light  to  the 
public.  Whilst  Perseus  resided  in  Thrace,  Philip  made  a  progress 
through  several  cities  of  Macedon,  and  recommended  Antigonus  to  all 
the  noblemen  of  the  greatest  distinction,  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  afi"ec- 
tion  ;  and,  had  fate  allowed  him  a  longer  life,  it  was  not  doubted  but  he 
would  have  put  him  in  possession  of  the  throne.  Having  left  Demetrias, 
he  made  a  considerable  stay  in  Thessalonica,  from  whence  he  went  to 
Amphipolis,  where  he  fell  dangerously  ill.  The  physicians  declared, 
that  his  sickness  proceeded  more  from  his  mind  than  his  body.  Grief 
kept  him  continually  awake  ;  and  he  frequently  imagined  he  saw,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  the  ghost  of  the  ill-fated  Demetrius,  reproaching  him  with 
his  death,  and  calling  down  curses  on  his  head.  He  expired,  bewailing 
one  of  his  sons  with  a  shower  of  tears,  and  venting  imprecations  against 
the  other.  Antigonus  might  have  been  raised  to  the  throne,  had  the 
king's  death  been  immediately  divulged.  Calligenes  the  physician,  who 
presided  in  all  the  consultations,  did  not  stay  till  the  king  hud  breathed 
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his  last ;  but  the  very  instant  he  saw  that  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
recover,  he  dispatched  couriers  to  Perseus;  it  having  been  agreed  be- 
tween them  that  he  should  keep  some  in  readiness  for  that  purpose  ;  and 
he  concealed  the  kind's  death  from  every  body  out  of  the  palace,  till 
Perseus  appeared,  whose  sudden  arrival  surprised  all  the  people.  He 
then  took  possession  of  the  crown,  which  he  had  acquired  by  guilt. 

He  reigned  eleven  years;  the  last  four  of  which  were  employed  in 
■war  against  the  Romans,  for  whicli  he  had  made  preparations  from  the 
time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  At  last,  Paulus  JEmilius  gained  a 
famous  victory  over  him,  which  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedon. 
To  prevent  my  being  obliged  to  divide  and  interrupt  the  series  of  Per- 
seus's  history,  which  has  scarce  any  connection  with  that  of  the  other 
kings,  I  shall  defer  it  to  the  following  Book,  wliere  it  shall  be  related  at 
large,  and  without  interruption. 

SECT.  II.— CAUSES  OF  THE  WAR  BETWEEN  THE  KINGS 
OF  EGYPT  AND  SYRIA.— ANTIOCHUS  GAINS  A  VICTORY 
OVER  PTOLEMY.— THE  CONQUEROR  POSSESSES  HIM- 
SELF  OF  EGYPT.  AND  TAKES  THE  KING  PRISONER.— 
A  REPORT  PREVAILING  OF  A  GENERAL "  REVOLT,  HE 
GOES  INTO  PALESTINE;  BESIEGES  AND  TAKES  JERU- 
SALEM, WHERE  HE  EXERCISES  THE  MOST  HORRID 
CRUELTIES. 

Seleucus  Pliilopater  did  not  reign  long  in  Asia,  nor  did  lie  perform  any 
memorable  action.  Under  him  happened  the  famous  incident  concerning 
Heliodorus,  related  in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees.  The  holy  city  of 
Jerusalem  enjoyed  at  that  time  profound  tranquility.  The  piety  and 
resolution  of  Onias,  the  high-priest,  caused  the  laws  of  God  to  be  strictly 
observed  there;  and  prompted  even  kings  and  idolatrous  princes  to  have 
the  lioly  place  in  tlie  l\ighest  veneration.  They  honoured  it  with  rich 
gifts;  and  king  Seleucus  furnished,  from  his  own  private  revenues,  all 
that  was  necessary  for  the  solemnization  of  the  sacrifices.  Neverfheless, 
the  perfidy  of  a  Jew  called  Simon,  governor  of  the  temple,  raised  on  a 
sudden  a  great  disorder  in  the  city.  This  man,  to  revenge  himself  of  the 
opposition  which  Onias  the  high-priest  made  to  his  unjust  eaiterprises, 
informed  the  king  that  there  were  immense  tresures  in  the  temple,  which 
were  not  designed  for  the  expenses  of  the  sacrifices,  and  that  he  might 
sair.e  upon  them  all.  The  king,  on  this  information,  sent  Heliodorus  his 
first  minister  to  Jerusalem,  with  orders  to  carry  off  all  those  treasures. 

Heliodorus,  after  having  been  received  by  the  high-priest  with  honours 
of  every  kind,  told  him  the  motive  of  his  journey  ;  and  asked  him  whether 
the  information  that  had  been  given  to  the  king,  with  regard  to  the 
treasure,  was  true.  The  high-priest  told  him,  that  tiiese  treasures  were 
only  depo,"1'ed  there  as  in  trust,  and  were  allotted  to  the  maintenance  of 
widows  and  or|)hans  ;  that  he  could  not  absolutely  dispose  of  them  to  the 
prejudice  of  those  to  whom  they  belonged  ;  and  wiio  imagined  that  they 
coiild  not  secure  them  better,  tlian  by  depositing  them  in  a  temple,  the 
holinpss  of  which  was  revered  throughout  tiie  whole  universe.  Tliis 
treasure  consisted  of  four  hundred  talents  of  silver  (about  fifty  thousand 
pounds  sterling)  and  two  hundred  talents  of  gold  (three  hundred  thou- 
sand poimds  sterling).  However,  the  minister  sent  from  the  prince, 
iMsibling  on  tlie  orders  he  bad  received  from  court,  told  him  plainly  that 
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this  money,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence,  must  all  be  carried  to 
the  king. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  carrying  it  off  being  come,  Heliodorus  came 
to  the  temple,  with  the  intention  to  execute  his  commission.  Immediately 
the  whole  city  was  seized  with  the  utmost  terror.  The  priests,  dressed 
in  their  sacerdotal  vestments,  fell  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  altar ; 
beseeching  the  God  6f  heaven,  who  enacted  the  law  with  regard  to 
deposits,  to  preserve  those  laid  up  in  his  temple.  Great  numbers  flocked 
in  crowds,  and  jointly  besought  the  Creator,  upon  their  knees,  not  to 
suffer  so  holy  a  place  to  be  profaned.  The  women  and  maidens,  cover«id 
with  sackcloth,  were  seen  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven.  It  was  a 
spectacle  truly  worthy  of  compassion,  to  see  such  multitudes,  and  espe- 
cially the  high-priest,  pierced  with  the  deepest  affliction,  under  the  ap- 
prehension of  so  impious  a  sacrilege. 

By  tliis  time,  Heliodorus,  with  his  guards,  was  come  to  the  gate  of  the 
treasury,  and  preparing  to  breek  it  open.  But  the  Spirit  of  the  Al- 
mighty now  revealed  himself  by  the  most  sensible  marks ;  insomuch 
that  all  those  who  had  dared  to  obey  Heliodorus,  were  struck  down  by  a 
divine  power,  and  seized  with  a  terror  which  bereaved  them  of  all  their 
faculties.  For  there  appeared  to  them  a  horse  richly  caparisoned,  which 
rushing  at  once  upon  Heliodorus,  struck  him  several  times  with  his  fore- 
feet. The  man  who  sat  on  this  horse  had  a  terrible  aspect,  and  his  arms 
seemed  of  gold.  At  the  same  time  there  were  seen  two  young  men  whose 
beauty  dazzled  the  eye,  and  who,  standing  on  each  side  of  Heliodorus, 
scourged  hira  Incessantly,  and  in  the  most  violent  manner.  Heliodorus, 
falling  to  the  ground,  was  taken  up,  and  put  into  his  litter :  and  this 
man,  who  a  moment  before  had  come  into  the  temple  followed  by  a  great 
train  of  guards,  was  forced  away  from  this  holy  place,  and  had  no  one 
to  succour  him  ;  and  that,  because  the  power  of  God  had  displayed 
itself  in  the  strongest  manner.  By  the  same  power  he  was  cast  to  the 
ground  speechless,  and  without  the  least  sign  of  life;  whilst  the  temple, 
which  before  resounded  with  nothing  but  lamentations,  now  echoed  with 
the  shouts  of  all  the  people,  who  returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty,  for 
having  raised  the  glory  of  his  holy  temple  by  the  effect  of  his  power. 
But  now,  some  of  Heliodorus's  friends  besought  the  high-priest  to  in- 
voke God  in  his  favour.  Immediataly  Onias  offered  a  sacrifice  for  his 
health.  Whilst  he  was  praying,  the  two  young  men  above-mentioned, 
appeared  to  Heliodorus,  and  said  to  him,  '  Return  thanks  to  Onias  the 
high-priest ;  for  it  is  for  his  sake  that  the  Lord  has  granted  you  life. 
After  having  been  chastened  of  God,  declare  unto  the  whole  world  his 
miraculous  power.'     Having  spoken  these  words,  they  vanished. 

Heliodorus  offered  up  sacrifices,  and  made  solemn  vows  to  Hira  who 
had  restored  him  to  life.  He  returned  thanks  to  Onias,  and  went  his 
way  ;  declaring  to  every  one  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Almighty,  to 
which  he  himself  had  been  an  eye-witness.  The  king  asking  him,  whe- 
ther he  believed  that  another  person  might  be  sent  with  safety  to  Jeru- 
salem, he  answered,  '  In  case  you  have  an  enemy  or  any  traitorous 
wretch  who  has  a  design  upon  your  crown,  send  him  thither  ;  and  you 
will  see  him  return  back  flayed  with  scourging,  if  indeed  he  return  at  all. 
For  he  who  inhabiteth  the  heavens  is  himself  present  in  that  place:  he  is 
the  guardian  and  protector  of  it;  and  he  strikes  those  mortally  who  go 
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thither  to  injure  it.'  The  king  was  soon  punished  for  this  sacrilearioiis 
act,  by  the  vjry  man  whom  he  had  commanded  to  plunder  the  temple. 
Antiochus  the  Great,  having  after  his  defeat  at  Sipylus  concluded  the 
ignominious  peace  with  the  Romans  before-mentioned,  had  given  them, 
among  other  hostages,  Anitochus,  one  of  his  sons,  and  the  younger  bro- 
ther of  Seleucus.  He  had  resided  thirteen  years  in  Rome.  Seleucus 
his  brother  wanted  him,  but  for  what  reason  is  not  known  (perhaps  to 
put  him  at  the  head  of  some  military  expedition  which  he  might  judge 
him  capable  of  executing) ;  and  to  obtain  him,  he  sent  Demetrius  his 
only  son,  who  was  but  twelve  years  of  age,  to  Rome,  [A.  M.  3829.  Ant. 
J.  C.  175.]  as  a  hostage  in  Antiochus's  room.  During  the  absence  of 
the  two  heirs  to  the  crown,  (one  of  whom  was  gone  to  Rome,  and  the 
other  not  returned  from  it),  Heliodorus  imagined  he  might,  with  very 
little  difficulty,  seize  upon  it,  by  taking  off  Seleucus  ;  and  accordingly 
he  poisoned  him. 

In  this  manner  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Daniel.  After  speaking 
of  the  death  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  he  adds,  'Then  shall  stand  up  in 
his  estates  a  raiser  of  taxes  in  tiie  glory  of  the  kingdom  :  but  within  few 
days  he  shall  be  destroyed  neither  in  anger  nor  in  battle.'*  These  few 
■words  denote  evidently  the  short  and  obscure  reign  of  Seleucus,  and  the 
kind  death  he  was  to  die.  The  Hebrew  text  points  him  out  still  more 
clearly.  'There  shall  rise  up  in  his  place,'  of  Antiochus,  '  a  man  who, 
as  an  extortioner,  a  collector  of  taxes,  shall  cause  to  pass  away,  (shall 
destroy,)  the  glory  of  the  kingdom.'  And,  indeed,  this  was  the  sole 
employment  of  his  reign.  He  was  obliged  to  furnish  the  Romans,  by 
the  articles  of  the  peace  concluded  between  them,  a  thousand  talentst 
annually  ;  and  the  twelve  years  of  this  tribute  end  exactly  with  his  life. 
He  reigned  but  eleven  year?. 

Antiochus,  afterwards  surnamed  Epiphanes,  who  was  reluming  from 
Rome  into  Syria,  heard  at  Athens  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Seleucus. 
He  was  told  that  the  usurper  had  a  very  strong  party,  but  that  another 
was  forming  in  favour  of  Ptolemy,  whose  claim  was  founded  in  right  of 
his  mother,  the  late  king's  sister.  Antiochus  had  recourse  to  Eumenes 
king  of  Pergamus,  and  to  Attains  his  brother,  who  seated  him  on  the 
throne,  after  having  expelled  Heliodorus. 

The  prophet  Daniel  (from  verse  21  of  chapter  xi.  to  the  end  of  chapter 
xii)  foretells  every  thing  that  was  to  befall  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who 
was  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Jews,  and  who  is  pointed  out  elsewhere  by 
the  '  little  horn  which  was  to  issue  out  of  one  of  the  four  large  horns. *f 
I  shall  explain  this  prophecy  hereafter. 

Here  (chap.  xi.  verse  21)  the  prophet  describes  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  '  And  in  his,'  (Seleucus's,)  '  estate  shall  stand  up  a  vile  person, 
to  whom  they  shall  not  give  the  honour  of  the  kingdom  :  but  he  shall 
come  in  peaceably,  and  obtain  the  kingdom  by  flatteries.'  Antiochus's 
conduct  will  show  how  vile  he  was.  It  is  said,  '  that  to  him  they  shall 
not  give  the  honours  of  the  kingdom.'  He  did  not  obtain  the  crown 
eitluT  by  right  of  birth,  as  his  brother  Seleucus  had  left  bcliind  him  a 
son  who  was  his  lawful  heir,  or  by  the  free  choice  of  the  people  ;  Eu- 
menes and  Attalus   having  set  it  on  his  head.     Being  returned  from  the 

*  Dan.  xi.  20.  t  About  IoO,OOOI.  X  ^^»-  viii-  9. 
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west  peaceably  (or  rather  secretly)  to  sarprisc  liis  rival,  he  woti  the  he«rts 
of  the  people  by  his  artifices,  and  a  specious  appearance  of  elenipricy. 
Ho  assumed  the  title  of  Epiphanes,  that  is  illustrious,  which  title  was 
never  worse  applied.  The  whole  series  of  his  life  will  show,  that  he  de- 
served much  more  that  of  Epimanes  (mud  or  furious)  which  some  people 
gave  him. 

Some  circumstances  related  of  him,  prove  how  justly  tin*  epithet  vile, 
is  bestowed  upon  him  in  Scripture,  lie  Bsed  frequently  to  go  out  of  his 
palace,  accompanied  only  by  two  or  three  domestics,  and  ramble  up  and 
down  the  streets  of  Antioch.  He  would  spend  his  time  in  talking  with 
goldsmiths  and  engravers  in  their  shops,  and  in  disputing  with  them  on 
the  most  minute  particulars  relating  to  the  arts  they  professed,  and  which 
he  ridiculously  boasted  he  understood  as  well  as  they.  He  would  very 
often  stoop  so  low  as  to  converse  with  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  and  mix 
indiscriminately  with  them  in  the  places  where  they  were  assembled.  On 
these  occasions  he  would  sit  and  drink  with  foreigners  of  the  meanest 
condition  in  life. 

Whenever  he  heard  of  any  party  of  pleasure  between  young  people,  he 
used  to  go  (without  saying  a  word  to  any  person)  and  joined  in  all  their 
wanton  fooleries  ;  would  carouse  and  sing  with  them,  without  observing 
the  least  moderation  or  decorum.  He  sometimes  would  take  it  in  his 
head  to  divest  himself  of  his  royal  habit,  and  put  on  a  Roman  robe  ;  and 
in  that  garb  would  go  from  street  to  street,  as  he  had  seen  the  candidate* 
at  Rome  do  at  an  election  for  magistrates.  He  asked  the  citizens  to 
favour  him  with  their  votes,  by  giving  his  hand  to  one,  by  embracing 
another,  and  sometimes  would  canvass  for  the  office  of  cedile,  and  at 
other  times  for  that  of  tribune.  Afler  having  got  himself  elected,  he 
would  call  for  the  Curiile  chair,*  and,  seating  himself  in  it,  would  judge 
the  petty  suits  relating  to  contracts  of  buying  or  selling,  and  pronounce 
sentence  with  as  much  seriousness  and  gravity  as  if  he  decided  affairs  of 
the  utmost  importance.  We  are  likewise  told  that  he  was  very  much 
given  to  drinking  ;  that  he  squandered  away  a  great  part  of  his  revenues 
in  excess  and  debauch  :  and  that,  when  intoxicated  with  liquor,  he  would 
frequently  scour  up  and  down  the  city,  throwing  away  handfuls  of  money 
among  the  populace,  and  crying,  *  Catcli  as  catc'i  can.'  At  other  times, 
he  would  leave  his  palace  (dressed  in  a  Roman  robe,  with  a  crown  of 
roses  on  his  head),  and  walk  without  attendants  about  the  street ;  on 
which  occasions,  if  any  person  offered  to  follow  him,  he  used  to  pelt 
them  with  stones,  always  carrying  a  great  quantity  under  his  robe  for 
that  purpose.  He  often  used  to  go  an;l  bathe  himself  in  tlie  public  baths 
with  the  common  people,  where  he  committed  such  extravagancies,  as 
made  evt^y  body  despise  him.  After  what  has  been  said  (and  I  omit 
a  great  many  other  particulars),  I  submit  to  the  reader's  judgment, 
whether  Antiochus  did  not  merit  the  title  of  madman,  rallier  than  that 
of  illustrious. 

[A.  M.  3830.  Ant.  J.  C.  ITi.] — Scarce  was  Antiochus  well  seated  on 
the  throne,  when  Jason,  brotiier  of  Onias  the  .lewisit  high-priest,  having 
formed  a  design  to  supplant  his  brother,  oflered  that  prince,  secretly, 
three  liundred  and  sixty  talents  (about  ninety  thousand  pounds  sterlir.g), 

*  This  was  an  ivory  ch.'.ir,  which  was  allowed  in  Rome  to  none  but 
the  chief  magistrates. 

vol.   III.  V 
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besides  eighty  more  (about  twelve  thousand  pounds)  for  anotlier  article, 
upon  condition  that  he  should  appoint  him  high-priest.  lie  succeeded 
in  his  negociation  ;  and  accordingly  Onias,  who  was  universally  revered 
for  his  strict  piety  and  justice,  was  deposed,  and  Jason  established  in 
his  room.  The  latter  subverted  entirely  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  and 
brought  infinite  calamities  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  as  appears  from  the 
Second  Book  of  Maccabees,  and  Josephus. 

In  Egypt,  from  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  Cleopatra  his  widow, 
sister  of  Atitiochus  Epiphanes,  had  assumed  the  regency  and  the  guar- 
dianship of  her  young  son;  and  had  acquitted  herself  with  the  greatest 
care  and  prudence.  But  sho  dying  that  year,  the  regency  fell  to  Lenteus, 
a  nobleman  of  great  distinction  in  that  country  ;  and  Eula;us  the  eunuch 
•was  appointed  to  superintend  the  king's  education.  These  were  no  sooner 
in  their  employments,  than  they  sent  a  deputation  to  demand  Coele-syria 
and  Palestine  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  a  demand  that  very  soon  after 
occasioned  a  war  between  the  two  crowns.  Cleopatra,  who  was  mother 
of  one  of  these  kings,  and  sister  to  the  other,  had  prevented  them  as  long 
as  she  lived,  from  cominjj  to  a  rupture.  Bat  the  new  regents  did  not 
show  so  much  regard  for  Antiochus,  nor  scruple  to  demand  of  him  what 
they  believed  their  sovereign's  right.  It  is  certain  that  the  Egyptian 
monarchs  had  always  possessed  the  sovereignty  of  these  provinces  from 
the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  till  Antiochus  the  Great  wrested  them  from 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  and  left  them  to  Seleucus  his  son,  with  no  other 
right  than  that  of  conquest.  They  had  descended  from  the  latter  to  his 
brother  Antiochus. 

The  Egyptians,  to  enforce  their  pretensions,  declared,  that  in  the  last 
division  of  the  empire  between  the  four  successors  of  Alexander,  who 
remained  masters  of  every  thing  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  these  provinces 
had  been  assigned  to  Ptolemy  Soter  :  that  himself,  and  his  successors  to 
the  crown  of  Egypt,  had  enjoyed  them  from  that  time  till  the  battle  of 
Paneas,  the  gaining  of  which  had  enabled  Antiochus  the  Great  to  dis- 
possess Egypt  of  those  provinces:  that  tliis  prince  had  stipulated,  when 
he  gave  his  daughter  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  to  restore  to  him  at  the 
same  time  those  provinces  as  lier  dowry  ;  and  that  this  was  the  principal 
article  of  the  marriage  contract.  Aniioclius  denied  both  these  facts  ; 
and  pretended  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  general  division  which  had 
been  made  of  Alexander's  empire,  all  Syria  (including  Coele-syria  and 
Palestine)  had  been  assigned  to  Seleucus  Nicator  ;  and  that  consequently 
they  belonged  to  the  prince  in  pi'sses.^ion  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria.  With 
regard  to  the  marriage  contract,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Egyptians  de- 
manded back  those  provinces,  he  asserted  that  it  was  an  absolute  chimaera. 
In  fine,  after  having  given  their  reasons  on  both  sides  without  coming  to 
any  conclusion,  they  found  it  necessary  to  decide  their  pretentions  by 
force  of  arms. 

Ptolemy  Philometer,  having  entered  his  fifteenth  year,  was  declared  of 
age.  Great  preparations  were  made  in  Alexandria  for  the  solemnity  of 
his  coronation,  according  to  the  Egy]>tian  custom.  Antiochus  S(!nt 
Apollonius,  one  of  the  chief  noblemen  of  his  court,  with  the  character 
of  ambassador,  to  be  present  on  that  occasion,  and  to  congratulate  tlie 
young  king  in  his  name.  This,  in  outward  appearance,  was  to  do  honour 
to  his  nephew  ;  but   the  real   motive  was,  to   discover,  if  possible,   the 
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designs  of  that  court  with  respect  to  the  provinces  of  Coele-ij'ria  and 
Palestine,  as  well  as  what  measures  where  taking  with  rearaid  to  them. 
The  instant  he  iieard,  on  the  return  of  Apollonius,  that  all  thini^s  were 
preparing  for  war,  he  went  by  sea  to  Joppa,  visited  the  frontiers  of  the 
country,  and  put  it  into  a  condition  of  defending  itself  against  all  the 
attacks  of  the  Egyptians. 

In  his  progress,  he  passed  through  Jerusalem.  Jason  and  the  whole 
city  received  him  there  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  iiiagnificence.  Not- 
withstanding the  honours  paid  him  in  Jerusalem,  lie  after  .vards  brought 
great  calamities  on  that  city  and  the  whole  Jewish  nnlion.  From  Jeru- 
salem he  went  to  Phoenicia  ;  and,  after  having  settled  all  things  in  every 
place  through  which  he  passed,  he  returned  to  Antiiich.  The  same 
Apollonius  who  has  been  just  msntioned,  had  been  sent  by  Anliochus  to 
Rome,  at  the  head  of  an  embassy.  He  maiie  excuses  to  the  senate  for 
his  master's  having  sent  the  tribute  later  than  was  stipulated  by  the  treaty. 
Besides  the  sum  due,  he  made  a  present  to  the  people  of  several  golden 
vases.  He  demanded,  in  that  prince's  name,  that  the  alliance  and  friend- 
ship which  had  been  granted  his  father  should  be  renewed  with  him  ;  and 
desired  that  the  Romans  would  give  him  such  orders  as  suited  a  king, 
who  valued  himself  on  being  their  affectionate  and  faithful  ally.  He 
added,  that  his  sovereign  could  never  forget  the  great  favours  he  had 
received  from  the  senate;  from  all  the  youths  of  Rome;  and  from 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  during  his  abode  in  that  city,  where 
he  had  been  treated  not  merely  as  a  hostage,  but  as  a  monarch.  The 
senate  made  an  obliging  answer  to  these  several  particulars,  and  dis- 
missed Apollonius  with  the  highest  marks  of  distinction,  and  laden  with 
presents.  It  was  well  known  from  the  Roman  ambassadors  who  had 
been  in  Syria,  that  he  was  very  much  esteemed  by  the  king,  and  had  the 
highest  regard  for  the  Romans. 

[A.  M.  3833.  Ant.  J.  C.  172.] — Jason  the  year  following  sent  his  brother 
Menelaus  to  Antioch,  to  pay  the  tribute  to  the  king,  and  to  negociate 
some  affairs  of  importance.  But  that  perfidious  wretch,  in  the  audience 
to  which  he  was  admitted,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  his  commission, 
supplanted  his  brother,  and  obtained  his  office,  by  offering  three  hundred 
talents  more  than  he  did.  This  new  choice  gave  rise  to  tumults,  disorders, 
murders,  and  sacrilegious  acts:  but  the  death  of  Onias,  who  was  uni- 
versally beloved  and  revered,  crowned  the  whole.  Antiochus  hard- 
hearted as  he  was,  however,  lamented  his  death,  and  brought  the 
murderer  to  condign  punishment.  I  make  only  a  transient  mention  of 
of  these  facts,  and  omit  the  principal  circumstances  of  them,  because  they 
belonged  properly  to  the  history  of  the  Jews,  which  does  not  enter  into 
my  plan,  and  of  which  I  relate  only  such  particulars  at  large  as  are  too 
important  to  be  entirely  omitted,  or  which  cannot  be, abridged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  preserve  tlieir  beauty. 

Antiochus,  who  from  the  return  of  Apollcnius  from  the  Egyptian 
court  had  been  preparing  for  the  war  with  wliich  he  saw  himself  threat- 
ened by  Ptolemy,  on  account  of  Coele-syria  and  Palestine,  finding  himself 
in  a  condition  to  begin  it,  resolved  not  to  wait  for  it  in  Ids  own  dominions, 
but  to  carry  his  arms  into  the  enemy's  country.  He  imagined  that,  as 
Ptolemy  was  but  sixti>en,  snd  was  governed  entirely  by  weak  ministers, 
he  should  be  able  to  bring  him  to  what  terms    he  pleased.     He  was 
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persuaded  that  the  Romans,  under  whose  protection  the  Egyptians  had 
put  themselves,  had  so  much  upon  their  hands,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  give  the  latter  the  least  succour  ;  and  that  the  war  they  were 
carrying  on  against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  would  not  allow  them 
leisure  for  it.  In  a  word,  he  thought  the  present  juncture  very  favourable 
for  him  to  decide  his  difference  with  the  Egyptians  on  account  of  those 
provinces. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  observe  measures  with  the  Romans,  he  sent  am- 
bassadors to  the  senate  to  represent  the  right  he  had  to  the  provinces  of 
Coele-syria  and  Palestine,  of  which  he  was  actually  possessed,  and  the 
necessity  he  was  under  of  engaging  in  a  war  in  order  to  support  that 
right:  immediately  after  which  he  put  himself  at  tlie  head  of  his  army, 
and  marched  towards  tlie  frontiers  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy's  army  came  up 
with  his,  near  mount  Casius  and  Pelusium  ;  and  a  battle  was  fought,  ia 
which  Antiochus  was  victorious.  He  made  so  good  an  use  of  his  suc- 
cess, that  he  put  the  frontier  in  a  condition  to  serve  as  a  barrier,  and  to 
check  the  utmost  efforts  the  Egyptians  miglit  make  to  recover  tliose  pro- 
vinces. This  was  his  first  expedition  into  Egypt ;  after  which,  without 
engaging  in  any  other  enterprise  tliat  year,  he  returned  to  Tyre,  and 
placed  his  army  in  winter-quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city. 
During  his  stay  there,  three  persons,  deputed  from  the  sanhedrim  of 
Jerusalem,  came  to  complain  of  Menelaus,  whom  they  proved  in  his  pre- 
sence to  be  guilty  of  impiety  and  sacrilege.  The  king  was  going  to 
condemn  him  ;  but  at  the  request  of  Ptolemy  Macron,  one  of  his  minis- 
ters in  the  interest  of  Menelaus,  he  cleared  Iiim,  and  put  to  death  the 
three  deputies,  as  false  witnesses:  an  action,  says  the  author  of  the 
Maccabees,  so  very  unjust,  '  that  before  the  Scythians,  they  would  have 
been  judged  innocent.'  The  Tyrians,  touched  with  compassion  at  their 
unhappy  fate,  gave  them  honourable  interment. 

This  Ptolemy  Macron,  having  formerly  been  governor  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  under  king  Ptolemy  Philometor,  had  kept  in  his  own  hands, 
during  the  minority  of  that  monarch,  all  the  revenues  of  that  country  ; 
and  could  never  be  j)revailed  on  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  minister?, 
though  Ihcy  made  the  warmest  remonstrances  upon  that  head  ;  but  had 
constantly  refused  to  pay  any  attention  to  them,  in  consequence  of  the 
well-founded  suspicions  he  entertained  of  their  fidelity.  At  the  corona- 
tion of  the  king,  he  brought  the  whole  treasure  to  Alexandria,  and  depo- 
sited it  in  the  exchequer  :  a  rare  instance  of  a  noble  disregard  of  wealth, 
in  a  man  who  li»d  the  public  finances  at  his  disposal !  So  considerable  a 
sum,  and  coming  at  a  time  when  government  was  in  extreme  want  of 
money,  had  done  him  great  honour,  and  gained  him  prodigious  influence 
at  court.  But  afterwards,  exasperated  at  some  ill  treatment  he  met  with 
from  the  ministers,  or  at  his  not  having  been  rewarded  as  he  wished  for 
so  important  a  service,  he  rebelled  against  Ptolemy,  entered  into  Aiilio- 
chus's  service,  and  delivered  up  the  island  of  Cyprus  to  him.  That  king 
received  him  with  infinite  satisfaction,  took  him  into  the  number  of  his 
confidants,  made  liim  governor  of  Cccle-syria  and  Palestine,  and  Sent  to 
Cyprus,  in  his  room,  Crates,  who  had  commanded  in  the  castle  at  Jeru- 
salem under  Sostralus  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  this  Ptolemy 
Macron  in  ihe  Rooks  of  the  Maccabees. 

Antiochus  spent  the  whole  winter  in  making  fresh  preparations  for  a 
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second  expedition  into  Egypt;  and,  tho  instant  the  season  would  permit 
it,  invaded  that  country  both  by  sea  and  land.  Ptolemy  had  raised  a 
very  considerable  army,  but  it  was  unable  to  make  head  against  Antio- 
chus  ;  for  that  monarch  gained  a  second  battle  on  the  frontiers,  took  the 
city  of  Pelusium,  and  marched  into  the  very  heart  of  Egypt,  In  this 
last  defeat  of  the  Egyptians,  it  was  in  his  power  not  to  have  suffered  a 
single  man  to  escape  ;  but,  the  more  completely  to  ruin  his  nephew,  in- 
stead of  making  use  of  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  he  himself  rode  up 
and  down  on  all  sides,  and  obliged  his  soldiers  to  discontinue  the  slaugh- 
ter. Tills  clemency  gained  liim  the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians;  and  when 
he  advanced  into  the  country,  all  the  inhabitants  came  in  crowds  to  pay 
their  submission  to  him  ;  so  that  he  soon  took  Memphis  and  all  the  rest 
of  Egypt,  except  Alexandria,  which  alone  held  out  against  him.  Pliilo- 
metor  was  either  taken,  or  else  surrendered  himself  to  Anliochus,  who 
set  him  at  full  liberty.  After  this  they  had  but  one  table;  lived,  seem- 
ingly, in  great  friendship  ;  and,  for  some  time,  Antiochus  affected  to  be 
extremely  careful  of  the  interests  of  the  young  king  his  nephew,  and  to 
regulate  his  affairs  as  his  guardian.  But  when  he  had  once  possessed 
himself  of  the  country,  under  that  pretext  he  seized  whatever  he  thouglit 
fit,  plundered  all  places,  and  enriched  himself,  as  well  as  his  soldiers, 
witli  the  spoils  of  the  Egyptians. 

Pliilometor  made  a  miserable  figure  all  this  time.  In  the  field,  he  had 
always  kept  as  far  as  possible  from  danger,  and  had  not  even  shown 
himself  to  those  who  fought  for  him.  And  after  the  battle,  in  how  ab- 
ject a  manner  did  he  submit  himself  to  Antiochus,  by  whom  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  dispossessed  of  so  fine  a  kingdom,  without  making  any 
efl'ort  to  preserve  it !  This,  however,  was  not  so  much  owing  to  want  of 
courage  and  natural  capacity,  (for  he  afterwards  gave  proofs  of  both,) 
as  tlie  effects  of  iiis  si)ft  and  effeminate  education  under  Eulaeus  his  go- 
vernor. That  eunuch,  who  also  was  his  prime  minister,  had  used  his 
utmost  endeavours  to  plunge  him  in  luxury  and  effeminacy,  in  order  to 
make  him  incapable  of  public  business,  and  to  make  himself  as  necessary 
when  the  young  prince  came  of  age  as  he  been  during  his  minority  ;  and 
thereby  retain  all  power  in  liis  own  hands. 

Whilst  Antiochus  was  in  Egypt,  a  false  report  of  his  death  was  spread 
throughout  Palestine.  Jason  thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  to 
recover  the  employment  he  had  lost  in  that  country.  Accordingly,  he 
marched  with  a  few  more  than  a  thousand  men  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  there, 
by  the  assistance  of  Ids  partizans  in  the  city  made  himself  master  of  it  ; 
drove  out  IMenelaus.  who  withdrew  to  tlie  citadel,  exercised  every  species 
of  cruelty  upon  his  fellow-citizens  and  put  to  death,  without  mercy,  all 
those  who  fell  into  his  hands,  and  whom  he  considered  as  his  enemies. 
W.'ien  advice  of  this  was  brought  Antiochus  in  Egypt,  he  concluded  that 
the  Jews  had  made  a  general  insurrection,  and  therefore  set  forward 
immediately  to  quell  it.  The  circumstance  whicli  chiefly  exasperated 
him  was,  his  being  i^iformcd  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  had  made 
great  rejoicings,  when  a  false  report  had  prevailed  of  liis  death.  He 
therefore  besieged  the  city,  took  it  by  storm,  and,  <ioring  the  three  days 
that  it  was  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  he  caused  fourscore 
thousand  men  to  be  iiihumanly  butchered.  Forty  Ihousaiid  were  also 
taken  prisoners,  and  the  like  number  sold  to  the  neighbouring  nations. 
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But  not  yet  satisfied,  this  impious  wretch  entered  forcibly  into  tlie  tem- 
ple, as  far  as  the  sanctuary  and  the  most  sacred  places  ;  even  polluting, 
by  his  presance,  the  holy  of  holies,  whither  the  traitor  Meuelaus  led 
him.  After  this,  adding  sacrilege  to  profanation,  he  carried  away  the 
altar  of  incense,  the  table  for  the  Show-bread,  the  candlestick  with  seven 
branches  belonging  to  the  sanctuary  (all  these  were  of  gold) ;  with  se- 
veral oilier  vases,  utensils,  and  gifts  of  kings,  also  of  gold.  He  plun- 
dered tlie  city,  and  returned  to  Antioch  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Judea 
and  Egypt,  which  together  amounted  to  immense  sums.  To  complete 
the  calamity  of  the  Jews,  Antiochus,  at  liis  setting  out,  appointed,  as 
governor  over  Jndea,  a  Phrygian,  Philip  by  name,  a  man  of  groat  cruelty. 
He  nominated  Andronicus,  a  man  of  the  like  barbarous  disposition, 
governor  of  Samaria  :  and  bestowed  on  Meuelaus,  tlie  most  wicked  of 
the  three,  the  title  of  high-priest,  investing  him  with  the  authority  an- 
nexed to  ths  office. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  calamities  which  had  been  foretold  at 
Jerusalem  by  strange  phaenoniena  in  the  skies,  that  had  appeared  there 
some  time  before,  during  forty  days  successively.  These  were  men, 
some  on  horseback  and  others  on  foot,  armed  with  shields,  lances,  and 
swords,  who,  forming  considerable  bodies,  combated  in  the  air,  like  two 
hostile  armies. 

The  Alexandrians,  seeing  Philometer  in  the  hands  of  Antiochus,  whom 
he  suffered  to  govern  his  kingdom  at  discretion,  considered  him  as  lost 
to  them,  and  therefore  seated  his  younger  brother  upon  the  throne,  which 
they  firs!  declared  void.  On  this  occasion  he  had  the  name  of  Ptolemy 
Eurgetes  II.  given  him,  which  was  soon  changed  to  that  of  Cacergetes  ; 
the  former  signifying  beneficent,  and  the  latter  evil-doer.  He  afterwards 
was  nick-named  Physcon,  or  tun-bellied,  because  his  gluttony  had  made 
him  remarkably  corpulent.  Most  historians  mention  him  under  the  latter 
epithet.  Cineas  and  Cumanus  were  appointed  his  chief  ministers,  and 
were  ordered  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  restore,  if  possible,  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  now  so  dilapidated,  to. their  former  flourishing 
condition. 

Antiochus,  who  had  advice  of  wliat  was  transacting,  took  occasion 
thereupon  to  return  a  third  time  into  Egypt,  under  the  specious  j)retence 
of  restoring  tlie  dethroned  monarch;  but,  in  reality,  to  make  himself 
absolute  master  of  the  kingdom.  Ho  defeated  the  Alexandrians  in  a 
sea-fight  near  Pclusium,  marched  his  forces  into  Egypt,  and  advanced 
directly  towards  Alexandria,  in  order  to  besiege  it.  The  young  king 
consulted  his  two  ministers,  who  advised  him  to  summon  a  grand  coun- 
cil, composed  of  all  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  and  to  deliberate 
with  them  on  the  measures  proper  to  be  taken  in  the  present  exigency. 
After  many  debates,  they  came  at  last  to  this  resolution — that,  as  their 
affairs  were  reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  them  to  endeavour  a  reconciliation  with  Antiochus  ;  and  that  the 
ambassa<lors  (  f  the  several  states  of  Greece,  who  were  in  Alexandria 
at  that  time,  should  be  desired  to  employ  their  mediation  :  to  which  they 
readily  cmsented.  They  went  by  water  up  the  river  to  Antiochus,  with 
the  overtures  nf  peace,  accompanied  by  two  of  Ptolemy's  ambassadors, 
who  had  the  same  instructions.  Me  gave  them  a  very  gracious  reception 
in  his  eamp,  regaled  th«n  that  day  in  a  very  magnificent  manner,  and 
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appointed  the  next  day  for  them  to  make  tholr  proposals.  The  Achaeans 
spoke  first,  and  afterwards  the  rest  in  their  turns.  All  were  unanimous 
in  their  accusation  of  Euiasus  ;  ascribin;^  the  calamities  of  the  war  to 
his  mal-administration,  and  to  the  minority  of  Ptolemy  Philoraetor.  At 
the  same  time,  they  apoligized  in  a  very  artful  manner  for  the  new  kinjf, 
and  employed  all  tiie  powers  of  their  rhetoric  to  move  Antiochus  in  his 
favour,  ill  order  to  induce  him  to  treat  with  him  ;  laying  great  stress  ou 
tlieir  affinity. 

Antiociins,  in  the  answer  he  sjave,  agreed  entirely  with  them,  as  to  the 
cause  and  orij^in  of  the  war;  took  occasion  from  thence  to  expatiate  on 
the  right  he  iiad  to  Coclf-syria  and  Palestine;  alleged  the  reasons  we 
have  related  above  ;  and  produced  some  documents,  which  were  judged 
so  strong,  that  all  the  members  of  this  congress  were  convinced  of  the 
justice  of  liis  claim  to  those  provinces.  As  to  the  conditions  of  tlie  peace, 
he  postponed  tiieni  till  another  opportunity;  giving  them  reason  to  hope 
that  he  would  cause  a  solenni  treaty  to  be  drawn  up,  as  soon  as  two  ab- 
sent persons,  whom  he  named,  should  be  with  him;  declaring,  at  the 
same  time,  that  I'e  wo-.ild  not  take  a  single  step  without  them. 

After  this  answer  lie  decamped,  came  to  Naucratis,  marched  from 
thence  to  Alexandria,  and  began  to  besiege  it.  In  this  extremity,  Pto- 
lemy Euergetes  and  Cleopatra  iiis  sister,  who  were  in  the  city,  sent 
ambassadors  to  Rome,  representing  the  deplorable  condition  to  which 
they  were  reduced,  and  imploring  the  aid  of  the  Romans.  Tlie  ambas- 
sadors appeared  in  the  audience  to  whicli  tliey  were  admitted  by  the 
senate,  with  all  the  marks  of  sorrow  used  at  that  time  in  tlie  greatest 
afilietions,  and  made  a  speech  still  more  affecting.  Tliey  observed  that 
tile  authority  of  the  Romans  was  so  much  revered  by  all  nations  and 
kings  ;  and  that  Antiociius,  particularly,  had  received  so  many  obligations 
from  tliem ;  tliat  if  tliey  would  only  declare  by  their  ambassadors,  that 
the  senate  di<i  not  apjirove  of  his  making  war  against  kings  in  alliance 
with  Rome,  they  did  not  doubt  but  Antiochus  would  immediately  draw 
off  his  troops  from  Alexandria,  and  return  to  Syria:  that  should  the 
senate  refuse  to  atford  them  their  protection,  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra, 
being  expelled  from  tlieir  kingdom,  would  be  immediately  reduiied  to 
fly  to  Rome  ;  and  that  it  would  reflect  a  dishonour  on  the  Romans,  to 
have  neglected  to  aid  the  king  and  queeu,  at  a  time  when  their  affairs 
were  so  desperate. 

The  senate,  moved  with  their  remonstrances,  and  persuaded  that  it 
would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Romans  to  suffer  Antiochus  to  attain 
to  such  a  height  of  power,  and  that  he  would  be  too  formidable  should 
he  unite  the  crown  of  Egypt  to  that  of  Syria,  resolved  to  send  an  em- 
bassy to  Egypt,  to  pui  an  end  to  the  war.  C.  Popilius  Lenas,  C.  Deci- 
mus,  and  C.  Hostilius,  were  appointed  for  this  important  negociation. 
Their  instructions  were,  that  they  should  lirst  wait  upon  Antiochus,  and 
afterwards  on  l*lo!i-my  ;  should  order  them,  in  the  name  of  the  senate, 
to  suspend  all  hostilities,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war  ;  and  that  should 
either  of  the  parties  refuse  compliance,  the  Romans  would  no  longer 
consider  them  as  their  friend  and  ally.  As  the  danger  was  imminent, 
three  days  after  the  resolution  had  been  taken  in  the  senate,  they  set  out 
from  Rome  with  the  Egyptian  ambassailors.  A  little  before  their  de- 
parturt*,  some  am!)dSsadors  from  Rhodes  arrived  iu  Egypt,  who  cams 
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eixpressly  t6  ^erm^nat6^,  if  possible,,  the  disputeB  between  the  two  crowns. 
They  landed  at  Alexandria,  and  went  from  thence  to  Antiochus's  camp. 
TJiey  (lid  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  induce  him  to  come  to  an  accom- 
modation with  the  kin^  of  Egypt;  strongly  insisting  on  the  friendship 
with  which  both  crowns  had  so  long  honoured  them  ;  and  how  nearly  it 
concerned  them  to  employ  their  good  offices,  in  order  to  settle  a  lasting 
peace  between  tlvem.  As  they  expatiated  considerably  on  these  common- 
place topics,  Antiocbus  interrupted  them,  and  declared  in  few  words, 
that  they  had  no  occasion  to  make  long  harangues  on  this  subject ;  that 
the  erown  belonged  to  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers,  with  whom  he  had 
conlcuded  a  peace  and  contracted  a  strict  friendship  ;  that,  if  he  were 
recalled  and  replaced  upon  the  throne,  tlie  war  would  be  ended  at  once. 
These  indeed  were  his  words,  but  his  intentions  were  very  different ;  his 
views  being  only  to  perplex  affairs  for  the  attainment  of  his  own  ends. 
The  resistance  he  met  with  from  Alexandria,  the  siege  of  which  he 
plainly  saw  he  should  be  forced  to  raise,  obliged  him  to  change  his 
plan,  and  conclude,  tha't  it  would  henceforward  be  his  interest  to  keep  up 
an  enmity  and  occasion  a  war  between  the  two  brothers,  which  might 
weaken  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  should  be  in  his  power  to  ov,erpower 
both  whenever  he  pleased.  In  this  view  he  raised  the  siege,  marched 
towards  Memphis ;  and  gave  Philometor,  in  outward  appearance,  pos- 
session of  the  whole  kingdom,  Pelusium  excepted,  which  he  kept  as  a 
key  for  entering  Egypt  when  he  pleased,  and  the  instant  matters  should 
be  ripe  for  his  purpose.  After  having  made  these  dispositions,  lie  re- 
turned to  Antioch. 

Philometor  began  at  last  to  wake  from  the  lethargy  into  which  his 
indolent  effeminacy  had  plunged  him,  and  to  be  sensible  of  aH  the  cala- 
mities these  revolutions  had  brought  upon  him.  He  had  even  natural 
pene^tration  enough  to  see  through  Antiochus's  design;  and  that  the 
Icing's  keeping  possession  of  Pelusium,  opened  his  eyes.  fHe  saw 
plainly,  that  he  kept  this  key  of  Egypt  with  no  other  view  than  to  re- 
enter it,  when  his  brother  and  himself  should  be  reduced  so  low,  by  the 
war  which  they  carried  on  against  each  other,  as  to  be  unable  to  make 
the  least  resistance  ;  and  that  then,  both  would  fall  victims  to  his  am- 
bition. The  instant,  therefore,  that  Antiochus  marched  away,  he  sent  to 
inform  his  brother  that  he  was  willing  to  come  to  an  accommodation, 
which  was  accordingly  effected  by  the  mediation  of  Cleopatra  their  sis- 
ter, on  condition  that  the  two  brothers  should  reign  jointly.  Philoiwetor 
returned  to  Alexandria,  and  Egypt  was  restored  to  its  former  tranquil- 
lity, to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  particularly  those  of  Alexandria, 
who  had  suffered  exceedingly  during  the  war. 

Had  Antiochus  spoken  from  his  heart,  wlien  he  declared  that  the  sole 
diwign  of  his  coining  into  Egypt  was  to  restore  Philometer  to  his  throne, 
he  would  have  been  pleased  to  hear  that  the  two  brothers  were  recon- 
ciled. But  he  was  far  from  entertaining  such  thoughts;  and  I  before 
obsnTVed,  that  h»  concealed  beneath  those  specious  professions,  an 
intentiim  to  crush  the  two  brothers,  after  they  should  have  weakened 
each  ofhsr  by  a  war. 

T!h'  brothers,  convinced  tliat  Antiochus  would  again  invade  them  with 
grpal  vigour,  sent  ambassadors  into  Greece  to  desire  some  auxiliary 
forces  from  the  Ach^ans.     The  assembly*was  held  in  Corinth.     The  two 
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kings  requested  only  a  thousand  foot  under  the  command  of  Lycortas,  and 
two  hundred  horse,  under  Polybins.  They  had  also  given  orders  for 
raising  a  thousand  mercenary  troops.  Callicrates,  who  presided  in  the 
assembly,  opposed  the  request  made  by  the  ambassadors,  under  the  . 
pretence  tliat  it  would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Achsean  confederates 
to  concern  tiiemselves  in  any  manner  with  foreign  affairs  ;  but  that  they 
ought  to  preserve  their  soldiers,  to  be  in  a  condition  to  aid  the  Romans, 
who,  it  was  believed,  would  soon  come  to  a  battle  with  Perseus.  Lycortas 
and  Polybius  then  speaking,  observed,  among  other  things,  that  Polybius 
having  been  the  year  before  with  Warcius,  who  commanded  the  Roman 
army  in  Macedonia,  to  offer  him  the  aid  which  the  Achfcan  league  had 
decreed  to  send  liim  ;  the  consul,  wl:en  he  thanked  him,  said,  that  as  he 
had  got  footing  in  Macedonia,  he  should  not  want  tlie  aid  of  tJic  allies; 
and  therefore  that  the  Acha-ans  could  not  have  that  pretext  for  abandon- 
ing the  kings  of  Egypt.  Bt-sides  that,  as  the  league  was  able  without 
the  least  inconvi  nience  to  levy  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men,  so  small  a 
number  as  was  desired  by  the  Egyptian  princes  woiiUi  not  lessen  their 
strength  ;  that  the  Achaean  confederates  ought  to  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity they  now  hadof  aiding  the  two  kings  ;  that  it  would  be  the  highest 
ingratitude  in  them  to  forget  tiie  favours  they  had  received  from  the 
Egyptians  :  and  that  their  refusal  on  this  occasion  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  treaties  and  oaths  on  which  the  alliance  was  founded.  As  the 
majority  were  for  granting  the  aid,  Callicrates  dismissed  the  ambassadors, 
upon  pretence  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws,  to  debate  an  affair  of  that 
nature  in  such  an  assembly. 

Another  therefore  was  held,  some  time  after,  in  Sicyon  ;  and  as  the 
members  were  upon  tiie  point  of  taking  the  same  resolution,  Callicrates 
read  a  forged  letter  from  Q.  Marcius,  by  which  the  Achaeans  were  ex- 
horted to  employ  their  mediation  for  terminating  the  war  between  the 
two  Ptolemies  and  Antiochus  ;  and  in  consequence  caused  a  decree  to 
pass,  whereby  the  Achaean  confederates  agreed  to  send  only  an  embassy 
to  those  princes. 

[A.  M.  3836.  Ant.  J.  C.  168.]— The  instant  that  Antiochus  heard  of  the 
reconciliation  of  the  two  brothers,  he  resolved  to  employ  his  whole  force 
against  them.  Accordingly  he  sent  his  fleet  early  into  Cyprns,  to  pre- 
serve the  possession  of  that  island  :  at  the  same  time  he  marched  at  the 
head  of  a  very  powerful  land  arniy  with  the  design  to  conquer  Egypt 
openly,  and  not  pretend,  as  he  had  before  done,  to  fight  the  cause  of  one 
of  his  nephews.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Rhinocorura,  he  found  ambassadors 
from  Philometor,  who  told  him,  that  their  sovereign  was  very  sensible 
that  he  owed  his  restoration  to  Antiochus  :  that  he  conjured  him  not  to 
destroy  his  own  work  by  employing  force  and  arms  ;  but  on  ihe  contrary 
to  acquaint  him  amicably  with  his  pretensions.  Antiochus,  throwing 
off  tiie  mask,  no  longer  used  the  tender  and  affectionate  expressions  of 
which  he  had  till  then  been  so  ostentatiously  lavish,  but  declared  himself 
at  once  an  enemy  to  both.  He  told  the  ambassadors,  that  he  insisted 
upon  having  the  island  of  Cyprus,  with  the  city  of  Pelusium,  and  all  the 
land  along  the  arm  of  the  Nile  on  which  it  was  situated,  resigned  to  him 
for  ever  ;  assuring  them,  that  he  was  determined  tfj  conclude  a  peace 
upon  no  (Hher  conditions.  He  also  fixed  a  day  for  a  final  answer  to  his 
demand. 
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The  time  bi-lng  elapsed,  and  the  satisfaction  ho  claimed  not  being 
made,  he  began  hostilities  ;  penetrated  as  far  as  Memphis,  subjecting 
the  whole  country  through  whicli  he  passed  ;  and  there  received  the  sub- 
mission of  almost  all  tlie  rest  of  the  kingdom.  He  afterwards  marched 
towards  Alexandria,  with  design  to  besiege  that  city,  the  possession  of 
which  would  have  made  him  absolute  master  of  all  Egypt.  He  would 
certainly  have  succeeded  in  his  enter])ri.se,  had  he  not  been  checked  in 
his  career  by  the  Roman  embassy,  which  broke  all  the  measures  he  had 
been  so  long  taking  in  order  to  possess  himself  of  Egypt. 

We  before  observed,  that  the  ambassadors  who  were  nominated  to  go 
to  Egypt,  had  left  Rome  with  the  utmost  diligence.  They  landed  at 
Alexandria,  just  at  the  time  Antioclius  was  marching  to  besiege  it.  The 
ambassadors  came  up  with  him  at  Eleusine,*  which  was  not  a  mile  from 
Alexandria.  The  king  seeing  Popilius,  with  whom  he  had  b^en  inti- 
mately acquainted  at  Rome  when  he  was  a  hostage  in  that  city,  opened 
his  arms  to  embrace  him  as  his  old  friend.  The  Roman,  wlio  did  not 
consider  himself  on  that  occasion  as  a  private  man,  but  a  servant  of  the 
jiublic,  desired  to  know,  before  he  answered  his  compliment,  whether  he 
spoke  to  a  friend  or  an  enemy  of  Rome.  He  tlien  gave  liim  the  decree 
of  the  senate,  bid  hira  read  it  over,  and  return  him  an  immediate  answer. 
Antioclius,  after  perusing  it,  said,  he  would  examine  the  contents  of  it 
with  his  friends,  and  give  his  answer  in  a  short  time.  Popilius,  enraged 
at  the  king  for  talking  of  delays,  drew,  with  the  waud  he  had  in  his  hand, 
a  circle  round  Antiochus,  and  then  raising  his  voice,  '  Answer,'  says  lie, 
'  the  senate,  before  you  stir  out  of  that  circle.'  The  king,  quite  con- 
founded at  so  haughty  an  order,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  replied, 
that  he  would  act  according  to  the  desire  of  the  senate.  Popilius  then 
received  his  civilities  ;  and  behaved  afterwards  in  all  respects  as  an  old 
friend.  How  important  was  the  effect  of  this  blunt  loftiness  of  sentiment 
and  expression  !  The  Roman  with  a  few  words  strikes  terror  into  the 
king  of  Syria,  and  saves  the  king  of  Egypt. 

The  circumstance  which  made  the  one  so  bold,  and  liie  other  so  sub- 
missive, was  the  news  that  arrived  just  before  of  the  great  victory  gained 
by  the  Romans  over  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  From  that  instant, 
every  thing  gave  way  before  them  ;  and  the  Roman  name  grew  formid- 
able to  all  princes  and  nations.  Antiochus  having  left  Egypt  at  the  time 
stipulated,  Popilius  returned  with  his  colleagues  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  treaty  of  union  between  the  two  brothers, 
which  had  hitherto  been  but  slightly  sketched  out.  He  then  crossed  into 
Cyprus  ;  sent  home  Antioclius's  fleet,  which  had  gained  a  victory  over 
that  of  the  Egyptians  :  restored  the  whole  island  to  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
who  had  a  just  claim  to  it;  and  returned  to  Rome,  in  order  to  acquaint 
the  senate  with  the  success  of  his  embassy. 

Ambassadors  from  Antiochus,  the  two  Ptolemies  and  Cleopatra  their 
sister,  arrived  there  almost  at  the  same  time.  The  former  said,  'That 
the  peace  which  tiie  senate  had  been  pleased  to  grant  their  sovereign, 
appeared  to  him  more  glorious  than  the  most  splendid  conquests ;  and 
that  lie  had  obeyed  the  commands  of  the  Roman  ambassadors,  as  strictly 
as  if  they  had  been  sent  from  the  gods.'     How  grovelling,  and  at  the 

*  Turnebus  and  H.  Valesius  think  that  we  should  read,  in  Livy, 
iCleusinem  instvad  of  Leusiiiem. 
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same  time  how  Impious  was  all  this  !  They  afterwards  congratulated 
the  Romans  on  the  victory  they  had  gained  over  Perseus.  The  rest  of 
the  ambassadors  declared,  in  the  like-extruvagant  strain,  '  That  the  two 
Ptolemies  and  Cleopatra  thought  themselves  bound  ia  as  great  obliga- 
tions to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  as  to  their  parents,  and  even  to 
the  gods ;  having  been  delivered,  by  the  protection  whicli  Rome  liad 
granted  them,  from  a  very  grievous  siei^e;  and  re-established  on  the 
throne  of  their  ancestors,  of  which  they  had  been  almost  entirely  dis- 
possessed.' The  senate  answered,  '  That  Antiochus  acted  wisely  in 
paying  obedience  to  the  ambassadors  ;  and  that  the  people  and  senate 
of  Rome  were  pleased  with  him  for  it,'  Methinks  this  is  carrying  the 
spirit  of  haugiitincss  as  high  as  posihle.  With  rei^;ard  to  Ptolemy  and 
Cleopatra,  it  was  answtred,  'That  the  senate  were  very  much  pleased 
with  the  opportunity  of  doing  them  some  service  ;  and  that  they  would 
endeavour  to  make  them  sensible,  that  they  ought  to  look  upon  the 
friendship  and  i)rotection  of  the  Romans  us  the  most  solid  support  of 
their  kingdom.'  The  pra;lor  was  tlien  ordered  to  make  the  ambassadors 
the  usual  presents. 

SECT.  Ill— JUDVS  MACCABEUS  GAINS  SEVERAL  VICTO- 
RIES OVER  THE  GENERALS  AND  ARMIES  OF  ANTIO- 
CHUS.—THAT  PRINCE,  HEAIUNG  THAT  HIS  ARMIES 
HAD  BEEN  DEFEATED  IN  JUDKA,  SETS  OUT  ON  A  SUD- 
DEN TO  EXTHIPATE  ALL  TH  K  JEWS.— IN  HIS  MARCH, 
HE  IS  STRUCK  BY  THE  HAND  OF  HEAVEN,  AND  DIES 
IN  THE  GREATEST  TORMENTS. 

[A.  M.  3936.  Ant.  J.  C.  lOS.]— Antiochus,  at  his  return  from  Egypt, 
exasperated  to  see  forcibly  torn  from  him  by  the  Romans,  a  crown  which 
he  looked  upon  already  as  his  own,  made  the  Jews,  though  they  had  not 
offended  him  in  any  manner,  feel  the  whole  weight  of  his  wrath.  In  his 
march  through  Palestine,  he  detached  twenty-two  thousand  n)en,  the 
command  of  whom  he  gave  to  Aj)ollonius,  with  orders  to  destroy  the  city 
of  Jerusalem.  ApoUonius  arrived  there  just  two  years  after  this  city 
had  been  taken  by  Antiochus.  At  his  first  coming,  he  did  not  behave  in 
any  manner  as  if  he  had  received  such  cruel  orders,  and  waited  till  the 
first  sabbath  day  before  he  executed  them.  But  then  seeing  all  the 
people  assembled  peaceably  in  the  synagogues,  and  engaged  in  paying 
their  religious  worship  to  the  Creator  ;  he  put  in  execution  the  barbarous 
commission  he  had  received,  and  setting  all  his  troops  upon  them  com- 
manded them  to  cut  to  pieces  all  the  men,  and  to  seize  all  the  women  and 
children,  in  order  that  tliey  might  be  exposed  to  sale.  These  commands 
were  obeyed  with  the  utmost  cruelty  and  rigour.  Not  a  single  man  was 
spared  ;  all  they  could  find  being  cruelly  butchered,  insomuch  that  the 
streets  streamed  witli  blood.  The  city  was  afterwards  plundered;  and 
fire  set  to  several  parts  of  it,  after  all  the  riches  that  could  be  found  had 
been  carried  off.  They  demolished  such  parts  of  the  houses  as  were  still 
standing  ;  and,  with  the  ruins,  built  a  strong  fort  on  the  top  of  one  of  the 
hills  of  the  city  of  David,  opposite  to  the  temple,  which  it  commanded. 
They  threw  a  strong  garrison  into  it,  to  awe  the  whole  Jewish  nation  : 
they  made  it  a  place  for  arms,  furnished  with  good  magazines,  where 
they  deposited  all  the  spoils  taken  in  the  plunder  of  the  city. 
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From  hence  the  g-arrlson  fell  on  all  who  came  to  worship  the  true  God 
in  the  temple  ;  and  shed  their  blood  on  every  part  of  the  santuary,  which 
they  polluted  by  all  possible  methods.  A  stop  was  put  to  the  morning 
and  evening  sacrifices  ;  not  one  of  the  servants  of  the  true  God  daring  to 
come  and  adore  him  there. 

As  soon  as  Antiochus  wae  returned  to  Antioch,  he  ])ublished  a  decree, 
by  which  the  several  nations  in  his  dominions  were  commanded  to  lay 
aside  their  ancient  religious  ceremanies  and  their  particular  usages  ;  and 
to  conform  to  the  religion  of  the  king,  and  to  worship  the  same  gods,  and 
after  the  same  manner  as  he  did.  This  decree,  though  expressed  in 
general  terms,  was  nevertheless  aimed  chiefly  at  the  Jews,  whose  re- 
ligion, as  well  as  their  nation,  he  was  absolutely  determined  to  extirpate. 
In  order  that  this  edict  might  be  punctually  executed,  he  sent  comis- 
si«ners  into  all  the  provinces  of  his  empire,  who  were  commanded  to  see 
it  put  in  execution,  and  to  instruct  the  people  in  all  the  ceremonies  and 
customs  to  which  they  were  to  conform. 

The  Gentiles  obeyed  with  no  great  reluctance.  However  little  affected 
we  might  suppose  them  to  be  with  the  change  of  their  worship  or  gods, 
they  however  were  not  very  well  pleased  with  this  innovation  in  religious 
matters.  No  people  seemed  more  eager  to  comply  with  the  orders  of 
the  court  than  the  Samaritans.  They  presented  a  petition  to  the  kinjj, 
in  which  they  declared  themselves  not  to  be  Jews  :  and  desired  that  their 
temple,  built  on  mount  Gerizim,  which,  till  then,  had  not  been  dedicated 
to  any  deity  in  particular,*  might  henceforward  be  dedicated  to  the 
Grecian  Jupiter,  and  be  called  after  his  name.  Antiochus  received  their 
petition  very  graciously  ;  and  ordered  Nicanor,  deputy  governor  of  the 
province  of  Samaria,  to  dedicate  their  temple  to  the  Grecian  Jupiter  as 
they  had  desired,  and  not  to  molest  them  in  any  manner. 

But  the  Samaritans  were  not  the  only  apostates  who  forsook  their  God 
and  their  law  in  this  trial.  Several  Jews  also,  either  to  escape  the  per- 
secution, to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  king  or  his  officers,  or  else 
from  inclination  and  libertinism,  did  the  same.  From  these  different 
motives  many  fell  from  Israel ;  and  several  of  those  who  had  once  taken 
this  wicked  step,  joining  themselves  with  the  king's  forces,  became  (as 
is  but  too  common)  greater  persecutors  of  their  unhappy  brethren  than 
the  heathens  themselves,  employed  to  execute  this  barbarous  commission. 
The  commissioner  who  was  sent  into  Judea  and  Samaria,  to  see  the 
king's  decree  punctually  obeyed,  was  called  Athenffius,  a  man  advanced 
in  years,  and  extremely  well  versed  in  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Grecian 
idolatry,  who,  for  that  reason,  was  judged  a  fit  person  to  invite  those 
nations  to  join  in  it.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Jerusalem,  he  began  by 
putting:  a  stop  to  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered  up  to  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  suppressing  all  the  observances  of  the  Jewish  law.  They 
polluted  the  temple  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  no  longer  fit  for  the 
service  of  God  ;  profaned  the  sabbaths  and  other  festivals  :  forbid  the 
circumcision  of  children  ;  carried  off  and  burnt  all  the  copies  of  the  law 
wherever  they  could  find  them;  abolished  all  the  ordinances  of  God  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  put  to  death  whoever  was  found  to  have 
acted  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  king.  The  Syrian  soldiers,  and  the 
*  They  expressed  themselves  in  that  manner,  because  the  mighty  name 
l!lug')J  of  Israel  (Jcliovali)  was  never  uttered  by  the  Jews. 
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commissioner  who  commanded  over  them,  were  the  chief  instruments  by 
which  the  Jews  were  converted  to  the  religion  professed  by  the  sove- 
reign. To  establish  it  the  sooner  in  every  part  of  the  nation,  altars  and 
chapels  filled  with  idols  were  erected  in  every  city,  and  sacred  groves 
were  planted.  Officers  were  appointed  over  these,  who  caused  all  the 
people  in  general  to  offer  sacrifices  in  them  every  month,  on  the  day  of 
the  month  on  which  the  king  was  horn,  who  made  them  eat  swine's  flesh, 
and  other  unclean  animals  sacrificed  there. 

One  of  these  officers,  Apelles  by  name,  came  to  Modin,  the  residence 
of  Mattathias,  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  a  venerable  man,  and  extremely 
zealous  for  the  law  of  God.  He  was  son  to  John,  and  grandson  to  Simon, 
from  whose  father  Asmoneus,  the  family  was  called  Asmonians.  With 
him  were  his  five  sons,  all  brave  men,  and  fired  with  as  ardent  a  zeal  for 
the  law  of  God  as  himself.  These  were  Joannan,  surnamed  Gaddis  ; 
Simon,  surnamed  Thasi ;  Judas,  surnamed  Maccabeus  ;  Eleazar,  sur- 
named Aharon  ;  and  Jonathan,  surnamed  Apphus.  On  his  arrival  at 
Modin,  Apelles  assembled  the  inhabitants,  and  explained  to  them  the 
purport  of  his  commission.  Directing  himself  afterwards  to  Mattathias, 
he  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  conform  to  the  king's  orders;  in 
hopes  that  the  conversion  of  so  venerable  a  man  would  induce  all  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  to  follow  his  example.  He  promised  that,  in  case 
of  his  compliance,  the  king  would  rank  him  in  the  number  of  his  friends, 
and  appoint  him  a  member  of  his  council  ;  and  that  himself  and  his  sons 
should  be  raised,  by  the  court,  to  the  greatest  honours  and  preferments. 
Mattathias  said,  with  a  loud  voice  so  as  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  as- 
sembly, that  though  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  obey  king  Antio- 
chus,  and  all  the  people  of  Israel  should  abandon  the  law  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  obey  his  ordinances,  yet  himself,  his  children,  and  his 
brothers,  would  adhere  for  ever  inviolably  to  the  law  of  God.  After 
having  made  this  declaration,  seeing  a  Jew  going  up  to  the  altar  which 
the  heathens  had  raised,  to  sacrifice  there  in  obedience  to  the  king's  in- 
junction ;  fired  with  a  zeal  like  that  of  Phineas,  and  transported  with  a 
just  and  holy  indignation,  he  rushed  upon  the  apostate  and  killed  him  : 
after  this,  being  assisted  by  his  sons,  and  some  others  who  joined  them, 
he  also  killed  the  king's  commissioner  and  all  his  followers.  Having  in 
a  manner  set  up  the  standard,  by  this  bold  action,  he  cried  aloud  in  the 
city,  '  Whosoever  is  zealous  of  the  law,  and  maintaineth  the  covenants, 
let  him  follow  me.'  Having  now  assembled  his  whole  family,  and  all 
who  were  truly  zealous  for  the  worship  of  God,  he  retired  with  them  to 
the  mountains,  whither  they  were  soon  followed  by  others  ;  so  that  all, 
the  deserts  of  Judea  were  filled,  in  a  little  time,  with  people  who  fled 
from  the  persecution. 

At  first,  when  the  Jews  were  attacked  on  the  sabbath,  for  fear  of 
violating  the  holiness  of  the  day,  they  did  not  dare  to  make  the  least 
defence,  but  sufi'ered  themselves  to  be  cut  to  pieces.  However,  they 
soon  became  sensible,  that  the  law  of  the  sabbath  was  not  binding  on 
persons  in  the  case  of  such  imminent  danger. 

[A.  M.  3837.  Ant.  J.  C.  167.]— Advice  being  brought  to  Anliochus, 
that  his  decrees  were  not  so  implicitly  obeyed  in  Judea  as  in  all  other 
nations,  he  went  thither  in  person,  in  order  to  see  them  put  in  execution. 
He  exercised  the  most  horrid  cruelties  over  all  such  Jews  as  refused  to 
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abjure  their  relin^ion  ;  in  order  to  force  the  rest,  by  the  dread  of  the  like 
inhuman  treatment,  to  ((imply  with  what  was  required  of  them.     At  this 
time  happened  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar  ;    and  that  of  the  mother  and 
her  seven  sons,  comimmly  called  the  Maccabees.    Although  their  history 
is  universally  known,  it  appears  to  me  so  important,  and  relatesso  nearly 
to  Antiochus,  whose  reign  I  am  now  writing,  that  I  cannot  prevail  with 
myself  to  omit  it.     T  shall  therefore  repeat  it  in  almost  the  vt-ry  words  of 
Scripture.     The  extreme  violence  of  the  persecution  occasioned  many 
Jews  to  fall  away  :  but  on  the  other  side,  several  continued  inflexible, 
and  chose  to  suffer  death,  rather  than  pollute  thrmselves  by  eating  im- 
pure meats.     One  of  the  most  illustrious  among  these  was  Eleazar.     He 
was  a  venerable  old  man,  ninety  years  of  age,  and  a  doctor  of  the  law, 
whose  life  had  been  one  continued  series  of  spotless  innocence.     He  was 
commanded  to  eat  swine's  flesh,  and  endeavours  were  used  to  make  him 
swallow  it,  by  forcibly  opening  his  mouth.     But  Eleazar,  preferring  a 
glorious  death  to  a  criminal  life,  went  voluntarily  to  execution  ;  and 
persevering  in  his  resolute  patience,  was  determined  not  to  infringe  the 
law  to  save  his  life.     His  friends  who  were  present,  moved  with  an  unjust 
-compassion,  took  him  aside,  and  earnestly  besought  him  to  permit  them 
to  bring  him  such  meats  as  he  was  allowed  to  eat ;    in  order  that  it  migiit 
be  imagined  that  he  had  eaten  of  the  meats  of  the  sacrifice,   pursuant  to 
the  kings  command  ;  and  by  that  means  save  his  life.     But  Eleazar,  con- 
sidering only  wiiat  his  great  age,  the  noble  and  generous  sentiments  he 
■was   born  with,  and  the  life  of  purity  and  innocence  which  he  had   led 
from  his  infancy,  required  of  him,  answered,  pursuant  to  the  ordinances 
of  the  h'lly    law  of  God,  that  he  would  rather  die  than  consent  to  what 
■was  desired  of  him.      'It  would  be  shameful,'  says  he  to  them,   'forme 
at  this  age,  to  use  such  an  artifice,  which   would  occcasion  many  young 
men,  upon  the  supposition  that    Eleazar,  at  fourscore  and  ten    years  of 
age,  had  embraced  the  principles  of  tlie  heathens,  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
the  deceit,  which  I  should  have  employed  to   {)reserve  the  short  remains 
of  a  corruptible  life  ;  and  thereby  I  should  dishonour  my  old  age,   and 
expose  it  to  the  curses  of  all  men.     Besides,  supposing  I  should  by  tiiat 
means  for  the    present  avoid  tlie  punishment  of  men,  I  could  never  fly 
from  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  that  which  is 
to  come.     For  this  reason,  if  I  lay  down  my  life  courageously,  I  shall 
appear  worthy  of  my  old  age  ;  and  shall  leave  behind  me,  for  the  imitation 
of  young  people,  an  example  of  constancy  and  resolution,  by  suffering 
patiently  an  honourable  death,  for  the  sake  of  our  venerable  and  holy 
laws.'     Eleazar  had  no  sooner  ended  his  speech,  than  he  was  dragged 
to   execution.      The  officers  that  attended  him,   and  who  hitherto  had 
behaved    with  some  humanity    towards    him,  grew  furious  upon   what 
he  had  said,  which  they  looked  upon  as  the  effect  of  pride.     When  the 
torments  had  made  him  ready  to  breathe   his   last,   he  vented  a  deep 
sigh,  and  said:  '  O  T.ord  !    thou  wlio  art   possessed  of  the  holy  know- 
ledge, thou  seest  that  I,   who  could  have  delivered  myself  from  death, 
do  yet  suffer  cruel  agonies  in  my  body  ;  but  in  my  soul  find  joy  in  my 
sufferings,  because    I   fear  thee.'       Thus  died   this  holy  man,  leaving 
by  his  death,  not  only  to  the  yonng  men,  but  to  his  whole  nation,  a 
glorious  exami)le  of  virtue  and  resolution.       At  this  time  seven  bro- 
thers, with  their  mother,  were  seized  ;  and  king  Antiochus  would  force 
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tliem  to  eat  swine's  flesh  contrary  to  their  law,  by  causing  their  bodies  to 
be  scourged  in  a  most  inhninao  manner.  But  tlie  eldest  of  the  brethren 
said  to  liim,  '  What  is  it  tiiou  wouldstask  or  learn  of  us  ?  We  are  ready 
to  lay  down  our  lives,  rather  tlian  violate  the  holy  laws  wliich  God  gave 
to  our  forefathers.'  Tiie  king  being  exasperated  at  these  words,  ordered 
brazen  pans  and  caldrons  to  be  heated  :  and,  when  they  were  red,  he 
caused  the  tongue  of  that  man  who  had  spoken  first,  to  be  cut  off;  had 
the  skin  torn  from  his  head,  and  the  extremities  of  his  hands  and  feet  cut 
off,  before  the  eyes  of  his  mother  and  brethren.  After  being  mutilated 
in  every  part  of  iiisbody,  he  ^vas  brought  to  the  fire  and  fried  ia  the  pan. 
Whilst  these  tortures  were  inflicted  upon  iiim,  liis  brotiiers  and  their 
mother  exhorted  each  other  to  die  courageously,  saying,  '  The  Lord 
God  will  have  regard  to  truth  ;  he  will  have  pity  on  us,  and  comfort  us, 
as  Moses  declares  in  his  song.' 

The  first  dying  in  this  manner,  the  second  was  taken  ;  and  after  the 
skin  of  his  Iiead,  with  the  hair,  were  torn  away,  he  was  asked  whether 
he  would  eat  of  some  meats  which  were  presented  to  him,  before  that  all 
his  limbs  should  be  severed  one  after  another  from  his  body.  But  he 
answered  in  the  language  of  his  country,  '  I  will  not.'  He  was  then 
tortured  in  the  same  manner  as  his  brother.  Being  ready  to  expire,  he 
spoke  thus  to  the  king  :  '  Wicked  prince !  you  bereave  us  of  this  present 
life  :  but  the  King  of  lieaven  and  earth,  if  we  die  for  the  the  defence  of 
his  laws,  will  one  day  raise  us  up  to  everlasting  life.'  They  now  pro- 
ceeded to  the  third.  He  was  commanded  to  put  forth  his  tongue,  whicii 
he  did  immediately  ;  and  afterwards  stretching  forth  his  hands  manfully, 
he  bravely  said,  '  I  received  these  limbs  from  Heaven,  but  now  I  despise 
them,  since  I  am  to  defend  the  laws  of  God  ;  from  the  sure  and  steadfast 
hopes  that  he  will  one  day  restore  them  to  me.'  The  king  and  all  his 
followers  were  astonished  at  the  intrepidity  of  tliis  young  man,  who 
utterly  disregarded  the  severest  tortures.  The  fourth  was  tortured  in 
the  same  manner,  and  being  ready  to  die,  he  said  to  the  king  ;  '  It  is  for 
our  advantage  to  be  killed  by  men,  because  we  hope  that  God,  by  raising 
us  up  again,  will  restore  us  to  life  ;  but  thy  resurrection,  O  king,  shall 
not  be  unto  life.'  The  fifth,  whilst  they  were  tormenting  liim,  said  to 
to  Antiochus  ;  '  You  now  act  according  to  your  own  will  and  pleasure, 
because  you  are  invested  witli  absolute  power  among  men,  though  you 
are  but  a  mortal  man.  But  do  not  imagine  that  God  has  forsaken  our 
nation.  Stay  but  a  little,  and  you  will  see  the  wondrous  eff"ects  of  his 
power;  and  in  wliat  manner  he  will  torment  both  yourself  and  your  pos- 
terity.' The  sixth  came  next,  who,  the  moment  before  he  expired,  said, 
'  Do  not  deceive  yourself :  it  is  true,  indeed,  our  sins  have  drawn  upon 
us  the  exquisite  tortures  which  we  now  suffer  ;  but  do  not  flatter  yourself 
with  the  hopes  of  impunity,  after  having  presumed  to  make  war  against 
God  himself.' 

In  the  mean  time  their  mother,  supported  by  the  hopes  that  she  had  in 
God,  beheld  with  incredible  resolution  all  her  seven  sons  die  thus  in  one 
day.  She  encouraged  them  by  her  discourse  full  of  fortitude  and  wis- 
dom, and  uniting  a  manly  courage  with  the  tenderness  of  a  mother,  she 
said  to  them — '  I  know  not  in  wliat  manner  you  were  formed  in  my  womb  ; 
for  it  was  not  I  who  inspired  you  with  a  soul  and  with  lif(-,  nor  formed 
your  members  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  who  fashioned 
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man,  anil  wlio  gave  being  to  all  tilings,  will  one  day  restore  you  to  life 
by  his  infinite  niercy.  in  return  for  your  having  despised  it  here,  out  of 
love  you  bear  to  his  laws.' 

There  still  remained  her  youngest  son  Antiochus  began  to  exhort 
him  to  compliance  ;  assuring  him,  with  an  oath,  that  he  would  raise  hiiif 
to  riches  and  power,  and  rank  him  in  the  number  of  his  favourites,  if  he 
would  forsake  the  laws  of  his  forefathers.  But  the  youth  being  insen- 
sible to  all  these  promises,  the  king  called  his  mother,  and  advised  her 
to  counsel  the  young  man  so  as  to  save  his  life.  This  she  promised; 
and  going  up  to  her  son,  and  laughing  at  tlie  tyrant's  cruelty,  she  said  to 
him  in  her  native  language,  '  Son,  have  pity  on  me,  who  bore  you  nine 
months  in  my  wound :  who  for  three  years  fed  you  with  milk  from  my 
breasts,  and  brought  you  up  to  your  present  age.  I  conjure  you,  dear 
child,  to  look  upon  heaven  and  earth,  and  every  thing  they  contain,  and 
to  cousidrr  that  God  formed  them  all  of  things  that  were  not,  as  well  as 
man.  Fear  not  that  cruel  executioner  ;  but  show  yourself  worthy  of 
your  brethren,  by  submitting  cheerfully  to  death  ;  in  order  that,  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  I  may  receive  you,  together  with  your  brothers,  in  the 
glory  which  awaits  us.' 

As  she  was  speaking  in  this  manner,  the  young  man  cried  aloud,  '  What 
is  it  you  expect  from  me  ?  I  do  not  obey  the  king's  command,  but  the 
law  which  was  given  us  by  Moses.  As  to  you,  from  whom  all  the  cala- 
mities with  which  the  Hebrews  are  afflicted  flow,  you  shall  not  escape 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty.  Our  sufferings,  indeed,  are  owing  to  our  sins  ; 
but  if  the  Lord  our  God,  to  chasten  and  correct  us,  be  for  a  little  time 
angry  with  us,  he  at  last  will  be  appeased  and  be  reconciled  to  his  ser- 
vants. But  as  for  you,  the  most  wicked,  the  most  impious  of  men,  do 
not  flatter  yourself  with  vain  hopes.  You  shall  not  escape  tlie  judgment 
of  God,  who  is  all-seeing  and  omnipotent.  As  to  my  brotliers,  they, 
after  having  suffered  a  moment  the  most  cruel  tortures,  have  entered  into 
the  eternal  covenant.  In  imitation  of  the  example  they  have  set  me,  1 
freely  give  up  ray  body  and  life  for  the  laws  of  my  forefathers ;  and  I 
beseech  God  to  extend  his  mercy  soon  to  our  nation  ;  to  force  you  by 
plagues  and  tortures  to  confess  that  he  is  the  only  God;  and  that  his 
anger,  which  is  justly  fallen  on  the  Hebrews,  may  end  by  my  death  and 
that  of  my  brethren.' 

The  king,  now  transported  wiih  fury,  and  unable  to  bear  these  insults, 
caused  this  last  youth  to  be  tortured  more  greviously  than  the  rest. 
Thus  he  died  in  the  same  holy  manner  as  his  brethren,  and  with  full 
confidence  in  God.     At  last  the  mother  also  suffered  death. 

[A.  M.  3838.  Ant.  J.  C.  IGO.]— Mattalhias,  before  he  died,  sent  for  his 
five  sons,  and  after  exhorting  theui  to  fight  valiantly  for  the  law  of  God 
against  their  persecutors,  he  a|)pointed  Judas  for  their  general,  and 
Si:non  as  j)resident  of  tlie  council.  He  afterwards  died,  and  was  interred 
at  Modin,  in  the  burying-place  of  his  ancestors,  much  regretted  and 
lamenU'd  by  all  the  faithful  Isralites.  Antioches,  finding  that  Paulus 
jTlmilius  after  having  defeated  Perseus  and  conquered  Macedonia,  had 
soletiinized  games  in  the  city  of  Amphipolis,  situated  on  the  river  Stry- 
mon,  was  desirous  of  doing  the  same  at  Daphne  near  Antioch.  He 
appointed  the  time  for  them,  sent  lo  all  places  to  invite  spectators,  and 
drew  together  prodigious  multitudes.  -The  games  were  celebrated  with 
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incredible  pomp,  oost  immense  sums,  and  lasted  seTeral  days.  The  part  he 
there  acted  fluring  the  whole  time,  answered  in  every  respect  to  the  cha- 
racter given  of  him  by  Daniel,  who  calls  him  a  vile  or  conl«inptible  person, 
as  I  have  said  elsewhere.  He  there  committed  so  many  extravagant 
actions  before  that  infinite  multitude  of  people,  assembled  from  different 
parts  of  the  earth,  that  he  became  the  laughing-stock  of  them  all:  and 
many  of  them  were  so  much  disgusted,  that,  to  prevent  their  being- 
spectators  of  a  conduct  so  unworthy  a  prince,  and  so  repugnant  to  the 
rules  of  modesty  and  decorum,  they  refused  to  go  any  more  to  the  feasts 
to  wliich  he  invited  them. 

He  had  scarce  ended  the  solemnization  of  these  games,  when  Tiberius 
Grajcchus  arrived  as  ambassador  from  the  Romans,^in  order  to  have  an 
eye  on  Antiochus's  actions.  That  prince  gave  him  so  polite  and  friendly 
a  reception,  that  the  ambassador  not  only  laid  aside  all  suspicion  with 
regard  to  him,  and  did  not  perceive  that  he  retained  any  resentment  for 
'What  had  happened  in  Alexandria,  but  even  blamed  those  who  h,ad  sprsad 
such  reports  of  him.  And  indeed  Antiochus,  besides  other  civilities, 
quitted  his  palace  to  make  room  for  Tiberius  Gracchus  and  his  train, 
and  was  even  going  to  resign  his  crown  to  him.  The  ambassador  ought 
to  have  been  politician  enough  to  suspect  all  these  civilities ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  Anfochus  was  meditating,  at  that  time,  how  he  might  best 
revenge  himself  of  the  Romans  ;  but  he  disguised  bis  sentiments,  in 
order  to  gain  time,  and  to  be  the  better  able  to  cary  on  his  preparations. 

Whilst  Antiochus  was  amusing  himself  with  celebrating  gauies  at 
Daphne,  Judas  was  acting  a  very  different  part  in  Judea.  After  liaving 
levied  an  army,  he  fortified  the  cities,  rebuilt  the  fortresses,  threw  strong 
g:arrisons  into  them,  and  thereby  awed  the  wliole  country.  Apollouius, 
who  was  governor  of  Samaria  undej  Antiochus,  thought  he  should  be 
able  to  check  his  progress  and  accordingly  marched  directly  against  him. 
However,  Judas  defeated  him,  killed  him,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of 
his  troops.  Seron,  another  commander,  who  had  flattered  himself  with 
the  hopes  of  revenging  the  affront  his  master  had  received,  met  with  the 
same  fate  as  ApoUonius,  and  like  him  ^tas  also  defeated  and  killed  in 
the  battle. 

When  news  was  brought  to  Antiochus  of  this  double  defeat,  he  was 
exasperated  to  fury.  Immediately  he  assembled  all  his  troops,  wliich 
formed  a  mighty  army,  and  determined  to  destroy  the  whole  Jewish  na- 
tion, and  to  settle  other  people  in  their  country.  But  when  his  troops 
were  to  be  paid,  he  had  not  sufficient  sums  in  his  coffers,  having  exhausted 
them  in  the  foolish  expenses  he  had  lately  been  at.  For  want  of  money 
he  was  obliged  to  suspend  the  vengeance  he  meditated  against  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  and  all  the  plans  he  had  formed  for  the  immediate  execution 
of  that  design. 

He  had  squandered  immense  sums  on  the  games.  Bes-iJes  this,  lie  had 
been  extravagantly  profuse  in  every  other  respect,  particularly  in  the 
presents  he  bestowed  on  private  persons  and  whole  bodies  of  nun.  He 
would  often  throw  hands-full  of  money  among  his  attendants  and  others  ; 
sometimes  seasonably  enough,  but  most  frequently  without  sense  or 
reason.  On  these  occasions  he  verified  what  the  prophet  Daniel  had 
foretold  of  him,  tliat  he  should  'scatter  ain"ng  llum  the  prey  and  spoil 
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of  Hchcs  :'•  and  the  author  of  the  Maccabees  8ays,+  that  ho  had  been 
exceedingly  liberal,  and  had  '  abounded  above  the  kings  that  were  before 
him.'  We  are  told  by  Athenaeus,  that  the  funds  vvliich  enabled  him  to 
defray  so  prodigious  an  expense  were,  first,  the  spoils  he  had  taken  in 
Egypt,  contrary  to  the  promise  he  had  made  Philoraetor  in  his  minority  ; 
secondly,  the  sums  he  had  raised  among  his  friends,  by  way  of  free  gifts  ; 
lastly  (which  was  the  most  considerable  article),  the  plunder  of  a  great 
number  of  temples,  which  he  had  sacrilegiously  pillaged. 

Besides  the  difficulties  to  which  the  want  of  money  reduced  him,  others 
arose,  according  to  Daniel's  prophecy,  '  from  the  tidings'  which  came 
to  him  'out  of  the  Sast  and  out  of  the  North.'  For  northward,  Artaxias, 
king  of  Armenia,  had  rebelled  against  him  ;  and  Persia,  which  lay  east- 
ward, discontinued  the  regular  payment  of  the  tribute.  There,  as  in 
almost  every  other  part  of  his  dominions,  all  things  seemed  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  occasioned  by  the  new  ordinance  by  which  the  ancient  cus- 
toms of  so  many  of  his  subjects  were  abolished  :  and  those  of  the  Greeks, 
of  which  he  was  ridiculously  fond,  established  in  their  stead.  These 
commotions  occasioned  great  confusion  with  respect  to  the  payments, 
which,  till  then,  had  been  very  regular  throughout  that  vast  and  rich 
empire,  and  had  always  supplied  sums  sufficient  to  defray  the  great  ex- 
pense it  was  necessary  to  incur. 

To  remedy  these  grievances,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  others,  he  re- 
solved to  divide  his  forces  into  two  parts  :  to  give  the  command  of  one 
of  his  armies  to  Lysias,  descended  from  the  blood-royal,  in  order  that  he 
might  subdue  the  Jews  ;  and  to  march  the  other  himself  into  Armenia, 
and  afterwards  into  Persia,  to  regulate  affairs,  and  restore  order  to  those 
provinces.  He  accordingly  left  to  Lysias  the  government  of  all  the 
countries  on  this  side  the  Euphrates  ;  and  the  care  of  his  son's  education, 
who  was  then  only  seven  years  old,  and  who  afterwards  was  called  Anti- 
ochus  Eupator.  After  passing  mount  Taurus,  he  entered  Armenia, 
defeated  Artaxias,  and  took  him  prisoner.  He  marched  from  thence  into 
Persia,  where  he  supposed  he  should  have  no  other  trouble  than  to  re- 
ceive the  tribute  of  that  rich  i«rovince,  and  those  in  its  neighbourhood. 
He  fondly  flattered  himself  that  he  should  there  find  sums  sufficient  to 
fill  his  coffers,  and  reinstate  all  his  affairs  upon  as  good  a  foot  as  ever. 
Whilst  he  was  revolving  all  these  projects,  Lysias  was  meditating  how 
he  might  best  put  in  execution  the  orders  he  had  left  him,  especially 
those  which  related  to  the  Jews.  The  king  had  commanded  him  to 
extirpate  them,  so  as  not  to  leave  one  Hebrew  in  the  country  ;  which  he 
Intended  to  people  with  other  inhabitants,  and  to  distribute  the  lands 
among  them  by  lot.  He  thought  it  necessary  for  him  to  make  the  more 
dispatch  in  this  expedition,  because  advice  was  daily  brought  him  tliat 
the  arms  of  Judas  made  prodigious  progress,  and  increased  in  strength 
by  taking  all  the  fortresses  which  he  approached. 

Philip,  whom  Antiochus  had  left  governor  of  Judea,  seeing  Judas's 
success,  had  sent  expresses  with  advice  of  this  to  Ptolemy  Macron,  go- 
vernor of  Coele-syria  and  Palestine,  on  wliich  Judea  depended;  and  had 
pressed  him,  by  letter,  to  employ  such  measures  as  might  best  support 
the  interests  of  their  common  sovereign  in  this  important  conjuncture. 

•  Dan.  xi.  24.  t  V  Maccab.  iii.  30. 
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Macron  had  c«nimnnlcattMl  his  advices  and  lettdrs  to  Lysins.  A  resolution 
was  therefore  iminedlatoly  taken,  to  send  an  army,  of  wiiich  Pt^emy 
Macron  was  appointed  generalissimo.  Into  Judea.  lie  appointed  Nica- 
nor,  his  intimate  friend,  his  lieutenant-general ;  sent  him  before,  at  the 
head  of  twenty-thousand  men,  with  Gorgias,  a  veteran  officer  of  consum- 
mate experience,  to  assist  him.  AccordiHgly  they  entered  the  country, 
and  were  soon  followed  by  Ptolemy,  witii  the  rest  of  the  forces  intended 
for  that  expedition.  The  army,  after  their  junction,  came  and  encamped 
at  Emmaus,  near  Jerusalem.  It  consisted  of  forty  thousand  foot  and 
seven  thousand  horse. 

Thither  also  repaired  an  army  of  another  kind.  It  consisted  of  mer- 
chants who  came  to  purchase  the  slaves,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would 
certainly  betaken  in  that  war.  Nicanor,  who  had  flattered  himself  with  the 
hopes  oflevying  large  sums  of  money  by  this  means,  sufficient  to  pay  the 
two  thousand  talents*  which  the  king  still  owed  l]n<  Romans,  on  account 
of  the  ancient  treaty  of  Sipylus,  published  a  proclamation  in  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  declaring  tliat  all  the  prisoners  taken  in  that  war 
Should  be  sold,  at  the  rate  of  ninety  for  a  talent. +  A  resolution  indeed 
had  been  taken  to  cut  to  pieces  all  the  men  grown  ;  to  reduce  all  the  rest 
to  a  state  of  captivity;  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  of  the 
latter,  at  the  price  above  mentioned,  would  have  sold  exactly  for  the 
sum  in  question.  The  merchants,  therefore,  finding  this  would  be  a 
very  profitable  article  to  them  (as  it  was  a  very  low  price),  flocked  thither 
in  crowds,  and  brought  considerable  sums  with  them.  We  are  told  tiiat 
a  thousand,  all  of  them  very  considerable  merchants,  arrived  in  tlic 
Syrian  camp  on  tliis  occasion,  without  including  their  domestics,  and  tlie 
persons  that  would  be  wanted  to  look  after  the  captives  they  intended  to 
purchase. 

Judas  and  his  bretliren,  perceiving  tlie  danger  with  which  they  were 
threatened  by  the  approach  of  so  powerful  an  army,  which  they  knew 
had  been  commanrled  to  extirpate  entirely  the  Jewisii  nation,  resolved  to 
make  a  very  vigorous  defence  ;  to  flglit  for  themselves,  their  law  and  their 
liberty;  and  either  to  conquer  or  die  sword  in  hand.  Accordingly  they 
divided  the  six  tlionsand  men  under  their  command  into  four  bodies  of 
fifteen  hundred  men  each.  Judas  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  first,  and 
gave  the  command  of  the  three  otliers  to  his  brethren.  He  afterwards 
marched  them  to  Maspha,  there  to  offer  together  their  prayers  to  God, 
and  to  implore  his  assistance  in  the  extreme  danger  to  which  they  were 
now  exposed.  He  made  choice  of  this  place,  because,  as  Jerusalem 
was  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  the  sanctuary  trodden  down,  they 
could  not  assemble  in  it  to  solemnize  that  religious  act;  and  Maspha 
seemed  the  fittest  place  for  that  purpose,  because  God  was  worshipped 
there  before  the  foundation  of  the  temple. 

Here  are  now  two  armies  ready  to  engage  ;  the  numbers  on  each  side 
very  unequal,  and  the  disposition  of  their  minds  still  more  so.  They 
agree,  however,  in  one  point ;  that  is,  both  are  firmly  persuaded  they 
shall  gain  the  victory  ;  the  one,  because  they  have  a  mighty  army  of 
well-disciplined  troops,  commanded  by  brave  and  experienced  generals  ; 
the  otlier,  because  they  put  tlieir  whole  trust  in  tlie  (lod    of    armies, 

*  About  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
t  A  thousand  crowns. 
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After  proclamation  had  been  made  according  to  the  law,  that  ttiose  who 
had  built  a  house  that  year,  or  married  a  wife,  or  planted  a  vine,  or 
were  afraid,  had  liberty  to  retire ;  Judas's  six  thousand  men  were 
reduced  to  half  that  number.  Nevertheless  this  valiant  captain  of  the 
people  of  God,  resolutely  determined  to  fight  the  mighty  host  of  the 
enetny  with  only  this  handful  of  men,  and  to  leave  the  issue  to  Providence, 
advanced  with  his  few  forces,  encamped  very  near  the  enemy,  and  told 
his  soldiers,  after  having  animated  them  by  all  the  motives  which  the 
present  conjuncture  supplied,  that  he  intended  to  give  the  Syrians  battle 
on  the  morrow,  and  therefore  tiiat  they  must  prepare  for  it.  But  receiv- 
ing advice  that  same  evening,  that  Gorgias  had  been  detached  from  the 
enemy's  camp  witli  five  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  all  chosen 
troops,  and  that  he  was  marching  by  a  by-way,  through  which  the  apos- 
tate Jew  led  hira,  in  order  to  come  and  surprise  his  camp  in  the  night ; 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  frustrating  that  design,  but  even  made  use  of 
the  very  stratagem  which  the  enemy  intended  to  employ  against  him,  and 
was  successsful  in  it;  for,  raising  his  camp  immediately,  and  carrying 
off  all  the  baggage,  he  marched  and  attacked  the  enemy's  camp,  weak- 
ened by  the  best  troops  having  been  detached  from  it ;  and  spread  sucli 
terror  and  confusion  into  every  part  of  it,  that  after  three  thousand 
Syrians  had  been  cut  to  pieces,  the  rest  fled,  and  left  him  the  whole 
plunder  of  their  camp. 

As  Gorgias  was  still  to  be  apprehended,  at  the  head  of  this  formidable 
detachment,  Judas,  like  a  wise  captain,  kept  his  troops  together,  and 
would  not  suffer  them  to  straggle  about  after  plunder,  or  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  till  they  should  have  defeated  that  body  also.  He  was  suc- 
cessful, without  coming  to  a  battle  ;  for  Gorgias,  after  failing  to  meet 
with  Judas  in  his  camp,  and  having  sought  for  him  in  vain  in  the  moun- 
tains, whither  he  supposed  he  had  retired,  withdrew  at  last  into  his  camp, 
and  finding  it  in  flames,  and  tiie  army  routed  and  put  to  flight,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  keep  his  soldiers  in  order ;  so  that  these  threw 
down  their  arms  and  fled  also.  Then  Judas  and  tlie  men  under  his  com- 
mand pursued  them  vigorously,  and  cut  to  pieces  a  greater  number  on 
this  occasion  than  tliey  had  before  dor.e  in  the  camp.  Nine  thousand 
Syrians  were  left  dead  in  the  field,  and  the  greatest  part  of  those  who 
escaped  were  either  maimed  or  wounded. 

After  this  Judas  marched  back  his  soldiers,  in  order  to  plunder  the 
camp,  where  they  met  with  immense  booty ;  and  great  numbers  of  those 
who  were  come  as  to  a  fair,  to  buy  the  captive  Jews,  were  themselves 
takeR  prisoners  and  sold.  The  next  day,  being  the  sabbatli,  was  kept 
in  the  most  religious  manner.  The  Hebrews,  on  that  occasion,  gave 
themselves  up  to  a  holy  joy,  and  returned  a  solemn  thankgiving  to  God 
for  the  great  and  signal  deliverance  he  iiad  wrought  in  their  favour. 

We  have  here  a  sensible  image  of  the  feeble  opposition  which  an  arm 
of  flesh  is  able  to  make  against  tliat  of  the  Almighty,  on  whom  alone  the 
fate  of  battles  depends.  It  is  evident  that  Judas  was  fully  sensible  of 
his  own  weakness.  '  How  can  we,'  says  he  to  the  Almighty  before  the 
battle,  '  stand  before  them,  unless  thou  thyself  assistest  us  ?'  And  it  is 
as  evident  that  he  was  no  less  firmly  persuaded  of  the  success  of  his 
arms.  '  The  v'ictory,'  he  had  said  before,  '  does  not  depend  on  the 
number  of  soldiers,  but  it  is  from  Heaven  that  all  our  strength  comes.' 
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But  although  Judas  had  so  entire  a  confidence  in  Ood,  he  employs  all 

those  expedients  wiiich  the  most  experienced  and  bravest  general  could 
use,  in  order  to  obtain  the  victory.  How  excellent  a  pattern  have  we 
here  for  generals  !  to  pray  with  humility,  because  all  things  depend  on 
God;  and  to  act  with  vigour,  as  if  all  things  depended  on  man. — We 
still  possess  (thanks  to  the  Almighty)  generals  who  glory  in  entertaining 
such  thoughts  ;  and  who,  at  the  head  of  great  armies,  composed  of  as 
brave  soldiers  as  ever  were,  as  well  as  of  officers  and  commanders  of  an 
almost  unparalleled  courage  and  zeal,  do  not  rely  on  all  thos»  human 
advantages,  but  solely  on  the  protection  of  the  God  of  armies. 

Judas,  encouraged  by  the  important  victory  he  had  gained,  and  rein- 
forced by  a  great  number  of  troops  whom  this  success  brought  to  him, 
employed  the  advantage  which  this  gave  him  to  distress  the  rest  of  his 
enemies.  Knowing  that  Timotheus  and  Bacchides,  two  of  Antiochus's 
lieutenants,  were  raising  troops  to  fight  him,  he  marched  against  them, 
defeated  them  in  a  great  battle,  and  killed  upwards  of  twenty  thousand 
of  their  men. 

Lysias  hearing  of  llic  ill  success  which  Antiochus's  arms  had  met  with 
in  Judea,  and  the  great  losses  he  had  sustained  in  that  country,  was  va 
great  astonishment  and  perplexity.  However,  knowing  that  the  king 
had  a  strong  desire  to  extirpate  that  nation,  he  made  mighty  preparations 
for  a  new  expedition  against  the  Jews.  Accordingly  he  levied  an  array 
of  sixty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse,  all  chosen  troops,  and 
l)ulting  himself  at  their  head,  he  marched  into  Judea,  firmly  resolved  to 
lay  waste  the  whole  country,  and  to  destroy  all  the  inhabitants.  He  en- 
camped at  Bethsura,  a  city  standing  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Idumsea.  Judas  advanced  towards  him  at  the  head  of 
ten  thousand  men  ;  and  fully  persuaded  that  the  Lord  would  assist  him, 
he  engaged  the  enemy  with  this  disproportionate  body  of  troops,  killed 
five  thousand  of  them,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  Lysias,  dismayed  at 
the  surprising  valour  of  Judas's  soldiers,  vho  fought  with  intrepid  cou- 
rage, determined  to  conquer  or  die,  led  back  his  defeated  army  to  An- 
tioeh  ;  intending,  nevertheless,  to  come  and  attack  them  again  the  next 
year  with  a  still  more  powerful  body  of  forces. 

Judas,  being  left  master  of  the  country  by  the  retreat  of  Lysias,  took 
advantage  of  this  interval  of  rest,  and  marched  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
recovered  the  sanctuary  from  the  heathens,  purified  and  dedicated  it  again 
to  the  service  of  God.  This  solemn  dedication  continued  for  eight  days, 
which  were  spent  in  thanksgiving  for  the  deliverance  that  God  had 
vouchsafed  them  ;  and  it  was  ordained  that  the  anniversary  of  it  should 
be  solemnized  every  year.  The  neighbouring  nations,  jealous  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  Jews,  made  a  league  to  destroy  them,  and  resolved  to 
join  Antiochus,  in  order  to  extirpate  that  people. 

This  prince  was  then  in  Persia,  levying  the  tribute  which  had  not 
been  paid  regularly.  He  was  informed  that  Elymais  was  thought  to 
abound  with  riches  ;  and  especially,  that  in  a  temple  of  that  city,  which 
according  to  Polybius  was  dedicated  to  Diana,  and  to  Venus  according 
to  Appian,  prodigious  sums  were  laid  '.ip.  He  went  thither  with  a 
design  to  take  the  city,  and  plunder  the  temple,  as  he  had  before  done  to 
Jerusalem;  but  his  design  having  been  discovered,  the  country  people 
and   the  inhabitants  of  the  city   took   up  arms  to  defend  their  temple. 
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and  gave  him  a  shameful  rcpulsi;.     Antiochus,  enraged  at  this  disgrace, 
withdrew  to  Ecbatana. 

To  add  to  this  affliction,  news  was  there  brought  him  of  the  defeat  of 
Nicanor  and  Timotheus  in  Judea.  In  the  Tiolence  of  his  rage  he  set  out 
with  all  possible  expedition,  in  order  to  make  that  nation  feel  the  dread- 
ful I'ffecis  of  his  wrath  ;  venting  nothing  but  menaces  on  his  march,  and 
breathing  (mly  final  ruin  and  destruction.  Advancing  in  this  disposition 
towards  Babylonia,  which  was  in  his  way,  fresh  expresses  came  to  him 
with  advice  of  Lysias's  defeat,  and  also  that  the  Jews  had  retaken  the 
temple,  thrown  down  the  altars  and  idols  which  he  had  set  up  in  them, 
and  re-established  their  ancient  worship.  At  this  news  his  fury  increased. 
Immediately  he  commands  his  coachman  to  drive  with  the  utmost  speed, 
in  order  that  he  might  sooner  have  an  opportunity  of  fully  satiating  his 
vengeance  ;  threatening  to  make  Jerusalem  the  burying  place  of  the  whole 
Jewish  nation,  and  not  to  leave  one  single  inhabitant  in  it.  He  had 
scarce  uttered  that  blasphemous  expression,  when  he  was  struck  by  the 
hand  of  God.  He  was  seized  with  incredible  pains  in  his  bowels,  and 
the  most  excessive  pangs  of  the  cholic.  '  Thus  the  murderer  and  blas- 
phemer,' says  the  author  of  the  Maccabees,  '  having  suffered  most 
grievously,  as  lie  treated  other  men,  so  died  he  a  miserable  death. 

But  still  his  pride  was  not  abated  by  this  first  shock  ;  so  far  from  it, 
that  suffering  himself  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  wild  transports  of  his 
fury,  and  breathing  nothing  but  vengeance  against  the  Jews,  he  gave 
orders  for  proceeding  with  all  possible  speed  in  the  journey.  But  as  his 
horses  were  running  forwards  impetuously,  he  fell  from  his  chariot,  and 
thereby  bruised,  in  a  grievous  manner,  every  part  of  his  body  ;  so  that 
his  attendants  were  forced  to  put  him  into  a  litter,  where  he  suffered 
inexpressible  torments.  Worms  crawled  from  every  part  of  him ;  his 
flesh  fell  away  piece-meal  ;  and  the  stench  was  so  great,  that  it  became 
intolerable  to  the  whole  army.  Being  himself  unable  to  bear  it.  '  It  is 
meet,  says  he,  '  to  be  subject  unto  God  ;  and  man,  who  is  mortal,  should 
not  think  of  himself  as  if  he  were  a  god.'*  Acknowledging  that  it  was 
the  hand  of  the  God  of  Israel  which  struck  him,  because  of  the  calamities 
lie  had  brought  upon  Jerusalem,  he  promises  to  exert  the  utmost  libe- 
rality towards  his  chosen  people  ;  to  enrich  with  precious  gifts  the  holy 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  had  plundered  ;  to  furnish,  from  his  re- 
venues, the  sums  necessary  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  sacrifices  ; 
to  turn  Jew  hinistlf;  and  to  travel  into  every  part  of  the  world  in  order 
to  publish  the  power  of  the  Almighty.  He  hoped  he  should  calm  his 
wralli  by  these  mighty  promises,  which  the  violence  of  his  present  afflic- 
tion anti  the  fear  of  future  torments,  extorted  from  his  mouth,  but  not 
from  his  heart.  But,  adds  the  author  of  the  Maccabees  ;  'This  wicked 
person  vowed  unto  the  Lord,  who  now  no  more  would  have  mercy  upon 
him.'+  And  indeed  tliis  murderer  and  blasphemer  (these  are  the  names 
whicli  this  urittr  substitutes  in  the  place  of  illustrious,  which  men  had 
bestowtd  <ui  lliat  prince),  being  struck  in  a  dreadful  manner,  and  treated 
as  he  trialed  others,  finished  an  impious  life  by  a  miserable  death.J 

*  ■2  ^Maceab.  ix.  12.  t  2  INIaccab.  ix.  13. 

J  Pi>!\hiii-.  allesis  the  truth  of  this,  and  relates  that  Antiochus  was 
frouldfd  uilh  a  p<r|i«tiial  delirium;  imag^ining  that  spectres  stood  conti- 
nually before  him,  rrproachtiig  him  wifh  his  crimes.    This  historian. 
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Before  he  expired,  he  si'ut  for  Philip  who  had  been  brought  up  with 
him  from  his  infancy,  and  was  his  favourite  ;  andbestowed  on  him  the 
regency  of  Syria  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  then  nine  years  of  age. 
He  put  into  his  hands  tl»e  diadem,  the  sial  of  the  empire,  and  all  the 
other  ensigns  of  royalty  ;  exhorting  him  especially,  to  employ  his  ut- 
most endeavours  to  give  him  such  an  education  as  would  best  teach  hira 
the  art  of  reigning,  and  of  governing  his  subjects  with  justice  and  mo- 
deration. Few  princes  give  such  instructions  to  their  children  till  they 
are  near  their  end:  and  that,  after  having  set  them  a  quite  different  ex- 
ample during  their  whole  lives.  Philip  caused  the  king's  body  to  be 
conveyed  to  Antioch,     This  prince  had  reigned  eleven  years. 

SECT.  IV.— PROPHECIES  OF  DANIEL. 

As  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  people  of 
God,  who  formed  the  Jewish  Church,  and  was  at  the  same  time  the  type 
of  the  Antichrist,  who  in  after-ages  was  to  afflict  the  Christian  Church  ; 
Daniel  details  much  more  fully  his  prophecy  respecting  this  prince, 
than  those  which  relate  to  any  other  of  whom  he  makes  mention.  This 
prophecy  consists  of  two  parts  ;  one  of  which  relates  to  his  wars  in  Egypt, 
and  the  other  to  the  persfcution  carried  on  by  him  against  the  Jews. 
We  shall  treat  these  seperately,  and  unite  together  the  various  places 
where  mention  is  made  of  them. 

1.    THE    WA.RS    OF    ANTIOCHUS    EPIPJTANEa    AGAINST    EGYPT,    FOHETOLD 
BY    DANIEL    THE    PROPHET. 

'And  in  his,'  Seleucus  Philopator's,  '  estate  shall  stand  up  a  vile  per- 
son, to  whom  they  shall  notgive  the  honour  of  the  kingdom  :  but  he  shall 
come  in  peacably,  and  obtain  the  kingdom  by  flatteries.'*  This  verse, 
which  points  out  the  accession  of  Antiochus  to  the  crown,  has  been 
already  explained. 

'  And  with  the  arms  of  a  flood  shall  they,'  the  Syrians,  ♦  be  overflown 
before  him,'t  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  '  and  shall  be  broken  ;  yea,  also  the 
prince  of  the  covenant.'  Heliodorus,  the  murderer  of  Seleucus  and  his 
adherents,  as  also  those  of  the  Egyptian  king,  who  had  formed  designs 
against  Syria,  were  defeated  by  the  forces  of  Attalus  and  Eumenes,  and 
dispersed  by  the  arrival  of  Antiochus,  whose  presence  disconcerted  all 
their  projects.  By  the  '  prince  of  the  covenant,'  we  may  suppose  to  be 
meant,  either  Heliodorus,  the  ringleader  of  the  conspirators,  who  had 
killed  Seleucus  ;  or  rather  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  king  of  Egypt,  who  lost 
his  life  by  a  conspiracy  of  his  own  subjects,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was 
meditating  a  war  against  Syria.  Thus  Providence  removed  this  powerful 
adversary,  to  make  way  for  Antiochus,  and  raise  him  to  the  throne. 

It  appears  that  the  propliet,  in  the  following  verses,  points  out  clearly 
enough  the  four  different  expeditions  of  Antiochus  into  Egypt. 

ANTIOCHUS'S    FIRST    EXPEDITION    INTO    EGYPT. 

'And  after  the  league  made  with  hira,'  with  Ptolemy  Philometor  his 
nephew,  king  of  Egypt,  he  shall  work  deceitfully  ;  for  he  shall  come  up 

who  was  unacquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  assigns  as  tlie  cause  of  this 
punishment,  the  sacrilegious  attempt  formed  by  this  prince  against  the 
temple  of  Diana  in  Elymais. — Polyb.  in  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  1-1-5. 
*  Dan.  xi.  21.  t  Ver.  T^. 
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and  shall  become  strong  with  a  small  people.'*  Andochus,  though  he 
was  already  determined  on  the  war,  still  assumed  a  specious  appearance 
of  friendship  for  the  king  of  Egypt.  He  even  sent  Apollonius  to  Mem- 
phis, to  be  present  at  the  banquet  given  on  occasion  of  that  prince's 
coronation,  as  a  proof  that  k  it  was  agreeable  to  him.  Nevertheless, 
soon  after,  on  pretence  of  defending  his  nephew,  he  marched  into  Egypt 
with  a  '  small  army,'  in  comparison  of  those  which  he  levied  afterwards. 
Tlie  battle  was  fought  near  Pelftsiura.  Antiochus  was  '  strong'  that  is, 
victorious  :  and  afterwards  returned  to  Tyre.  Such  was  th»  end  of  his 
first  expedition. 

ANTIOCHUS'S    SECOND    EXPEDITION    INTO    EGYPT. 

'  He  shall  enter  peaceably  even  upon  the  fattest  places  of  the  province 
(Egypt),  and  he  shall  do  that  which  his  fathers  have  not  done,  nor  his 
fathers'  fathers  ;  he  shall  scatter  among  them  (his  troops)  the  prey  and 
spoil  and  riches  ;  yea,  and  he  shall  forecast  his  devices  against  the  strong 
holds,  even  for  a  time.f 

'  And  he  shall  stir  up  his  power  and  his  courage  against  the  king  of 
the  South  (of  Egypt)  with  a  great  army,  and  the  king  of  the  South  shall 
be  stirred  up  to  battle  with  a  very  great  and  mighty  army  ;  but  he  shall 
not  stand,  for  they  shall  forecast  devices  against  him. J 

'  Yea,  they  that  feed  of  the  portion  of  his  (the  king  of  Egypt's)  meat, 
shall  destroy  him,  and  his  army  shall  overflow  ;  and  many  shall  fall 
down  slain. '^ 

In  these  three  verses  appear  the  principal  characters  of  Antiochus's 
«econd  expedition  into  Egypt;  his  mighty  armies,  his  rapid  conquests, 
the  rich  spoils  he  carried  from  thence,  and  the  dissimulation  and  treachery 
he  began  to  put  in  practice  towards  Ptolemy. 

Antiochus,  after  employing  the  whole  winter  in  making  preparations 
for  a  second  expedition  into  Egypt,  invaded  it  both  by  sea  and  land,  the 
instant  the  season  would  permit.  '  Wherefore  he  entered  into  Egyjit 
with  a  great  multitude,  with  cliariots,  and  elephants,  and  horsemen,  and 
a  great  navy.  And  made  war  against  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt:  but 
Ptolemy  was  afraid  of  him,  and  fled  ;  and  many  were  wounded  to  death. 
Thus  they  got  the  strong  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  he  took  the 
spoils  thereof.'ll 

Daniel,  some  verses  after,  is  more  minute  and  circumstantial  in  bis 
prophecy  of  this  event. 

'  And  at  the  time  of  the  end  shall  the  king  of  the  South  push  at  him 
(Ptolemy  is  here  meant)  :  and  the  king  of  the  North  (Antiochus)  shall 
come  against  him  like  a  whirlwind,  with  chariots  and  with  horsemen, 
and  with  many  ships ;  and  he  shall  enter  into  the  countries,  and  shall 
overflow  and  pass  over.^ 

'He  shall  enter  also  into  the  glorious  land,  and  many  countrlesshall 
be  overthrown  :  but  he  shall  escape  out  of  his  hand.** 

'  He  shall  stretch  forth  his  hand  also  upon  the  countries,  and  the  land 
of  Egypt  shall  not  escape.tt 

'But  he  shall  have  power  over  the  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
over  the  precious  things  of  Egypt. 'JJ 

•Dan.  xi,23.  t  Ver.  24.  }  Ver. '26.  §  Ver.  26.  (|  1  Maccab.  i. 
17,18,19.       ^Dan.  xi.40,       **Ver.  41.        tt  Ver.  42.       J*  Ver  48, 
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If  we  compare  the  relation  given  by  Ibe  author  of  the  Maccabees  with 
Daniel's  prophecy,  we  find  a  perfect  resemblance,  except  that  the  pro- 
phet is  even  more  clear  and  particular  than  the  historian. 

Diodorus  relates,*  that  Antiochus,  after  this  victory,  conquered  all 
Egypt,  or  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  it :  for  all  the  cities,  Alexandria 
excepted,  opened  their  gates  to  the  conqueror.  He  subdued  Egypt  with 
an  astonishing  rapidity,  and  did  that  '  which  his  forefathers  had  not  done, 
nor  his  fathers'  fathers. + 

Ptolemy  either  surrendered  himself,  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  Antiochus, 
who  at  first  treated  him  with  kindness  ;  had  but  one  table  with  him  ; 
seemed  to  be  greatly  concerned  for  his  welfare,  and  left  him  the  peace- 
able possession  of  his  kingdom,  reserving  to  himself  Pelusium,  which 
was  the  key  of  it.  For  Antiochus  assumed  this  appearance  of  friendship 
with  no  other  view  than  to  have  the  better  opportunity  of  ruining  him. 
*  They  that  feed  of  the  portion  of  his  meat  shall  destroy  him.'| 

Antiochus  did  not  make  a  long  stay  in  Egypt  at  that  time;  the  news 
which  was  brought  of  the  general  revolt  of  the  Jews,  obliging  him  to 
march  against  them.  In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria, 
offended  at  Philometor  for  having  concluded  an  alliance  with  Antiochus, 
raised  Euergetes,  his  younger  brother,  to  the  throne  in  his  stead.  An- 
tiochus, who  had  advice  of  what  had  passed  in  Alexandria,  took  this 
opportunity  to  return  into  Egypt,  upon  pretext  of  restoring  the  dethroned 
monarch,  but  in  reality  to  make  himself  absolute  master  of  the  kingdom. 

ANTIOCIIUS'S    THIRD   EXPEDITION    INTO    EGYPT. 

'  And  both  these  kings'  hearts  sliall  be  to  do  mischief;  and  they  shall 
speak  lies  at  one  table  ;  but  it  shall  not  prosper  :  for  yet  the  end  shall 
be  at  the  time  appointed. § 

'Then  shall  he  (Antiochus)  return  into  his  land  with  great  riches. 'U 
Antiochus's  third  expedition  could  scarce  be  pointed  out  more  clearly. 
That  prince,  hearing  that  the  Alexandrians  had  raised  Euergetes  to  the 
throne,  returned  to  Egypt  upon  the  specious  pretence  of  restoring  Philo- 
metor :  '  Per  honestam  speciem  majoris  Ptolemsei  reducendi  in  regnum.'H 
After  having  overcome  the  Alexandrians  in  a  sea-fight  at  Pelusium,  he  laid 
siege  to  Alexandria.  But  finding  the  inhabitants  made  a  strong  opposi- 
tion, he  was  contented  with  making  himself  again  master  of  the  rest  of 
Egypt,  in  the  name  of  his  nephew,  in  whose  behalf  he  pretended  to  have 
drawn  the  sword: — '  Cui  regnum  qua;ri  suis  viribus  simulabat"'** 
They  were  then  at  Memphis,  at  the  same  table,  and  behaved  towards 
one  another  with  all  the  outward  marks  of  a  sincere  friendship.  The 
uncle  seemed  to  have  his  nephew's  interest  at  heart,  and  the  nephew  to 
repose  the  highest  confidence  in  his  uncle  ;  but  all  this  was  mere  show 
and  outside,  both  dissembling  their  real  sentiments.  The  uncle  endea- 
voured to  crush  his  nephew  ;  '  Cui  regnum  quseri  suis  viribus  siraulabat, 
ut  mox  victorem  aggrederelur  ;'tt  and  the  nephew,  who  saw  through  this 
design,  'voluntatis  ejus  non  ignarus,'  strove  immediately  to  be  reconciled 
to  his  brother.  Thus  did  neither 'prosper'  in  deceiving  of  the  other  : 
nothing  was  yet  determined,  and  Antiochus  returned  into  Syria. 

♦  In  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  3^0.  +  ")an.  xi.  24.  X  Ver.  26. 

^  Dan.  xi.27.  ||  Ver.  28.  •!  Liv.  1.  xliv.  n.  19. 

••  Liv.l.  xlv.  n.  11.     nitron,  in  D?niel.  ft  Liv.  1.  xlv.  n.  1 1. 
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ANTIOCHUS'S   FOURTH    EXPEDITION    INTO    EGYPT. 

'  At  the  time  appointed  he  shall  return  and  come  toward  the  South, 
but  it  shall  not  be  as  the  former,  or  as  the  latter.* 

'  For  the  ships  of  Chittim  shall  come  against  him.  Therefore  he  shall 
be  grieved  and  return,  and  have  indignation  against  the  holy  covenant.'t 

Advice  being  brought  Antiochus,  that  the  two  brothers  were  reconciled, 
he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  declared  publicly,  that  he  intended  to  conquer 
Egypt  for  himself.  And,  to  support  his  pretensions,  '  he  returned  towards 
the  South,'  that  is,  into  Egypt,  but  was  not  so  successful  in  this  expe- 
dition as  before.  As  he  was  advancing  forward  to  besiege  Alexandria, 
Popilius  and  the  other  Roman  ambassadors,  who  were  on  board  a  fleet 
composed  of  Macedonian  or  Greek  ships,  (for  this  the  Hebrew  word 
Chittim  signifies,)  which  they  found  at  Delos,  obliged  hira  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  and  leave  Egypt.  He  obeyed  ;  but '  was  grieved  and  returned, 
and  had  indignation  against  the  holy  covenant,'  and  the  city  and  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  as  will  be  presently  seen.  Had  the  prophet  been  eye  wit- 
ness to  this  event,  would  it  have  been  possible  for  him  to  point  it  out  in 
a  clearer  and  more  exact  manner? 

2.    CRUEL     PERSECUTIONS     EXERCISED      BY      ANTIOCHUS      AHAINST      THE 
JEWS,    AND    FORETOLD    BY    THE    PROPHET    DANIEL. 

I  have  mentioned  and  explained,  in  another  place,  the  account  which 
Daniel  the  prophet  gives  of  Alexander  the  Great's  reign,  and  those  of 
his  four  successors. 

'Behold  a  he-goat  came  from  the  West,  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
and  touched  not  the  ground. 'J  Is  it  possible  to  denote  more  plainly  the 
rapidity  of  Alexander's  conquests?  'The  he-goat  waxed  very  great; 
and  when  he  was  strong,  the  great  horn  was  broken ;  and  for  it  came  up 
four  notable  ones  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven. '§  These  are  Alex- 
ander's four  successors.  'And  out  of  one  of  them  came  forth  a  little 
horn,  which  waxed  exceeding  great,  toward  the  South,  and  toward  the 
East,  and  toward  the  pleasant  land.'||  This  is  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who  gained  several  victories  towards  the  South  and  the  East,  and  who 
strongly  opposed  the  army  of  the  Lord  and  the  Jewish  people,  of  whom 
God  was  the  strength  and  the  protector. 

The  prophet  afterwards  points  out  the  war  which  Epiphanes  pro- 
claimed against  the  people  of  God,  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  his  laws  and 
his  temple. 

'  And  it  waxed  great,  (the  horn,)  oven  to  the  host  of  heaven,  and  it 
cast  down  some  of  the  host,  and  of  the  stars  to  the  ground,  and  stamped 
upon  them, ^  Yea,  he  magnified  himself  even  to  the  prince  of  the  host 
(to  God) :  and  by  him  the  daily  sacrifice  was  taken  away,  and  the  place 
of  his  sanctuary  was  cast  down.**  And  a  host  was  given  him  against 
the  daily  sacrifice  by  reason  of  transgression,  and  it  cast  down  the  truth 
to  the  ground,  and  it  practised  and  prospered. 'tt 

Daniel  gives  still  greater  extent  to  the  same  prophecy  in  his  eleventh 
chapter. 

'His  heart  siiall  be  against  the  holy  covenant :  and  he  shall  do  exploits. 
He  shall  return,  and  have  indignation  against  the  holy  covendnt.':J;J 

*  Dan.  xi.  29.         t  Ver.  30.         X  ^^»-  ''>••  ^'         §  ^^^'  ^-        W  ^^^'  ^' 
^  Ver.  10.       *•  Ver.  II.       ft  Ver.  12.       t$  Dan.  xi.  28—30. 
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During  tlie  siege  of  Alexandria,  a  report  had  prevailed  that  Antlochus 
was  dead,  and  the  Jews  had  been  accused  of  expressing  great  joy  at  it. 
He  thereupon  marched  to  their  city,  stormed  it,  and  exercised  all  the 
barbarity  that  his  fury  could  suggest.  About  forty  thousand  men*  were 
killed  in  the  compass  of  three  days,  and  the  same  number  sold  as  slaves. 
Antiochus  went  into  the  temple,  polluted  it,  and  carried  off  all  the  Tessels, 
treasures,  and  rich  ornaments. 

After  Popilius  had  forced  him  to  leave  Egypt,  he  turned  the  fury  with 
which  he  was  inflamed  upon  that  occasion  against  the  Jews.  He  sent 
ApoUonius  into  Judea,  with  orders  to  kill  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing, 
arms,  and  to  sell  the  women  and  children.  Accordingly,  ApoUonius  made- 
dreadful  havoc  in  Jerusalem,  set  fire  to  the  city,  beat  down  the  walls,  and 
carried  the  women  and  children  into  captivity. 

'He  shall  return,  and  have  intelligence  with  them  that  forsake  the 
holy  covenant.  And  arms  shall  stand  on  his  part,  and  they  shall  pollute 
the  sanctuary  of  strength,  and  shall  take  away  the  daily  sacrifice,  and 
they  shall  set  up  the  abomination  that  maketli  desolate.  And  such  as  do 
wickedly  against  the  covenant,  shall  he  corrupt  by  flatteries.' 

Antiochus  declared  openly  for  all  those  who  should  renounce  the  law. . 
Having  published  an  ordinance,  by  which  all  the  Jews  in  general  were 
commanded,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  change  their  religion,  he  sent  some 
officers  to  Jerusalem,  ordering  them  to  pollute  the  temple,  and  abolish 
the  worship  of  the  Most  High.  They  accordingly  dedicated  this  temple 
to  Jupiter  Olympius,  and  placed  his  statue  in  it.  They  raised  in  every 
part  of  the  city  profane  temples  and  altars,  where  they  forced  the  Jews 
to  offer  sacrifices,  and  eat  of  meats  sacrificed  to  idols.  Many,  from  the 
dread  of  the  torture,  seemed  to  comply  in  all  things  required  of  them  ; 
and  even  prompted  others  to  imitate  their  dissimulation  in  order  to  coun- 
tenance their  base  apostasy. 

'And  such  as  do  wickedly  against  the  covenant,  shall  he  (Antiochus), 
corrupt  by  flatteries  ;  but  the  people  that  do  know  their  God,  shall  be 
strong  and  do  exploits. 'f  This  manifestly  points  at  old  Eleazar,  the 
seven  Maccabees,  and  their  mother,  and  a  great  number  of  other  Jews^ 
who  courageously  opposed  the  impious  orders  of  the  king. 

*  And  they  that  understand  among  the  people,  shall  instruct  many  :  yet 
they  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  and  by  flame,  by  captivity,  and  by  spoil, 
many  days.'l    This  relates  chiefly  to  Mattathias  and  his  sons. 

•Now  when  they  shall  fall,  they  shall  be  holpen  with  a  little  help  : 
but  many  shall  cleave  to  them  with  flatteries. '§  Mattathias  and  Judas 
Maccabeus  supported  tiie  distressed  nation,  and  the  almost  universally 
abandoned  religion,  with  so  small  a  number  of  forces,  that  we  can  con- 
sider the  success  which  the  Almighty  gave  their  arms  no  otherwise  than 
as  a  miracle.  Their  troops  grew  more  numerous  by  degrees,  and  after- 
wards formed  a  very  considerable  body. 

'  And  some  of  them  of  understanding  shall  fall,  to  try  them,  and  to 
purge,  and  to  make  them  while,  even  to  the  time  of  the  end,  because  it  is 
yet  for  a  time  appointed. '||  The  sufferings  and  death  of  those  who  sted- 
fastly  refused  to  obey  the  king's  decree  was  their  glory  and  triumph. 

•  We  are  told  in  the  Maccabees,  tiiat  it  was  twice  this  number, 
t  Dan.xi.32.         t  Ver.  33.         §  Ver.  34.         ||  Ver.  35. 
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•And  the  king  shall  do  according  to  his  will,  and  he  shall  exalt  him- 
self, and  magnify  himself  above  every  god,  and  shall  speak  marvellous 
things  against  the  God  of  gods,  and  shall  prosper  till  the  indignation  (of 
God)  be  accomplished  :    for  that  that  is  determined  shall  be  done.* 

'  Neither  shall  he  regard  the  god  of  his  fathers,  nor  the  desire  of 
women,  nor  regard  any  god  :  for  he  shall  magnify  himself  above  all.'+ 
Epiphanes  ridiculed  all  religions.  He  plundered  the  temples  of  Greece, 
and  wanted  to  rob  that  of  Elymais.  He  exercised  his  impious  fury 
chiefly  against  Jerusalem  and  the  Jews,  and  almost  without  any  resist- 
ance. The  Almighty  seemed  to  wink  for  a  time  at  all  the  abominations 
which  were  committed  in  his  temple,  till  his  wrath  against  his  people 
was  satisfied. 

'  But  tidings  out  of  the  East,  and  out  of  tlie  North,  shall  trouble  him : 
therefore  he  shall  go  forth  with  great  fury  to  destroy,  and  utterly  to 
make  away  many.'J 

Antiochus  was  troubled  when  news  was  brought  him,  that  the  provinces 
of  the  East,  and  Artaxias  king  of  Armenia  towards  the  North,  were  in 
arms,  and  going  to  throw  off  his  yoke. 

Tacitus  tells  us,§  that  when  Antiochus  had  formed  a  resolution  to  force 
the  Jews  to  change  their  religion,  and  embrace  that  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Parthians  had  revolted  from  Antiochus.  Before  he  set  out  for  the  pro- 
vinces on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  he  gave  Lysias,  whom  he 
appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  his  absence,  half  his  army;  com- 
manding him  to  extirpate  all  the  Jews  and  to  settle  other  nations  in 
their  country. 

'  He  shall  plant  the  tabernacles  of  his  palace  [in  Apadnojl]  between 
the  seas  in  the  glorious  mountain  [of  Zabi]  ;  yet  he  shall  come  to  his 
end,  and  none  shall  help  him.'^  The  former  part  of  this  verse,  which  is 
translated  literally  froni  the  Hebrew,  is  very  difficult  to  be  explained, 
because  of  the  two  words  Apadno  and  Zabi,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  ancient  geography.  The  reader  knows  that  I  do  not  take  upon  me 
to  clear  up  these  kind  of  difficulties.  Porphyry,  whom  we  have  no  reason 
to  suspect,  imagined  that  this  verse  alluded  to  Antiochus's  expedition 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  to  his  death,  which  happened  on  that  march. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  interpreters,  and  therefore 
we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  it. 

The  prophet  therefore  declares  that  Antiochus  shall  pitch  his  camp  near 
mount  Zabi  (doubtless  the  same  with  Taba,**  where,  according  to  Poly- 
bius,+t  he  died),  and  that  there  '  he  shall  come  to  his  end,'  being  aban 
doned  by  God,  and  having  none  to  '  help  him.'  We  have  seen  how  he 
expired  in  the  most  cruel  agonies,  and  struck  with  an  unavailing  repent- 
ahcp,  which  only  increased  his  torments. 

Thcodoret,  St.  Jerom,  and  several  interpreters,  take  all  that  the  pro- 
phet Daniel  speaks  concerning  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  a  double  sense, 
as  alluding  to  Antichrist.     It  is  certain  that  this  prince,  who  was  equally 

•  Dan.  xi.36.        t  Ver.  37.        J  Ver.  4*.        §  Tacit.  1.  v.  e.  8. 

II  N.B.  Tlie  words  between  the  crotchets  in  'his  verse  are  not  in  our 
English  translation  of  the  Bible.  ^   Dan.  xi.  4^. 

••  Taba,  according  to  Polybius,  was  in  Persia;  and  in  Paraetacena, 
according  to  Quintius  (Jurtius.  tt  Polyb.  in  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  14^. 
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impious  and  cruel,  is  one  of  the  most  sensible,  iis  well  as  most  expres^ 
sive  types  of  that  enemy  of  Christ  Jesus  and  our  holy  religion. 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  whilst  we  are  reading  this  prophecy,  not  to  be 
prodigiously  struck  when  we  see  the  justness  and  accuracy  with  which 
the  prophet  traces  the  principal  characteristics  of  a  king,  whose  history 
is  so  much  blended  with  that  of  the  Jews ;  and  we  perceive  evidently, 
that  for  this  reason  the  Holy  Spirit,  either  entirely  omitting,  or  taking 
only  a  transient  notice  of  the  actions  of  other  much  more  famous  princes, 
dwells  so  long  on  those  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

With  what  certainty  does  Daniel  foretel  a  multitude  of  events,  so  very 
remote,  and  which  depended  on  so  many  arbitrary  circumstances!  How 
manifestly  did  the  Spirit,  which  presented  futurity  to  his  view,  show  it 
him  as  present,  and  in  as  clear  a  light,  as  if  he  had  seen  it  with  his  bodily 
eyes  !  Do  not  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scrijitures,  and  by  a  necessary 
consequence,  the  certainty  of  the  Christian  religion,  become,  by  such 
proofs,  in  a  manner,  palpable  and  self-evident? 

No  prophecy  was  ever  fulfilled  in  so  clear,  so  perfect,  and  so  incon- 
trovertible a  manner  as  this.  Porphyry,*  the  professed  enemy  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  well  as  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testiment,  being  infinitely  perplexed  at  finding  so  great  a  con- 
formity between  the  events  foretold  by  Daniel  and  the  relations  given  by 
the  best  historians,  did  not  pretend  to  deny  this  conformity,  for  that 
would  have  been  repugnant  to  plain  sense,  and  denying  the  shining  of 
the  sun  at  noon-day.  However,  he  took  another  course,  in  order  to  un- 
dermine the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  He  himself  laboured,  by  citing 
all  the  historians  extant  at  that  time,  and  which  are  since  lost,  to  show, 
at  great  length,  that  whatever  is  written  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel, 
happened  exactly  as  foretold  by  that  prophet :  and  he  inferred  from  this 
perfect  uniformity,  that  so  exact  a  detail  of  so  great  a  number  of  events, 
could  not  possibly  have  been  written  by  Daniel  so  many  years  before 
they  happened  :  and  that  this  work  must  certainly  have  been  written 
by  some  person  who  lived  after  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  borrowed 
Daniel's  name. 

In  this  contest  between  the  Christians  and  Heathens,  the  former  would 
indisputably  carry  their  cause,  could  they  be  able  to  demonstrate,  by 
good  proofs,  that  Daniel's  prophecies  were  really  written  by  him.  Now 
this  they  proved  unanswerably,  by  citing  the  testimony  of  a  whole  people, 
I  mean  the  Jews  ;  whose  evidence  could  not  be  suspected  nor  disallowed, 
as  they  were  still  greater  enemies  to  the  Christian  religion  than  the 
Heathens  themselves.  The  reverence  they  had  for  the  sacred  writings, 
of  which  Providence  had  appointed  them  the  depositaries  and  guardians, 
was  carried  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  would  have  thought  him  a  criminal 
and  sacrilegious  wretch  who  should  have  attempted  only  to  transpose  a 
single  word,  or  change  one  letter  in  them.  What  idea,  then,  would  they 
have  entertained  of  that  man  who  should  pretend  to  introduce  any  sup- 
posititious books  among  them  ?  Such  are  the  witnesses  who  attested 
the  genuineness  of  Daniel's  prophecies.  And  were  ever  proofs  so  con- 
vincing, or  cause  so  victorious  ?  'Thy  testimonies  are  very  sure — O 
I^ord,  for  ever.'t 

*  Porphyry  was  a  learned  heathen,  born  at  Tyre,  A.  D.233.  and  wrote  a 
very  voluminous  treatise  against  the  Christian  religion.       t  Psal.  xciii,  5. 
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Tliis  twenticlh  book  contains  three  articles.  In  the  first,  the  history 
of  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  is  related.  He  reigned  eleven 
years,  and  was  dethroned  in  the  year  of  the  world  3830.  The  second 
article  goes  on  from  the  defeat  of  Perseus  to  the  ruin  of  Corinth,  which 
was  taken  and  burnt  in  the  year  of  the  world  3B58,  and  includes  some- 
thing more  than  twenty-one  years.  The  third  article  contains  the  history 
of  Syria  and  that  of  Egypt,  which  are  generally  joined  together.  That 
of  Syria  comprises  almost  a  hundred  years  from  Antiochus  Eupator,  son 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  to  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  under  whom  Syria  be- 
came part  of  the  Roman  empire,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  year  of  the 
world  3840  to  3939.  The  history  of  Egypt  includes  also  one  hundred 
years,  from  the  twentieth  year  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  till  the  expulsion 
of  Ptolemy  Auletes  ;  that  is,  from  the  year  of  tlie  world  3945  to  the 
year  3946. 

ARTICLE  I. 

This  article  contains  eleven  years,  being  the  duration  of  the  reign  of 
Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  from  the  year  of  the  world  382G 
to  3837. 

SECT.  I.— PERSEUS  PREPARES  SECRETLY  FOR  A  WAR 
AGAINST  THE  ROMANS.— HIS  SECRET  MEASURES  NOT 
UNKNOWN  AT  ROME.  — THE  ROMANS  BREAK  WITH 
PERSEUS.— DIFFERENT  OPINIONS  AND  DISPOSITIONS 
OF  THE  KINGS  AND  STATES,  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  MA- 
CEDONIAN WAR.  — AFTER  SEVERAL  EMBASSIES  ON 
BOTH  SIDES,  TflE  WAR  IS  DECLARED  IN  FORM. 

[A.  M.  3S2().  Ant.  J.  C.  178.]— Tlie  death  of  Philip  happened  very  oppor- 
tunely for  susj)ending  the  war  against  tlie  Romans,  and  giving  tliem  time 
to  prepare  for  it.  That  prince  had  formed  a  strange  design,  and  had 
already  begun  to  put  it  in  execution  :  this  was  to  bring  a  considerable  body 
of  troops,  both  horse  and  foot,  European  Sarraatia,  which  now  forms 
part  of  Poland.  Certain  Gauls  had  settled  near  the  moutiis  of  the  Borys- 
thenes,  now  called  the  Nieper,  and  had  taken  the  name  of  Bastarnee. 
That  people  were  neither  accustomed  to  till  the  earth,  to  feed  cattle,  nor 
to  engage  in  commerce  :  they  livr<l  by  war,  and  sold  their  services  to  any 
people  that  would  employ  them.     After  they  had  passed  the  Danube, 
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Philip  was  to  have  settled  them  upon  the  lands  of  the  Dardanians,  whom 
he  had  resolved  utterly  to  extirminate;  because,  being-  very  near  neigh- 
bours of  Macedonia,  they  never  failed  to  take  every  favourable  occasion 
for  making  inroads  into  it.  The  Bastarnae  were  to  leave  their  wives  and 
children  in  this  new  settlement,  and  to  march  into  Italy,  in  order  to  en- 
rich themselves  with  the  booty  they  were  in  hopes  of  making  there. 
Whatever  the  success  might  be,  Philip  conceived  he  should  find  great 
advantages  in  it :  if  it  should  happen  that  the  Bastarnae  were  conquered 
by  the  Romans,  he  should  easily  be  consoled  for  their  defeat  in  seeing 
himself  delivered  from  his  dangerous  neighbours,  the  Dardanians,  by 
their  means;  and  if  their  irruption  into  Italy  succeeded,  svhilst  the  Ro- 
mans were  employed  in  repulsing  these  new  enemies,  he  should  have  time 
to  recover  all  he  had  lost  in  Greece.  The  Bastarnaj  were  already  upon 
their  march,  and  were  considerably  advanced,  when  they  received  advice 
of  Philip's  death.  This  news,  and  several  accidents  that  befell  them, 
suspended  their  first  design,  and  they  dispersed  into  dift'erent  parts. 
AntigoDus,  whom  Philip  intended  for  his  successor,  had  been  employed 
against  his  will  in  negociating  this  affair.  At  his  return,  Perseus  put 
him  to  death  :  and  to  secure  himself  the  better  on  the  throne,  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  the  Romans,  to  demand  that  they  would  renew  with  him  the 
alliance  they  had  made  with  his  father,  and  that  the  senate  would  ac- 
knowledge him  king.     His  sole  intent  was  to  gain  time. 

Part  of  the  Bastarnae  had  pursued  their  march,  and  were  actually  at 
war  with  the  Dardanians.  The  Romans  took  umbrage  at  it.  Perseus 
excused  himself  by  his  ambassadors,  and  represented  that  he  had  not 
sent  for  them,  and  had  no  share  in  their  enterprise.  The  senate,  without 
making  any  further  enquiry  into  the  affair,  contented  themselves  with 
advising  him  to  take  care  that  he  observed  inviolably  the  treaty  made 
with  the  Romans.  The  Bastarnae,  after  having  gained  some  advantages 
at  first,  were  at  length  reduced,  the  greatest  part  of  them  at  least,  to 
return  into  their  own  country.  It  is  said,  that  having  found  the  Danube 
frozen  over,  in  endeavouring  to  pass  it,  the  ice  broke  under  them,  and  a 
great  number  of  them  were  swallowed  up  in  the  river. 

It  was  known  at  Rome  that  Perseus  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Carthage, 
and  that  the  senate  had  given  them  audience  in  the  night,  in  the  temple 
of  ^sculapius.  It  was  thought  proper  to  send  ambassadors  into  Mace- 
donia, to  observe  the  conduct  of  that  prince.  He  had  lately  reduced  the 
Dolopians,*  who  refused  to  obey  him,  by  force  of  arms.  After  that 
expedition  he  advanced  towards  Delphi,  upon  pretence  of  consulting  the 
oracle ;  but  in  reality,  as  it  was  believed,  of  having  an  opportunity  to 
make  the  tour  of  Greece,  and  negociate  alliances.  This  journey  at  first 
alarmed  the  whole  country,  and  occasioned  so  general  a  consternation, 
that  even  Eumenes  did  not  think  himself  safe  in  Pergamus.  But  Perseus, 
as  soon  as  he  had  consulted  the  oracle,  returned  into  his  own  kingdom, 
passing  through  Phthiotis,  Achaia,  and  Thessaly,  without  committing 
any  hostilities  in  his  march.  He  afterwards  sent  either  ambassadors  or 
circular  letters  to  all  the  states  through  which  he  had  passed,  to  demand 
that  they  would  forget  such  subjects  of  discontent  as  they  might  have 
had  under  the  reign  of  his  father,  which  ought  to  be  buried  in  his  grave. 

*  Dolopia  was  a  region  of  Thessaly,  upon  the  confines  of  Epirus. 
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His  principal  attention  was  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  AchteanS. 
Their  league,  and  the  city  of  Athens,  had  carried  their  hatred  and  re- 
sentment so  high  against  the  Macedonians,  as  by  a  decree  to  prohibit  all 
intercourse  with  them.  This  declared  enmity  gave  the  slaves,  who  fled 
from  Achaia,  the  opportunity  of  retiring  into  Macedonia,  where  they 
found  an  assured  asylum,  and  knew  they  should  not  be  followed  or  claimed 
after  that  general  interdiction.  Perseus  caused  all  these  slaves  to  be 
seized,  and  sent  them  baclt  to  the  Achseans,  with  on  obliging  letter,  in 
which  he  exhorted  them  to  take  effectual  methods  for  preventing  their 
slaves  from  making  his  dominions  their  place  of  refuge  any  longer.  This 
was  tacitly  demanding  the  re-establishment  of  their  ancient  intercourse. 
Xenarchus,  who  was  at  that  time  in  office,  and  desirous  of  making  his 
court  to  the  king,  seconded  his  demand  very  strongly,  and  was  supported 
by  those  who  were  most  solicitous  for  recovering  their  slaves. 

Callicrates,  one  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  assembly,  who  was 
convinced  that  the  safety  of  the  league  consisted  in  the  inviolable  ob- 
servance of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Romans,  represented,  that  a 
reconciliation  with  Macedonia  was  a  direct  infraction  of  it,  whilst  that 
kingdom  was  making  preparations  to  declare  war  against  Rome  as  soon 
as  possible.  He  concluded  that  it  was  necessary  to  leave  things  in  their 
present  condition,  till  time  should  ascertain  whether  their  fears  were 
just  or  not.  That  if  Macedonia  continued  in  peace  with  Rome,  it  would 
be  time  enough  when  that  appeared,  to  re-establish  an  intercourse  with 
them  ;  without  which,  a  re-union  would  be  precipitate  and  dangerous. 
Acron,  Xenarchus's  brother,  who  spoke  after  Callicrates,  did  his  utmost 
to  prove  that  such  terrors  were  witiiout  foundation  ;  that  the  question 
did  not  relate  to  the  making  of  a  now  treaty  and  alliance  with  Perseus, 
and  much  less  to  coming  to  a  rupture  with  the  Romans,  but  solely  te 
reverse  a  decree,  for  which  the  injustice  of  Philip  might  have  given 
room,  but  which  Perseus,  who  had  no  share  in  his  father's  conduct,  was 
undoubtedly  far  from  deserving.  That  that  prince  coald  not  but  be  assured 
that  in  case  of  a  war  against  the  Romans,  the  league  would  not  fail  to 
declare  for  them.  '  But  (added  he)  whilst  the  pe-ice  subsists,  if  animo- 
sities and  dissensions  are  not  made  to  cease  entirely,  it  is  at  least  reason- 
able to  suspend  them,  and  to  let  them  sleep  for  a  while.' 

Nothing  was  concluded  in  this  assembly.  As  it  was  taken  amiss  that 
the  king  had  contented  himself  with  only  sending  them  a  letter  ;  he  after- 
wards sent  ambassadors  to  the  assembly,  which  had  been  summoned  to 
Megalopolis.  But  those  who  apprehended  giving  Rome  offence,  used 
such  eflfectual  means  that  they  were  refused  audience. 

The  ambassadors  sent  by  the  senate  into  Macedonia,  reported,  at  their 
return,  that  they  could  not  get  access  to  the  king,  upon  pretence  that  he 
was  sometimes  abroad,  and  sometimes  indisposed ;  two  subterfuges 
equally  false.  That  for  the  rest  it  appeared  plainly,  that  great  prepara- 
tions were  making  for  war,  and  that  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  it  would 
speedily  break  out.  They  gave  an  account  also  of  the  sta'e  in  which 
they  found  TTCtolia  ;  that  it  was  in  great  commotion  from  domestic  divi- 
sions, which  the  violence  of  two  contending  parties  had  carried  to 
the  utmost  excess ;  and  that  their  authority  had  not  been  capable  of 
uniting  and  a[)peasing  the  persons  at  the  head  of  them. 

As  Rome  expected  a  war  with  Macedonia,  preparations  were  made  for 
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it  by  the  religious  cernnonies,  which  amongst  tlu-  Romans  always  pre- 
ceded declarations  of  war  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  expiation  of  prodigies,  and 
various  sacrifices  offered  to  the  gods. 

Marcellus  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  whom  the  senate  had  sent  into 
Greece.  After  having  appeased  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the  troubles 
of  JEtolia,  he  went  into  Peloponnesus,  where  he  had  cansed  the  assembly 
of  the  Achffians  to  be  summoned.  He  exireuxely  applandod  their  zeal, 
in  having  constantly  adhered  to  the  decree,  which  prohibited  all  inter- 
course with  the  kings  of  Macedonia.  Tlws  was  an  open  declaration  of 
•what  the  Romans  thought  with  regard  to  Perseus.  That  prince  was 
incessantly  soliciting  the  Grecian  cities,  by  frequent  embassies  and 
magnificent  promises,  far  exceeding  his  power  to  perform.  They  were 
sufficiently  inclined  in  his  favour,  and  far  more  than  in  that  of  Eumenes, 
though  the  latter  had  rendered  great  services  to  most  of  those  cities  ;  and 
tliose  who  formed  part  of  his  dominions  would  not  have  changed  condi- 
tion with  such  as  were  entirely  free.  There  was,  however,  no  compari- 
son between  the  two  princts  in  point  of  character  and  manners.  Peraevts 
was  utterly  infamous  for  his  crimes  and  cruelties.  He  was  accused  of 
having  murdered  his  wife  with  his  osvn  hands,  after  the  death  of  his 
father;  of  having  made  away  with  Apelles,  whose  aid  he  had  used  in 
destroying  his  brother  ;  and  of  having  committed  mar^'  other  murders, 
both  within  and  without  his  kingdom.  On  the  contrary,  Eumenes  had 
rendered  himself  esteemed  by  his  tenderness  ftir  his  brothers  and  rela- 
tions;  by  his  justice  ia  governing  his  subjects;  and  by  his  generous 
propensity  to  do  good  and  to  serve  others.  Notwithstanding  this  dif- 
ference of  character,  they  gave  Perseus  tlie  preference  ;  whether  it  was 
that  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  Macedonian  kings  inspired  them  with 
contempt  for  a  state  whose  origin  was  wliolly  recent,  and  whose  birth 
they  had  witnessed  ;  or  that  the  Greeks  had  some  change  in  view  ;  or 
because  they  were  pleased  with  having  some  support  in  hiai  to  hold  the 
Romans  in  respect. 

Perseus  was  particularly  attentive  in  cultivating  the  amity  of  the  Rho- 
dians,  and  in  separating  them  from  the  sida  of  Ronae.  It  was  from 
Rhodes  that  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Seleucus,  went  to  share  the  Mace- 
donian tlH-one  with  Perseus,  by  marrying  him.  The  Rliodians  had  fitted 
him  out  as  fine  a  fleet  as  could  be  imagined.  Perseus  had  furnished  the 
materials,  and  gave  gold  ribbands  to  every  soldier  and  seaman  who  came 
with  Laodice.  A  sentence  passed  by  Rome  in  favour  of  the  Lycians 
against  the  people  of  Rhodes,  had  extremely  exasperated  tiie  latter. 
Perseus  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  their  resentment  against  Rome 
to  attach  them  to  himself. 

The  Romans  were  not  ignorant  of  the  measures  taken  by  Perseus  to 
bring  over  the  states  of  Greece  into  his  views;  Eumenes  came  expressly 
to  Rome  to  inform  tliem  at  large  of  his  proceedings.  He  was  received 
there  with  all  ])ossible  marks  of  distinction.  He  declared  that, 
besides  his  desire  to  pay  his  lioraage  to  the  gods  and  men,  to  whom  he 
owed  an  establishment  which  left  him  nothing  to  wish,  he  had  undi-rtaken 
this  voyage  expressly  to  advise  the  senate  in  person  to  be  upon  their 
guard  against  tht-  enttrjirises  of  Perseus.  That  tliut  prince  had  inherited  his 
father's  hatred  for  the  Romans  as  well  as  his  crown,  and  omitted  no  pre- 
parations for  a  war  wiiieh  hv  believed  in  a  manner  fuil.'n  to  him  in  right 
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of  succession.  That  the  long  peace  Macedonia  had  enjoyed  supplied 
him  with  the  means  of  raising  numerous  and  formidable  troops  ;  that  lie 
had  a  rich  and  powerful  kingdom  ;  that  he  was  himself  in  the  flower  of 
his  youth,  full  of  ardour  for  military  expeditions,  to  which  he  had  been 
early  inured  in  the  sight  and  under  the  conduct  of  his  father,  and  in  which 
he  had  since  much  exercised  himself  in  different  enterprises  against  his 
neighbours.  That  he  was  highly  considered  by  the  cities  of  Greece  and 
Asia,  tliough  it  was  impossible  to  say  by  what  sort  of  merit  ho  had  ac- 
quired that  influence,  unless  it  were  by  his  enmity  for  the  Romans.  That 
he  was  upon  as  good  terms  with  powerful  kings.  That  he  had  espoused 
the  daughter  of  Seleucns,  and  given  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Prusias. 
That  he  had  found  means  to  engage  the  Bojotians  in  his  interest, — a  very 
warlike  people,  whom  his  father  had  never  been  able  to  bring  over;  and 
that,  but  for  the  opposition  of  a  few  persons  well  affected  to  the  Romans, 
he  certainly  would  have  renewed  the  alliance  with  t!ie  Achfean  confe- 
derates. That  it  was  to  Perseus  tlie  iEtolians  applied  for  aid  in  their 
domestic  troubles,  and  not  to  the  Romans.  That,  supported  by  these 
powerful  allies,  he  made  such  preparations  for  war  liimself,  as  put  him 
into  a  condition  to  dispense  with  any  foreign  aid.  That  he  had  tliirty 
thousand  foot,  five  thousand  horse,  and  provisions  for  ten  years.  That, 
besides  his  immense  annual  revenues  from  the  mines,  he  had  enough  to 
pay  ton  thousand  foreign  troops  for  a  like  number  of  years,  without 
reckoning  those  of  his  own  kingdom.  That  he  had  laid  up  in  his  arsenals 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  arms  to  equip  three  armies  as  great  as  that  he 
had  actually  on  foot;  and  that,  though  Macedonia  should  be  incapable 
of  supplying  him  with  troops,  Thrace  (which  was  an  inexhaustible  nurs- 
ery of  soldiers)  was  at  his  devotion.  Eumenes  added,  that  he  advanced 
nothing  upon  simple  conjecture,  but  upon  the  certain  knowledge  of  facts, 
founded  upon  the  best  information.  'For  the  rest,  (said  he,  in  conclud- 
ing,) having  discharged  the  duty  which  my  regard  and  gratitude  for  the 
Roman  people  made  indispensable,  and  delivered  my  conscience,  it  only 
remains  for  me  to  iiuplore  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  that  they  would 
inspire  you  with  sentiments  and  measures  consistent  with  the  glory  of 
your  empire,  and  the  preservation  of  your  friends  and  allies,  whose  safely 
depends  upon  yours.' 

The  senators  were  much  affected  with  this  discourse.  Nothing  that 
passed  in  the  senate,  except  that  king  Eumenes  had  spoken,  was  known 
abroad,  or  suffered  to  take  air  at  first;  so  inviolably  were  the  delibe- 
rations of  that  august  assembly  kej)t  secret.  Tlie  ambassadors  from  king 
Perseus  had  audience  some  days  after.  They  found  the  senate  highly 
prejudiced  against  their  master  ;  and  wliat  Ilarpalus  (one  of  them)  said 
in  his  speech,  inflamed  them  still  more  against  him.  It  v.as,  that  Perseus 
desired  to  be  believed  upon  his  own  word,  when  he  declared  he  had  nei- 
ther done  nor  said  any  thing  tliat  argued  an  enemy.  That,  as  for  tho 
rest,  if  he  discovered  that  they  were  obstinately  bent  upon  a  rupture  with 
him,  he  should  know  how  to  defend  himself  with  valour.  'J'hat  the  for- 
tune and  events  of  war  are  always  hazardous  and  uncertain.  The  cities 
of  Greece  and  Asia,  anxious  for  the  eflect  which  these  embassies  might 
produce  at  Rome,  had  also  sent  deputies  thither  under  different  pretexts, 
especially  the  Ilhodians,  who  suspected  that  Eumenes  had  joiiied  them 
in  his  accusatidu  against  I'erseus  ;    and  they  were  not  deceived.     In  an 
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audience  granted  tlicin,  they  invoiglied  violently  a<^,iinst  Kumenes,  re- 
proaching liim  with  having  stirred  up  I.ycia  against  theRhodians,  and  of 
liaving  rendered  himself  more  insupportable  to  Asia  than  Aiitioehus  him- 
self. This  discourse  was  very  agreeable  to  the  Asiatic  people,  who 
secretly  favoured  Perseus  ;  but  very  much  displeased  the  senate,  and 
had  no  other  effect  than  to  make  them  suspect  the  Rhodians,  and  hold 
Eumenes  in  higher  consideration,  from  tl;is  kind  of  conspiracy  which 
they  saw  formed  against  him.  He  was  dismissed  in  consequence  with 
the  highest  honours  and  great  presents. 

nar])alus  having  returned  into  Macedonia  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
reported  to  Perseus,  that  he  had  left  the  IJomans  in  a  disposition  not  to 
defer  long  a  declaration  of  war  against  him.  The  king  was  not  displeased 
with  his  account,  believing  himself  in  a  condition,  with  the  great  pre- 
parations he  had  made,  to  support  it  with  success.  He  was  more  parti- 
cularly glad  of  a  rupture  with  Eumenes,  from  whom  he  suspected  that 
Rome  had  been  apprised  of  his  most  secret  measures  ;  and  began  with 
declaring  against  him,  not  by  the  way  of  arms,  but  by  that  of  the  most 
criminal  treachery.  He  dispatched  Evander  of  Crete,  the  general  of  his 
auxiliary  forces,  with  three  Macedonians,  who  had  already  been  em- 
ployed by  him  upon  like  occasions,  to  assassinate  that  prince.  Perseus 
knew  that  he  was  preparing  for  a  journey  to  Delphi,  and  directed  his 
assassins  to  Praxo,  a  woman  of  condition,  in  whose  house  he  had  lodged 
when  he  was  in  that  city.  They  lay  in  ambush  in  a  defile,  so  narrow 
that  two  meji  could  not  pass  abreast.  When  the  king  came  there,  the 
assassins,  from  the  heights  which  they  bad  posted  themselves,  rolled  two 
great  stones  down  upon  him,  one  of  which  fell  upon  his  head,  and  laid 
him  senseless  upon  the  earth,  and  the  other  wounded  him  considerably 
in  the  shoulder  ;  after  which  they  poured  a  hail  of  lesser  stones  upon 
him.  All  that  were  with  him  fied,  except  one  who  stayed  to  assist  him. 
The  assassins,  believing  the  king  dead,  made  off  to  the  top  of  mount 
Parnassus.  His  officers,  when  they  returned,  found  him  without  motion, 
almost  without  life.  When  he  came  a  little  to  himself,  Ife  was  carried 
to  Corinth,  and  from  thence  into  the  island  of  TEgina,  where  great«care 
was  taken  to  cure  his  wounds,  but  with  so  much  secrecy  that  no  one  was 
admitted  into  his  chamber;  whicii  gave  reason  to  believe  him  dead. 
That  report  spread  even  to  Asia.  Atlalus  gave  credit  to  it  too  readily 
for  a  good  brother  :  and  looking  upon  himself  already  as  king,  was  pre- 
paring to  espouse  the  widow.  Eumenes,  at  their  first  interview,  could 
not  forbear  making  him  some  gentle  reproaches  upon  that  head,  though 
he  had  at  first  resolved  to  dissemble  his  sentiments  of  his  brother's  im- 
prudence. 

Perseus  had  attempted  at  the  same  time  to  poison  him  by  the  means  of 
Rammius,  who  had  made  a  voyage  into  Macedonia.  He  was  a  rich  citi- 
zen of  Brundusium,  wh<o  received  in  his  house  all  the  Rfeman  generals 
foreign  noblemen,  and  even  princes,  who  passed  through  that  city.  The 
king  put  into  his  hands  a  very  subtle  poison,  for  Iiim  to  give  to  Eumenes 
when  he  should  come  to  his  house.  Rammius  diit  not  dare  to  refuse  this 
commission,  however  great  his  horror  for  it,  lest  the  king  should  make  a 
trial  of  tlie  draught  upon  himself;  but  he  set  out  with  a  full  resolution 
not  to  fcxediite  if.  Having  been  informed  thai  Vakrius  was  at  Chalcis, 
upon  his  return  hem  his  embassy  into  Macedonia,  lie  went  to  hiin,  dis- 
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covered  the  whole,  and  attended  him  to  Rome.  Valerius  also  carried 
Praxo  thither  along  with  him,  at  whose  house  the  assassins  had  lodged 
in  Delphi.  When  tlit-  senate  had  heard  these  two  witnesses,  after  such 
black  attempts,  they  tiiouglit  it  unnecessary  to  deliberate  longer  upon 
declaring  war  against  a  prince  who  made  use  of  assassinations  and  poison 
to  rid  himself  of  his  enemies,  and  proceeded  to  take  due  mensures  for  the 
success  of  so  important  an  enterprise. 

Two  embassies  which  arrived  at  Rome  about  the  same  time,  gave  liie 
senate  great  pleasure.  The  first  came  from  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia,  the  fifth  of  that  name.  He  sent  the  son  whom  he  intended  for  his 
successor,  to  Rome,  to  be  educated  there,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  in 
the  principles  of  the  Romans,  and  to  form  himself  in  the  great  art  of 
reigning,  by  the  coversation  and  study  of  their  great  men  ;  and  he  de- 
sired that  the  Roman  people  would  take  him  under  their  care  and  tuition. 
The  young  prince  was  received  with  all  the  marks  of  distinction  that 
could  be  shown  him  ;  and  the  senate  caused  a  connnodious  house  to  be 
provided  for  him  and  his  train  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  The  other 
embassy  was  from  the  Thracians,  who  desired  to  be  admitted  into  the 
alliance  and  amity  of  the  Romans. 

As  soon  as  Eumenes  was  entirely  recovered,  he  repaired  to  Pergamus, 
and  applied  himself  in  making  preparations  for  war  with  uncommon 
ardour,  inflamed  more  than  ever  by  the  new  crime  of  his  enemy.  The 
senate  sent  ambassadors  to  compliment  him  upon  the  extreme  danger  he 
had  escaped  ;  and  dispatched  others  at  the  same  time  to  confirm  the  kings, 
their  allies,  in  their  ancient  amity  with  the  Roman  people.  They  had 
sent  also  to  Perseus  to  make  their  complaints,  and  to  demand  satisfaction. 
These  ambassadors,  seeing  they  could  not  have  audience,  though  many 
days  had  elapsed,  set  out  in  order  to  return  to  Rome.  The  king  caused 
tliem  to  he  recalled.  They  represented  that  by  the  treaty  concluded  with 
Philip  his  father,  and  afterw.irds  renewed  with  him,  it  was  expressly 
stipulated,  tbat  he  should  not  carry  the  war  out  of  his  own  kingdom,  nor 
attack  the  Roman  peojjlo.  Tiiey  tiun  enumerated  all  his  infractions  of 
that  treaty,  and  dcimanded  that  restitution  should  be  made  to  the  allies 
of  all  he  had  taken  from  them  by  force.  The  king  replied  only  with  rage 
and  reproaches,  taxing  the  Romans  with  their  avarice  and  pride,  and  the 
insupportable  haughtiness  with  which  liiey  treated  kings,  to  whom  they 
pretended  to  dictate  laws  as  to  their  slaves.  Upon  their  demanding  a 
positive  answer,  he  referred  them  to  the  next  day,  as  he  intended  to  give 
if  them  in  writing.  The  substance  of  it  was,  that  the  treaty  conchuied 
with  his  father  did  not  affect  him  :  that  if  he  had  accepted  it,  it  was  not 
because  he  approved  it,  but  because  he  could  do  no  otherwise,  not  being 
sufficiently  established  upon  the  throne:  tliatif  the  Romans  wore  willing 
to  fnfer  into  a  new  treaty,  and  would  propose  reasonable  conditions,  he 
should  consider  what  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do.  The  king,  after 
having  delivered  this  writing,  withdrew  abruptly  ;  and  the  amI)assadors 
declared  that  the  Roman  people  renounced  his  alliance  and  amity.  The 
king  returned  in  great  wrath,  and  told  them  in  a  menacing  tone,  that  they 
were  to  take  care  to  quit  his  kingdom  in  three  days.  At  their  return  to 
Rome,  they  reported  the  result  of  their  embassy  ;  and  added,  lliat  they 
had  observed,  in  all  tlie  cities  of  Macedonia  through  whicli  thej  passed, 
that  fricat  preparations  were  making  for  war. 
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The  ambassadors  that  had  been  sent  to  the  kings  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  reported  that  they  found  Eumenes  in  Asia,  Antiochus  in  Syria, 
aud  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  well  inclined  to  the  Roman  people,  and  ready  to 
do  every  thing  that  should  be  desired  of  them.  The  senate  would  not 
grant  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  Gentius,  king  of  Illyria,  who  was 
accusedof  bidding  intelligence  with  Perseus  ;  and  deferred  hearing  those 
from  the  Rhodians,  who  had  also  rendered  themselves  suspected,  till  the 
new  consuls  entered  upon  their  office.  However,  not  to  lose  lime,  orders 
were  given  for  fitting  out  a  fleet  of  fifty  galleys,  to  sail  as  soon  as  possi> 
ble  for  IVTacedonia,  which  was  executed  without  dely. 

P.  Licinius  Crnssus  and  C.  Cassius  Longiuus,  were  elected  consul.t, 
and  Macedonia  fell  by  lot  to  Licinius.  Not  only  Rome  and  Italy,  but  all 
the  kings  and  cities,  as  well  of  Europe  as  Asia,  had  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  two  great  powers  on  the  point  of  entering  into  a  war.  Eumenes  was 
animated  by  an  ancient  hatred  against  Perseus,  and  still  more  by  the  new 
crime,  which  iiad  almost  cost  him  his  life  in  his  journey  to  Delphi.  Pr<n- 
sias,  king  of  Bithjnia,  had  resolved  to  stand  neuter,  and  wait  the  event. 
He  flattered  himself  that  the  Romans  would  not  insist  upon  his  taking  up 
arms  against  his  wifs's  brother:  and  hoped  that,  if  Perseus  were  victo- 
rious, that  prince  would  easily  acquiesce  in  his  neutrality  at  the  request 
of  his  sister.  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  besides  having  promised 
to  aid  the  Romans,  inviolably  adhered,  either  in  war  or  peace,  to  the 
party  which  Eumenes  espoused,  after  having  contracted  an  affinity  with 
him,  by  giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

Anliochus  had  formed  a  design  to  possess  himself  of  Egypt,  relying 
upon  the  weakness  of  the  king's  youth,  and  the  indolence  and  cowardice 
of  those  wlio  had  the  care  of  his  person  and  affairs.  He  imagined  that 
lie  had  found  a  plausible  pretext  for  making  war  upon  that  prince,  by 
disputing  ("a-le-syria  with  him  ;  and  that  the  Romans,  employed  in  the 
war  with  Macedonia,  would  not  obstruct  his  ambitious  designs.  He  had, 
however,  declared  to  the  senate  by  his  ambassadors,  that  they  might  dis- 
]).ose  of  all  his  forces,  and  had  repeated  the  same  promise  to  the  ambas- 
sa<lors  whom  the  Romans  had  sent  to  him. 

Ptolemy,  through  his  tender  age,  was  incapable  of  resolving  for  him- 
self. His  guardians  were  making  preparations  for  tlie  war  with  .'Vntio- 
chus,  in  defence  of  Coele-syria,  and  promised  to  contribute  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  aid  the  Romans  in  the  Macedonian  war. 

TNlasinissa  supplied  the  Romans  with  corn,  troops,  and  elephants,  and 
intended  to  si  nd  his  son  Misagtnes  to  join  them.  lUs  plan  and  political 
motives  were  the  eftect  of  his  desire  to  possess  himself  of  the  Carthagi- 
nian territories.  If  the  Romans  conquered,  he  conceived  it  impossible 
to  execute  that  project,  because  they  would  never  sutFer  him  to  ruin  the 
Carthaginians  entirely  ;  in  which  case  he  should  continue  in  his  present 
condition.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Roman  power,  which  alone,  out  of 
policy,  prevented  him  from  extending  his  conquests,  and  at  that  time 
supported  Carthage,  should  happen  to  be  reduced,  be  expected,  in  con- 
sequence, to  make  himself  master  of  all  Africa. 

Gentius,  king  of  Illyria,  had  only  rendered  himself  much  suspected  by 
the  Romans,  without  knowing,  iiowevor,  wliich  party  he  should  choose ; 
and  it  seemed,  that  if  he  adliertd  to  either,  it  wouKl  be  rather  out  of  ca- 
price an<l  t>y  rhanre,  than  from  any  fixed  plan  or  regular  project. 
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As  for  Cotys  of  Tlirace,  king  of  the  Odryscc,  lie  had  declantl  openly 
for  the  Macedonians. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  kings  with  regard  to  the  Macedonian 
war.  As  for  tlie  states  and  free  cities,  the  populace  were  universally 
inclined  in  favour  of  Perseus  and  the  Macedonians.  The  opinions  of  the 
persons  in  authority  amongst  those  states  and  cities  were  divided  into 
three  classes.  Some  of  them  abandoned  themselves  so  Slbjectly  to  the 
Romans,  that  by  their  blind  devotion  to  them  they  lost  all  credit  and 
authority  among  their  citizens  ;  and  of  these,  few  concerned  themselves 
about  the  justice  of  the  Roman  government ;  most  of  them  having  no 
views  but  to  their  private  interest,  convinced  that  their  influence  in  their 
cities  would  prevail  in  proportion  to  tiie  services  they  should  render  the 
Romans.  The  second  class  was  of  those  who  gave  entirely  into  the 
king's  measures;  some  because  their  debts  and  the  bad  state  of  their 
ali'uirs  made  them  desire  a  change  ;  others,  because  the  pomp  that  reigns 
in  tlie  courts  of  kings,  upon  which  Perseus  valued  himself,  agreed  best 
with  their  own  pride  and  vanity.  A  third  class,  which  were  tiie  most 
jirudent  and  juditsious,  if  it  were  absolutely  necessary  to  take  either  port, 
would  have  preferred  the  RomaHs'  to  the  king's  ;  but  had  it  been  left  to 
tjieir  choice,  they  would  have  been  best  satistied  that  neitlier  of  the  par- 
ties should  become  too  powerful  by  reducing  the  other  ;  but,  preserving 
a  kind  of  equality  and  balance,  should  always  continue  in  peace  ;  because 
then  one  of  them,  by  taking  the  weaker  states  under  its  protection,  when- 
c\  er  the  other  should  attempt  to  oppress  them,  would  render  the  condition 
of  them  all  more  happy  and  secure.  In  this  kind  of  indeterminate  neu- 
trality they  saw,  as  from  a  place  of  safety,  the  battles  and  dangers  of 
tliose  who  had  engaged  either  in  one  party  or  the  other. 

The  Romans,  after  having  according  to  their  laudable  custom,  dis- 
charged all  the  duties  of  religion,  offered  solemn  prayers  and  sacrifices 
lo  the  gods,  and  made  vows  for  the  happy  success  of  the  enterprise  for 
which  they  Iiad  been  so  long  preparing,  declared  war  in  form  against 
Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  except  he  made  innnediate  satisfaction  in 
regard  to  the  several  grievances  already  more  than  once  explained  to 
him.  At  the  same  time  arrived  ambassadors  from  him,  who  said  that  the 
king  their  master  was  much  amazed  at  their  having  made  troops  enter 
Macedonia,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  give  the  senate  all  the  satisfaction 
that  could  be  required.  As  it  was  known  that  Perseus  sought  only  to 
gain  time,  they  were  answered,  that  the  consul  Llcinius  would  be  soon 
in  Macedonia,  with  his  army  ;  and  that  if  the  king  desired  peace  in 
earnost,  he  might  send  his  ambassadors  to  him,  but  that  he  neod  not  give 
himself  the  trouble  of  sending  any  more  into  Italy,  where  they  would  not 
be  received  ;  and  for  themselves,  they  were  ordered  to  quit  it  in  twelve 
days. 

The  Romans,  omitted  notliing  that  might  contribute  to  the  success  of 
their  arms.  They  dispatched  ambassadors  on  all  sides  to  their  allies,  to 
animate  and  confirm  those  wlio  jiersisled  to  adhere  to  them,  to  determine 
sucii  as  were  fluctuating  and  uncertain,  and  to  intimidate  those  who  ap- 
peared inclined  to  break  with  them.  Whilst  they  were  at  Larissa,  in 
Tliessaly,  ambassadors  arrived  there  from  Perseus,  who  had  orders  to 
addri'ss  themselves  to  Marcius,  one  of  the  Roman  ambassadors,  to  re- 
mind him  of  the  ancient  ties  of  friendshij>  his  father  had  contracted  with 
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king  Philip,  and  to  demand  an  intprview  between  liim  and  their  master. 
Marcius  answered,  that  his  father  had  often  spoken  of  king  Philip's 
friendship  and  hospitality  ;  and  appointed  a  place  near  the  river  Peneus 
for  the  interview.  They  went  lliither  some  days  after.  The  king  had  a 
great  train,  and  was  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  great  lords  and  guards. 
The  ambassadors  were  no  less  attended  ;  many  of  the  citizens  of  Larissa, 
and  of  the  deputies  from  other  states,  who  had  repaired  thither,  making 
it  a  duty  to  go  wilh  them,  well  pleased  with  that  occasion  of  carrying 
home  what  they  should  see  and  hear.  They  had  besides  a  curiosity  to 
be  present  at  an  interview  between  a  great  king  and  the  ambassadors  of 
tlie  most  powerful  people  in  the  world. 

After  some  difiiculties  which  arose  about  the  ceremonial,  and  which 
were  soon  removed  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  who  had  the  precedency, 
they  began  to  confer.  Their  meeting  was  highly  respectful  on  both 
sides.  They  did  not  treat  each  other  like  enemies,  but  rather  as  friends, 
bound  by  the  sacred  ties  of  hospitality.  Marcius,  who  spoke  first,  began 
by  excusing  himself  for  the  unhappy  necessity  he  was  under  of  reproach- 
ing a  prince  for  whom  he  had  tlie  highest  consideration.  He  afterwards 
expatiated  upon  all  tlucaiises  of  complaint  the  Roman  people  had  against 
him,  and  his  various  inlVaclions  of  treaties  with  them.  He  Insisted  very 
much  on  his  attempt  upon  Eumenes,  and  concluded  with  professing,  that 
he  should  be  very  glad  the  king  would  supply  him  with  good  reasons  for 
his  conduct,  and  thereby  enable  him  to  plead  his  cause,  and  justify  him 
before  the  senate. 

Perseus,  after  having  touched  lightly  upon  the  affair  of  Eumenes,  which 
he  seemed  astonished  that  any  one  should  presume  to  impute  to  him  with- 
out any  proof,  rather  than  to  so  many  others  of  that  prince's  enemies, 
entered  into  a  long  detail,  and  replied,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  to  the 
several  heads  of  the  accusation  against  him.  'Of  this  I  am  assured,* 
said  he,  in  concluding,  '  that  my  conscience  does  not  rejiroach  me  with 
having  committed  any  fault  knowingly,  and  with  premeditated  design, 
against  the  Romans;  and  if  I  have  done  any  thing  unwarily,  apprised 
as  I  now  am,  it  is  in  my  power  to  amend  it.  I  have  certainly  done  no- 
thing to  deserve  tlie  implacable  enmity  with  whicli  I  am  pursued,  as  if  I 
had  been  guilty  of  the  blackest  and  most  enormous  crimes,  which  w.ere 
neither  to  be  expiated  nor  forgiven.  It  must  be  without  foundation,  that 
the  clemency  and  wisdom  of  the  Roman  people  are  universally  extolled, 
if  for  such  slight  causes  as  scarce  merit  complaint  and  remonstrance, 
they  take  up  arms  and  make  war  upon  kings  in  alliance  with  them.' 

The  result  of  this  conference  was,  that  Perseus  should  send  new  am- 
bassadors to  Rome,  in  order  to  try  all  possible  means  to  prevent  a  rup- 
ture and  open  war.  This  was  a  snare  laid  by  the  artful  commissioner 
for  the  king's  inadvertency,  in  order  to  gain  time.  He  feigned  at  first 
great  difiiculties  in  comjjlying  with  the  truce  demanded  by  Perseus,  for 
time  to  Send  his  ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  seemed  at  last  to  accede  to 
it  only  out  of  consideration  for  the  king.  The  true  reason  was,  because 
the  Romans  had  not  yet  either  troops  or  general  in  a  condition  to  act ; 
whereas  on  the  side  of  Perseus  every  thing  was  ready  ;  and  if  he  had 
not  been  amused  by  the  vain  hope  of  a  peace,  he  might  have  taken  the 
advantage  of  a  conjuncture  so  favourable  for  himself,  and  so  contrary 
to  his  enemies,  to  have  entered  upon  action. 
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After  this  mtorvicw  the  Roman  ambassadors  advanced  info  Boeotia, 
■where  there  had  been  great  commotions  ;  some  declaring  for  Perseus, 
and  others  for  the  Romans  ;  but  at  length  the  latter  party  prevailed. 
The  Thebans,  and  the  othLr  people  of  Ba-otia,  by  their  example,  made 
an  alliance  with  the  Romans  ;  each  by  their  own  deputies,  and  not  by 
♦he  consent  of  the  whole  body  of  the  nation  according  to  ancient  custom. 
In  this  manner  the  Boeotians,  from  having  rashly  engaged  in  the  party 
of  Perseus,  after  having  formed,  through  a  long  course  of  time,  a  repub- 
lic which  on  several  occasions  had  preserved  itself  from  the  greatest 
dangers,  saw  themselves  separated  and  governed  by  as  many  councils  as 
there  were  cities  in  the  province :  all  of  which  in  the  sequel  remained 
independent  of  each  ofher  ;  and  formed  no  longer  one  united  league  as 
at  first.  And  this  was  an  effect  of  the  Roman  policy,  which  divided  them, 
Vo  make  them  weak  ;  well  knowing  that  it  was  much  easier  to  bring 
them  into  their  measures,  and  subject  them  by  that  means,  than  if  they 
were  still  all  united  together.  No  other  cities  in  Boeotia,  except  Coro- 
nrea  and  Haliartus,  persisted  in  the  alliance  with  Perseus.  From  Boeo- 
tift  the  commissioners  went  into  Peloponnesus.  The  assembly  of  the 
Achcean  league  was  summoned  to  Argos.  They  demanded  only  a  thou- 
sand men,  to  garrison  Ciialcis,  till  the  Roman  army  should  enter  Greece: 
which  troops  were  ordered  thither  immediately.  Marcius  and  Atilius, 
having  terminated  the  affairs  of  Greece,  returned  to  Rome  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  winter. 

About  the  same  time  Rome  sent  new  commissioners-  intp  the  most  con- 
siderable islamls  of  Asia,  to  exhort  them  to  send  powerful  aid  into  the 
field  against  Perseus.  The  Rhodians  signalized  themselves  upon  this 
occasion.  Hegesilochus,  who  was  at  that  time  Prytanis  (the  principal 
magistrate  was  so  called),  had  prepared  the  people,  by  representing  to 
them  that  it  was  necessary  to  efface  by  actions,  and  not  by  words  only, 
tl\e  bad  impressions  with  which  Euraenes  had  endeavoured  to  inspire 
the  Romans  in  regard  to  their  fidelity.  So  that  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
ambassadors,  they  showed  them  a  fleet  of  forty  ships,  entirely  equipped, 
and  ready  to  sail  upon  the  first  orders.  This  agreeable  surprise  was 
highly  pleasing  to  tlio  Romans,  who  returned  from  thence  exceedingly 
.salisfit>d  with  so  conspicuous  a  zeal,  which  had  even  anticipated  their 
demands.  Perseus,  in  consequence  of  his  interview  with  Marcius,  sent 
ambassadors  to  Rome  to  treat  there  upon  what  had  been  proposed  in 
that  conference. 

He  dispatched  other  ^ambassadors  with  letters  for  Rhodes  and  Byzan- 
tium, in  which  he  ujip'lained  what  had  passed  in  the  interview,  and  de- 
duced at  large  the  reasons  upon  wliich  his  conduct  was  founded.  Ho 
exhorted  the  Rhodians  in  particular  to  remain  quiet,  and  to  wait  as  mere 
spectators  till  they  saw  what  resolutions  the  Romans  would  take.  *  If, 
contrary  to  the  treaties  subsisting  between  us,  they  attack  me,  you  ■vyill 
be  Csaid  he)  the  mediators  betweini  the  two  nations.  All  the  world  is 
interested  in  their  continuing  to  live  in  peace,  but  it  behoves  none  more 
flian  ^ou  to  entleavour  to  reconcile  them.  Defenders  not  only  of  your 
own.  nut  of  the  liberty  of  all  Greece,  the  more  zeal  and  ardour  y^u  have 
for  so  gnat  a  good,  tlie  more  ought  you  to  be  upon  your  guard  against 
every  <mu'  who  hhoiiid  attempt  to  inspire  you  witli  dilPerent  sentiments. 
You  cnnnot  bit*  know,  that  the  certajn  means  to  rediffte  Greece  into 
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sjavcry,  is  to  make  it  dept'ndt'nt  upon  one  people  only,  without  leaving 
it  any  other  to  liave  recourse  to.'  The  ambassadors  were  received  with 
great  respect ;  but  were  answered,  that,  in  case  of  war,  the  king  was 
desired  not  to  rely  ujjon  the  Rhodians,  nor  to  demand  any  thing  of  them 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  alliance  they  had  made  with  the  Romans.  Ti>o 
same  ambassadors  went  also  into  Boeotia,  where  they  had  almost  as  little 
reason  to  be  satisfied  ;  only  a  few  small  cities*  separating  from  the  The- 
bans  to  embrace  fhe  king's  party. 

Mareius  and  Atilius  at  their  return  to  Rome  reported  to  the  senate  the 
success  of  their  commission.  They  dwelt  particularly  upon  their  address, 
in  their  stratagem  to  deceive  Perseus,  by  granting  him  a  truce,  which 
prevented  him  from  beginning  the  war  immediately  with  advantage,  as 
he  might  have  done,  and  gave  the  Romans  time  to  complete  their  pre- 
pajrations,  and  to  take  the  field.  Tliey  did  not  forget  their  dexterktiy  in 
dissolving  the  general  assembly  qf  the  Boeotians,  to  prevent  their  uniting 
with  Macedonia  by  common  constat. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  senate  expressed  much  satisfaction  in  so  wise 
a  conduct,  which  argued  policy  and  uncommon  dexterity  in  negjociation. 
But  the  old  senators,  who  had  imbibed  otiier  principles,  and  persevereid 
in  their  ancient  maxims,  said,  they  did  not  recognize  the  Roman  charac- 
ter in  such  dealing  :  that  their  ancestors,  relying  more  upon  true  valour 
than  stratagem,  used  to  make  war  openly,  and  not  in  disguise  and  under 
cover  ;  that  such  unworthy  artifices  should  be  abandoned  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Grecians,  with  whom  it  was  reckoned  more  glorious  to 
deceive  an  enemy,  than  to  conquer  him  with  open  force :  that  indeed 
stratagem  sometimes,  in  the  moment  of  action,  seemed  to  succeed  better 
than  valour  ;  but  that  a  victory,  obtained  vigorously  in  a  battle,  where 
the  force  of  fhe  troops  on  each  side  was  closely  tried,  and  which  the 
enemy  could  not  ascribe  either  to  chance  or  cunning,  was  of  a  much  more 
lasting  tlfect,  because  it  left  a  strong  conviction  of  the  victor's  superior 
force  and  bravery. 

Notwithstanding  these  remonstrances  of  the  elder  senato.''S,  who  could 
not  relish  these  new  maxims  of  policy,  that  part  of  the  senate  which 
preferred  the  useful  to  the  honourable  were  much  the  majority  upon  this 
occasion,  and  the  conduct  of  the  two  commissioners  was  approved. 
Marcius  was  sent  agaifl  with  some  galleys  into  Greece,  to  regulate  affairs 
as  he  should  think  most  consistent  with  the  service  of  the  public ;  and 
Atilius  into  Thessaly,  to  take  possession  of  Larissa,  lest,  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  truce,  Perseus  should  make  himself  master  of  that 
important  place,  the  capital  of  the  country.  Lentulus  was  also  sent  to 
Thebes,  to  have  an  eye  upon  Boeotia. 

Though  the  war  with  Perseus  was  resolved  at  Rome,  the  senate  gave 
audience  to  his  ambassadors.  They  repeated  the  same  things  which  had 
been  said  in  the  interview  with  Marcius,  and  endeavoured  to  justify  their 
master,  principally  upon  the  attempt  he  was  accused  of  having  made  on 
the  person  of  Eumenes.  They  were  heard  with  little  or  no  attention,  and 
the  senate  ordered  them  and  all  the  Macedonians  at  Rome  to  quit  the  city 
innnediately,  and  Italy  in  thirty  days.  The  consul  Licinius,  who  was  to 
command  in  Macedonia,  had  orders  to  march  as  soon  as  possible  with  his 

'  Coronaa  ami  Haliartus. 
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army.  The  prsetor  Lucretius,  who  had  the  command  of  the  fleet,  set  out 
•with  five-and-forty  galleys  from  Naples,  and  arrived  in  five  days  at 
Cephalonia,  where  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  land  forces. 

SFCT.  TI.— THE  CONSUL  LICINIUS  AND  KING  PERSEUS 
BNC\MP  NEAR  THE  RIVER  PENEUS,  AT  SOME  DIS- 
TANCE FROM  EACH  OTHER,— ENGAGEMENT  OF  THE 
CAVALRY,  IN  WHICH  PERSEUS  HAS  CONSIDERABLY 
THE  ADVANTAGE,  AND  MAKES  AN  ILL  USE  OF  IT. 

[A.  M.  3833.  Ant.  J.  C.  171.]— The  consul  Licioius,  after  having 
offered  his  vows  to  the  gods  in  the  Capitol,  set  out  from  Rome,  covered 
with  a  coat  of  arras,  according  to  the  custom.  The  departure  of  tlie 
consuls,  says  Livy,  was  always  attended  with  great  solemnity  and  an 
incredible  concourse  of  the  people,  especially  upon  an  important  war, 
and  against  a  powerful  enemy.  Besides  the  interest  which  every  indi- 
vidual might  have  in  the  glory  of  the  consul,  the  citizens  were  induced 
to  throng  about  him,  out  of  a  curiosity  to  see  the  general,  to  whose  pru- 
dence and  valour  the  fate  of  the  republic  was  confided.  A  tiiousand 
anxious  thoughts  presented  themselves  at  that  time  to  their  minds  upon 
the  events  of  the  war,  which  are  always  precarious  and  uncertain.  Tiiey 
remembered  the  defeats  which  had  happened  througli  the  bad  conduct 
and  temerity,  and  the  victories  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  the  wis- 
dom and  courage,  of  their  generals.  '  What  mortal  (said  they)  can  know 
the  fate  of  a  consul  at  his  departure  :  wliether  we  siiall  see  him  with  his 
victorious  array  return  in  triumph  to  the  Capitol,  from  whence  he  sets 
out,  after  having  offered  up  his  prayers  to  the  gods ;  or  whether  the 
enemy  may  not  rejoice  in  his  overthrow?'  The  ancient  glory  of  the 
Macedonians  ;  that  of  Philip  who  had  made  himself  famous  by  his  wars, 
and  particularly  by  that  against  the  Romans,  added  very  mucli  to  tlie 
reputation  of  Perseus  ;  and  every  body  knew,  that  from  the  time  of 
his  accession  to  the  crown  a  war  had  been  expected  from  him.  P'ull  of 
such  tlioughts,  the  citizens  in  crowds  conducted  the  consul  out  of  the 
city.  C.  Claudius  and  Q.  Multius,  who  had  both  been  consuls,  did  not 
think  it  beloW  them  to  serve  in  liis  army  in  quality  of  military  tribunes 
(or,  as  we  may  now  say,  as  colonels  or  brigadiers),  and  went  with  him  ; 
as  did  P.  Lentulus  and  the  two  Manlii  Acidini.  The  consul  repaired  in 
their  company  to  Brundusium,  which  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  army; 
and  passing  the  sea  with  all  his  troops,  arrived  at  Nyraphteum,  in  the 
country  of  the  Apollonians. 

Perseus,  some  days  before,  upon  the  report  of  his  ambsssadors  who 
had  returned  from  Rome,  and  assured  liim  that  there  remained  no  hope 
of  peace,  held  a  great  council,  in  which  opinions  were  different.  Some 
thought  it  necessary  for  hira  either  to  pay  tribute,  if  required,  or  give 
up  a  part  of  Jiis  dominions,  if  the  Romans  insisted  upon  it ;  in  a  word,  to 
suffer  every  thing  that  could  be  endured,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  rather 
than  expose  his  person  and  kingdom  to  the  danger  of  entire  destruction. 
That  if  a  part  of  his  kingdom  was  left  him,  time  and  chance  miglit  pro- 
duce favourable  conjunctures,  to  put  him  in  a  condition  not  only  to 
recover  all  he  had  lost,  but  even  to  render  him  formidable  to  those  who 
at  present  made  Macedonia  tremble. 

The  greater  number  were  of  a  quite  different  oi)inioii.  They  insisted, 
that  by  making  cesaion  of  any  part  he  must  determine  to  lose  all  his  king- 
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dom.  That  it  was  neither  money  nor  lands  that  incited  the  ambition  of 
the  Romans,  but  univirsal  empire.  That  they  knew  the  greatest  kiog- 
doms  and  most  powerful  empires  were  subject  to  frequent  revolutions. 
That  tiiey  had  humbled,  or  rather  ruined  Carthage,  withoftt  taking  pos- 
session of  its  territories  ;  contenting  themselves  with  keeping  it  in  awe 
by  tbe  noiglibourhood  of  Masinissa.  That  they  had  driven  Antiochus 
and  his  son  beyond  mount  Taurus.  That  there  was  no  kingdom  but 
Macedonia  that  was  capable  of  giving  umbrage  to,  or  making  head 
against,  the  Romans.  That  prudence  required  Perseus,  whilst  ha  was 
still  master  of  it,  seriously  to  consider  with  himself,  whether  by  making 
the  Romans  sometimes  one  concession,  and  sometimes  another,  he  was 
resolved  to  see  himself  deprived  of  all  power,  expelled  from  his  domi- 
nions, and  obliged  to  ask  as  a  favour  of  the  Romans,  permission  to 
retire  and  confine  himself  in  Samothracia,  or  some  other  island,  there  to 
pass  the  rest  oT  his  days  in  contempt  and  misery,  with  the  mortification 
of  surviving  his  glory  and  empire  ;  or  whether  he  would  prefer  to  hazard 
all  the  dangers  of  the  war,  armed  as  became  a  man  of  courage  in  defence 
of  his  fortunes  and  dignity  ;  and,  in  case  of  being  victorious,  have  tht- 
glory  of  delivering  the  universe  from  the  Roman  yoke.  That  it  would 
be  no  more  a  wonder  to  drive  the  Romans  out  of  Greece,  that  it  had  been 
to  drive  Hannibal  out  of  Italy.  Besides  was  it  consistent  for  Perseus, 
after  having  opposed  his  brother  with  all  his  efforts,  when  he  attempted 
to  usurp  his  crown,  to  resign  it  merely  to  strangers  that  endeavoured  to 
wrest  it  out  of  his  hands  ?  That,  in  fine,  all  the  world  agreed,  that  there 
was  nothing  more  inglorious  than  to  give  up  empire  without  resistance, 
nor  more  laudable  than  to  have  used  all  possible  endeavours  to  preserve 
it.  This  council  was  held  at  Pella,  the  ancient  capital  of  Macedonia. 
*  Since  you  think  it  so  necessary,'  said  the  king,  'let  us  make  war  then 
with  the  help  of  the  gods.'  He  gave  orders  at  the  same  time  to  his  ge- 
nerals to  assemble  all  their  troops  at  Citium,  whither  he  went  soon  after 
himself,  witli  all  the  lords  of  his  court  and  his  regiments  of  guards,  after 
having  ofl'ered  a  sacrifice  of  a  hecatomb,  or  a  hundred  oxen,  to  Minerva 
Alcidema.  He  found  the  whole  army  assembled  there.  It  amounted, 
including  the  foreign  troops,  to  thirty-nine  thousand  foot,  of  whom 
almost  half  composed  the  phalanx,  and  four  thousand  horse.  It  was 
agreed  that  since  the  army  Alexander  the  Great  led  into  Asia,  no  king  of 
Macedonia  had  commanded  one  so  numerous. 

It  was  twenty-six  years  since  Philip  had  made  peace  with  the  Romans  ;. 
and  as  during  all  that  time  Macedonia  had  remained  in  tranquillity,  and 
without  any  considerable  war,  there  were  in  it  great  numbers  of  youth 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  had  already  begun  to  exercise  and  form 
themselves  in  the  wars  which  Macedonia  had  supported  against  the 
Thracians  their  neighbours.  Philip  besides,  and  Perseus  after  him,  had 
long  formed  the  design  of  undertaking  a  war  with  the  Romans.  Hence 
it  was  that  at  the  time  we  speak  of  every  thing  was  ready  for  beginning 
it.  Perseus,  before  he  took  the  field,  thought  it  necessary  to  harangue 
his  troops.  He  mounted  his  throne,  therefore,  and  from  thence,  having 
his  two  sons  on  each  side  of  him,  spoke  to  them  with  great  energy.  He 
began  with  a  long  recital  of  all  the  injuries  the  Romans  had  committed 
with  regard  to  his  father  wiiich  had  induced  him  to  resolve  to  take  up 
arms  against  them  ;    but  that  a  sudden  death  had  prevented  him  from 
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putting  that  design  iu  execution.  He  added,  that  presently  after  the 
death  of  Philip,  the  Romans  had  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  had  marched  troops  into  Greece  to  take  possession  of  the 
strongest  places :  that  afterwards,  in  order  to  gain  time,  they  had 
amused  him  during  all  the  winter  with  deceitful  interviews  and  a  pre- 
tended truce,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  negocialing  a  reconciliation. 
He  compared  the  consul's  array,  which  was  actually  on  its  march,  with 
that  of  the  Macedonians  ;  which  in  his  opinion,  was  much  superior  to  the 
other,  both  in  the  number  and  valour  of  their  troops,  as  well  as  in  am- 
munition and  provisions  of  war,  collected  with  infinite  care  during  a 
grea't  number  of  years.  '  You  have  therefore,  Macedonians,'  said  he,  in 
concluding,  'only  to  display  the  same  courage  which  your  ancestors 
showed,  wlien  having  triumphed  over  all  Europe,  they  crossed  into  Asia, 
and  set  no  other  bounds  to  their  conquest,  than  those  of  the  universe. 
You  are  not  now  to  carry  your  arms  to  the  extremities  of  the  East,  but 
to  defend  yourselves  in  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia. 
When  the  Romans  attacked  my  father,  they  covered  that  unjust  war  with 
the  specious  pretence  of  re-establishing  the  ancient  liberty  of  Greece  ; 
the  present  they  undertake  without  any  disguise,  to  reduce  and  enslave 
Macedonia.  That  haughty  people  cannot  bear  that  the  Roman  empire 
should  have  any  king  for  its  neighbour,  nor  that  any  warlike  nation 
should  have  arms  for  their  defence.  For  you  may  be  assured,  if  you 
refuse  to  make  war,  and  will  submit  to  the  orders  of  those  insulting  mas- 
ters, that  you  must  resolve  to  deliver  up  your  arms  with  your  king  and 
his  kingdom  to  them.' 

At  these  words  the  whole  army,  which  had  expressed  only  moderate 
applause  for  the  rest  of  his  discourse,  raised  cries  of  anger  and  indig- 
nation, exhorting  the  king  to  entertain  the  best  hopes,  and  demanding 
earnestly  to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  Perseus  then  gave  audience  to 
the  ambassadors  from  the  cities  of  Macedonia,  who  came  to  offer  him 
money  and  provisions  for  the  occasions  of  the  army  ;  each  according  to 
their  power.  The  king  thanked  them  in  the  kindest  manner,  but  did  not 
accept  their  offers  ;  giving  for  his  reason,  that  the  army  was  abundantly 
provided  with  all  things  necessary.  lie  only  demanded  carriages  to 
convey  the  battering-rams,  catapultae,  and  other  military  engines.  The 
two  armies  were  now  in  motion.  That  of  the  Macedonians,  after  some 
days'  march,  arrived  at  Sy curium,  a  city  situated  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Oeta ;  the  consul's  was  at  Gomphi  in  Thessaly,  after  having  surmounted 
the  most  incredible  difficulties  in  ways  and  defiles  almost  impassable. 
The  Romans  themselves  confessed,  that  had  the  enemy  defended  those 
passes,  they  might  easily  have  destroyed  their  whole  army  in  them. 
The  consul  advanced  within  three  miles  of  the  country  called  Tripolis, 
and  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Peneus. 

At  the  same  time  Eumenes  arrived  atChalcis,  with  his  brothers  Attalus 
and  Athenajus:  Philetairus,  the  fourth,  was  left  at  Pergamus  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.  Eumenes  and  Attalus  joined  the  consul  with 
four  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse.  They  had  left  Athenaeus  with 
two  thousand  foot  at  Chalcis,  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  tliat  important 
place.  The  allies  sent  also  otlier  fioops,  though  not  in  any  considerable 
number,  and  some  galleys.  Perseus,  in  the  mean  time,  sent  out  several 
detachm<.nt>  to  r jva;.'e  the  neig'.bouriug  country  of  Phera,  in  hopes  that 
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if  the  consul  should  quit  his  camp,  and  march  to  the  aid  of  the  cities  in 
his  alliance,  that  he  might  surprise  and  attack  him  to  advantage  ;  but  he 
was  disappointed,  and  obliijed  to  content  himself  with  distributing  the 
booty  lie  had  made  amongst  his  soldiers,  whidi  was  very  considerable, 
and  consisted  princii)aily  in  cattle  of  all  sorts. 

The  consul  and  king  held  each  of  them  a  council  at  the  same  time,  in 
order  to  resolve  in  what  manner  to  begin  the  war.  The  king,  highly 
proud  of  having  been  suffered  to  ravage  the  territories  of  the  Pheraeans 
without  opposition,  thought  it  adviseable  to  go  and  attack  the  Romans 
in  their  camp  without  loss  of  time.  The  Romans  were  very  sensible, 
that  their  slowness  and  delays  would  discredit  them  very  much  in  the 
opinion  of  their  allies,  and  re[)roached  themselves  with  not  having  de- 
fended the  people  of  Pherse.  Whilst  they  were  consultijig  upon  the 
measures  it  was  necessary  to  take  (Euraenes  and  Attalus  being  present), 
a  courier  came  in  upon  tlie  spur,  and  informed  them  that  tlie  enemy  were 
very  near  with  a  numerous  army.  The  signal  was  immediately  give^i 
for  the  soldiers  to  stand  to  their  arms,  and  a  hundred  liorse  were  de- 
tached, with  as  many  of  the  light-armed  foot,  to  take  a  view  of  the  enemy. 
Perseus,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  finding  himself  no  fartlier  from  the  Ro- 
man camp  than  a  short  half  league,  made  his  foot  halt,  and  advanced 
with  his  horse  and  light-armed  soldiers.  He  had  scarce  marched  a  quar- 
ter of  a  league,  when  he  perceived  a  body  of  the  enemy,  against  whiich 
he  sent  a  small  detachment  of  horse,  supported  by  some  light-armed 
troops.  As  the  two  detachments  were  very  near  equal  in  number,  and 
neither  side  sent  any  fresh  troops  to  their  aid,  the  skirmish  ended  with- 
out its  being  possible  to  say  which  side  was  victorious.  Perseus  marched 
back  his  troops  to  Sycurium. 

The  next  day,  at  the  same  hour,  Perseus  advanced  with  all  his  troops 
to  the  same  place.  They  were  followed  by  carts  laden  with  water,  for 
there  was  none  to  be  found  within  six  leagues  of  the  place  ;  the  way  was 
very  dusty,  and  the  troops  might  have  been  obliged  to  fight  immediately, 
fatigued  as  they  were  with  thirst,  which  would  have  incommoded  them 
exceedingly.  The  Romans  keeping  close  in  their  camp,  and  having 
withdrawn  their  advanced  guards  within  their  entrenchments,  the  king's 
troops  returned  to  their  camp.  They  did  the  same  several  days,  in  hopes 
the  Romans  would  not  fail  to  detach  their  cavalry  to  attack  their  rear- 
guard, and  when  they  had  drawn  them  on  far  enough  from  their  camp, 
and  the  battle  was  begun,  that  they  might  face  about.  As  the  king's 
horse  and  and  light-armed  foot  were  very  much  superior  to  those  of  the 
Romans,  they  assured  themselves  of  having  no  difficulty  in  defeating 
them. 

This  first  design  not  succeeding,  the  king  encamped  nearer  the  enemy, 
within  little  more  than  two  leagues  of  them.  At  break  of  day,  having 
drawn  up  his  infantry  in  the  same  place  as  he  had  done  the  two  preced- 
ing days,  about  a  thousand  paces  from  the  enemy,  he  advanced  at  the 
head  of  his  cavalry  and  light-armed  foot  towards  the  camp  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  sight  of  the  dust,  which  flew  nearer  than  usual,  and  seemed 
to  be  raised  by  a  greater  number  of  troops,  gave  them  the  alarm,  and  the 
first  who  brought  the  news,  could  scarcely  persuade  them  that  the  ene- 
my was  so  near,  because  for  several  days  before,  they  had  not  appeared 
till  ten  in  the  morning,  and  the  sun  at  that  time  was  just  rising.     But 
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when  it  was  oonfirmod  by  the  criis  of  many,  who  ran  in  crowds  from  the 
gates,  there  was  no  longer  any  room  to  doubt  it,  and  the  camp  was  in 
very  great  confusion.  All  the  officers  repaired  with  the  utmost  haste  te 
the  general's  tent,  as  the  soldiers  d«l  each  to  his  own.  The  negligence 
of  the  consul,  so  ill  informed  in  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  whose  nearness 
to  him  ought  to  liave  kept  him  perpetually  upon  his  guard,  gives  us  no 
great  idea  of  his  ability. 

Perseus  had  drawn  up  his  troops  at  less  tiian  five  hundred  paces  from 
the  consul's  entrenchments.  Cotys,  king  of  the  OdrysBe  in  Thrace,  com- 
manded the  left,  with  the  horse  of  his  nation;  the  light-armed  troops 
were  distributed  in  the  intervals  of  the  front  rank.  The  Macedonian 
and  Cretan'  horse  formed  the  right  wing.  At  the  extremity  of  each 
wing,  the  king's  horse  and  those  of  the  auxiliaries  were  posted.  The 
king  kept  the  centre  with  the  horse  that  always  attended  his  person  ; 
before  whom  were  »)laced  the  slingers  and  archers,  about  four  hundred 
in  number. 

The  consul,  having  drawn  up  his  foot  in  battle  array  within  his'camp, 
detached  only  his  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops,  who  had  orders  to  form 
a  line  in  the  front  of  his  entrenchments.  The  right  wing,  which  con- 
sisted of  all  the  Italian  horse,  was  commanded  by  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  the 
consul's  brother;  the  left,  composed  of  the  horse  of  the  Grecian  allies, 
by  M.  Valerius  Levinus  ;  both  intermingled  with  the  light-armed  troops. 
Q.  Mucius  was  posted  in  the  centre  with  a  select  body  of  horse  ;  and  two 
hundred  of  the  Gaulish  cavalry,  and  three  hundred  of  Eiimenes's  troops, 
were  drawn  up  in  his  front.  Four  hundred  Thessalian  horse  were  placed 
a  little  beyond  Ihe  left  wing,  as  a  body  of  reserve.  King  Eumenes  and 
his  brother  Attalus,  with  their  troops,  were  posted  in  the  space  between 
the  entrenchments  and  the  rear  ranks. 

This  was  only  an  engagement  of  cavalry,  which  in  number  was  almost 
equal  on  both  sides,  and  might  amount  to  about  four  thousand  on  each, 
without  including  the  ligiit-armed  troops.  The  action  began  by  the 
slings  and  missive  weapons,  which  were  posted  in  front,  but  that  was 
only  the  prelude.  The  Thracians,  lilve  wild  beasts  long  pent  up,  and 
thereby  rendered  more  furious,  threw  themselves  first  upon  the  right 
wing  of  the  Romans,  who,  perfectly  brave  and  intrepid  as  they  were, 
could  not  support  so  rude  and  violent  a  charge.  The  light-armed  foot, 
whom  the  Thracians  had  amongst  them,  beat  down  the  lances  of  the 
enemy  with  their  swords,  sometimes  cutting  the  logs  of  the  horses,  and 
sometimes  wounding  them  in  their  flanks.  Perseus,  who  attacked  the 
centre  of  the  enemy,  soon  put  the  Greeks  into  disorder;  and  as  they 
were  vigorously  pursued  in  their  fliglit,  the  Tliessalian  horse,  which,  #t,  a 
small  distance  from  the  left  wing,  formed  a  body  of  reserve,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  action  had  been  only  spectators  of  the  battle,  were  of 
gr*!at  Service  when  that  wing  gave  way.  For  those  Iiorse  retiring  gently 
and  in  good  order,  after  having  joined  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Eumenes, 
gave  a  safe  retreat  between  their  ranks  to  those  who  fled  and  were  dis- 
j)ersed  ;  and  when  they  saw  the  enemy  was  not  warm  in  their  pursuit, 
were  so  bold  as  to  advance  to  sustain  and  encourage  their  own  jiarty. 
As  this  l)0(ly  of  horse  marched  in  good  or<h-r,  and  always  kept  their 
ranks,  the  king's  cavalry,  who  had  broke  in  the  pursuit,  did  not  dare  to 
wait  their  apnroaeh,  nor  to  come  to  blows  \\\\h  them. 
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Hippias  and  Leonatus  having  learnt  the  advantage  gained  by  the  ca- 
valry, that  the  king  might  not  lose  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  com- 
pleting tiie  glory  of  the  day,  by  vigorously  pushing  llie  encray,  and 
charging  them  in  their  entrenclinients,  brought  on  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx of  their  own  aGcord,  and  without  orders.  It  appeared,  indeed,  that 
had  the  king  made  the  least  effort,  he  might  have  rendered  his  victory 
complete  ;  and  in  the  present  ardour  of  his  troops,  and  terror  into  which 
they  had  thrown  the  Romans,  the  latter  must  have  been  entirely  defeated. 
Whilst  he  was  dclibkrating  with  himself  between  hope  and  fear,  upon 
what  he  should  resolve,  Evander*  of  Crete,  in  whom  he  reposed  great 
confidence,  upon  seeing  the  phalanx  advance,  ran  immediately  to  Perseus, 
and  earnestly  begged  of  him  not  to  abandon  himself  to  his  present  suc- 
cess, nor  engage  rashly  in  a  new  action  that  was  not  necessary,  and 
wherein  he  hazarded  every  thing.  He  represented  to  him,  that  if  he 
continued  quiet,  and  contented  himself  with  the  present  advantage,  he 
would  eitlier  obtain  honourable  conditions  of  peace,  or,  if  he  should 
choose  to  continue  the  war,  this  first  success  would  infallibly  determine 
those,  who  till  then  had  remained  neuter,  to  declare  in  his  favour.  The 
king  was  already  inclined  to  follow  that  opinion  ;  Mberefore,  having 
praised  the  council  and  zeal  of  Evander,  he  caused  the  retreat  to  be 
sounded  for  his  horse,  and  ordered  his  foot  to  return  into  the  camp.  The 
Romans  lost  two  thousand  of  their  light-armed  infantry  at  least  in  this 
battle ;  and  had  two  hundred  of  their  horse  killed,  and  as  many  taken 
prisoners.  On  the  other  side,  only  twenty  of  their  cavalry  and  forty 
foot  soldiers  were  left  upon  the  field.  The  victors  returned  into  their 
camp  with  great  joy,  especially  the  Thracians,  who,  with  songs  of 
triumph,  carried  the  heads  of  those  they  had  killed  upon  the  end  of  their 
pikes : — it  was  to  them  that  Perseus  was  principally  indebted  for  his 
victory.  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  in  profound  sorrow,  kept  a 
mournful  silence,  and  filled  with  terror,  expected  every  moment  that  the 
enemy  would  come  and  attack  them  in  their  camp.  Eumenes  was  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  remove  the  camp  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Peneus,  in  order  that  the  river  might  serve  as  an  additional  fortification 
for  the  troops,  till  they  had  recovered  their  panic.  The  consul  was 
averse  to  taking  that  step,  which,  as  an  open  profession  of  fear,  was 
highly  dishonourable  to  himself  and  his  army  :  but  however,  being  con- 
vinced by  reason,  and  yielding  to  necessity,  he  passed  with  his  troops 
under  cover  of  the  night,  and  encamped  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river. 
Perseus  advanced  the  next  day  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  to  give  them 
battle  ;  but  it  was  then  too  late  ;  he  found  their  camp  abandoned.  When 
he  saw  them  entrenched  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  he  perceived  the 
enormous  error  lie  had  committed  the  day  before,  in  not  pursuing  them 
immediately  upon  their  defeat ;  but  he  confessed  it  a  still  greater  fault  to 
have  continued  quiet  and  inactive  during  the  night.  For  without  putting 
the  rest  of  his  army  in  motion,  if  he  had  only  detached  his  light-armed 
troops  against  the  enemy  during  their  confusion  and  disorder  in  passing 
the  river,  he  might,  without  difficulty,  have  cut  off  at  least  part  of  their 
army. 

We  see  here,  in  sensible  example,  to  what  causes  revolutions  of  states 

•  Perseus  made  use  of  him  ia  the  intended  assassination  of  Eumenes. 
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and  the  fall  of  the  greatest  empires,  owe  their  being.  There  is  no  reader 
but  must  have  been  surjirised  at  seeing  Perseus  stop  short  in  a  decisive 
luoiiient,  aud  let  slip  an  almost  certain  occasion  of  defeating  his  enemy  : 
it  requires  no  great  capacity  nor  penetration  to  discern  so  gross  a  fault. 
But  how  came  it  to  pass,  that  Perseus  wjio  wanted  neither  judgment  nor 
experience,  should  be  so  much  mistaken?  A  notion  is  suggested  to  him 
by  !i  man  he  confides  in.  It  is  weak,  rash,  and  absurd.  But  God,  who 
rules  the  heart  of  man,  and  who  wills  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia,  suffers  no  other  notion  to  prevail  in  the  king's  breast,  and 
removes  every  thought  which  might,  and  naturally  ought  to  have  induced 
him  to  take  quite  different  measures.  Nor  is  that  sufficient.  The  fiVst 
fault  might  have  been  easily  retrieved  by  a  little  vigilance  "during  the 
night.  God  seems  to  have  laid  that  prince  and  his  army  in  a  profound 
sleep.  Not  one  of  his  officers  has  the  least  thought  of  observing  the 
motions  of  the  enemy  in  the  night.  We  see  nothing  but  what  is  natural 
in  all  this  :  but  the  Holy  Scripture  teaches  us  to  think  otherwise  ;  and 
■we  may  well  apply  to  this  event  wliat  was  said  of  Saul's  soldiers  and 
officers: — 'And  no  man  saw  it,  nor  knew  it,  neither  awaked:  for  they 
were  all  asleep,  because  a  deeji  sleep  from  the  Lord  was  fallen  upon 
them. — I  Sam.  sxvi.  12. 

The  Romans,  indeed,  having  put  the  river  between  them  and  the 
epemy,  saw  themselves  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  suddenly  attacked 
and  routed  ;  but  the  check  they  had  lately  received,  and  the  wound  they 
had  given  the  glory  of  the  Roman  name,  made  them  feel  the  sharpest 
affliction.  All  who  were  present  in  the  council  of  war  assembled  by  the 
consul,  laid  the  fault  upon  the  j^lolians.  It  was  said,  that  they  were  the 
first  who  took  the  alarm  and  fled  :  that  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  had  been 
drawn  away  by  their  example,  and  that  five  of  the  chief  of  their  nation 
were  the  first  who  took  to  flight.  The  Thessalians,  on  the  contrary, 
were  praised  for  their  valour,  and  their  leaders  rewarded  with  several 
marks  of  honour.  The  spoils  taken  from  the  Romans  were  not  incon- 
siderable. They  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  bucklers,  a  thousand 
cuirasses,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  helmets,  swords,  and  darts  of 
all  kinds.  The  king  made  great  presents  uf  them  to  tha  officers  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  most;  and  having  assembled  the  army,  he 
began  by  telling  them,  that  what  had  happened  was  a  happy  presage  for 
them,  and  a  certain  pledge  of  what  they  might  h(i|)e  for  the  future.  He 
made  great  encomiums  upon  the  troops  who  had  been  in  the  action  ;  and 
in  magnificent  terms  expatiated  upon  their  victory  over  the  Roman  horse, 
in  which  the  principal  force  of  their  army  consisted,  and  which  they  had 
before  believed  invincible;  and  promised  himself  from  thence  a  more 
considerable  success  over  their  infantry,  who  had  only  escaped  their 
swords  by  a  shameful  fli^lit  during  the  night ;  but  that  it  would  be  easy 
to  force  the  entrenchments  in  which  their  fear  kept  them  shut  up.  The 
victorious  soldiers,  who  carried  the  spoils  of  the  enemies  they  had  slain 
upon  their  shoulders,  heard  tWs  discourse  with  sensible  pleasure,  and 
promised  themselves  every  thing  from  their  valour,  Judging  of  the  future 
by  the  past.  The  foot,  on  their  side,  especially  that  which  composed  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  stimulated  by  a  laudable  jealousy,  pretended  at 
least  to  e(|ual,  if  not  to  excel,  the  glory  of  llieir  companiono  upon  the 
first  occasion.     In  a  word,  the  whole  army  demanded,  with   incredible 
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ardour,  only  to  corae  to  blows  with  the  enemy.  Th*  king,  after  baring 
dismissed  the  assembly,  set  forward  the  naxt  day,  passed  the  river,  and 
encamped  at  Mopsium,  an  eminence  situate  between  Tenipe  and  Larissa. 

The  joy  for  the  good  success  of  so  important  a  battle  affected  Perseus, 
at  first,  in  all  its  extent.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  superior  to  a  peo- 
ple, who  themselves  were  so  with  respect  to  all  other  princes  and  nations. 
This  was  not  a  victory  gained  by  surprise,  and  in  a  manner  stolen  by 
stratagem  and  address,  but  carried  by  open  force,  and  the  valour  and 
bravery  of  his  troops,  and  that  in  his  own  sight,  and  under  his  own  con- 
duct. He  had  seen  the  Roman  haughtiness  give  way  before  him  three 
times  in  one  day  :  at  first,  in  keeping  close  through  fear  in  their  camp  ; 
then,  when  they  ventured  out  of  it,  shamefully  betaking  themselves  to 
flight;  and,  lastly,  by  flying  again,  during  the  obscurity  of  the  night, 
and  in  finding  no  other  security  than  by  being  enclosed  within  their 
entrenchments,  the  usual  refuge  of  terror  and  apprehension.  These 
thoughts  were  highly  soothing,  and  capable  of  deceiving  a  prince,  al- 
ready too  much  affected  with  his  own  merit. 

But  when  his  first  transports  were  a  little  abated,  and  the  inebriating 
fume  of  sudden  joy  was  somewhat  evaporated,  Perseus  came  to  himself; 
and  reflecting  in  cool  blood  upon  all  the  consequences  which  might  attend 
his  victory,  be  began  to  be  in  some  sort  of  terror.  Th»  wisest  of  the 
courtiers  about  him,  taking  advantage  of  so  happy  a  disposition,  ven- 
tured to  give  him  the  advice  which  his  present  temper  made  him  capable 
of  appreciating ;  this  was  to  make  the  best  of  his  late  success,  and  con- 
clude an  honourable  peace  with  the  Romans.  They  represented  to  him, 
that  the  most  certain  mark  of  a  prudent  and  really  happy  prince,  was  not 
to  rely  too  much  upon  the  present  favours  of  fortune,  nor  abandon  him- 
self to  the  delusive  glitter  of  prosperity.  That,  therefore,  lie  would  do 
well  to  send  to  the  consul,  and  propose  a  renewal  of  tlie  treaty,  upon  the 
same  conditions  as  had  been  imposed  by  T.  Quintius,  when  victorious, 
upon  his  father  Philip.  That  he  could  not  put  an  end  to  the  war  more 
gloriously  for  himself,  than  after  so  memorable  a  battle;  nor  hope  a 
jnore  favourable  occasion  of  concluding  a  sure  and  lasting  peace,  than  at 
a  conjuncture  when  the  check  the  Romans  had  received  would  render 
them  more  tractable,  and  better  inclined  to  grant  him  good  conditions. 
That  if,  notwithstanding  that  check,  the  Romans,  out  of  a  pride  too 
natural  to  them,  should  reject  a  just  and  equitable  accommodation,  he 
would  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  having  the  gods  and  men  for  wit- 
nesses of  his  own  moderation,  and  the  haughty  obstinacy  of  the  Romans. 

The  king  acquiesced  in  these  wise  remonstrances,  to  which  he  never 
was  averse.  The  majority  of  the  council  also  applauded  them.  Ambas- 
sadors were  accordingly  sent  to  the  consul,  who  gave  them  audience  in 
the  presence  of  a  numerous  assembly.  They  told  him  they  came  to  de- 
mand peace:  that  Perseus  would  pay  the  same  tribute  to  the  R  mans  as 
his  father  Philip  had  done,  and  abandon  all  the  cities,  territories,  and 
places,  which  that  prince  had  abandoned. 

When  they  withdrew,  the  council  deliberated  upon  the  answer  it  was 
proper  to  make.  The  Roman  firmness  displayed  itself  upon  this  occa- 
sion in  an  extraordinar>  manner.  It  was  the  custom  at  that  time,  to 
express  in  adversity  all  the  assurance  and  loftiness  of  good  fortune,  and 
to  act  with  moderation  in  prosperity.    The  answer  was,  that  no  peace 
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conld  be  granted  to  Perseus,  unless  he  submitted  himself  and  his  king- 
dom to  the  discretion  of  the  senate.  When  it  was  related  to  the  king 
and  his  friends,  they  were  strangely  surprised  at  so  extraordinary,  and, 
in  their  opinion,  so  ill-timed  a  pride ;  most  of  them  believed  it  needless 
to  talk  any  further  of  peace,  and  that  the  Romans  would  be  soon  reduced 
to  demand  what  they  now  refused.  Perseus  was  not  of  the  same  opinion. 
He  judged  rightly,  that  Rome  was  not  so  haughty  but  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  superiority  ;  and  that  reflection  daunted  him  exceedingly.  He 
sent  again  to  the  consul,  and  offered  a  more  considerable  tribute  than  had 
been  imposed  upon  Philip.  When  he  saw  the  consul  would  retract  no- 
thing from  his  first  answer,  having  no  longer  any  hopes  of  peace,  he 
returned  to  his  former  camp  at  Sycurium,  determined  to  try  again  the 
fortune  of  the  war. 

We  may  conclude,  from  the  whole  conduct  of  Perseus,  that  he  must 
have  undertaken  this  war  with  great  imprudence,  and  without  having 
compared  his  strength  and  resources  with  those  of  the  Romans.  To 
think  himself  fortunate  in  being  able,  after  a  signal  victory,  to  demand 
peace,  and  submit  to  more  oppressive  conditions  than  his  father  Philip 
had  complied  with  till  after  a  bloody  defeat,  seems  to  argue,  that  he  had 
taken  his  measures  and  concerted  the  means  of  success  very  ill ;  since, 
after  a  first  action  entirely  to  his  advantage,  he  begins  to  discern  all  his 
weakness  and  inferiority,  and  in  some  sort  inclines  to  despair.  Why 
then  was  he  the  first  to  break  the  peace?  Why  was  he  the  aggressor? 
Why  was  he  in  such  haste?  Was  it  to  stop  short  M  the  first  step? 
How  came  he  not  to  know  his  weakness,  till  his  own  victory  showed  it 
him  ?    These  are  not  the  signs  of  a  wise  and  judicious  prince. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  the  cavalry,  which  soon  spread  in  Greece, 
made  known  what  the  people  thought  and  discovered  in  its  full  light  to 
which  side  they  inclined.  It  was  received  with  joy,  not  only  by  the 
partizans  of  Macedonia,  but  even  by  most  of  those  whom  the  Romans 
had  obliged,  of  whom  some  suffered  with  pain  their  haughty  manners 
and  insolence  of  power. 

The  praetor  Lacretius  at  the  same  time  was  besieging  the  city  of  Hali- 
artus  in  Boeotia.  After  a  long  and  vigorous  defence,  it  was  taken  at  last 
by  storm,  plundered,  and  afterwards  entirelf  demolished.  Thebes  soon 
after  surrendered,  and  then  Lucretius  returned  with  his  fleet.  Perseus, 
in  the  mean  time,  who  was  not  far  from  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  gave 
them  great  trouble;  harassing  their  troops,  and  falling  upon  their 
foragers,  whenever  they  ventured  out  of  their  camp.  He  took  one  day  a 
thousand  carriages,  laden  principally  with  sheafs  of  corn  which  the 
Romans  had  been  to  reap,  and  made  six  hundred  prisoners.  He  after- 
wards attacked  a  small  body  of  troops  in  the  neighbouriiood,  of  which 
he  expected  to  make  himself  master  with  little  or  no  difficulty  ;  but  he 
found  more  resistance  than  he  had  imagined.  That  small  body  was  com- 
manded by  a  brave  officer  called  L.  Pompeius,  who,  retirinif  to  an  emi- 
nence, defended  himself  there  with  intrepid  courage,  det«rii)ined  to  die 
with  his  troops,  rather  than  surrender.  He  was  upon  the  point  of  being 
borne  down  by  numbers,  when  the  consul  arrived  to  his  assistance  with  a 
strong  detachment  of  horse  and  light-armed  foot ;  tlie  legions  were  or- 
dered to  follow  him.  The  sight  of  the  consul  gave  Pompeius  and  his 
troops  new  courage,  who  were  eight  hundred  men,  all  Romans.    Perseus 
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immediately  sent  for  his  |rhalanx  ;  but  the  consul  did  not  wait  its  coming 
up,  and  came  directly  to  blows.  The  Macedonians,  after  having  made  a 
very  vig;orous  resistance  for  some  time,  were  at  last  broken  and  put  to 
the  rout.  Three  hundred  foot  were  left  upon  the  field,  with  twenty-four 
of  the  best  horse,  of  tlie  troop  called  tlie  Sacred  Squadron,  of  which  the 
commander  himself,  Antimachus,  was  killed.  The  success  of  this  action 
re-animated  the  Romans,  and  very  much  alarmed  Perseus.  After  having 
put  a  strong  garrison  into  Gonnus,  he  marched  back  his  army  into  Mace- 
donia. The  consul  having  reduced  Perrhoebia,  and  taken  Larissa  and 
some  other  cities,  dismissed  all  the  allies,  except  the  Achaeans  ;  dispersed 
his  troops  in  Thessaly,  where  he  left  tliem  in  winter-quarters,  and  went 
into  B(Botia  at  the  request  of  the  Thebans,  upon  whom  the  people  of 
Coronaea  had  made  incursions. 

SECT.  Ill,— THE  CONSUL  MARCIUS  ENTERS  MACEDONIA. 
PERSEUS  TAKES  THE  ALARM  AND  LEAVES  THE  PASSES 
OPEN.— INSOLENT  EMBASSY  OF  THE  RHODIANS  TO 
ROME. 

[A.  M.  38S4.  Ant.  J.  C.  170.) — Nothing  memorable  passed  the  foHow- 
ing  year.  The  consul  Hostilius  had  sent  Ap.  Cluudius  into  Illyria  with 
four  thousand  foot,  to  defend  such  of  th*-  inhabitants  of  that  country  as 
were  allies  of  the  Romans  ;  and  the  latter  had  found  means  to  add  eight 
thousand  men,  raised  among  the  allies,  to  his  first  body  of  troops.  He 
encamped  at  Lyclinidus,  a  city  of  the  Dassaretae.  N&ar  that  place  was 
another  city,  called  Uscana,  which  belonged  to  Perseus,  and  where  he 
had  a  strong  garrison.  Claudius,  upon  the  promise  which  had  been  made 
him  of  having  the  place  put  into  his  hands,  in  hopes  of  making  great 
booty,  approached  it  with  almost  all  his  troops,  without  any  order,  dis- 
trust, or  precaution.  Whilst  ha  thought  least  of  it,  the  garrison  made  a 
furious  sally  upon  him,  put  his  whole  army  to  flight,  and  pursued  them 
a  great  way  with  dreadful  slaughter.  Of  eleven  thousand  men,  scarce 
two  thousand  escaped  into  the  camp,  which  a  thousand  had  been  left  to 
guard  :  Claudius  returned  to  Lychnidus  with  the  ruins  of  his  army.  The 
news  of  this  luss  very  much  afflicted  the  senate  ;  and  the  more,  because 
it  had  been  occasioned  by  the  imprudence  and  avarice  of  Claudius.  This 
was  the  almost  universal  disease  of  the  commanders  at  that  time.  The 
senate  received  various  complaints  from  many  citi«s,  as  well  of  Greece 
as  the  other  provinces,  against  the  Roman  officers,  wlio  treated  them 
with  unheard-of  rapaciousness  and  cruelty.  They  punished  some  of 
them,  redressed  the  wrongs  th»»y  had  done  the  cities,  and  dismissed  the 
ambassadors,  well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  their  remonstrances 
had  been  received.  Soon  after,  to  prevent  such  disorders  for  the  future, 
they  passed  a  decree,  which  expressed  that  the  cities  should  not  furnish 
the  Roman  magistrates  with  any  thing  more  than  what  the  -enate  ex- 
pressly appointed  ;  which  ordinance  was  published  in  all  the  cities  of 
Peloponnesus. 

C.  Popilius  and  Cn.  Octavius,  who  were  charged  with  this  commission, 
went  first  to  Thebes,  where  they  very  much  praised  the  citizens,  and 
exhorted  them  to  continue  firm  in  their  alliance  with  the  Roman  people. 
Proceeding  afterwards  to  the  other  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  they  boasted 
every  where  of  the  lenity  and  moderation  of  the  senate,  which  they 
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proved  by  their  late  decree  in  favour  of  the  Greeks.  They  found  great 
divisions  in  almost  all  the  cities,  especially  among  the  /Etolians,  occa- 
sioned by  two  factions  which  divided  them,  one  for  the  Romans,  and  the 
other  for  the  Macedonians.  The  assembly  of  Achaia  was  not  exempt 
from  tliese  divisions  ;  but  the  wisdom  of  the  persons  of  greatest  autho- 
rity prevented  their  consequenoes.  The  advice  of  Archon,  one  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  league,  was  to  act  according  to  conjunctures,  to 
leave  no  room  for  calumny  to  irritate  either  of  the  contending  powers 
against  tlie  republic,  and  to  avoid  the  misfortunes  into  which  those  were 
fallen,  who  had  r.ol  been  sufficiently  aware  of  the  power  of  the  Romans. 
This  advice  prevailed  ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  Archon  should  be  made 
chief  magistrate,  and  Polybius  captain-general  of  the  horse. 

About  this  time,  Attalus  having  something  to  demand  of  the  Achaean 
league,  caused  the  new  magistrate  to  be  sounded  ;  who  being  determined 
in  favour  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  promised  that  prince  to  support 
his  suit  with  all  his  power.  The  affair  in  question  was,  to  have  a  decree 
reversed,  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that  all  the  statues  of  king  Eumenes 
should  be  removed  from  the  public  places.  At  the  first  council  that  was 
held,  the  ambassadors  of  Altalus  were  introduced  to  the  assembly,  who 
demanded,  that  in  consideration  of  the  prince  who  sent  them,  Eumenes, 
his  brother,  should  be  restored  to  the  lionours  which  the  republic  had 
formerly  decreed  them,  Archon  supported  this  demand,  but  with  great 
moderation.  Polybius  spoke  with  more  force,  enlarged  upon  the  merit 
and  services  of  Eumenes,  demonstrated  the  injustice  of  the  first  decree, 
and  concluded  that  it  was  proper  to  repeal  it.  The  whole  assembly  ap- 
plauded his  discourse,  and  it  was  resolved  tiiat  Eumenes  should  be 
restored  to  all  his  honours. 

[A.  M.  3S35.  Ant.  J.  C.  169.] — It  was  at  this  time  that  Rome  sent 
Popilius  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  to  prevent  his  enterprises  against 
Kgypt,  which  we  have  mentioned  before.  The  Macedonian  war  gave 
the  Romans  great  employment.  Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  one  of  the  two 
consuls  lately  elected,  was  charged  with  it.  Before  he  set  out,  Perseus 
had  conceived  the  design  of  taking  the  advantage  of  the  winter  to  make 
an  expedition  against  Illyria,  which  was  the  only  province  from  whence 
Macedonia  had  reason  to  fear  irruptions  during  tlie  king's  being  employed 
against  the  Romans.  This  expedition  succeeded  very  happily  for  him, 
and  almost  without  any  loss  on  his  side.  He  began  with  the  siege  of 
Uscana,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  (it  is  not  known 
how),  and  took  it,  after  a  defence  of  some  duration.  He  afterwards 
made  liimself  master  of  all  the  strong  places  in  the  country,  the  most 
part  of  which  had  Roman  garrisons  in  them,  and  took  a  great  number  of 
prisoners. 

Perseus  at  the  same  time  sent  ambassadors  to  Gentius,  one  of  the 
kings  of  niyria,  to  induce  him  to  quit  the  party  of  the  Romans,  and  come 
over  to  him.  Gentius  was  far  from  being  averse  to  it ;  but  he  observed, 
that  having  neither  ammunition  for  the  war,  nor  money,  he  was  in  no 
condition  to  declare  against  the  Romans  ;  which  was  explaining  himself 
sufficiently.  Perseus,  who  was  avaricious,  did  not  understand,  or  rather 
affictcd  not  to  understand,  his  demand,  and  sent  a  secdnd  embassy  to  him 
without  mention  of  money,  and  received  the  same  answer.  Polybius 
obs(  I VI  .s,  liial  ihis  ft  ar  of  expense,  which  denotes  a  little  and  mean  soul, 
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and  entirely  dishonours  a  prince,  made  many  of  his  enterprise*  miscarry ; 
and  that  if  he  would  have  sacrificed  certain  sums,  and  those  far  from 
considerable,  he  might  have  engaged  several  republics  and  princes  in 
his  party.  Can  such  a  blindness  be  conceived  in  a  rational  creature ! 
Polybius  considers  it  as  a  punishment  from  the  gods. 

Perseus,  having  led  back  his  troops  into  Macedonia,  made  them  march 
afterwards  to  Stratus,  a  very  strong  city  of  ^tolia,  above  the  gulf  of 
Ambracia.  The  people  had  given  him  hopes  that  they  would  surrender 
it  as  soon  as  he  appeared  before  the  walls  ;  but  the  Romans  prevented 
them,  and  threw  succours  into  the  place.  Early  in  the  spring  the  consul 
Marcius  left  Rome,  and  went  to  Thessaly,  from  whence,  without  losing 
time,  he  advanced  into  Macedonia,  fully  assured  that  it  was  necessary  to 
attack  Perseus  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions. 

Upon  the  report  that  the  Roman  army  was  ready  to  take  the  field, 
Archon,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Acheeans,  to  justify  his  country  from  the 
suspicions  and  injurious  reports  that  had  been  propagated  against  it, 
advised  the  Achseans  to  pass  a  decree,  by  which  it  should  be  ordained, 
that  they  should  marcli  an  army  into  Thessaly,  and  share  in  all  the 
dangers  of  the  war  with  tlie  Romans.  That  decree  being  confirmed, 
orders  were  given  to  Archon  to  raise  troops,  and  to  make  all  the  neces- 
sary preparations.  It  was  afterwards  resolved,  that  ambassadors  should 
be  sent  to  the  consul,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  resolution  of  the  republic, 
and  to  know  from  him  where  and  when  the  Achaean  army  should  join  him. 
Polybius,  our  historian,  with  some  others,  was  charged  with  this  em- 
bassy. They  found  the  Romans  had  quitted  Thessaly,  and  were  encamped 
in  Perrhoebia,  between  Azorus  and  Doli'che,  greatly  perplexed  about  th« 
route  it  was  necessary  to  take.  They  followed  tliem,  in  order  to  await  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  consul,  and  shared  with  him  in 
all  the  dangers  he  ran  in  entering  Macedonia. 

Perseus,  who  did  not  know  what  route  the  consul  would  take,  had 
posted  considerable  bodies  of  troops  in  two  places,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
bable he  would  attempt  to  pass.  For  himself,  he  encamped  with  the  rest 
of  his  army  near  Dium,  marching  and  counter-marching  without  any 
fixed  object.  Marcins,  after  long  deliberation,  resolved  to  pass  the 
forest  that  covered  the  heights  of  Octolophus.  He  had  incredible  diffi- 
culties to  surmount,  the  ways  were  so  steep  and  impracticable ;  but  he 
had  had  the  precaution  to  seize  an  eminence,  which  favoured  his  passage. 
From  hence  th«  enemy's  camp,  which  was  not  distant  above  a  thousand 
paces,  and  all  the  cfjuntry  about  Dium  and  Pliila,  might  be  discovered; 
which  Very  much  aniuiated  the  soldiers,  who  had  before  their  eyes  such 
opulent  lands,  where  they  hoped  to  enrich  themselves.  Hippias,  whom 
the  king  had  posted  to  defend  this  pass  with  a  body  of  twelve  thousand 
men,  seeing  the  eminence  possessed  by  a  detachment  of  the  Romans, 
marched  to  meet  the  consul,  who  was  advancing  with  his  whole  army, 
harassed  his  troops  for  two  days,  and  distressed  them  very  much  by  fre- 
quent attacks.  Marcius  was  in  great  trouble,  not  being  able  either  to 
advance  with  safety,  or  retreat  without  shame,  or  even  dang«r.  He  had 
no  other  choice  to  make,  than  to  pursue  with  vigour  an  undertaking;, 
formed  perhaps  with  too  much  boldness  and  temerity,  but  which  could 
not  succeed  without  a  determinate  perseverance,  which  is  often  crowned 
in  the  end  with  succt^s.     It  is  qertaio,  that  ^  th«  consul  bad  bad  to  deal 
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with  an  enemy  like  the  ancient  kings  of  Macedonia,  in  the  narrow  defile 
where  his  troops  were  pent  up,  he  would  infallibly  have  received  a  great 
blow.  But  Perseus,  instead  of  sending  fresh  troops  to  support  Hippias, 
the  cries  of  whose  soldiers  in  battle  he  could  hear  in  his  camp,  and  of 
going  in  person  to  attack  the  enemy,  amused  himself  with  making  useless 
excursions  with  his  cavalry  into  the  country  about  Dium,  and  by  that 
neglect  gave  the  Romans  an  opportunity  of  extricating  themselves  from 
the  dangerous  situation  into  which  they  had  brought  themselves. 

It  was  not  without  infinite  pains  that  they  effected  this  ;  the  horses 
laden  with  their  baggage  sinking  under  their  burdens  as  they  desci  nded 
the  mountain,  and  falling  down  at  almost  every  step  they  took.  The 
elephants  especially  gave  them  great  trouble  :  it  was  necessary  to  find 
some  new  means  for  their  descent  in  such  extremely  steep  places.  Hav- 
ing cleared  a  level  on  the  snow  on  these  declivities,  they  drove  two  beams 
into  the  earth  at  the  lower  part  of  the  road,  at  the  distance  of  something 
more  than  the  breadth  of  an  elepliant  from  each  other.  Upon  those  beams 
they  laid  planks  of  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  formed  a  kind  of  bridge, 
■which  they  covered  with  earth.  At  the  end  of  the  first  bridge,  but  at 
some  little  distance,  they  erecte<l  a  second,  then  a  third,  and  as  many 
more  of  the  same  kind  as  were  necessary.  The  elephant  passed  from  the 
firm  ground  to  the  bridge  ;  and  before  he  came  to  the  end,  they  contrived 
to  lower  insensibly  the  beams  that  supported  it,  and  let  him  gently  down 
with  the  bridge  :  he  went  on  in  that  manner  to  the  second,  and  so  to  all 
the  r»st.  It  is  not  easy  to  express  the  fatigues  they  underwent  in  this 
pass;  the  soldiers  being  often  obliged  to  roll  down  with  their  arms- 
because  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  keep  their  footing.  It  was  agreed 
that  with  a  handful  of  men  the  enemy  might  have  entirely  defeated  the 
Roman  array.  At  length,  after  infinite  difficulties  and  dangers,  it  arrived 
in  a  plain,  and  found  itself  in  safety. 

As  the  consul  seemed  then  to  have  happily  overcome  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty of  his  enterprise,  Polybius  thought  this  a  proper  time  for  present- 
ing to  Marcius  the  decree  of  the  Achseans,  and  assuring  him  of  their 
resolution  to  join  him  with  all  his  forces,  and  to  share  with  him  in  all 
the  labours  and  dangers  of  this  war.  Marcius  after  having  thanked  the 
Ach«eans  for  their  good  will  in  the  kindest  terms,  told  them,  they  might 
spare  themselves  the  trouble  and  expense  that  war  would  give  them  : 
tliat  he  would  dispense  with  both  ;  and  that,  in  the  present  posture  of 
affairs,  he  had  no  occasion  for  the  aid  of  his  allies.  After  this  discourse, 
Polybius's  colleagues  returned  into  Achaia. 

Polybius  alone  continued  in  the  Roman  army,  till  the  consul,  having 
received  advice  that  Appius,  surnamed  Cento,  had  demanded  of  the 
Achffians  a  body  of  five  thousand  men  to  be  sent  him  into  Epirus,  dis- 
patched him  home  with  advice,  not  to  suffer  liis  republic  to  furnish  those 
troops,  or  engage  in  expense^  entirely  unnecessary,  as  Appius  had  no 
reason  to  demand  that  aid.  It  is  difRcult,  says  the  historian,  to  discover 
th«  real  motives  that  induced  Marcius  to  talk  in  this  manner.  Did  he 
wish  to  spare  the  Achseans,  or  was  he  laying  a  snare  for  them  ?  or  did  be 
intend  to  put  it  out  of  Appius's  power  to  undertake  any  thingf  Whilst 
the  king  was  bathing,  he  was  informed  of  the  enemy's  approach.  That 
news  alarmed  him  terribly.  Uncertain  what  plan  to  pursue,  and  changing 
tTcry  moment  his  resolution,  he  ciied  out,  and  lamented  his  being  con- 
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quered  without  fighting.  He  recalled  the  two  officers,  to  whom  he  had 
confided  the  defence  of  the  passes  ;  sent  the  gilt  statues*  at  Dium  on 
board  his  fleet,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans:  gave 
orders  that  his  treasures,  which  were  laid  up  at  Pella,  should  be  thrown 
into  the  sea,  and  all  his  galleys  at  Thessalonica  burnt.  For  himself,  he 
retired  to  Pydna. 

The  consul  had  brought  the  army  to  a  place  from  whence  it  was  im- 
possible to  disengage  himself  without  the  enemy's  permission.  The  only 
passage  for  him  was  through  two  forests ;  by  the  one  he  might  penetrate 
through  the  valleys  of  Tempe  into  Thessaly,  and  by  the  other  beyond 
Dium,  enter  farther  into  Macedonia;  and  both  these  important  posts 
were  possessed  by  strong  garrisons  whom  the  king  had  placed  there. 
So  that  if  Perseus  had  only  staid  ten  days  without  taking  flight,  it  had 
been  impossible  for  the  Romans  to  have  entered  Thessaly  by  Terape, 
and  the  consul  would  have  had  no  pass  by  which  provisions  could  be  • 
conveyed  to  him.  For  the  ways  through  Tempe  are  bordered  by  such 
vast  precipices,  that  the  eye  could  scarce  look  down  from  them  without 
dizziness.  The  kind's  troops  guarded  this  pass  at  four  several  places, 
of  which  the  last  was  so  narrow,  that  ten  men,  well  armed,  could  alone 
have  defended  the  entrance.  The  Romans,  therefore,  not  being  able 
either  to  receive  provisions  by  the  narrow  passes  of  Tempe,  nor  to  get 
through  them,  must  have  been  obliged  to  regain  the  mountains  from 
whence  they  came  down,  which  was  become  impracticable,  the  enemy 
having  possessed  themselves  of  the  eminences.  The  only  choice  they 
had  left  was,  to  open  their  way  into  Macedonia,  through  their  eneu.ies, 
to  Dium  ;  which  would  have  been  no  less  difficult,  if  the  gods,  says  I/ivy, 
had  not  deprived  Perseus  of  prudence  and  ceunsel.  For  in  making  a 
fosse  with  intrenchments  in  a  very  narrow  defile,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Olympus,  he  would  have  absolutely  shut  them  out,  and  stopped  them 
short.  But  in  the  hliiidni'ss  into  which  his  fear  had  thrown  the  king,  he 
neither  saw  nor  put  in  execution  any  of  the  various  means  in  his  powt  r 
to  save  himself,  but  left  all  the  passes  of  his  kingdom  open  and  unguarded, 
and  look  refuge  at  Pydna  with  precipitation. 

The  consul  perceived  aright,  that  he  owed  his  safety  to  the  king's 
timidity  aud  ijjiprudcnce.  He  ordered  the  praetor  Lucretius,  who  was  at 
Larissa,  to  seize  the  posts  bordering  upon  Tempe,  which  Perseus  had 
abandoned,  in  order  to  secure  a  retreat  in  case  of  accident ;  and  sent 
Popilius  to  take  a  view  of  the  passes  in  the  way  to  Dium.  When  he  \Tas 
informed  that  (he  ways  were  open  and  unguarded,  he  marched  thither  in 
two  days,  and  encauiptil  his  army  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  prevent  its  being  plundered.  Having  entered  the 
city,  which  was  full  of  magnificent  buildings,  and  well  forHfied,  he  was 
exceedingly  surprised  that  the  king  had  abandoned  it  so  easily.  He  con- 
tinued his  march,  and  made  himself  master  of  several  places,  almost 
without  any  resistance.  But  the  fartiier  he  advanced,  the  less  provisions 
he  found,  and  the  more  the  dearth  increased  ;  which  obliged  him  to 
return  to  Dium.  He  was  also  reduced  to  quit  that  city,  and  retire  to 
Phila,  where    the  prsetor   Lucretius   had  informed    him   he  might  find 

•  These  were  the  statues  of  the  horse-soldiers  killt-d  in  passing  the 
Granicus,  which  Alexander  had  caused  to  be  made  by  Lysippus,  anil  to 
be  set  up  in  Dium. 
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provisions  in  abundance.  His  quitting  Dium  suggested  to  Perseus,  that 
it  was  now  time  to  recover  by  his  courage  what  he  had  lost  by  his  fear. 
He  repossessed  himself  therefore  of  that  city,  and  soon  repaired  its 
ruins.  Popiliiis,  on  his  side,  besieged  and  took  Heraclea,  which  was 
only  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant  from  Phila. 

Perseus,  having  recovered  his  fright  and  resumed  his  spirits,  would 
have  been  very  glad  that  his  orders  to  throw  his  treasures  at  Pella  into 
the  sea,  and  burn  all  his  ships  at  Thessalonica,  had  not  been  executed. 
Andronicus,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  latter  order,  had  delayed  obeying 
it,  to  give  time  for  the  repentance  which  might  soon  follow  that  command, 
as  indeed  it  happened.  Nicias,  with  less  precaution,  had  thrown  all  the 
money  he  found  at  Pella  into  the  sea.  But  his  fault  was  soon  repaired 
by  divers.  whol)rought  up  almost  the  whole  money  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  To  reward  their  services,  the  king  caused  them  all  to  be  put  to 
death  secretly,  as  well  as  Andronicus  and  Nicias:  so  much  was  he 
ashamed  of  the  abject  terror  to  whicli  he  had  abandoned  himself,  that 
he  could  not  bear  to  have  any  witnesses  or  traces  of  it  in  being.  Several 
expeditions  passed  on  both  sides  by  sea  and  land,  which  were  neither  of 
much  consequence  nor  importance. 

When  Polybius  returned  from  this  embassy  into  Peloponnesus,  Ap- 
pius's  letter,  in  which  he  demanded  five  thousand  men,  had  been  received 
there.  Some  time  after,  the  council  which  was  assembled  at  Sicyon,  to 
deliberate  upon  that  affair,  gave  Polybius  great  perplexity.  Not  to 
execute  the  order  he  had  received  from  Marcius,  had  been  an  inexcusable 
fault.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  dangerous  to  refuse  the  Romans  the 
troops  tht'y  might  hav»  occasion  for,  and  of  which  the  Achaeans  were  in 
no  want.  To  extricate  themselves  in  so  delicate  a  conjuncture,  they 
had  recourse  to  the  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  tliat  prohibited  their 
paying  any  regard  to  the  letters  of  the  generals,  unless  an  order  of  the 
senate  was  annexed  to  them,  which  Appius  hud  not  sent  with  his.  It 
was  his  opinion,  therefore,  that  before  any  thing  was  sent  to  Appius,  it 
was  necessary  to  inform  the  consul  of  his  demand,  and  to  wait  for  his 
decision  upon  it.  By  that  means,  Polybius  saved  the  Achseans  an  ex- 
pense, which  would  have  amounted  to  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  crowns. 

in  the  mean  time  arrived  at  Rome  ambassadors  from  Prusias,  king  of 
Bithynia,  and  also  from  the  Rhodians,  in  favour  of  Perseus.  The  for- 
mer expressed  themselves  very  modesty,  declaring  that  Prusias  had 
constantly  adhered  to  the  Roman  parly,  and  should  continue  to  do  so 
during  the  war  ;  but  that  having  promised  Perseus  to  employ  his  good 
offices  in  his  behalf  with  the  Romans,  in  order  to  obtain  a  peace,  he 
desired,  if  it  were  possible,  that  they  would  grant  him  that  favour,  and 
make  use  of  his  mediation  as  they  should  think  convenient.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Rhodians  was  very  different.  After  having  set  forth,  in  a 
lofty  style,  the  services  they  had  done  the  Roman  people,  and  ascribed 
to  themselves  the  greatest  share  in  the  victories  they  had  obtained,  and 
esperinlly  in  that  over  Antiochus,  they  added,  that  whilst  the  peace  sub- 
sisted between  the  Macedonians  and  Romans,  they  had  negociated  a 
treaty  of  allianee  with  Perseus  ;  that  they  had  suspended  it  against  their 
will.  0f\<\  without  any  subjeet  of  complaint  against  the  king,  because  it 
had  pleased  the  Romans  to  engagu  them  on  their  side  ;   that  daring  tfa* 
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three  years  which  this  war  had  continued,  they  had  suffered  n:)any  incon- 
Teniences  from  it ;  that  their  trade  by  sea  being  interrupted,  the  island 
found  itself  in  great  straits,  from  the  reductioa  of  its  revenues  and  other 
advantages  arising  from  commerce  :  that  being  no  longer  able  to  support 
such  considerable  losses,  they  had  sent  ambassadors  into  Macedonia,  to 
king  Perseus,  to  inform  hira  that  the  Rhodians  thought  it  necessary  that 
he  should  make  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  that  they  were  also  sent 
to  Rome  to  make  the  same  declaration :  that  if  either  of  the  parties  re- 
fused to  accede  to  so  reasonable  a  proposal,  the  Rhodians  should  know 
what  they  had  to  do. 

It  is  easy  to  judge  in  what  manner  so  vain  and  presumptuous  a  dis- 
course was  received.  Some  historians  tell  us,  that  all  the  answer  that 
was  given  to  it  was,  to  order  a  decree  of  the  senate,  whereby  the  Carians 
and  Lycians  were  declared  free,  to  be  read  in  their  presence.  This  was 
touching  them  to  the  quick,  and  mortifying  them  in  the  most  sensible 
part ;  for  they  pretended  to  an  authority  over  both  those  nations. 
Others  say,  the  senate  answered  in  few  words  ;  that  the  disposition  of 
the  Rhodians,  and  their  secret  intrigues  with  Perseus,  had  been  long 
known  at  Rome:  that  when  the  Roman  people  should  have  conquered 
him,  of  which  they  expected  advice  every  day,  they  should  know  in 
their  turn  what  they  had  to  do,  and  should  then  treat  their  allies  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  merits.  They  made  the  ambassadors,  however, 
the  usual  presents. 

The  consul  Q.  Marcius's  letter  was  then  read  :  in  which  he  gave  an 
account  of  the  manner  he  had  entered  Macedonia,  after  having  suffered 
incredible  difficulties  in  passing  a  very  narrow  defile.  He  added,  that  by 
the  wise  precaution  of  the  prsetor,  he  had  sufficient  provisions  for  the 
whole  winter  ;  having  received  from  the  Epirots  twenty  thousand  mea- 
sures of  wheat  and  ten  thousand  of  barley,  for  which  it  was  necessary  to 
pay  their  ambassadors  then  at  Rome  :  that  it  was  also  necessary  to  send 
hira  clothes  for  the  soldiers  :  that  he  wanted  two  hundred  horses,  espe- 
cially from  TS'umidia,  because  there  were  none  of  that  kind  in  the  country 
where  he  was.  All  these  articles  were  exactly  and  immediately  executed. 
After  this  they  gave  audience  to  Onesimus,  a  Macedonian  nobleman. 
He  had  always  advised  the  king  to  maintain  peace;  and  putting  him  in 
mind  that  his  father  Philip,  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  had  caused  his 
treaty  with  the  Romans  to  be  constantly  read  to  him  twice  every  day, 
he  had  admonished  him  to  do  as  much,  if  not  with  the  same  regularity,  at 
least  from  time  to  time.  Not  being  able  to  dissuade  hira  from  the  war, 
he  had  begun  to  withdraw  himself  from  his  councils,  under  different  pre- 
texts, that  he  might  not  be  witness  to  the  resolutions  taken  in  them, 
which  he  could  not  ajiprove.  At  length,  seeing  hinsself  become  suspected, 
and  tacitly  considered  as  a  traitor,  he  had  taken  refuge  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans, and  had  been  of  great  service  to  the  consul.  Having  made  this 
relation  to  the  senate,  they  gave  him  a  very  favourable  reception,  and 
provided  magnificently  for  his  subsistence. 
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SECT.  IV.— PAULUS  .^MILIUS'S  CELEBRATED  VICTORY 
OVER  PERSEUS  NEAR  THE  CITY  OF  PYDNA.— PERSEUS 
TAKEN  WITH  ALL  HIS  CHILDREN— DECREE  OF  THE 
SENATE  GRANTING  LIBERTY  TO  THE  MACEDONIANS 
AND  ILLYRIANS.  — PAULUS  ^MILIUS,  DURING  THE 
WINTER  QUARTERS,  VISITS  THE  MOST  CELEBRATED 
CITIES  OF  GREECE.— UPON  HIS  RETURN  TO  AMPHIPO- 
LIS  HE  GIVES  A  GREAT  FEAST.— HE  MARCHES  FOR 
ROME.— ON  HIS  WAY  HE  SUFFERS  HIS  ARMY  TO  PLUN- 
DER ALL  THE  CITIES  OF  EPIRUS.— HE  ENTERS  ROME 
IN  TRIUMPH,— DEATH  OF  PERSEUS. 

[A.  M.  3836.  Ant.  J.  C.  168.]— The  time  for  the  coraitia,  or  assemblies 
for  the  election  of  consuls  at  Rome,  approaching,  all  the  world  were 
anxious  to  know  upon  whom  so  important  a  choice  would  fall,  and  no- 
thing else  was  talked  of  in  all  conversations.  They  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  consuls  who  had  been  employed  for  three  years  against  Perseus, 
and  had  very  ill  sustained  the  honour  of  the  Roman  name.  They  called 
to  mind  the  famous  victories  formerly  obtained  over  his  father  Philip, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  sue  for  peace  ;  over  Antiochus,  who  was  driven 
beyond  mount  Taurus,  and  forced  to  pay  a  great  tribute ;  and,  what  was- 
still  more  considerable,  over  Hannibal,  the  greatest  general  that  had  ever 
appeared  as  their  enemy,  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  whom  they  had  re- 
duced to  quit  Italy  after  a  war  of  more  than  sixteen  years'  continuance, 
and  conquered  in  his  own  country  almost  under  the  very  walls  of  Car- 
thage. The  formidable  preparations  made  by  Perseus,  and  some  advan- 
tages gained  by  him  in  the  former  campaigns,  augmented  the  apprehension 
of  the  Romans.  They  plainly  discerned  that  it  was  no  time  to  confer 
the  command  of  the  armies  by  faction  or  favour,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  choose  a  general  for  his  wisdom,  valour,  and  experience;  in  a 
word,  one  capable  of  conducting  so  important  a  war  as  that  now  upon 
their  hands. 

All  the  world  cast  their  eyes  upon  Paulus  JEmilius.  There  are 
times  when  distinguished  merit  unites  the  voices  of  the  public  ;  and  no- 
thing is  more  grateful  than  such  a  judgment,  founded  upon  the  knowledge 
of  a  man's  past  services,  the  army's  opinion  of  his  capacity,  and  the 
state's  pressing  occasion  for  his  valour  and  conduct.  Paulus  iEmilius 
was  near  sixty  years  old :  but  age,  without  impairing  his  faculties  in  the 
least,  had  rather  improved  them  with  maturity  of  wisdom  and  juidgniunt ; 
more  necessary  in  a  general  than  even  valour  and  bravery.  He  had  been 
consul  thirteen  years  before,  and  had  acquired  general  esteem  during  his 
administration.  But  the  peoplu  repaid  his  services  with  ingratitude, 
having  refused  to  raise  him  again  to  the  same  dignity,  though  he  had 
flolicited  it  with  sufficient  ardour.  For  several  years  he  had  led  a  private 
and  retired  life,  solely  employed  in  the  education  of  his  children,  in 
which  no  father  ever  succeeded  better,  nor  was  more  gloriously  rewarded 
for  his  care.  All  his  relations,  all  his  friends,  urged  him  to  comply  with 
the  people's  wishes  in  taking  upon  him  the  consulship :  but  believing  him- 
self no  longer  capable  of  commanding,  he  avoided  appearing  in  public, 
kept  himself  at  home,  and  shunned  honours  with  as  much  solicitude  as 
others  geniTally  pursue  them.  However,  when  he  saw  the  people  as- 
senble  every  morning  in  crowds  before  his  door,  that  they  summoned 
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him  to  the  Forum,  and  exclaimed  highly  against  his  obstinate  refusal  to 
serve  his  country,  he  acceded  at  last  to  their  remonstrances  ;  and  appear- 
ing amongst  those  wlio  aspired  to  tliat  dignity,  he  seemed  less  to  receive 
the  comniand  of  the  army,  than  to  give  the  people  the  assurance  of  an 
approaching  and  complete  victory.  The  consulship  was  conferred  upon 
him  unanimously  ;  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  command  of  the  army 
in  Macedonia  was  assigned  to  him  in  preference  to  his  colleague,  though 
Livy  says  it  fell  to  him  by  lot. 

It  i<  said,  that  on  the  very  day  he  was  elected  general  in  the  war 
against  Perseus,  at  his  return  home,  attended  by  all  the  people,  who 
followed  to  do  liini  honour,  he  found  his  daughter  Tertia,  at  that  time  a 
little  infant,  cr\ing  bittorly.  He  embraced  her,  and  a^•ked  her  the  cause 
of  her  tears.  Tertia,  hugginij  him  with  her  little  arms,  '  Do  you  know 
then,  father.'  said  she,  'that  our  Perseus  is  dead?'  (She  spoke  of  a 
little  dog  she  had  brought  up,  called  Perseus.)  '  And  at  a  very  good 
time,  my  dear  child,'  said  Paulus  j^milius,  struck  with  the  word  :  '  I 
accept  this  omen  with  joy.'  The  ancients  carried  their  superstition  with 
respect  to  this  kind  of  fortuitous  occurrences  very  high. 

The  manner  in  which  Paulus  jEmilius  prepared  for  the  war  he  was 
charged  with,  gave  room  to  judge  of  the  success  to  be  expected  from  it. 
He  demanded,  first,  that  commissioners  should  be  sent  into  Macedonia  to 
inspect  the  army  and  fleet,  and  to  make  their  report,  after  an  exact  en- 
quiry, of  the  number  of  troops  which  were  necessary  to  be  added  both  by 
sea  and  land.  They  were  also  to  inf  rm  themselves,  as  near  as  possible, 
of  the  number  of  the  king's  forces  ;  where  they  and  the  Romans  actually 
lay;  if  the  latter  were  encamped  in  the  forests,  or  had  entirely  passed 
them,  and  were  arrived  in  the  plain  ;  upon  which  of  the  allies  they  might 
rely  with  certainty,  which  of  them  were  dubious,  and  wavering,  and  whom 
they  might  regard  as  declared  enemies  ;  for  how  long  time  they  had  pro- 
visions, and  from  whence  they  might  be  supplied  with  them  either  by 
land  or  water  ;  wiiat  had  passed  during  the  last  campaign,  either  in  the 
army  by  land,  or  in  the  fleet.  As  an  able  and  experienced  general,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  enter  fully  into  this  detail ;  convinced  that  the 
plan  of  the  campaign  upon  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  could  not  be 
formed,  nor  its  operations  concerted,  without  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
these  particulars.  The  senate  highly  approved  these  wise  measures,  and 
appointed  commissioners,  with  the  approbation  of  Paulus  ^milius,  who 
set  out  two  days  aftw. 

During  their  absence,  audience  was  given  the  ambassadors  from  Pto- 
lemy and  Cleopatra,  king  and  queen  of  Egypt,  who  brought  complaints 
to  Rome  of  the  unjust  enterprises  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria;  which 
have  been  bef  re  related.  The  commissioners  made  extraordinary  dis- 
patch. Upon  their  return,  they  reported  that  Marcius  had  forced  the 
passes  of  Macedonia,  to  get  entrance  into  the  country,  but  with  more 
danger  than  utility  :  that  the  king  was  advanced  into  Pieria,  and  in  ac- 
tual possession  of  it:  that  the  two  camps  were  very  near  each  other, 
being  separated  only  by  the  river  Enipeus  :  that  the  king  avoided  a 
battle,  and  that  the  Roman  army  was  neither  in  a  condition  to  oblige 
him  to  fight,  nor  to  force  his  lines  ;  that,  in  addition  to  the  other  incon- 
veniences, a  very  severe  winter  had  happened,  from  which  they  suffered 
exw&edingly  in  that  raonntainous  country,  and  were  entirely  prevented 
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from  acting  ;  and  that  they  had  only  provisions  for  six  days :  that  the 
army  of  the  Macedonians  was  supposed  to  amount  to  thirty  thousand 
men  :  that  if  Appius  Claudius  had  been  sufficiently  strong  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lychnidus,  in  Illyria,  he  might  have  acted  with  good  effect 
against  king  Gentius  ;  but  that  Claudius  and  his  troops  were  actually  in 
great  danger,  unless  a  considerable  reinforcement  were  immediately  sent 
him,  or  he  ordered  directly  to  quit  the  post  he  then  occupied:  that  after 
having  visited  the  camp,  they  had  repaired  to  the  fleet  :  that  they  had 
been  told,  that  part  of  the  crews  were  dead  with  diseases  ;  that  the  rest 
of  the  allies,  especially  those  of  Sicily,  who  returned  home ;  and  that  the 
fleet  was  entirely  in  want  of  seamtn  and  soldiers;  that  those  who  remained 
had  not  received  their  pay,  and  had  no  clothes :  that  Eumenes  and  his 
fleet,  after  having  just  shown  themselves,  disappeared  immediately, 
without  any  cause  that  could  be  assigned  ;  and  that  it  seemed  his  incli- 
nations neither  could  nor  ought  to  be  relied  on  ;  but  that  as  for  his  bro- 
ther Attalus,  his  good  will  was  not  to  be  doubted. 

Upon  this  report  of  the  commissioners,  after  Paulus  jEmilius  had 
given  his  opinion,  the  senate  decreed  that  he  should  set  forward  without 
loss  of  lime  for  Macedonia,  with  the  praetor  Cn.  Octavius,  who  had  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  and  L.  Anicius,  another  praetor,  who  was  to  suc- 
ceed Ap.  Claudius  in  his  post  near  Lychnidus,  in  Illyria.  The  number 
of  troops  which  each  of  them  was  to  command,  was  regulated  in  th© 
following  manner. 

The  troops  of  which  the  army  of  Paulus  iEmilius  consisted,  amounted 
to  twenty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  men  ;  that  is,  two  Roman  legions, 
each  composed  of  six  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse  ;  as  many 
of  the  infantry  of  the  Italian  allies,  and  twice  the  number  of  horse.  He 
had,  besides,  six  hundred  horse  raised  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  some 
auxiliary  troops  from  the  allies  of  Greece  and  Asia.  The  whole,  in  all 
probability,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  thirty  thousand  men.  The 
prcelor  Anicius  was  to  have  also  two  legions  ;  but  they  consisted  of  only 
five  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse  each  ;  which,  with  ten  thou- 
sand of  the  Italian  allies  and  eight  hundred  horse,  composed  the  army 
under  him  of  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  men.  The  troops  that 
served  on  board  the  fleet  were  five  thousand  men.  These  three  bodies 
together  made  tifty-six  thousand  two  hundred  men. 

As  the  war  wliicii  they  were  preparing  to  make  this  year  in  Macedonia 
seemed  of  the  utmost  consequence,  every  precaution  was  taken  that  might 
corduce  to  the  success  of  it.  The  consuls  and  people  had  the  choice  of 
the  tribunes  who  were  to  serve  in  it,  and  each  commanded  in  his  turn  an 
entire  legion.  It  was  decreed  that  none  should  be  elected  into  this  em- 
ployment but  such  as  bad  already  served,  and  Paulus  yEmilius  was  left 
at  liberty  to  choose  out  of  all  the  tribunes  such  as  he  approved  for  his 
army  :   he  ha4  twelve  for  the  two  legions. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Romans  actwl  with  great  wisdom  upon  this 
occasion.  They  had,  as  we  have  seen,  unanimously  chosen  as  consul 
and  general,  the  person  amongst  them  who  was  indisputably  the  greatest 
captain  of  his  time.  'I  hey  had  resolved  that  no  oflicers  should  be  raised 
to  the  post  of  tribune  but  such  as  were  distinguished  by  their  merit,  ex- 
perience, and  capacity,  instanced  in  real  service  ;  advantages  that  are 
■ot  alw^ays  the  effect  of  birth  or  seniority,  to  which  indeed  the  Romans 
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paid  little  or  no  regard.  They  did  more:  by  a  particular  exception, 
compatible  with  republican  government,  Paulus  iEmilius  was  left  at 
entire  liberty  to  choose  such  of  the  tribunes  as  he  thought  fit ;  well 
knowing  the  great  importance  of  a  perfect  union  between  the  general 
and  the  officers  who  serve  under  him,  in  order  to  ensure  the  exact  and 
punctual  execution  of  the  commands  of  the  former,  who  is  in  a  manner 
the  soul  of  the  army,  and  ought  to  direct  all  its  motions,  which  cannot 
be  done  without  the  best  understanding  between  them,  founded  in  a  love 
for  tiie  jiublic  good,  with  which  neither  interest,  jealousy,  nor  ambition, 
are  capable  of  interfering. 

After  all  these  regulations  were  made,  the   consul   Paulus  iEmilius 
repairing  from  the  senate  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  to  whom  he 
spoke  in  this  manner: — 'You  seem  to  me,  Romans,  to  have  expressed 
more  joy  when  Macedonia  fell  to  my  lot,  than  when  I  was  elected  consul, 
or  entered  upon  that  office  ;  and  to  nie  your  joy  seemed  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  hopes  you  conceived  that  I  should  put  an  end,  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  grandeur  and  reputation  of  the  Roman  people,  to  a  war,  which, 
in  your  opinion,  has  already  been  of  too  long  continuance.  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  same  gods,*  who  have  occasioned  Macedonia  to  fall 
to  my  lot,  will  also  assist  me  with  their  protection  in  conducting  and 
terminating  this  war  successfully  :    but  of  this  I  may  venture  to  assure 
you,  that  I  shall  do  my  utmost  not  to  fall  short  of  your  expectations. 
The  senate  has  wisely  regulated  every  thing  necessary  for  the  expedition 
with  which  I  am  charged  ;   and,  as  I  am  ordered  to  set  out  immediately, 
in  which  I  shall  make  no  delay,  I  am  convinced  that  my  colleague,  C. 
Licinius,  out  of  his  great  zeal  for  the  public  service,  will  raise  and  march 
off  the  troops  appointed  for  me,  with  as  much  ardour  and  expedition  as 
if  they  were  for  himself.     I  shall  take  care  to  remit  to  you,  as  well  as  to 
the  senate,  an  exact  account  of  all  that  passes  ;    and  you  may  rely  upon 
the  certainty  and  truth  of  my  letters  :  but  I  beg  of  you,  as  a  great  favour, 
that  you  will  not  give  credit  to,  or  attribute  consequence  by  your  cre- 
dulity to  the  vague  and  unauthenticated  reports  which  are  frequently 
spread  abroad.     I  perceive  well,  in  this  war,  more  than  any  other,  that 
with  whatever  resolution  people  may  datermine  to  disregard  these  ru- 
mours, they  will  not  fail  to  make  an  impression,  and  inspire  some  degree 
of  discouragement.    There  are  those,  who  in  company,  and  even  at  table, 
command  armies,  regulate  the  disposition  of  tiie  forces,  and  prescribe  all 
the  operations  of  the  campaign.     They  know  better  than  we  where  we 
should  encamp,  and  what  posts  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  seize  ;    at  what 
time,  and  by   what  defile,  we  ought  to  enter  Macedonia ;    where  it  is 
proper    to  establish    our  magazines ;     from  whence,  either  by  sea  or 
land,  we  are  to  bring  provisions  ;    when  we  are  to  fight  the  enemy,  and 
when  lie  still.     They  not  only  prescribe  what  is  best  to  be  done,  but  tor 
deviating  ever  so  little  from  their  plans,  they  make  it  a  crime  in  their 
consul,  and  cite  him  before  their  tribunal.     But  know,  Romans,  this  is  a 
great  impediment  with  your  generals.     All  have  not  the  resolution  and 
constancy  of  Fabius,  to  despise  impertiment  reports.     He  could  choose 
rather  to  suffer  the  people  upon  such  rumours  to  invade  his  authority, 
than  to  ruin  the  business  of  the  state  in  order  to  secure  to  himself  their 

*  It  was  a  received  opinion  in  all  ages  and  nations,  that  the  Divinity 
presides  over  chance. 
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good  opinion,  and  an  empty  name.  I  am  far  from  beieving  that  generals 
stand  in  no  need  of  advice:  I  thiuk,  on  the  contrary,  that  whoever  would 
conduct  every  thing  alone,  upon  his  own  opinion,  and  without  consulting 
the  judgment  of  others,  shows  more  presumption  than  prudence.  But 
some  may  ask,  how  then  shall  we  act  reasonably?  By  not  suffering  any 
persons  to  obtrude  their  advice  upon  your  generals,  but  such  as  are,  in 
the  first  place,  versed  in  the  art  of  war,  and  have  learned  from  experience 
what  it  is  to  command  ;  and  in  the  second,  who  are  upon  the  spot,  who 
know  the  enemy,  are  witnesses  in  person  to  all  that  passes,  and  sharers 
with  us  in  all  dangers.  If  there  be  any  one  who  conceives  himself  capa- 
ble of  assisting  rae  with  his  counsels  in  the  war  you  have  charged  me 
with,  let  him  not  refuse  to  do  the  republic  that  service,  but  let  him  go 
with  me  into  Macedonia  ;  a  ship,  horses,  tents,  provisions,  shall  all  be 
supplied  him  at  my  charge.  But  if  he  will  not  take  so  much  trouble,  and 
prefers  the  tranquillity  of  the  city  to  tlie  dangers  and  fatigues  of  the 
field,  let  him  not  take  upon  him  to  iiold  tlie  helm,  and  continue  idle  in 
port.  The  city  of  itself  supplies  sufficient  matter  of  discourse  on  other 
subjects  ;  but  as  for  these,  let  it  be  silent,  and  know,  that  we  shall  pay 
no  regard  to  any  counsels,  but  such  as  siiall  be  given  us  in  the  camp 
itself.' 

This  discourse  of  Paulus  jEmilius,  which  abounds  with  reason  and 
good  sense,  shows  that  men  are  tlie  same  in  all  ages  of  tlie  world.  Peo- 
ple have  an  incredible  itch  for  examining,  criticizing,  and  condemning 
the  conduct  of  generals,  and  do  not  observe,  that  by  so  doing  they  act 
in  manifest  contradiction  to  reason  and  justice:  to  reason  ;  for  what  can 
be  more  absurd  and  ridiculous,  than  to  see  persons,  without  any  know- 
ledge or  experience  in  war,  set  themselves  up  for  c.  nsors  of  the  most  able 
generals,  and  pronounce  witli  a  magisterial  air  upon  tiuir  actions?  to 
justice  ;  for  the  most  experienced  can  make  no  certain  judgment  without, 
being  upon  the  spot;  the  least  circumstance  of  time,  place,  disposition 
of  the  troops,  secret  orders  not  divulged,  being  capable  of  making  an 
absolute  change  in  the  general  rules  of  conduct.  But  we  must  not  ex- 
pect to  see  a  failing  reformed,  that  has  its  source  in  the  curiosity  and 
vanity  of  human  nature;  and  generals  would  do  wisely,  after  the  example 
of  Paulus  iEmilius,  to  despise  these  city  reports,  and  crude  opinions  of 
idle  people,  who  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and  have  generally  as  little 
judgment  as  business. 

Paulus  iEmilius,  after  having  discharged,  according  to  custom,  the 
duties  of  religion,  set  out  for  Macedonia,  with  the  praetor  Cn.  Octavius, 
to  whom  the  command  of  the  fleet  had  been  allotted. 

Whilst  they  were  employed  at  Rome  in  making  preparations  for  the 
war,  Perseus,  on  his  side,  had  not  been  asleep.*  The  fear  of  the  ap- 
proaching danger  which  threatened  him,  having  at  length  got  tiie  better 
of  his  avarice,  he  agreed  to  give  Gentius,  king  of  Illyria,  three  hundred 
talents  of  silver  (that  is,  three  hundred  thousand  crowns),  and  purchased 
his  alliance  at  that  price.  He  sent  ambassadors  at  the  same  time  to 
Rhodes,  convinced  that  if  that  island,  very  powerful  at  that  time  by  sea, 
should  embrace  his  party,  Rome  would  be  very  much  embarrassed.  He 
sent  deputies  also  to  Eumenes  and  Antiochus,  two  very  potent  kings, 

•  Liv.  1  xliv.  n.  23— 2f).  Polvb.  Legat.  Ixxxv— Ixxxvii.  Phil,  in 
Paul.  vF.mil.  p.  26(), -iGl. 
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and  capable  of  giving  hira  great  aid.  Perseus  did  wisely  in  haTing  re- 
course to  these  measures,  and  in  endeavouring  to  strengthen  himself  by 
such  supports  ;  but  he  entered  upon  them  too  late.  He  ought  to  have 
begun  by  taking  those  steps,  and  to  have  made  them  the  first  foundation 
of  his  enterprise.  He  did  not  think  of  putting  those  remote  powers  in 
motion,  till  he  was  reduced  almost  to  extremitj',  and  his  affairs  were 
almost  absolutely  desperate.  It  was  rather  calling  in  spectators  and 
associates  of  his  ruin,  than  aids  and  supports.  The  instructions  which 
he  gave  his  ambassadors  were  very  solid  and  forcible,  as  we  shall  soon 
see ;  but  he  should  have  made  use  of  them  three  years  sooner,  and  have 
waited  their  effect,  before  he  embarked,  almost  alone,  in  the  war  against 
so  powerful  a  people,  and  one  that  had  so  many  resources  in  case  of 
misfortune. 

The  ambassadors  had  th«  same  instructions  for  both  those  kings.  They 
represented  to  them,  that  there  was  a  natural  enmity  between  republics 
and  monarchies.  That  the  Roman  people  attacked  the  kings  one  after 
another,  and,  what  added  extremely  to  the  indignity,  that  they  employed 
the  forces  of  the  kings  themselves  to  ruin  them  in  succession.  That 
they  had  crushed  his  father  by  the  assistance  of  Attalus  ;  that  by  the 
aid  of  Eumenes,  and,  in  some  measure,  by  that  of  his  father  Philip, 
Antiochus  had  been  subjected,  and  that  at  present  they  had  armed  Eu- 
menes and  Prusias  against  himself.  That  after  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 
donia should  be  destroyed,  Asia  would  be  the  next  to  experience  the 
same  fate  ;  of  which  they  had  already  usurped  a  part,  under  the  specious 
pretext  of  re-establishing  the  cities  in  their  ancient  liberty;  and  that 
Syria's  turn  would  soon  follow.  That  they  had  already  begun  to  prefer 
Prusias  to  Eumenes  by  particular  distinctions  of  honour,  and  had  de- 
prived Antiochus  of  the  fruits  of  his  victories  in  Egypt.  Perseus  re- 
quested of  them,  either  to  induce  the  Romans  to  give  Macedonia  peace, 
or,  if  they  persevered  in  the  unjust  design  of  continuing  the  war,  to 
regard  them  as  the  common  enemy  of  all  kings.  The  ambassadors  treated 
with  Antiochus  openly,  and  without  any  reserve. 

In  regard  to  Eumenes,  they  covered  their  voyage  with  the  pretext  of 
ransoming  prisoners,  and  treated  only  in  secret  upon  the  real  cause  of 
their  mission.  There  had  passed  already  several  conferences,  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  places,  upon  the  same  subject,  which  had  begun  to  ren- 
der that  prince  very  much  suspected  by  the  Romans.  It  was  not  that 
Eumenes  desired  in  reality,  that  Perseus  should  be  victorious  against 
the  Romans;  the  enormous  power  he  would  then  have  had,  would  have 
given  hira  umbrage,  and  highly  alarmed  his  jealousy:  neither  was  he 
more  willing  to  declare  openly  against  him,  or  to  make  war  upon  him. 
But,  in  hopes  to  see  the  two  parties  equally  inclined  to  peace ;  Perseus, 
from  his  fear  of  the  misfortunes  which  might  befall  him  ;  the  Romans, 
from  being  weary  of  a  war  spun  out  to  too  great  a  length  ;  he  desired  to 
become  the  mediator  of  a  peace  between  them,  and  to  make  Perseus 
purchase  his  mediation,  or  at  least  his  inaction  and  neutrality,  at  a  high 
price.  That  was  already  agreed  upon,  and  was  fifteen  hundred  talents 
(fifteen  hundred  thousand  crowns).  The  only  difference  that  remained, 
was  in  settling  the  time  for  the  payment  of  that  sum.  Perseus  was  for 
waiting  till  the  service  was  performed,  and  in  the  mean  time  offered  to 
deposit  the  money  in  Samothracia.     Eumenes  did  not  believe  himself 
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secure  in  that,  because  Satnothracia  depended  on  Perseus  ;  and  there- 
fore he  insisted  upon  immediate  payment  of  part  of  the  money.  This 
brolce  up  the  treaty. 

He  failed  liltewise  in   another  negociation,  which  might  have  been  no 
less  in  his  favour.     He  had  caused  a  body  of  Gauls  to  come  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Danube,  consisting  of  ten  thousand  horse  and  as  many 
foot,  and  had  agreed  to  give  ten  pieces  of  gold  to  each  horseman,  6ve  to 
the  infantry,  and  a  thousand  to  their  cajitains.     1  have  observed  above, 
that  these  Gauls  had  taken  tiie  name  of  Bastarnae.     When  he  received 
advice  that  they  were  arrived  upon  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions,  he 
went  to  meet  them  with  half  his  troops,  and  gave  orders,  that  in  the 
towns  and  villages  through  which  they  were  to  pass,  great  quantities  of 
corn,  wine,  and  cattle,  should  be  provided  for  them  ;  he  had  presents  for 
their  principal  officers,  of  horses,  arms,  and  jackets;  to  these  he  added 
some  money,  which  was  to  be  distributed  amongst  a  small  number  :    he 
imagined  he  should  gain  the  multitude  by  this  bait.     Tl\e  king  iialted 
near  the  river  Axius,  where  he  encamped  with  his  troops.     Ho  deputed 
Antigonus,  one  of  the  Macedonian  lords,  to  the  Gauls,   who  were  about 
thirty  leagues  distant  from  him.     Antigonus  was  astonished  when  he 
saw  men  of  prodigious  stature,  skilful  in  all  the  exercises  of  the  body, 
and  in   handling  their  arms  ;    and  haughty  and  audacious  in  their  lan- 
guage, which  abounded  with  menaces  and  bravadoes.     He  set  off,  in  the 
best  terms,  the  orders  his  master  had  given  for  their  good  reception 
•wherever  they  passed,  and  the  presents  he  had  prepared  for  them  :   after 
which  he  invited  them  to  advance  to  a  certain  place  he  mentioned,  and 
to  send  their  principal  officers  to  the  king.     The  Gauls  were  not  a  people 
to  be  put  off  with   words.     Clondicus,  the  general  and  king  of  these 
strangers,  came  directly  to  the  point;  and  asked,  whether  he  had  brought 
the  sum  agreed  on.     As  no  answer  was  given  to  that  question  ;  '  Go,' 
said  he,    *  and  let  your  prince  know,  that  till  he  sends  the  hostages  and 
sums  agreed  on,  the  Gauls  will  not  slir  from  hence.'     The  king,  upon  the 
return  of  his  deputy,  assembled  his  council.      He  foresaw  what  they 
would  advise  ;    but,  as  he  was  a  much  better  guardian  of  his  money  than 
of  his  kingdom,  to  disguise  his  avarice,  he  expatiated  upon  the  perfidy 
and  ferocity  of  the  Gauls  ;    adding,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  give 
such  numbers  of  them  entrance  into  Macedonia,  from  which  every  thing 
was  to  be  feared,  and  that  five  thousand  horse  would  be  sufficient  for 
him.      Every  body  perceived   that  his  sole   apprehension  was   for  his 
money  ;    but  nobody  dared  to   contradict   him.     Antigonus  returned  to 
the  Gauls,  and  told  them  his  master  had  occasion  for  no  more  than  five 
thousand  horse.     Upon  which  they  raised  an  universal  cry  and  murmur 
against  Perseus,  who  had  made  them  come  so  far  merely  to  insult  them. 
Clondicus  having  asked  Antigonus  again,   whether  he  had  brought  the 
money  for  the  five  thousand  horse  ;   as  the  deputy  sought  for  an  evasion, 
and  gave  no  direct  answers,  the  Gauls  grew  furious,  and  were  just  going 
to  cut  him  in  pieces,  and  he  himself  was  under  terrible  apprehensions. 
However,  they  paid  respect  to  his  quality  of  deputy,  and  dismissed  him 
without  any  ill  treatment  of  his  person.    The  Gauls  marched  away  im- 
mediately, resumed  their  route  to  the  Dannbe,  and  plundered  Thrace  in 
their  way  home. 
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P»*rseus,  with  so  consid»rablo  a  reinforcement,  might  have  given  the 
Ronaans  gnat  trouble.  He  could  have  detached  those  Gauls  into  Thes- 
saly,  where  they  might  have  plundered  the  country,  and  taken  the 
strongest  places.  By  that  means,  remaining  quiet  about  the  river  Eni- 
peus,  he  might  have  put  it  out  of  the  poner  of  the  Romans  either  to  have 
penetrated  into  Macedonia,  of  which  he  might  have  barred  (he  entrance 
with  his  troops,  or  to  have  subsisted  any  longer  in  the  country,  because 
they  could  have  drawn  no  provisions  as  before  from  Thessaly,  which 
would  have  been  entirely  laid  waste.  The  avarice  by  which  he  was 
governed,  prevented  his  making  any  use  of  so  great  an  advantage. 

The  same  vice  made  him  lose  another  of  the  same  nature.  Urged 
by  the  condition  of  his  affairs,  and  tht*  extreme  danger  that  threatened 
him,  he  had  at  length  consented  to  give  Gentius  the  three  hundred  talents, 
which  he  had  demanded  for  more  than  a  year,  for  raising  troops  and 
fitting  out  a  fleet.  Pantauchus  liad  negociated  his  treaty  for  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  had  begun  by  paying  the  king  of  Illyria  ten  talents  (ten 
thousand  crowns)  in  part  of  the  sum  promised  him.  Gentius  dispatched 
his  ambassadors,  and  with  them  persons  in  whom  he  could  eonfide,  to 
receive  the  money.  He  directed  them  also,  when  all  should  be  concluded, 
to  join  Perseus's  ambassadors,  and  to  go  with  them  to  Rhodes  in  order 
to  reduce  that  republic  to  form  an  alliance  with  them.  Pantauchus  had 
represented  to  him,  that  if  the  Rhodians  came  into  it,  Rome  would  not 
be  able  to  make  head  against  the  three  powers  united.  Perseus  receive^J 
those  ambassadors  with  all  possible  marks  of  distinction.  After  the 
intercbaDge  of  hostages,  and  the  taking  of  oaths  on  both  sides,  it  only 
remaind  to  deliver  the  three  hundred  talents.  Tlie  ambassadors  and 
agents  of  the  Illyrian  repaired  to  Pella,  where  the  money  was  told  down 
to  them,  and  put  into  chests.  un;!er  the  seal  of  the  ambassadors,  to  be 
conveyed  into  Illyria.  Perseus  had  covertly  given  orders  to  the  persons 
charged  wilii  this  convoy,  to  march  slowly,  and  by  short  journeys,  and 
•when  they  arrived  upon  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia  to  stop  for  his  further 
orders.  During  all  this  time,  Pantauciius,  w.ho  had  remained  at  the 
cou't  of  Illyria,  pressed  the  king  with  great  earnestness  to  declare  against 
the  Romans  by  some  act  of  hostility.  1  n  the  mean  while  arrived  ambas- 
sadors from  the  Romans,  to  negociateau  alliance  with  Gentius.  He  had 
already  received  ten  talents  by  way  of  earnest,  and  was  informed  that 
the  whole  sum  was  upon  the  road.  Upon  the  repeated  solicitations  of 
Pantauchus,  in  violation  of  all  rights  human  and  divine,  he  caused  the 
two  ambassadors  to  be  imprisoned,  under  pretence  that  they  were  spies. 
As  soon  as  Perseus  had  received  this  news,  believing  him  sufficiently 
and  irretrievably  engaged  against  the  Romans  by  so  glaring  an  act,  he 
recalled  those  who  carried  the  three  hundred  talents  ;  congratulating 
himself  in  secret  upon  the  good  success  of  his  perfidy,  and  his  great 
dexterity  in  saving  his  money.  But  he  did  not  see  that  he  only  kept  it 
in  reserve  for  the  victor  ;  whereas  he  ought  to  have  employed  it  in 
defending  himself  against  him,  and  to  conquer  him,  according  to  the 
maxim  of  Philip  and  his  son  Alexander,  the  most  illustrious  of  his  pre- 
decessors, w  ho  used  to  say,  '  That  victory  should  be  purchased  with 
money,  and  not  money  saved  at  the  expense  of  victory.' 

The  ambassadors  of  Perseus  and  Gentius  met  with  a  favourable  recep- 
tion at  Rhodes.     A  deoree  was  imported  to  them,  by  which  the  re|)ublic 
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had  resolved  to  employ  all  their  credit  and  power  to  oblige  the  two 
parties  to  make  peace,  and  to  declare  against  that  which  should  refuse 
to  accept  proposals  for  an  accommodation. 

The  Roman  generals  had  each  of  them  repaired  to  their  posts  in  the 
beginning  of  the  spring  ;  the  consul  to  Macedonia,  Octavius  to  Oreum 
with  the  fleet,  and  Anicius  into  lUyria.  The  success  of  the  latter  was  as 
rapid  as  fortunate.  H«  was  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Gentius,  and 
put  an  end  to  it  before  it  was  known  at  Rome  that  it  was  begun.  Its 
duration  was  only  of  thirty  days.  Having  treated  Scorda,  the  capital  of 
the  country,  which  had  surrendered  to  him,  with  great  moderation,  the 
other  cities  soon  followed  its  example.  Gentius  himself  was  reduced  to 
come  and  throw  himself  at  Anicius's  feet  to  implore  his  mercy  ;  confess- 
ing, with  tears  in  his  eyes,  his  fault,  or  rather  folly,  in  having  abandoned 
the  party  of  the  Romans.  The  preetor  treated  him  with  humanity.  His 
first  care  was  to  take  the  two  ambassadors  out  of  prison.  He  sent  one  of 
them,  named  Perpenna,  to  Rome,  to  carry  the  news  of  his  victory,  and 
some  days  after  caused  Gentius  to  be  conducted  thither,  with  bis  mother, 
wife,  children,  brother,  and  the  principal  lords  of  the  country.  The 
sight  of  such  illustrious  prisoners  very  much  augmented  the  people's 
joy.  Public  thanksgivings  were  made  to  the  gods,  and  the  temples  were 
crowded  with  a  vast  concourse  of  persons  of  ail  sexes  and  ages. 

When  Paulus  iErailius  approached  the  enemy,  he  found  Perseus  en- 
camped near  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Olympus,  in  places  which 
seemed  inaccessible.  He  had  the  Enipeus  in  front,  whose  banks  were 
very  high  ;  and  on  the  side  where  he  lay,  he  had  thrown  up  strong  in- 
trenchments,  with  towers  at  proper  distances,  on  which  were  placed 
balistee,  and  other  machines  for  discharging  darts  and  stones  upon  the 
enemy,  if  they  ventured  to  approach.  Perseus  had  fortified  himself  in 
such  a  manner,  as  made  him  believe  himself  entirely  secure,  and  gave 
him  hopes  of  weakening,  and  at  last  repulsing,  Paulus  iEroilius  by  length 
of  time,  and  the  difficulties  he  would  find  in  subsisting  his  troops  and 
maintaining  his  ground,  in  a  country  already  eaten  up  by  the  enemy. 

He  did  not  know  what  kind  of  adversary  he  had  to  cope  with.  Paulus 
j¥^milius  employed  his  thoughts  solely  in  preparing  every  thing  for  ac- 
tion, and  was  continually  meditating  expedients  and  measures  for  exe- 
cuting some  enterprise  with  success.  He  began  by  establishing  an  exact 
and  severe  discipline  in  his  army,  which  he  found  corrupted  by  the 
licentiousness  in  which  it  had  been  suffered  to  live.  He  reformed  several 
things,  as  well  with  regard  to  the  arms  of  the  troops,  as  the  duty  of  sen- 
tinels. It  had  been  a  custom  amongst  the  soldiers  to  criticise  their 
general,  to  examine  all  his  actions  amongst  themselves,  to  prescribe  his 
duties,  and  to  point  out  what  he  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  do.  He  spoke 
to  them  with  resolution  and  dignity.  He  gave  them  to  understand  that 
such  discourses  did  not  become  a  soldier  ;  that  he  ought  to  make  only 
three  things  his  business  :  the  care  of  his  body,  in  order  to  render  it  ro- 
bust and  active;  that  of  his  arms,  to  keep  them  always  clean,  and  in 
good  condition  ;  and  that  of  his  provisions,*  that  he  might  be  ajways  in 
readiness  to  march  upon  the  first  notice  ;  that  for  the  rest,  he  ought  to 
rely  upon  the  goodness  of  the  immortal  gods,  and  the  vigilance  of  his 

•  The  Roman  soldiers  sometimes  carried  provisions  for  ten  or  twelve 
dayy. 
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S^ener&l.  That  for  himself,  he  should  omit  nothing  that  might  be  neces- 
sary to  give  them  occasion  to  evince  their  valour  ;  and  that  they  had  only 
to  take  care  to  do  their  duty  well  when  the  signal  was  given  them. 

It  is  incredible  how  much  they  were  animated  by  this  discourse.  The 
old  soldiers  declared  that  they  had  never  known  their  duty  aright  till 
that  day.  A  surprising  change  was  immediately  observed  in  the  camp. 
Nobody  was  idle  in  it.  The  soldiers  were  seen  sharpening  their  swords, 
polishing  their  helmets,  cuirasses,  and  shields;  practising  an  active 
motion  under  their  arms  ;  whirling  their  javelins,  and  brandishing  their 
naked  swords;  in  short,  forming  and  inuring  themselves  to  all  military 
exercises  :  so  that  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that,  upon  the  first  opportunity 
they  should  have  of  coming  to  blows  with  the  enemy,  tiiey  were  deter- 
mined to  conquer  or  die. 

The  camp  was  situated  very  coramodiously,  but  wanted  water,  which 
was  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  army.  Paulus  ^milius,  whose  thoughts 
extended  to  every  thing,  seeing  mount  Olympus  before  him  very  high, 
and  covered  all  over  with  trees  extremely  green  and  flourishing,  judged, 
from  the  quantity  and  quality  of  those  trees,  that  there  must  be  springs 
of  water  in  the  caverns  of  the  mountain,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered 
openings  to  be  made  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  pits  to  be  dug  in  the  sand. 
The  surface  was  scarce  broken  up,  when  springs  of  water  were  seen  to 
run,  muddy  at  first,  and  in  small  quantities  ;  but  in  a  little  while  very 
clear,  and  in  great  abundance.  This  event,  though  natural,  was  looked 
upon  by  the  soldiers  as  a  singular  favour  of  the  gods,  who  had  taken 
Paulus  iEmilius  under  their  protection  ;  and  made  him  more  beloved  and 
respected  by  them  than  before. 

When  Perseus  saw  what  passed  in  the  Roman  camp, — the  ardour  of 
the  soldiers,  their  active  behaviour,  and  the  various  exercises  by  which 
they  prepared  themselves  for  combat, — he  began  to  be  truly  disquieted, 
and  perceived  plainly  that  he  had  no  longer  to  deal  with  a  Llcinius,  an 
Hostilius,  or  a  Marcius  ;  and  that  the  Roman  army  was  entirely  changed, 
together  with  the  general.  He  redoubled  his  attention  and  application 
on  his  side,  animated  his  soldiers,  employed  himself  in  forming  them  by 
difi'erent  exercises,  added  new  fortifications  to  the  old,  and  used  all  means 
to  secure  his  camp  from  danger  or  insult. 

In  the  mean  time  came  the  news  of  the  victory  in  Illyria,  and  of  the 
taking  of  the  king  with  all  his  family.  This  caused  incredible  joy  in 
the  Roman  army,  and  excited  amoncrst  the  soldiers  an  inexpressible 
ardour  to  signalize  themselves  also  on  their  side.  For  it  is  common, 
when  two  armies  act  in  different  parts,  for  the  one  to  be  unwilling  to 
give  place  to  the  other,  either  in  valour  or  glory.  Perseus  endeavoured 
at  first  to  suppress  this  news,  but  his  care  to  stifle  it  only  served  to  make 
it  more  public  and  certain.  The  alarm  was  general  amongst  his  troops, 
and  made  them  apprehensive  of  the  same  fate. 

At  this  time  arrived  the  Rhodian  ambassadors,  who  came  to  make  the 
same  proposals  to  the  army  in  regard  to  peaee,  that  at  Rome  had  so 
highly  offended  the  senate.  It  is  easy  to  judge  in  what  manner  they 
were  received  in  the  camp.  Some,  in  the  height  of  their  anger,  were  for 
having  them  dismissed  with  insult.  The  consul  thought  the  best  way  to 
express  his  contempt  for  them,  was  to  reply  coldly,  that  he  would  give 
them  an  answer  in  fifteen  days.     To  sbow  how  little  lie  valued  the  pacific 

2  c2 
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mediation  ef  the  Rhodians,  he  assembled  his  council  to  deliberate  upon 
the  means  of  entering  upon  action.    It  is  probable  that  the  Roman  army, 
which  the  year  before  penetrated  into  Macedonia,   liad  quitted  it,  and 
returned  into  Thessaly  ;    perhaps  upon   account  of  provisions  ;    for  at 
present  they  consulted  upon  measures  for  opening  a  passage  into  Mace- 
donia.    Some,  and  those  the  oldest  officers,  were  for  attempting  to  force 
the  enemy's  intrenchments  uj)on  the  banks  of  the  Enipeus.     Tliey  ob- 
served that  tlie  Macedonians,  who  the  year  before  had  been  driven  from 
higher  and  better  fortified  places,  could  not  sustain  the  charge  of  the 
Roman  legions.     Others  were  of  opinion  that  Octavius,   with  the  fleet, 
should  go  to  Thessalonica,  and  ravage  tiie  sea-coasts,  in  order  to  oblige 
the  king,  by  that  diversion,  to  detach  part  of  his  troops  from  the  Enipeus 
for  the  defence  of  his  country,  and  thereby  leave  the  passage  open.     It 
is  highly  important  for  an  able  and  experienced  general  to  have  it  in  his 
power  to  choose  what  measures  he  pleases.     Paulus  yEmilius  had  quite 
different  views.     He  saw  that  the  Enipeus,  as  well  from  its  natural  situa- 
tion as  from  the  fortifications  which  had  been  added  to  it,  was  inaccessi- 
ble.    He  knew  besides,  without  mentioning  the  maciiines  disposed  on  all 
sides,  that  the  enemy's  troops  were  much  more  expert  than  his  own  in 
discharging  javelins  and  darts.     To  undertake  the  forcing  of  such  im- 
penetrable lines  as  those  were,  had  been  to  expose  his  troops  to  inevita- 
ble slaughter  ;    and  a  good  general  spares   the  blood  of  his  soldiers, 
because  he  looks  upon  himself  as  their  father,  and  believes  it  his  duty  to 
preserve  them  as  his  children.     He  kept  quiet,  therefore,  for  some  days, 
without  making  the  least  movement.     Plutarch  says,  that  it  was  believed 
there  never  was  an  example  of  two  armies  so  numerous,  that  lay  so  long 
in  the  presence  of  each  other,  in  such  profound  peace  and  so  perfect  a 
tranquillity.     At  any   other   time   the   soldiers    would   have   murmured 
threugh  ardour  and  impatience  ;  but  Paulus  ^milius  had  taught  them  to 
acquiesce  in  the  conduct  of  their  leader. 

At  length,  after  diligent  enquiry,  and  using  all  means  for  information, 
he  was  told  by  two  Perrlioebian  merchants,  whose  prudence  and  fidelity 
he  had  experienced,  that  there  was  a  way  tlirough  Perrhoebia,  which 
led  to  Pythium,  a  town  situated  upon  the  brow  of  mount  Olympus:*  that 
this  way  was  not  of  difficult  access,  but  was  well  guarded.  Perseus  had 
sent  thither  a  detachment  of  five  thousand  men.  He  conceived  that,  in 
causing  an  attack  to  be  made  in  the  night,  and  at  unawares,  by  good 
troops,  the  enemy  might  be  beaten  from  liiis  post,  and  he  take  possession 
of  it.  It  was  necessary  tlierefore  to  amuse  the  enemy,  and  to  cmceal 
his  real  design.  He  sent  for  the  prsetor  Octavius,  ^nd  having  imparted 
his  plan  to  him,  he  ordered  him  to  go  with  his  fleet  to  Heraclea,  and  to 
take  ten  days'  provisions  with  him  for  a  thousand  men  ;  in  order  to  make 
Perseus  believe  that  he  was  going  to  ravage  the  sea-coasts.  At  the  same 
time  he  made  his  son  Fabius  Maximus,  then  very  young,  with  Scipio 
Nasica,  the  son-in-law  of  Scipio  Africanus,  set  out:  he  gave  them  a 
detachment  of  fi?e  thousand  chosen  troops,  and  ordered  them  to  march 
by  the  sea-side  towards  Heraclea,  as  if  they  were  to  embark  there,  ac- 
cording to  what  had  been  proposed  in  the  council.  When  they  arrived 
there,  the  prtetor  told  them  the  consul's  orders.     As  soon  as  it  was  night, 

•  The  perpendicular  height  of  mount  Olympus,  where  Pythium  was 
situated,  was  upwards  of  tea  stadia,  or  a  mile  and  a  quarter. 
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quitting  their  route  by  the  coast,  they  advanced  without  halting  towards 
Pythium,  over  the  mountains  and  rocks,  conducted  by  the  two  Perrhoe- 
bian  guides.  It  had  been  concluded  that  they  should  arrive  there  the 
third  day,  before  it  was  light. 

In  the  mean  time  Paulus  iEmilius,  to  amuse  the  enemy,  and  prevent 
his  having  any  other  thoughts,  the  next  day  in  the  morning  detached  his 
light-armed  troops,  as  if  he  intended  to  attack  the  Macedonians.  They 
came  to  a  slight  engagement  in  the  very  channel  of  the  river,  which  was 
then  very  low.  The  banks  on  each  side,  from  the  top  to  the  bed  of  the 
river,  had  a  declivity  of  three  hundred  paces,  and  the  stream  was  a  thou- 
sand paces  broad.  The  action  passed  in  the  sight  of  the  king  and  consul, 
who  were  each  with  his  troops  in  the  front  of  their  camps.  The  consul 
caused  the  retreat  to  be  sounded  towards  noon.  The  loss  was  almost 
equal  on  both  sides.  The  next  day  the  battle  was  renewed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  almost  at  the  same  hour  ;  but  it  was  warmer,  and  continued 
longer.  The  Romans  had  not  only  those  upon  their  hands  with  whom 
they  fought ;  but  the  enemy,  from  the  tops  of  the  towers  placed  along 
the  banks,  poured  vulleys  of  darts  and  stones  upon  them.  The  consul 
lost  many  more  of  his  people  this  day,  and  made  them  retire  late.  The 
third  day  Paiilus  .T^inilius  lay  still,  and  seemed  to  design  to  attempt  a 
passage  near  the  sea.  Perseus  did  not  suspect  in  the  least  the  danger 
that  threatened  hira. 

Scipio  had  arrived  in  the  night  of  the  third  day  near  Pythium.  His 
troops  were  very  much  fatigued,  for  which  reason  he  made  them  rest 
themselves  the  remainder  of  the  night.  Perseus  in  the  mean  time  was 
very  quiet.  But  on  a  sudden  a  Cretan  deserter,  who  had  gone  off  from 
Scipio's  troops,  roused  him  from  his  security,  by  letting  him  know  the 
compass  the  Romans  liad  taken  to  surprise  him.  The  king,  terrified  with 
the  news,  detached  iinuiediateiy  ten  thousand  foreign  soldiers,  witii  two 
thousand  Macedonians,  under  the  command  of  Milo,  and  ordered  them 
with  all  possible  diligence  to  take  possession  of  an  eminence,  which  the 
Romans  had  still  to  pass  before  they  arrived  at  Pythium.  He  accordingly 
got  thither  before  them.  A  very  severe  engagement  ensued  upon  this 
eminence,  and  the  victory  was  for  some  time  in  suspense.  But  the  kin^-'s 
detachment  at  length  gave  way  on  all  sides,  and  were  put  to  ihe  rout. 
Scipio  pursued  them  vigorously,  and  led  his  victorious  troops  into  the 
plain. 

When  those  who  fled  came  to  the  camp  of  Perseus,  they  occasioned 
so  great  a  terror  in  if,  tliat  he  immediately  decamjjed,  and  retired  by  his 
rear,  ovsrwhelnied  with  terror,  and  almost  in  despair.  He  held  a  great 
council,  to  deliberate  upon  the  measures  he  was  to  pursue.  The  question 
was,  whether  it  was  best  to  halt  under  the  walls  of  Pydna.  to  try  the 
chance  of  a  battle,  or  to  divide  his  troops  among  his  towns,  supply  them 
well  with  provisions,  and  expect  the  enemy  there,  who  could  not  subsist 
long  in  a  country,  wliich  he  would  take  care  to  lay  waste,  and  which 
could  furnish  neitlier  forage  for  the  horse,  nor  provisions  for  the  men. 
The  latter  resolution  was  attended  with  great  inconveniences,  and  be- 
tokened a  prince  reduced  to  the  last  extreuiity,  and  destitute  of  either 
hope  or  resource  ;  not  to  mention  the  hatred  he  would  draw  upon  liini- 
self  by  ruining  tlie  rountry,  which  was  to  be  not  only  commanded  but 
executed  in  person  by  the  king  himself.    Whilst  Perseus,  uncertain  what 
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to  resolve,  fluctuated  in  doubt,  the  principal  officers  represented  to  him, 
that  his  army  was  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Romans  ;  that  his  troops 
were  determined  to  behave  well,  having  their  wives  and  children  to  de- 
fend ;  that  being  himself  witness  of  all  their  actions,  and  fighting  at  their 
head,  they  would  behave  with  double  ardour,  and  give  proofs  of  their 
valour  in  emulation  of  each  other.  These  reasons  re-animated  the  prince. 
He  retired  under  the  walls  of  Pydna,  where  he  encamped,  and  prepared 
for  a  battle.  He  forgot  nothing  that  might  conduce  to  the  advantage  of 
his  ground,  assigned  every  one  his  post,  and  gave  all  his  orders  with 
great  presence  of  mind  ;  resolved  to  attack  the  Romans  as  soon  as  they 
appeared.  "^^ 

The  place  where  he  enoemped  was  a  bare  lerel  country,  very  fit  for 
drawing  up  a  great  body  of  heavy-armed  foot  in  battle.  Upon  the  right 
and  left  there  was  a  ridge  of  little  hills,  which,  joining  together,  gave 
the  light-armed  foot  and  the  archers  a  secure  retreat,  and  also  afforded 
them  the  means  of  concealing  their  march  to  surround  the  enemy,  and  to 
charge  them  in  flank.  The  whole  front  of  the  army  was  covered  by  two 
small  rivers,  which  had  not  much  water  at  that  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  season  (for  it  was  then  about  the  end  of  summer),  but  whose  steep 
banks  would  give  the  Romans  great  trouble,  and  break  their  ranks. 

Paulus  iEmilius  being  arrived  at  Pythium,  and  having  joined  Scipio's 
detachment,  marched  down  into  the  plain,  and  advanced  in  order  of  battle 
against  the  enemy  :  keeping  always  on  the  sea-coast,  for  the  convenience 
of  having  provisions  brought  in  barks  from  the  Reman  fleet.  But  when 
became  in  view  of  the  Macedonians,  and  had  considered  the  good  dispo- 
sition of  their  army,  and  the  number  of  their  troops,  he  halted,  to  deli- 
berato  upon  what  he  had  to  do. 

The  young  officers,  full  of  ardour  and  impatience  for  the  battle,  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and  came  to  him  to  entreat  him  to  give 
battle  without  any  delay.  Scipio,  whose  boldness  was  increased  by  his 
late  success  upon  mount  Olympus,  distinguished  himself  above  all  the 
rest  by  his  earnestness,  and  the  urgency  of  his  request.  He  represented 
to  him  that  the  generals,  his  predecessors,  had  suffered  the  enemy  to 
escape  out  of  their  hands  by  delays.  That  he  was  afraid  Perseus  would 
fly  in  the  night,  and  they  should  be  obliged  to  pursue  him,  with  great 
danger  and  difficulty,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  his  kingdom,  in  making 
the  army  take  great  compasses  through  defiles  and  forests,  as  had  hap- 
pened in  the  preceding  years.  He  advised  him,  therefore,  whilst  the 
enemy  was  in  the  open  field,  to  attack  him  immediately,  and  not  let  slip 
so  fair  an  occasion  of  conquering  him. 

'Formerly  (replied  the  consul  to  young  Scipio),  I  thought  as  you  do 
now,  and  one  day  you  will  think  as  I  do.  I  shall  give  you  the  reasons  of 
ray  conduct  another  time  ;  at  present,  rely  upon  the  discretion  of  an  old 
gpn'-ral.'  The  young  officer  was  silent,  well  convinced  that  the  consul 
had  good  reasons  for  acting  as  he  did. 

After  having  spoken  thus,  he  commanded  the  troops  who  were  at  the 
head  of  tlie  army,  in  view  of  the  enemy,  to  draw  up  in  order  of  battle, 
and  to  present  a  front,  as  if  they  intended  to  engage.  They  were  dis- 
posed. accnrdinsT  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  in  three  lines;  at  the 
same  time  the  pioneers,  covered  by  those  lines,  were  employed  in  form- 
ing a  camp.    As  they  were  a  great  number,  the  work  was  soon  completed. 
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The.  consul  then  made  the  battalions  fil*  off  gradually,  b«iglnning  with 
the  rear,  which  was  nearest  the  workmen,  and  drew  off  the  whole  arnay 
into  the  entrenchments,  without  confusion,  disorder,  or  being  perceived 
by  the  enemy.  The  king,  on  his  side,  seeing  the  Romans  declined 
fighting,  retired  also  into  his  camp. 

It  was  an  inviolable  law  amongst  the  Romans,  though  they  were  to 
stay  only  one  day  or  night  in  a  place,  to  enclose  themselves  in  a  well- 
fdrtified  camp  :  by  that  means  they  placed  themselves  ont  of  the  reach 
of  insult,  and  avoided  all  surprise.  The  soldiers  looked  upon  this  mili- 
tary abode  as  their  city  ;  the  entrenchments  served  instead  of  walls,  and 
the  tents,  of  houses.  In  case  of  a  battle,  if  Ihe  army  were  overcome,  the 
camp  served  for  their  retreat  and  refuge  ;  and  if  victorious,  they  found  it  a 
place  of  quiet  and  security.  The  night  being  come,  and  the  troops  having 
taken  their  refreshment ;  whilst  they  had  no  other  thoughts  than  of  going 
to  rest,  oil  a  sudden  the  moon,  which  was  then  at  full,  and  already  very 
high,  began  to  grow  dark ;  and  the  light  failing  by  little  and  little,  it 
changed  its  colour  several  times,  and  was  at  length  totally  eclipsed.  A 
tribune,  called  C.  Sulpitius  Gallus,  one  of  the  principal  oflBcers  of  the 
army,  having  assembled  the  soldiers  the  day  before,  with  the  consul's 
permission,  had  apprised  ihem  of  the  eclipse,  and  pointed  out  to  them 
the  exact  moment  when  it  would  begin,  and  how  long  it  would  continue. 
The  Roman  soldiers  therefore  were  not  astonished  at  this  accident ;  they 
only  believed  that  Sulpitius  had  raore  than  human  knowledge.  But  the 
whole  camp  of  the  Macedonians  were  seized  with  horror  and  dread  ;  and 
it  was  whispered  throughout  all  the  army,  that  this  prodigy  foretold  the 
ruin  of  the  king. 

Th»,  next  day  Paulus  i£railius,  who  was  a  very  religious  observer  of 
all  the  ceremonies  prescribed  for  the  sacrifices,  or  rather  very  super- 
stitious, employed  himself  in  offering  oxen  to  Herciiles.  He  sacrificed 
tweiT^,  one  after  another,  without  finding  any  favourable  sign  in  the 
entrails  of  those  victims.  At  length,  at  the  one-and-twentieth,  he  ima- 
gined he  saw  such  as  promised  him  the  victory,  if  he  only  defended  him- 
self, without  attacking  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time  he  vowed  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  same  god  of  a  hundred  oxen,  with  public  games.  Having 
made  an  end  of  all  these  religious  ceremonies,  about  nine  in  the  morning 
he  assembled  his  council.  He  had  heard  complaints  of  his  slowness  in 
attacking  the  enemy.  He  was  anxious  therefore  to  give  this  assembly 
an  account  of  his  conduct,  especially  out  of  regard  for  Scipio,  to  whom 
he  had  promised  it.  The  reasons  for  his  not  having  given  battle  the 
day  before,  were,  first,  because  the  enemy's  army  was  much  superior  in 
number  to  his  own,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  weaken  considerably 
by  the  great  detachment  requisite  to  guard  the  baggage.  In  the  svcond 
place,  would  it  have  been  consistent  with  prudence  to  engage  troops 
entirely  fresh,  with  his,  exhausted  as  they  were  by  a  long  and  painful 
march,  by  the  excessive  weight  of  their  arms,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
with  which  they  had  been  almost  broiled,  and  by  thirst,  which  gave 
them  almost  insupportable  pain  ?  In  the  last  place,  he  insisted  strongly 
on  the  indispensable  necessity  a  good  general  was  under,  not  to  fight  till 
he  had  a  well  entrenched  camp  behind  him,  which  might,  in  case  of  acci- 
dent, serve  the  army  for  a  retreat.  He  concluded  his  discourse  with 
bidding  them  prepare  for  battle  the  same  day.    We  see  here,  that  ther« 
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is  a  wide  differencs  between  the  duty  of  soldiers  and  subaltern  officers, 
and  that  of  a  general :  the  former  have  only  to  desire  to  engage,  and 
behave  well  in  battle  ;  but  the  general's  business  is  to  foresee,  weigh, 
and  compare  every  thing,  in  order  to  choose  his  measures  with  mature 
deliberation  ;  and  frequently  by  a  wise  delay  of  some  days,  or  even  hours, 
he  preserves  an  army,  which  an  inconsiderate  precipitation  might  have 
exposed  to  ruin. 

Though  the  resolution  for  fighting  had  been  taken  on  both  sides,  it 
was,  however,  rather  a  kind  of  chance  that  drew  on  the  battle,  than  the 
order  of  the  generals,  who  were  not  in  great  haste  on  either  side.  Some 
Thracian  soldiers  charged  a  party  of  Romans  in  their  return  from  forag- 
ing. Seven  hundred  Ligurians  ran  to  assist  those  foragers.  The  Mace- 
donians caused  troops  to  abvance,  to  support  the  Thracians ;  and  the 
reinforcements  on  both  sides  continually  increasing,  the  battle  at  length 
became  general.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  we  have  lost  the  passage  of 
Polybjus,  and  after  him  of  Livy,  which  describes  the  order  of  this  battle  : 
this  puts  it  out  of  my  power  to  give  a  just  idea  of  it,  what  Plutarch  says 
being  quite  diflferent  from  the  little  which  remains  of  it  in  Livy. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  charge,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  distinguished 
themselves  from  all  the  king's  troops  in  a  particular  manner.  Upon 
which  Paulus  JEmilius  advanced  to  the  front  ranks,  and  found,  that  the 
Macedonians,  who  formed  the  head  of  the  phalanx,  drove  the  points  of 
their  pikes  into  the  shields  of  his  soldiers  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
latter,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  were  unable  to  reach  them  with  their 
swords  ;  and  he  saw,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  whole  front  line  of  the 
enemies  joined  their  bucklers,  and  presented  their  pikes.  This  rampart 
of  brass  and  forest  of  pikes.  Impenetrable  to  his  legions,  filled  him  with 
astonishment  and  terror.  He  often  spoke  afterwards  of  the  impression 
that  dreadful  sight  made  upon  him,  so  strong  as  to  make  him  doubt  the 
success  of  the  battle.  But  not  to  discourage  his  troops,  he  concealed 
from  them  his  anxiety  ;  and  appearing  with  a  gay  and  serene  counte- 
nance, rode  througii  all  the  ranks  without  helmet  or  cuirass,  animating 
them  with  his  expressions,  and  much  more  by  his  example.  The  general, 
more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  was  seen  exposing  himself  to  danger  and 
fatigue  like  a  young  officer. 

The  Pelignians,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  had  attacked  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  not  being  able  to  break  it  with  their  utmost  endeavours,  one  of 
their  officers  took  the  standard  of  his  company,  and  tossed  it  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy.  The  rest  threw  themselves,  in  consequence,  like 
desperate  men,  upon  that  battalion.  Astonishing  actions  of  valour  ensued 
on  both  sides,  with  a  most  dreadful  slaughter.  The  Pelignians  endea- 
voured to  cut  the  pikes  of  the  Macedonians  with  their  swords,  or  to  push 
them  back  with  their  bucklers  :  striving  sometimes  to  pull  them  out  of 
their  hands,  or  to  turn  them  aside,  in  order  to  open  themselves  an  en- 
trance between  them.  But  the  Macedonians  always  keeping  close  order, 
and  liolding  their  pikes  in  both  hands,  presented  that  iron  rampart,  and 
gave  such  violent  stroke  to  lliose  that  rushed  upon  them,  that,  piercing 
shields  and  cuirasses,  Ihey  laid  tlie  boldest  of  the  Pelignians  dead,  who 
without  any  caution,  continued  to  throw  themselves  headlong,  like  wild 
beasts,  upon  Iht-  spears  of  their  enemies,  and  to  rush  upon  a  death  they 
saw  before  their  eyes. 
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The  whole  front  line  being  thus  put  info  disorder,  the  second  was  dis- 
couraged, and  began  to  fall  back.  They  did  not  indeed  fly  ;  but,  instead 
of  advancing,  they  relreati-d  toward  mount  Olocris.*  When  Paulus 
,^D)ilius  saw  that,  he  tore  his  clothes,  and  was  struck  with  extreme  sor- 
row to  see,  upon  the  first  troops  having  given  way,  that  the  Romans  were 
afraid  to  face  the  phalanx.  It  presented  a  front  covered  thick  with 
pikes,  and  close  as  an  impenetrable  intrenchnient ;  and  continuing  invin- 
cible, if  could  neither  be  broken  nor  opened.  But  at  length  theinequality 
of  the  ground,  and  the  great  extent  of  the  front  of  battle,  not  adraitting^ 
the  enemy  to  continue  every  where  that  line  of  bucklers  and  pikes,  Pau- 
lus ^milius  observed  the  ISIacedonian  phalanx  was  obliged  to  leave 
openings  and  intervals,  and  that  it  fell  back  on  one  side,  whilst  it  ad- 
vanced on  the  other;  as  must  necessarily  happen  in  great  armies,  when 
the  troops,  not  always  acting  with  the  same  vigour,  figlit  also  with  dif- 
ferent success. 

Paulus  .^milius,  as  an  able  general,  who  knew  how  to  improve  all 
advantages,  dividing  his  troops  into  platoons,  gave  orders  for  them  to 
fall  into  the  void  spaces  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  to  attack  them  no  longer 
in  front  by  a  general  charge,  but  by  small  detachments,  and  in  difiFerent 
places  at  the  same  time.  Tliis  order  so  critically  given,  occasioned  the 
gaining  of  the  battle.  The  Romans  immediately  fell  into  the  void  spaces, 
and  then  by  put  it  out  of  the  enemy's  power  to  use  their  long  pikes, 
charging  them  in  flank  and  rear,  where  they  were  uncovered.  The  pha- 
lanx was  broken  in  an  instant ;  and  all  its  force,  which  consisted  solely 
in  its  union  and  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  together,  vanished  and 
disappeared. 

AVhen  they  came  to  figlil  man  to  man,  oj  platoon  to  platoon,  the  Macedo- 
nians with  their  sliort  swords  struck  upon  the  Roman  shields,  which  were 
strong  and  solid,  and  covered  them  almost  from  head  to  foot ;  and  on  the 
contrary,  they  opposed  onl)  small  bucklers  against  the  swords  of  the 
Romans,  which  were  heavy  and  strong,  and  handled  with  such  force  and 
vigour,  that  they  scarce  discharged  a  blow  which  he  did  not  either  cut 
deep,  or  make  shields  and  armour  fly  in  pieces,  and  draw  blood.  The 
phalanx  having  lost  their  advantage,  and  being  taken  on  their  weak 
side,  stood  their  ground  with  great  difficulty,  and  were  at  length  over- 
thrown. 

The  king  of  ^Macedonia,  abandoning  himself  to  his  fear,  rode  off  full 
speed  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  battle,  and  retired  into  the  city  of  Pydna^ 
under  pretence  of  going  to  ofi'er  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules;  as  if,  says 
Plutarch,  Hercules  were  a  god  that  would  receive  the  sacrifices  of  ab- 
ject cowards,  or  give  ear  to  unjust  vows  ;  for  it  is  not  just  that  he  should 
be  victorious,  who  durst  not  face  his  enemy  :  whereas  the  same  god  re- 
ceived the  prayer  of  Paulus  ^ivmilius,  because  he  asked  victory  with 
sword  in  hand,  and  invoked  his  aid  while  he  fougfct  valiantly.  It  was  in 
the  attack  of  the  phalanx  where  the  battle  was  warmest,  and  where  the 
Romans  found  the  greatest  resistance.  It  was  there  also,  that  the  son 
of  Cato,  Paulus  jEniilius's  son-in-law,  after  having  done  prodigies  of 
valour,  unhappily  lost  his  sword,  which  slipped  out  of  his  hand.  Upon 
this  accident,  quite  distracted  and  inconsolable,  he  ran  through  the  ranks, 

*  That  mountain  was  probably  part  of  Olympus. 
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and  assembling  a  body  of  brave  and  resolute  youdg  soldiers,  he  rushed 
headlong  and  furious  upon  the  Macedonians.  After  extraordinary 
efforts,  and  a  raost  bloody  slaughter,  they  made  the  latter  give  way  ; 
and  remaining  masters  of  the  ground,  they  proceeded  to  search  for  the 
sword,  which  they  found  at  last  with  great  difliculty  under  heaps  of  arms 
and  dead  bodies.  Transported  with  that  good  fortune,  and  raising 
shouts  of  victory,  they  fell  with  new  ardour  upon  such  of  the  enemy  as 
yet  stood  firm  ;  so  that  at  length  the  three  thousand  Macedonians  who 
remained,  and  were  a  distinct  body  from  the  phalanx,  were  entirely  cut 
to  pieces  ;  not  a  man  of  them  quitting  his  rank,  or  erasing  to  fight  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  life. 

After  the  defeat  of  this  body,  all  the  rest  fled  ;  and  so  great  a  number 
of  them  were  killed,  that  the  whole  plain,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
was  covered  with  the  dead  ;  and  the  next  day,  when  the  Romans  passed 
the  river  Leucus,  they  found  the  waters  still  stained  with  blood.  It  is 
said  that  upwards  of  five-and-twenty  thousand  men  on  tlie  side  of  the 
Macedonians  perished  in  this  battle.  The  Romans  lost  only  a  hundred, 
and  made  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  prisoners.  The  cavalry,  which  had 
no  share  in  this  battle,  seeing  the  foot  put  to  the  rout,  had  retired  ;  and 
the  Romans,  whose  fury  was  principally  directed  against  the  phalanx, 
did  not  think  at  that  time  of  pursuing  them.  This  great  battle  was 
decided  so  suddenly,  that  the  charge,  which  began  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon, was  followed  by  the  victory  before  four.  The  rest  of  the  day 
was  employed  in  the  pursuit,  which  was  carried  very  far  :  so  that  the 
troops  did  not  return  till  late  in  the  night.  All  the  servants  in  the  army 
went  out  to  meet  their  masters  with  great  shouts  of  joy,  and  conducted 
them  with  torches  to  the  camp,  where  they  had  made  illuminations,  and 
covered  the  tents  with  wreaths  of  ivy*  and  crowns  of  laurel. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  great  victory,  tlie  general  was  in  extreme 
afSiction.  Of  the  two  sons  he  had  in  the  battle,  the  youngest,  who  was  but 
seventeen  years  old,  and  whom  he  loved  with  most  tenderness,  because 
he  had  already  given  great  hopes  of  himself,  did  not  appear.  The  camp 
was  in  an  universal  alarm,  and  the  cries  of  joy  were  changed  into  a 
mouraful  silence.  They  searched  for  him  with  torches  amongst  the  dead 
but  to  no  purpose.  At  length,  when  the  night  was  far  advanced,  and 
they  despaired  of  ever  seeing  him  more,  he  returned  from  the  pursuit, 
attended  by  only  two  or  threeofhis  comrades,  all  covered  with  the  blood 
of  the  enemy.  Paulus  iEmilius  thought  he  had  recovered  him  from  the 
dead,  and  did  not  begin  to  taste  the  joy  of  his  victory  till  that  moment. 
He  was  reserved  for  other  tears,  and  losses  no  less  to  be  deplored.  The 
young  Roman,  of  whom  we  speak,  was  the  second  Scipio,  who  was 
afterwards  called  Africanus,  and  Numantinus,  from  having  destroyed 
Carthage  and  Numantia.  He  was  adopted  by  the  son  of  Scipio,  the  con- 
queror of  Hannibal.  The  consul  immediately  dispatched  three  couriers 
of  distinction  (of  whom  his  son  Fabius  was  one)  to  carry  the  news  of 
this  victory  to  Rome.  In  the  mean  time,  Perseus,  continuing  his  flight, 
had  passed  the  city  of  Pydna,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  Pella,  with  all 
his  cavalry,  which  had  escaped  from  the  battle  without  striking  a  blow. 

•  This  was  a  custom  among  the  Romans.  Cffisar  writes  in  the  third 
book  of  the  civil  war,  that  he  found  in  Pompey's  camp  the  tents  of  Lea* 
tulus,  and  some  others,  covered  with  ivy. 
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The  foot-soldiers  that  fled  in  disorder,  meeting  them  upon  the  road, 
reproached  them  in  the  sharpest  terms,  calling  tiiem  cowards  and  traitors  ; 
and  carrying  their  resentment  further,  they  pulled  them  off  their  horses, 
and  wounded  a  great  number  of  them.  The  king,  who  dreaded  the  con- 
sequence of  that  tumult,  quitted  the  high  road,  and  that  he  might  not  bo 
known,  folded  up  his  royal  mantle,  put  it  behind  him,  took  the  diadem 
from  his  head,  and  carried  in  hand  ;  and,  in  order  to  discourse  with  his 
friends  witli  the  more  ease,  he  alighted,  and  led  his  horse  in  his  hand. 
Several  of  those  who  attended  him  took  different  routes  from  his,  under 
various  pretexts  ;  less  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  than  to  shun 
the  fury  of  their  prince,  whose  defeat  had  only  served  to  irritate  and 
inflame  his  natural  ferocity.  Of  all  his  courtiers,  three  only  remained 
with  hitu,  and  thos(^  all  foreigners.  Evander  of  Crete,  whom  he  had 
employed  to  assassinate  king  Eumenes,  was  one  of  them.  He  retained 
his  fidelity  for  him  to  the  last. 

When  he  arrived  about  midnight  in  Pella,  he  stabbed  two  of  his  trea- 
surers with  his  own  hands,  for  being  so  bold  as  to  represent  to  him  the 
faults  he  liad  committed,  and  with  ill-timed  freedom,  to  give  him  their 
advice  upon  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  for  the  retrieving  his  affairs. 
The  cruel  treatment  of  two  of  the  principal  officers  of  his  court,  who  had 
failed  only  out  of  an  imprudent  and  ill-timed  zeal,  entirely  lost  him  the 
affection  of  every  one.  Alarmed  by  the  almost  universal  desertion  of 
bis  oflBcers  and  courtiers,  he  did  not  think  himself  safe  at  Pella,  and  left 
itthe  same  night  to  go  to  Amphipolis,  carrying  along  with  him  the  great- 
est part  of  his  treasures.  Wlien  he  arrived  there,  he  sent  deputies  to 
Paulus  iEmilius,  to  implore  his  mercy.  From  Amphipolis  he  went  into 
the  island  of  Samothracia,  and  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux.  All  the  cities  of  Macedonia  opened  their  gates  to  the  victor^ 
and  made  their  submission. 

Tile  consul  having  quitted  Pydna,  arrived  the  next  day  at  Pella,  the 
happy  situation  of  which  he  admired.  The  king's  treasures  had  been 
kept  in  this  city  ;  but  only  the  three  hundred  talents  he  had  sent  to  Gen- 
tius,  king  of  Thrace,  and  afterwards  caused  to  be  brought  back,  were 
found  there.  Paulus  iEmilius  having  been  informed  that  Perseus  was  in 
Samothracia,  repaired  to  Amphipolis,  in  order  to  pass  from  thence  into 
tiiat  island. 

He  was  encamped  at  Sirs,*  in  the  country  of  the  Odomantes,  when  he 
received  a  letter  from  Perseus,  whicli  was  presented  to  him  by  three 
deputies  of  inconsiderable  birth  and  condition.  He  could  not  forbear 
shedding  tears  when  he  reflected  upon  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs, 
of  which  the  present  condition  of  Perseus  was  a  sensible  example.  But 
when  he  saw  this  title  and  inscription  upon  the  letter,  '  Perseus  the  king, 
to  the  consul  Paulus  jEmilius,  greeting;'  the  stupid  ignorance  of  his 
condition  in  which  that  prince  seemed  to  be,  extinguished  in  him  all 
sense  of  compassion  ;  and  though  the  tenor  of  the  letter  was  couched  in 
an  humble  and  suppliant  style,  and  little  consistent  with  the  royal  dig- 
nity, he  dismissed  the  deputies  without  an  answer.  Hew  haughty  were 
these  proud  republicans,  to  degrade  an  unfortunate  king  immediately  in 
this  manner  !     Perseus  perceived  what  name  he  was  henceforth  to  forget. 

•  An  obscure  unknown  city,  upon  the  eastern  frontier  of  Macedonia. 
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He  wrote  a  second  letter,  to  which  he  only  put  his  name,  without  the 
addition  of  his  quality.  He  demanded,  that  commissioners  should  be 
sent  to  treat  with  him,  which  was  granted.  This  negociation  had  no 
effect,  because,  on  the  one  side,  Perseus  would  not  renounce  the  royal 
dignity,  and  Pauhis  jErailius,  on  the  olher,  insisted  that  he  should  sub- 
mit his  fate  entirely  to  the  determination  of  the  Roman  people.  During 
this  time  the  praetor  Octavius,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  arrived  at 
Samothracia.  He  did  not  take  Perseus  by  force  out  of  that  asylum, 
through  respect  to  the  gods  who  presided  in  it ;  but  he  endeavoured  by 
promises  and  threats  to  induce  him  to  quit  it,  and  surrender  him  to  the 
Romans.     His  endeavours  were  ineflfectual. 

A  young  Roman  (named  Acilius,)    either  of  his  own  accord,  or    in 
concert  with  the  praetor,  took  another  course  to  draw  the  king  out  of  his 
sanctuary.     Having  entered  the  assembly  of  the  Samothracians,  which 
was  then  held,  he  said  to  them :  '  Is  it  a  truth,  or  is  it  without  any  founda- 
tion, that  your  island  is  held  a  sacred  and  inviolable  asylum  throughout 
all  its  extent  V     Upon  being  answered  by  all  present,  that  it  was  un- 
doubtedly so;  'How  then  (continued  he)  do  you  suffer  its  sanctity  to 
be  violated  by  a  homicide,  contaminated  with  tde  blood  of  king  Eumenes  1 
And  as  all  religious  ceremonies  begin  by  the  exclusion  of  those  whose 
hands  are  impure,  how  can  you  suffer  your  temple  to  be  profaned  and 
defiled  by  the  presence  of  an  infamous  murderer  ?'     This  accusation  was 
directed  against  Peiseus  ;  but  the  Samothracians  chose  rather  to  apply 
it  to  Evander,  whom  all  the  world  knew  to  have  been  the  agent  in  the 
intended  assassination  of  Eumenes,     They  sent  therefore  to  tell  the  king 
that  Evander  was  accused  of  assassination,  and  that  he  must  appear, 
according  the  custom  of  their  sanctuary,  to  justify  himself  before  the 
judges  ;  or,  if  he  was  afraid  to  do  that,  that  he  should  take  measures  for 
his  safety,  and  quit  the  temple.     The  king,  having  sent  for  Evander, 
advised  him  in  the  strongest  terms  not  to  submit  to  that  trial.     He  had 
his  reasons  for  giving  this  advice,  apprehending  he  would  declare,  that 
the  assassination  had  been  undertaken  by  his  order.     He  therefore  gave 
him  to  understand,  that  the  only  method  he  could  take  was  to  kill  him- 
self.    Evander  seemed  at  first  to  consent  to  it,  and  professing  that  he 
had  ra\her  die  by  poison  than  the  sword,  he  intended  to  make  his  escape 
by  flight.     The  king  was  aware  of  that  design,  and  fearing  the  Samo- 
thracians would  let  the  weight  of  their  resentment  fall  on  him,  as  having 
withdrawn  the  offender  from  the  punishment  he  deserved,  he  ordered 
him  to  be  killed.     This  was  polluting  the  sanctuary  witli  a  new  crime; 
but  he  corrupted  the  principal  magistrate  witli  presents  of  money,  who 
declared  in  the  assembly,   that   Evander  had  laid   violent  hands  upon 
himself. 

The  praetor,  not  being  able  to  persuade  Perseus  to  quit  his  asylum, 
could  do  no  more  than  to  deprive  him  of  all  means  to  embark  and  make 
his  escape.  However,  notwithstanding  his  precautions,  Perseus  gained 
secretly  a  certain  Cretan,  called  Oroandes,  who  had  a  merchant  ship, 
and  prevailed  upon  him  to  receive  him  on  board,  with  all  his  treasures  : 
they  amounted  to  two  thousand  talents,  that  is,  to  about  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  Bui,  from  his  extreme  suspicion,  he  did  not  dispossess 
himself  of  the  whole ;  he  sent  only  a  part  of  it  to  the  ship,  and  reserved 
the  rest  of  it  to  be  carried  on  board  with  himself.    The  Cretan,  following 
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the  genius  of  liis  country  upon  this  occasion,  shipped  all  the  gold  and 
silver  that  had  been  sent  him  in  the  evening,  and  let  Perseus  know,  that 
he  had  only  to  come  to  the  port  at  midnight  with  his  childien,  and  such 
of  his  people  as  w  ere  absolutely  necessary,  to  attend  his  person. 

The  appointed  lime  approaching,  Perseus,  with  infinite  difficulty, 
crept  through  a  very  narrow  window,  crossed  a  garden  and  got  out 
through  a  ruinous  house,  with  his  wife  and  son.  The  remainder  of  his 
treasures  followed  him.  His  grief  and  despair  were  inexpressible,  when 
he  was  informed  that  Oroandes,  with  his  rich  freight,  was  under  sail. 
He  was  therefore  compelled  to  return  to  his  asylum  with  his  wife  and 
Philip  his  eldest  son.  He  had  entrusted  his  other  children  to  Ion  of 
Thessalonica,  who  had  been  his  favourite,  and  who  betrayed  him  in  his 
misfortunes  ;  for  he  delivered  up  his  children  to  Octavius,  wliich  was 
the  principal  cause  that  induced  Purseus  to  put  himself  into  the  power  of 
those  who  had  his  children  in  their  hands. 

He  accordingly  surrendered  himself  and  Philip  his  son  to  the  priBtor 
Octavius,  who  made  him  embark,  in  order  to  his  being  carried  to  the 
consul  ;  having  first  apprised  him  of  his  coming.  Pauliis  /Emilius  sent 
his  son-in-law  Tubero  to  meet  him.  Perseus  in  a  mourning  habit,  en- 
tered the  camp,  attended  only  by  his  son.  The  consul,  who  waited  for 
him  with  a  sufficiently  numerous  train,  seeing  him  approach,  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  advancing  some  few  steps,  offered  him  his  hand.  Perseus 
threw  himself  at  his  feet ;  but  he  raised  him  ijnmediately,  and  would  not 
suffer  him  to  embrace  his  knees.  Having  introduced  him  into  his  tent, 
he  made  him  sit  down,  facing  those  who  formed  the  assembly. 

He  began  by  asking  him,    '  What  cause  of  discontent  had  induced  him 
to  enter  with  so  much  animosity  into  a  war  with  the  Roman  people,  that 
exposed  himself  and  his  kingdom  to  the  greatest  dangers?'     As,  instead 
of  the  answer  wliich  every  body  expected,  the  king,  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
the  ground,  and  shedding  tears  kept  silence  ;  Paulus  jEmilius  continued 
to  this  effect: — '  Had  you  ascended  the  throne  a  youth,  I  should  be  less 
surprised  at  your  being  ignorant  of  what  it  was  to  have  the  Roman 
people  for  your  friends  or  enemies.     But  having  been  present  in  the  war 
made  by  your  father  against  us,  and  certainly  remembering  the  peace, 
which  we  have  punctually  observed  on  our  side,  how  could   you  prefer 
war,  rather  than  peace,  with  a  people,  whose  force  in  the  former,  and 
fidelity  in  the  latter,  you  had  so  well  experienced?'     Perseus  making  no 
more  answer  to  this  reproach  than  he  had  done  to  the  first  question  ;  '  In 
whatsoever  manner,  notwithstanding  (resumed  the  consul)  these  affairs 
have  happened,  whether  they  are  the  effects  of  error,  to  which  all  man- 
kind are  liable,  or  of  chance,  or  of  that  fatal  destiny  which  superintends 
all    things,    take    courage.       The    clemency    with    which   the   Roman 
people  have  behaved  towards  many  other  kings  and  nations,  ought  to 
inspire  you,  I  do  not  say  with  some  hope  only,  but  with  almost  entire 
confidence  that  you  will  meet  with  the  same  treatment.'     He  spoke  this 
in  Greek  to  Perseus  :  then  turning  towards  the  Romans,  '  You  see  (said 
he  in  his  own  language)  'a  great  example  of  the  inconstancy  of  human 
affairs.    It  is  to  you  principally,  young  Romans,  I  address  this  discourse. 
The  uncertainty  of  what  may  happen  to  us  every  day,  ought  to  teach  us 
never  to  treat  any  one  with  insolence  and  cruelty  in  our  prosperity,  nor 
rely  too  much  upon  our  present  advantages.     The  proof  of  real  merit  and 
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true  Talour  is  neither  to  bo  too  elate  in  good,  nor  too  dejected  in  bad 
fortune.*  Paulus  .'Ernilius  iiaving  dismissed  the  assembly,  charged 
Tubero  with  the  care  of  the  king.  He  invited  him  that  day  to  his  table, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  treated  with  all  the  honours  his  present  condition 
would  admit. 

The  army  went  afterwards  into  winter-quarters.  Araphipolis  received 
the  greatest  part  of  the  troops  ;  the  rest  were  distributed  into  the  neigh- 
bouring cities.  Thus  ended  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Perseus, 
which  had  continued  four  years ;  and  with  it  a  kingdom  so  illustrious 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Perseus  had  reigned  eleven  years.  He  was 
reckoned  the  fortieth  king*  from  Caranus,  who  was  the  first  that  reigned 
in  Macedonia.  So  important  a  conquest  cost  Paulus  jEmilius  only  fif- 
teen days. 

The  kingdom  of  Macedonia  had  been  very  obscure  till  the  time  of 
Philip,  son  of  Amyntas.     Under  that  prince,  and  by  his  great  exploits, 
it  made  considerable  acquisitions,  which  did  not  extend,  however,  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  Europe  ;    he  annexed  to   it  a  part  of  Thrace  and 
Illyria,  and  acquired  a  kind  of  empire  over  all  Greece.     It  afterwards 
extended  into  Asia  ;  and  in  the  thirteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Alexander, 
subjected  all  the  provinces,  of  which  the  vast  empire  of  the  Persians 
was  composed,  and  carried  its  victorious  arms  to  the  extremities  of  the 
earth  ;  I  mean  to  Arabia  on  one  side,  and  the  Indies  on  the  other.     This 
empire  of  Macedonia,  the  greatest  in  the  world,  divided,  or  rather  torn 
into  different  kingdoms  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  by  his  successors, 
who  each  took  part  to  himself,  subsisted  during  something  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  :  from  the  exalted  height  to  which  the  victorious 
arms  of  that  prince  had  raised  it,  to  the  entire  ruin  of  Macedonia.     Such 
was  the  period  of  the  so  much  boasted  exploits  of  that  famous  conqueror, 
the  terror  and  admiration  of  the  universe  ;    or,  to  speak  more  justly,  the 
example  of  the  most  vain  and  most  frantic  ambition  the  world  ever  knew. 
The  three  deputies  whom  Paulus  ^Emilius  had  sent  to  Rome,  to  carry 
thither  the  news  of  his  victory  over  Perseus,  used  all  possible  diligence 
on  their  journey.     But  long  before  their  arrival,  and  only  the  fourth  day 
after  the  battle,   whilst  the  games  were  celebrating  in  the  Circus,  it  was 
whispered  about,  thai  a  battle  had  been  fought  in  Macedonia,  and  Per- 
seus entirely  defeated.     This  news  was  attended  with  clapping  of  hands 
and  cries  of  victory  throughout  the  whole  Circus.     But  when  the  magis- 
trates, after  a  strict  enquiry,  had  discovered  that  it  was  a  rumour  without 
either  author  or  foundation,  that  false  and  short-lived  joy  ceased,  and 
left  only  a  secret  hope,    that  it  was  perhaps  the  presage  of  a  victory, 
which  either  was  already  or  would  soon  be  obtained. 

Thearrival  of  the  deputies  put  Rome  out  of  pain.  They  were  informed 
that  Perseus  had  been  entirely  defeated  ;  that  he  was  flying,  and  could 
not  escape  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  victor.  The  people's  joy,  which 
had  been  suspended  till  then,  broke  out  immoderately.  The  deputies 
read  a  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  battle,  first  in  the  senate,  and 
afterwards  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  Public  prayers  and  sacrifices 
were  decreed,  and  all  the  temples  filled  in  an  instant  with  infinite  crowds 

*  Livy,  such  as  we  have  him,  says  the  twentieth.  Justin  the  thirtieth. 
It  \a  thought  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  cipher,  and  that  it  should  be 
corrected,  the  fortieth,  as  in  Euscbius. 
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of  people,  of  every  age  and  sex,  who  went  thither  to  return  thanks  to 
the  gods  for  the  signal  protection  which  they  had  vouchsafed  to  the 
republic. 

[A.  M.  3837.  Ant.  J.  C.  167.]— After  the  nomination  of  new  consuls  at 
Rome,  the  command  of  the  army  in  Macedonia  was  continued  to  Paulus 
.Smilius,  and  of  that  in  Illyria  to  L.  Anicius  :  ten  commissioners  were 
then  appointed  to  regulate  affairs  in  Macedonia,  and  five  for  Illyria. 
The  senate,  before  they  set  out,  regulated  their  commission  in  part.  It 
was  decreed  in  particular,  that  the  Macedonians  and  lUyrians  should  be 
declared  free.  In  order  that  all  nations  might  know,  that  the  end  of  the 
Roman  arms  was  not  to  subject  free  people,  but  to  deliver  such  as  were 
enslaved ;  so  that  the  one  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  name,  might 
always  retain  their  liberty,  and  the  other  who  were  under  the  rule  of 
kings,  might  be  treated  with  more  lenity  and  justice  by  them  through 
consideration  for  the  Romans,  or  that,  whenever  war  should  arise  between 
those  kings  and  the  Roman  people,  the  nations  might  know  that  the  issue 
of  those  wars  would  be  victory  for  the  Romans  and  liberty  for  them. 
The  senate  also  abolished  certain  duties  upon  the  mines  and  landed  es- 
tates, because  those  duties  could  not  be  collected  but  by  the  intervention 
of  farmers  of  the  taxes,  commonly  called  publicans  ;  and  that  wherever 
such  sort  of  farmers  are  suffered,  the  laws  are  of  no  force,  and  the  people 
are  always  oppressed.  They  established  a  general  council  for  the  nation, 
lest  the  populace  should  cause  the  liberty  granted  them  by  the  senate  to 
degenerate  into  a  destructive  licentiousness.  Macedonia  was  divided 
into  four  regions,  each  of  which  was  to  have  a  distinct  council,  and  to 
pay  the  Romans  one  moiety  of  the  tributes  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  pay  their  kings.  These  were  in  part  the  orders  with  which  the 
commissioners  of  Macedonia  were  cliarged.  Those  for  Illyria  had  almost 
the  same  instructions,  and  arrived  there  first.  After  having  communi- 
cated their  commission  to  the  pro-prsetor  Anicius,  who  came  to  Scodra 
to  meet  them,  they  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  principal  persons  of 
the  nation.  Anicius  having  ascended  his  tribunal,  declared  to  them,  that 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  granted  liberty  to  the  Illyrians,  and  that 
the  garrison  should  be  withdrawn  from  all  the  cities  and  forts  of  the 
country  as  soon  as  possible.  As  to  some  nations,  who  either  before  or 
during  the  war  had  declared  for  the  Romans,  an  exemption  from  all  taxes 
was  added  to  their  liberty ;  and  all  the  rest  were  exonerated  from  one 
half  of  the  imposts  formerly  paid  to  the  king.  Illyria  was  divided  into 
three  regions  or  parts,  which  had  each  of  them  their  public  council  and 
magistrates. 

Before  the  deputies  for  Macedonia  arrived  there,  Paulus  jEmilius,  who 
was  at  leisure,  visited,  during  the  autumn,  the  most  celebrated  cities  of 
Greece,  to  see  those  things  with  his  own  eyes  which  all  the  world  talked 
of,  without  knowing  them.  Having  left  the  command  of  the  camp  to 
Sulpitius  Gallus,  he  set  out  with  a  small  train,  accompanied  by  young 
Scipio  his  son,  and  Athenaus,  king  Eumenes's  brother. 

He  passed  through  Thessaly  in  his  way  to  Delphi,  the  most  celebrated 
oracle  in  the  universe.  The  multitude  and  value  of  the  presents,  statues, 
vases,  and  tripods,  with  which  that  temple  was  filled,  surprised  him 
extremely.  He  there  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo.  Having  seen  a  great 
square  pillar  of  white  marble,  on  which  a  golden  statue  of  Perseus  was 
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to  have  been  placed,  he  caused  his  own  to  be  set  upon  it,  saying,    •  That 
the  vanquished  ou^ht  to  give  place  to  the  victors.' 

He  saw  at  Lebadia  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  surnaraed  Trophonius,  and 
the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  into  which  those  who  consulted  the  oracle* 
descended.  He  ofiered  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  and  the  goddess  Hercynna, 
who  was  believed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Trophonius.  At  Chalcis  lie 
gratified  his  curiosity  in  seeing  the  Euripus,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
sea,  which  is  very  frequent  and  extraordinary.  From  thence  he  went  to 
the  city  of  Aulis,  from  which  port  tiie  famous  fleet  of  Agamemnon  for- 
merly set  sail  for  Troy.  He  made  a  visit  to  the  temple  of  Diana  in  that 
place,  upon  whose  altar  that  king  of  kings  sacrificed  his  daughter  Iphi- 
genia,  to  obtain  a  prosperous  voyage  from  the  goddess. 

After  having  passed  through  Oropus  in  Attica,  where  the  soothsayer 
Amphilochus  was  honoured  as  a  god,  he  came  to  Athens,  a  city  celebrated 
for  its  ancient  renown,  where  abundance  of  objects  presented  themselves 
to  his  view,  well  capable  of  inspiring  and  gratifying  his  curiosity  :  the 
citadel,  the  ports,  the  walls  which  joined  the  Piraeeus  to  the  city,  the 
arsenals  for  the  navy,  erected  by  illustrious  generals,  the  statues  of  gods 
and  men,  it  which  it  was  hard  to  know  whether  the  materials  or  art  were 
most  worthy  of  admiration.  He  did  not  forget  to  oflfer  a  sacrifice  to 
Minerva,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  citadel. 

Whilst  Paulns  ^^milius  was  in  that  city,  he  demanded  of  the  Athenians 
an  excellent  pliilosopher  to  finish  the  education  of  his  children,  and  a 
skilful  painter  to  design  the  ornaments  of  his  triumph.  Tliey  immedi- 
ately east  their  eyes  upon  Metrodorus,  who  excelled  botli  in  philosophy 
and  painting  ;  a  very  singular  and  extraordinary  praise,  which  wat;  con- 
firmed by  ex|)erience.  and  the  approbation  of  Pauliis  iEmilius.  We  here 
See  the  attention  paid  by  the  great  men  of  antiquity  to  the  education  of 
their  children.  The  sons  of  that  Ruman  general  were  then  of  some  age, 
the  youngest  of  the  two,  who  made  tlie  campaign  in  Macedonia  with  his 
father,  being  at  that  time  seventeen  years  old.  He  thought  it  necessary, 
however,  to  have  a  philosopher  with  him,  capable  of  forming  both  their 
minds  by  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  their  manners  by  tliat  of  moral 
virtue,  which  of  all  studies  is  the  most  important,  and  yet  the  most  ne- 
glected. If  we  are  anxious  to  know  the  effects  of  such  an  education,  we 
have  only  to  call  to  mind  the  demeanor  of  the  youngest  of  the  two  sons 
of  this  consul,  who  inherited  the  name  and  merit  of  Scipio  Africanus,  his 
grandfather  by  adoption,  and  of  Paulus  TEniilius,  his  natural  father:,  who 
ruined  Carthage  and  Numantia  ;  who  distinguished  himself  as  much  by 
his  acquaintance  with  polite  learning  and  the  sciences,  as  by  his  military 
valour;  who  reckoned  it  an  honour  to  have  Polybius  the  historian,  Pa- 
nsctiiis  the  philosopher,  and  Terence  the  poet,  for  his  friends  and  com- 
panions :  who,  in  a  word,  to  use  the  terms  of  a  very  judicious  writer, 
never  said,  did,  or  thought,  any  thing  unworthy  of  a  Roman.  Paulus 
j^milius  having  found  the  precious  treasure  he  sought,  in  the  person  of 
Metrodofus,  left  Athens  well  satisfied. 

He  arrived  in  two  days  at  Corinth.  The  citadel  and  isthmus  were  an 
agreeable  sight  to  him:  the  first,  which  was  situated  upon  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  abounded   with    streams   and    fountains  of  exceedingly  pure 

•  For  an  account  of  this  oracle,  sec  Rook  x.  Chap.  iii.  Sect.  ii. 
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water  ;  and  tlie  istlimus,  which  separated  by  a  very  narrow  neck  of  land 
two  neighbouring  seas,  tlie  one  on  tlie  east,  and  the  olticr  on  the  west  of 
it.  Sicyon  and  Arjos,  two  very  illustrious  cities,  were  the  next  in  his 
way  ;  and  afterwards  Epidaurus,  less  o|)iilent  than  the  two  others,  but 
well  known  from  the  (amous  temple  of  ^iculapius,  wlicre  at  that  time 
were  to  be  seen  an  infinite  multitude  of  rich  i)resents,  the  oRVrings  of 
sick  persons,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  cures  they  imagined  they  had  re- 
ceived from  lliat  god. 

Sparta  was  not  distinguished  by  tlir  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  but 
by  the  wisdom  of  its  laws,  customs,  and  discipline.  Having  taken  Me- 
galopolis in  his  way,  he  arrived  at  Olympia,  where  he  saw  abundance  of 
things  wortiiy  of  admiration  ;  but  when  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  statue  of 
Ju])iter,  Phidias's  master-piece,  he  was  as  much  struck,  says  Livy,  as  if 
he  had  seen  tlie  god  himself,  and  cried  out,  that  '  This  .Jupiter  of  Phidias 
was  the  exact  Juf>iter  of  Hottier.'*  Imagining  himself  in  the  Capitol, 
he  oflFered  a  more  solemn  sacrifice  here  than  he  had  done  any  where  else. 
Having  made  the  tour  of  Greece  in  this  manner,  without  giving  himself 
any  trouble  to  know  people's  thoughts  in  regard  to  Perseus,  that  he 
might  avoid  giving  the  allies  any  cause  of  discontent,  he  returned  to 
Demetrias.  Tie  had  met  on  his  way  a  number  of  /Etolians,  who  came  to 
inform  him  of  an  unhappy  accident  which  had  befallen  their  city.  He 
ordered  them  to  attend  him  at  Amjdiipolis.  Having  received  advice  that 
the  ten  commissioners  had  already  passed  the  sea,  he  quitted  all  other 
affairs,  and  went  to  meet  tiiem  at  .Apollonia,  which  was  only  one  day's 
journey  from  Amphipolis.  He  was  very  much  surprised  to  meet  Perseus 
there,  whom  his  guards  sutlered  to  go  about  wilh  abundance  of  liberty, 
for  which  he  afterwards  warmly  reproved  Sulpicius,  to  whose  care  he 
had  confided  that  important  jirisoner.  Ho  put  him,  with  Philip  his  son, 
into  the  liands  of  Posth\indus,  wjtii  orders  1o  guard  him  better.  As  for 
his  daughter  and  younger  son,  he  caused  them  to  be  brought  from  Samo- 
thracia  to  Amphipolis,  where  he  ordered  such  care  to  b'  taken  of  them 
as  their  birth  and  condition  required. 

Tlie  commissioners  being  come  th  ther,  as  had  been  agreed  on  by 
them,  and  having  entered  the  chamber  of  the  assembly,  where  a  great 
number  of  Macedonians  w(  re  present,  he  took  his  seat  on  the  tribunal, 
and  after  having  caused  silence  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  crier,  Paulus 
^milius  repeated  in  Latin  tl.e  regulations  made  by  the  senate  and  by 
himself,  in  conjunction  with  the  commissioners,  relating  to  Macedonia. 
The  principal  articles  were,  that  Macedonia  was  declared  free  ;  that  it 
should  pay  the  Romans  one  half  the  tribute  paid  tlie  king,  which  was 
fixed  at  the  sura  of  a  hundred  talents,  or  a  hundred  thousand  crowns: 
that  it  should  have  a  public  council  composed  of  a  certain  number  of 
senators,  wherein  all  affairs  should  be  discussed  and  adjudged;  that  it 
should  be  divided  for  the  future  into  four  regions  or  districts,  that  should 
each  have  their  council,  in  which  their  particular  affairs  should  be  ex- 
amined :  and  that  no  person  should  contract  marriage,  or  purchase  lands 
or  houses,  out  of  their  own  district.  Several  other  articles  of  less  im< 
portance  were  annexed  to  these.     The  prsetor  Octavius,  who  was  prtfsent 

•  To  have  so  well  expressed  the  idea  of  Homer,  is  highly  to  the  praise 
of  Phidias;  but  the  havin|f  so  well  conceived  all  the  majesty  of  the  gnj, 
is  much  more  to  that  of  Homer. 

VOL.   HI.  2  s 
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)n  this  assembly,  explained  ttie  several  articles  in  Greek,  as  Paulus 
^itiilius  pronounced  tin  m  in  Latin.  The  article  of  liberty,  and  that  of 
the  diininnlion  of  tribute,  g^ave  the  Macedonians  exceeding  pleasure,  who 
little  expected  tliein  :  but  they  looked  upon  the  division  of  Macedonia 
into  diflferent  regions,  that  were  not  to  have  their  usual  intercourse  with 
eacli  ntber,  like  the  rending  a  body  in  pieces,  by  se|)ar<n!ing  its  members, 
which  have  no  life,  nor  subsist,  but  in  their  mutual  support  of  each  other. 
The  consul  afterwards  gave  audience  to  the  ^Ti^tolians.  I  shall  relate 
elsewhere  the  subject  of  it. 

After  those  foreign  aflairs  were  settled,  Paulus  ^Tluiiliiis  recalled  the 
Macedonians  info  the  assembly,  in  order  to  put  tiulast  hand  to  his  regu- 
lations. He  spoke  at  first  on  the  subject  of  th(>  senators  wlio  were  to 
compose  the  public  council,  wherein  tlie  national  afl'airs  were  to  be 
transacted,  and  the  choice  of  them  was  left  to  the  people.  A  list  was 
then  read  of  tiie  principal  persons  of  tlie  country,  who  were  to  be  sent 
into  Italy  with  such  of  their  children  as  had  attained  the  aue  of  fifteen. 
This  article  seemed  very  hard  at  first ;  but  it  was  soon  perceived,  that  it 
had  been  resolved  upon  only  for  the  belter  security  of  the  people's 
liberty.  For  this  list  included  the  great  lords,  generals  of  the  army, 
commanders  of  the  fleet,  all  such  as  jiad  any  offices  at  the  court,  or  had 
been  employed  in  embassies,  with  many  otlu-r  officers  accustomed  to  pay 
their  court  to  the  king  in  the  abject  manner  of  slaves,  ami  to  command 
others  with  insolence.  These  were  all  lich  persons,  who  lived  at  a  great 
expense,  had  magnificent  equipages,  and  would  not  easily  be  reduced  to 
a  quite  different  kind  of  life,  in  which  liberty  makes  the  whole  people 
equal,  and  subjects  all  to  the  laws.  They  were  tiierefore  all  ordered  to 
quit  Macedonia,  and  transport  tliemselves  into  Italy,  upon  pain  of  death 
for  such  as  disobeyed.  The  regulations  made  for  Macedonia  by  Paulus 
JEmilius  were  so  reasonable,  that  they  did  not  seem  calculated  for  con- 
quered enemies,  but  for  faitlifiil  allies,  with  whom  there  was  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  ;  and  the  execution  of  tliem,  from  wliich  the  nature  of  laws 
is  best  known,  proved  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  amended  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  that  wise  magistrate. 

To  liiese  serious  affairs  succeeded  a  celcliration  of  games  for  which 
preparations  had  long  bein  making,  and  to  which  care  had  been  taken  to 
invite  all  the  most  considerable  persons  in  the  cities  of  Asia  and  Greece. 
The  Ronum  general  offered  magnificent  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  gave 
superb  f(  asts,  the  king's  treasures  supplying  him  abundantly  with  the 
means  of  defraying  such  great  expenses  ;  but  for  the  good  order  and  fine 
taste  observable  in  them,  he  was  indebted  solely  to  himself.  For  al- 
though he  had  so  many  thousands  to  receive,  he  displayed  so  nice  a 
discernment  and  so  exact  a  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  all  the  guests,  that 
*very  one  was  lodged,  placed,  and  treated  according  to  his  rank  and 
merit ;  and  there  was  nobody  who  had  not  reason  to  praise  his  politeness 
and  affability.  The  Greeks  could  not  sufficiently  express  their  admira- 
tion, tUat  even  in  games,  till  then  unknown  to  the  Romans,  he  should 
evince  so  accurate  a  judgment  and  attentioB ;  and  that  a  man,  employed 
in  the  greatest,  should  not  neglect  the  least  propriety  in  small  affairs. 
He  had  caused  all  the  spoils  that  he  did  not  think  fit  to  carry  to  Rome, 
to  be  piled  up  in  one  great  heap:  bows,  quivers,  arrows,  javelins  ;  in  a 
word,  arms  of  all  sorts  :    and  caused  to  be  arranged  In  the  form  of  tro- 
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pliirs.  With  a  torch  in  his  hand,  he  set  tire  to  them  first  hitnself,  ai  his 
principal  officers  did  after  him. 

He  afterwards  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  spectators,  upon  a  place 
raised  expressly  for  the  occasion,  all  that  was  richest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent in  tile  spoils  he  had  taken  in  Macedonia,  and  which  were  to  be  car- 
lied  to  Rome  ;  rich  furniture,  statues,  and  paintings  by  the  greatest 
masters,  vessels  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  ivory.  Never  had  Alexan- 
dria, in  the  time  of  its  greatest  opulence,  beheld  any  thing  like  what  was 
now  exhihited. 

But  the  highest  satisfaction  Paulas  vEmilius  received  from  his  magni- 
ficence, and  that  which  was  most  grateful  to  self-love,  was  to  see,  that 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  extraordinary  objects  and  curious  sights,  nothing 
was  thouglit  so  wonderful,  or  so  worthy  of  attention  and  admiration,  as 
liimself.  And  as  people  wi  re  surprised  at  the  fine  order  of  his  table,  he 
sail),  witli  an  air  of  pleasantry,  that  the  same  genius  which  was  neces- 
.«ary  in  disposinv;  a  battle,  would  serve  also  in  regulating  a  feast ;  in  the 
first,  it  rendered  an  army  formidable  to  enemies  ;  in  the  latter,  an  enter- 
tainment aijroeable  to  guests. 

liis  (lisiiitiM-^ste-lness  and  magnanimity  were  no  less  praised  than  his 
niagnifictnci'  and  politeness  ;  for  he  never  so  much  as  saw  the  gold  and 
silver  found  amongst  tlie  king's  treasures,  which  amounted  to  very  great 
sums,  but  ordered  it  all  to  be  delivered  to  treasurers,  in  order  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  use  of  the  public.  He  only  permitted  his  sons,  who  were 
fond  of  study,  to  keep  the  books  of  Perseus's  library  for  their  own  use. 
The  young  noblemen  of  those  times,  and  such  as  were  designed  one  day 
for  the  command  of  armies,  did  not  profess  a  contempt  for  learning,  nor 
believe  it  <'ilher  unwoi  thy  of  their  birth,  or  unnecessary  to  the  professsion 
of  arms. 

Wiieii  P;\i;lus  yEuiilius  had  regulated  all  the  affairs  of  Macedonia,  he 
took  leave  of  the  Greeks,  and  after  having  exliorted  the  Macedonians 
not  to  make  a  bad  use  of  tlie  liberty  granted  them  by  the  Romans,  and 
lo  preserve  it  by  good  government  and  union,  he  set  out  for  Epirus  with 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  which  enjoined  him  to  abandon  all  the  cities  tiiat 
had  revolted  to  the  king's  party,  to  be  plundered  by  his  troops.  Tie  had 
Sent  also  Scipio  Nasica,  and  Fabius  his  son,  with  part  of  the  army,  to 
ravage  the  country  of  the  lllsrians,  who  had  given  aid  to  that  prince. 
The  Roman  general  being  arrived  in  Epirus,  thought  it  pro[)erto  proceed 
witli  caution  in  tlie  exeeu'ion  of  his  commission,  in  order  thai  his  design 
should  not  be  foreseen.  He  therefore  sent  officers  into  all  the  cities, 
untler  pretence  nf  withdrawing  the  garrisons,  in  ord^r  that  the  Epirots 
should  enjoy  the  same  liberty  as  the  Macedonians.  So  disgraceful  a 
stratagem  wa?  called  prudence.  He  then  signified  to  tr-n  of  the  principal 
persons  of  each  city,  tiiat  lliey  were  to  bring  all  the  gold  and  silver  in 
their  houses  and  temples,  upon  a  certain  day,  into  the  market  place  lo  be 
laid  up  in  the  public  treasury,  and  distributed  his  troops  into  all  the 
cities.  Upon  the  day  piefixed.  all  the  gold  and  silver  was  brought  early 
in  the  morning  into  the  public  square,  and  at  ten  of  tlie  clock,  in  all  the 
cities,  the  soldiers  fell  furiously  upon  their  houses,  which  were  aban- 
doned to  them  to  be  plundered  at  their  mercy.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men  were  made  slaves,  and  after  the  cities  were  pillaged,  their 
walls  were  demoliihed,  the  number  of  which  amounted  nearly  to  seveDty. 

Hoi 
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The  whole  booty  was  sold,  and  of  the  sum  raised  by  it,  each  of  the  horse 
had  for  his  share  about  ten  pounds  sterling,  (four  hundred  denarii.)  and 
each  of  the  foot  about  five  pounds  (two  hundred  denarii). 

After  Paulus  iEinilius,  contrary  to  his  natural  disposition,  which  was 
gentle  and  humane,  had  caused  this  decree  to  be  put  in  execution,  he 
advanced  to  the  sea  al  the  city  of  Oricum.  Some  da>  s  after,  Anicius, 
having  assembled  the  remainder  of  llie  Epirots  and  Acarnanians,  ordered 
the  principal  persons  among  them  whose  cause  had  been  reserved  forllie 
judgment  of  the  senate,  to  follow  him  into  Italy. 

Paulus  jEmilius  being  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  went  up  that 
river  in  king  Perseus's  galley,  which  had  sixteen  benches  of  oars,  and 
wherein  were  displayed,  not  only  the  arms  wliich  iiad  been  taken,  but  all 
the  richest  stuffs  and  finest  carpets  of  [)urple  found  amongst  tlie  booty. 
All  the  Romans,  who  came  out  to  meet  that  galley,  accompanied  it  in 
crowds  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  seemed  to  give  the  proconsul 
by  anticipation  the  honours  of  that  triumph  which  he  had  so  well  de- 
served. But  the  soldiery,  who  had  looked  witii  a  greedy  eye  upon  the 
immense  treasures  of  tiie  king,  an.l  had  not  had  all  the  share  of  them 
which  they  had  promised  theuiselves,  retained  a  warm  resentment  upon 
that  account,  and  were  very  ill  satisfied  with  Paulus  iErailius.  They 
openly  reproached  him  witii  having  treated  tliem  witli  too  much  rigour 
and  authority,  and  seemed  determined  to  refuse  him  the  lionour  of  a 
triumph  by  their  suffrages.  The  soldiers  called  that  general's  exacti- 
tude, in  causing  discipline  to  be  observed,  rigour  ;  and  il-.eir  discontent, 
occasioned  by  avarice,  threw  a  veil  over  the  excellent  qualities  of  Paulus 
-^milius;  to  whom,  however,  tliey  were  obliged  to  do  justice  in  tlieir 
hearts,  by  acknowledging  the  superiority  of  his  merit  in  every  respect. 
After  some  debates,  a  triumph  was  granted  him.  Never  had  any  thing 
been  so  magnificent.  It  continued  three  days  successively.  I  do  not 
enter  here  into  a  particular  account  of  it,  as  tliat  seems  foreign  to  the 
Grecian  History.  The  money  in  specie  carried  in  i(,  wiliiout  reckoning 
an  infinite  number  of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  amounted  to  more  than 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  llioiisand  pounds  sterling.  One  single  cup  of 
massy  gold,  which  Paulus  jTlmilius  had  caused  to  be  made,  and  weighed 
ten  talents*  was  valued  for  the  gold  only,  at  a  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
It  was  adorned  with  jewels,  and  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

After  these  rich  spoils  and  treasures,  which  were  carried  in  procession, 
was  seen  the  chariot  of  Perseus,  with  liis  arms,  and  upon  his  arms,  his 
royal  diadem.  At  some  distance  followed  Lis  children,  with  their  go- 
vernors, preceptors,  and  all  the  officers  of  their  household  who,  shedding 
tears,  held  out  their  hands  to  the  people,  and  taught  those  little  captives 
to  do  the  same,  and  to  endeavour,  by  their  supplications  and  prayers, 
to  move  them  in  their  favour.  They  were  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  who 
from  the  tenderness  of  their  years  were  little  sensible  of  the  greatness  of 
Ihrir  calamity  ;  a  circumstance  which  still  more  excited  compassion.  All 
eyes  were  fixed  iijion  them,  whilst  their  father  was  scarce  regarded,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  public  joy,  the  people  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at 
so  mournful  a  sight. 

King  Perseus  walked  after  his  children  and  all  their  train,  wrapped  in 

*  The  talent  weighed  sixty  pounds. 
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a  mourning  cloak.  His  air  and  behaviour  seemed  to  argue,  that  the 
excess  of  his  misfortunes  had  turned  his  brain.  He  was  followed  by  a 
troop  of  his  friends  and  courtiers,  who,  hanging  down  their  heads,  and 
weeping  with  their  eyes  always  fixed  upon  him,  sufficiently  explained  to 
the  spectators,  that,  little  affected  with  their  own  misfortunes,  tliey  were 
sensible  solely  to  those  of  their  king. 

It  is  said,  that  Perseus  sent  to  desire  Paulus  ^railius  not  to  exhibit 
him  as  a  spectacle  to  the  Romans,  and  to  spare  him  the  indignity  of  being 
led  in  triumph.  Paulus  .'Emilius  replied  coldly,  'The  favour  he  asks  of  me 
is  in  his  own  power ;  he  can  procure  it  for  himself.'  He  reproached  him, 
in  those  few  words,  with  his  cowardice  and  excessive  love  of  life,  which 
the  Pagans  thought  incumbent  on  them  to  sacrifice  generously  in  such 
conjunctures.  They  did  not  know,  that  it  is  never  lawful  to  make  an 
attempt  on  one's  own  life.  But  Perseus  was  not  prevented  by  that  con- 
sideration. 

Paulus  .Emilius.  seated  in  a  superb  car,  and  magnificently  adorned, 
closed  the  march.  He  had  his  two  sons  on  each  side  of  him.  Whatever 
compassion  he  had  for  the  misfortunes  of  Perseus,  and  however  inclined 
he  might  be  to  serve  him,  all  he  could  do  for  him,  was  to  have  him  re- 
moved from  the  public  prison  to  a  more  commodious  place.  Himself  and 
his  son  Alexander  were  carried,  by  the  order  of  the  senate,  to  Alba, 
where  he  was  guarded,  and  supplied  with  money,  furniture,  and  people 
to  serve  hiiu.  Most  authors  agree,  that  he  occasioned  his  own  death  by 
abstaining  from  food.  He  had  reigned  eleven  years.  Macedonia  was 
not  reduced  into  a  province  till  some  years  afterwards. 

Cn.  Octavius  and  L.  Anicius  were  also  granted  the  honour  of  a  triumph  ; 
the  first  for  his  naval  victories,  and  the  other  for  that  he  iiad  gaimd  in 
lilyria.  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  sent  to  demand  his  son,  who  had  been 
confined  in  prison,  after  having  been  led  in  triumph.  He  excused  him- 
self for  his  altarhment  to  the  party  of  Perseus,  and  offered  a  great  ran- 
som for  the  prisoner.  The  senate,  without  receiving  his  excuses,  replied, 
that  having  more  regard  to  his  former  services  tiian  late  faulr,  iliey 
would  send  back  his  son,  but  without  accepting  any  ransom  :  that  the 
favours  conferred  by  the  Roman  people  were  free  and  voluntary,  and 
that  they  chose  rather  fo  leave  the  price  of  them  to  the  gratitude  and 
affection  of  those  they  obliged,  that  to  be  paid  immediately  for  them. 


ARTICLE  If. 

This  second  article  includes  the  space  of  something  more  than  twenty 
years,  from  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  to  tlie  takinar  and  destruction  of  Co- 
rinth by  Mummius,  at  which  time  Greece  was  reduced  into  a  Roman 
province. 

SECT.  I.  — SEVERITY  EXERCISED  AGAINST  THE  .ETO- 
LIANS.— ALL  OF  THEM,  IN  GENERAL.  WHO  HAD  FA- 
VOLRED  PERSEUS.  ARE  CITED  TO  ROME,  TO  ANSWER 
FOR  THEIR  CONDUCT.— A  THOUSAND  ACH.EANS  CAR- 
RIED THITHER;  POLYBIUS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  NUMBER. 

[A.  M.  3S37.  .Ant.  J.  C.  167.] — .Amongst  the  different  embassies  from 
kings  and  slates,  which  carae  to  Rome  after  the  victory  over  Perseas, 
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Attalus,  Enmenes's  brother,  drew  Hpon  hiin  more  than  all  others  the 
•yes  and  attention  of  the  Romans.  The  ravages  eommitfed  by  the 
Asiatic  Gauls  in  the  king-dora  of  Perj^amus,  had  laid  Altalus  under  the 
necessity  of  going  to  Rome,  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  republic  against 
those  barbarians.  Another  still  more  specious  reason  had  obliged  him 
to  make  the  voyage.  It  was  necessary  to  congratulate  the  Romans  upon 
their  late  victory,  and  to  receive  the  applauses  he  deserved  for  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  the  war  against  Perseus,  and  for  having  shared  with 
them  in  all  the  dangers  of  it.  He  was  received  at  Rome  with  all  the 
marks  of  honour  and  amity  that  a  prince  could  expect  who  had  proved, 
in  the  army  in  Macedonia,  a  constant  and  determinate  attachment  for  the 
Romans.  He  had  a  most  favourable  reception,  and  made  his  entrance 
into  the  city  attended  by  a  very  numerous  train. 

All  these  honours,  the  real  cause  of  which  he  did  not  penetrate,  made 
him  conceive  thoughts  and  hopes  which  perhaps  had  never  entered  into 
his  mind,  if  they  had  not  been  suggested  to  him.  The  greatest  part  <>f 
the  Romans  had  no  longer  any  esteem  or  affection  for  Eumenes.  His 
secret  negociations  with  Perseus,  of  which  they  had  been  apprised,  made 
them  believe  that  prince  had  never  been  heartily  on  their  side,  and  that 
he  only  waited  an  occasion  to  declare  against  them.  Full  of  this  preju- 
dice, some  of  the  most  distinguished  Romans,  in  their  private  conversa- 
tions with  Attalus,  advised  him  not  to  mention  the  business  on  which  his 
brother  had  sent  him  to  treat ;  but  to  speak  solely  of  what  related  to 
himself.  They  gave  him  to  understand  that  the  senate,  lo  whom  Eumenes 
■was  become  suspected,  and  even  odious,  from  his  having  appeared  to 
waver  between  Perseus  and  the  Romans,  had  thoughts  of  depriving  liim 
of  part  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  give  it  to  himself,  upon  whom  they  could 
rely  as  an  assured  friend  incapable  of  changing.  We  here  recognize 
the  maxims  of  the  Roman  policy  ;  and  these  detached  features  may  serve 
to  unveil  it  upon  other  occasions,  when  more  attentive  to  conceal  itself. 
The  temptation  was  delicate  to  a  prince,  who,  without  doubt,  did  not 
want  ambition,  and  who  »as  not  of  a  temper  to  reject  such  pleasing  hopes 
when  they  presented  themselves  to  him  without  being  solicited.  He 
listened  therefore  to  these  discourses  and  this  proposal ;  and  the  rather, 
because  they  cauie  from  some  of  the  principal  persons  of  Rome,  whose 
wisdom  he  esteemed,  and  whose  probity  he  respected.  The  affair  went 
so  far,  that  he  promised  them  to  demand  in  the  senate,  that  part  of  his 
brother's  kingdom  should  be  given  to  him, 

Attalus  had  a  physician  in  his  train,  called  Stratius,  whom  Eumenes, 
suspecting  his  brother,  had  sent  with  him  to  Rome,  to  have  an  eye  upon 
his  conduct,  and  to  recall  him  to  his  duty  by  good  counst  1,  if  he  should 
happen  to  depart  from  it.  Stratius  had  wit  and  penetration,  and  his 
manners  were  very  insinuating,  and  well  adapted  to  persuasion.  Having 
either  discovered,  or  learned  from  Attalus  himself,  the  design  thai  had 
been  instilled  into  him,  he  took  advantage  of  some  favourable  moments 
to  open  himself  to  him.  He  represented,  that  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus, 
weak  of  itself,  and  but  very  lately  established,  had  subsisted,  and  been 
augmented,  solely  by  the  union  and  good  understanding  of  the  brothers 
who  possessed  it.  That  only  one  of  them,  indeed,  enjoyed  the  name  of 
king,  and  wore  llie  diadem;  but  that  they  all  reigned  in  reality.  That 
Rumencs,  having  nu  male  issue  (for  the  son  he  had  afterwards,  and  wh« 
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succeed  him,  was  not  then  In  beJng),  he  could  leave  Iiis  tlirone  only  to 
his  next  brother.  That  his  right  to  the  succession  of  the  kingrdom  was 
therefore  incontestaiile  ;  iind  that,  considering  the  age  and  infinuitic^s  of 
Euincnes,  the  time  for  such  succession  could  not  be  very  remote.  And 
wherefore  then  should  he  anticipate  and  hasten,  by  a  violent  and  criminal 
undertaking,  what  would  soon  happen  in  a  just  and  natural  manner  ? 
Did  he  desire  to  divide  his  kingdom  with  his  brother,  or  to  deprive  him 
of  it  entirely  ?  If  he  had  only  a  part  of  it,  both  of  them,  weakened  by 
such  a  division,  and  exposed  to  the  enterprises  of  their  neighbours, 
might  be  equally  deprived  of  tlieir  share.  That  if  he  proposed  to  reign 
alone,  what  would  become  of  his  elder  brother?  Would  he  reduce  liim 
to  live  as  a  private  person,  or  send  him,  at  his  years,  into  banishment? 
or  in  a  word,  would  he  cause  iiim  to  be  put  to  death  ?  That  he  did  not 
doubt,  but  sucli  thouglifs  must  give  him  horror.  That,  not  to  speak  of 
the  accounts  related  in  fabulous  ijisfory  of  the  tragical  effects  of  fraternal 
discord,  the  recent  example  of  Perseus  ought  to  remind  him  of  them. 
That  that  unfortunate  prince,  who  liad  torn  the  sceptre  from  his  brother, 
by  shedding  liis  blood,  jjursued  by  the  Divine  vengeance,  had  lately  laid 
down  the  same  sceplie  at  the  feet  of  his  conqueror  in  the  temple  of 
Samolhracia,  and  in  a  manner  before  tlie  eyes,  and  by  the  order  of  the 
gods  wlio  preside  there,  the  wiluesses  and  avengers  of  his  guilt.  That 
he  was  assured  tlial  tlie  very  persons,  who,  less  out  of  friendship  for  him 
than  ill-will  for  Eiinienes,  gave  liiin  at  present  such  pernicious  counsels, 
would  be  the  fiist  to  praise  lli^•  tender  and  constant  affection  for  his  bro- 
ther, if  lie  c<>ntinued  faithfully  aitaclied  to  him  to  the  last.  Slratius 
added  llie  extreme  danger  to  wiiich  Atlalus  would  expose  the  kingdom  of 
l*ergamus  in  ;he  present  conjuncture,  when  the  Gauls  were  preparing  to 
invade  it. 

How  unworthy  was  it  of  the  Romans  to  kindle  and  blow  up  the  fire  of 
discord  in  this  manner  Iietween  brothers  I  Of  what  value  must  a  sincere, 
prudent,  and  disinteiested  friend  appear  at  such  a  time!  What  an  advan- 
tage is  it  for  a  j)rince  to  give  lliose  who  approach  him  the  liberty  of 
sjjeaking  freely,  and  without  reserve  to  him  ;  and  of  being  known  by  tiiem 
in  tliat  ligiit .'  The  wise  remonstrances  of  Stratius  produced  their  in- 
tended effect  u|)on  the  mind  of  Attalus.  That  prince,  liaving  been  intro- 
duced into  the  senate,  wiihout  speaking  against  his  brotlier,  or  demanding 
a  division  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  contented  himself  with  congra- 
tulating the  senate,  in  the  name  of  Eumenes  and  his  brothers,  upon  the 
vict«iry  gained  in  Macedonia.  He  modestly  dwelt  upon  the  zeal  and 
alTection  with  wl-.ich  he  had  served  in  the  war  against  Perseus.  He 
desired,  that  they  would  send  ambassadors  to  check  the  insolence  of  the 
Gauls,  and  to  reduce  them  to  their  former  slate  ;  and  concluded  with 
requesting,  that  the  investiture  of  jEnus  and  Maroncea,  cities  of  Thrace, 
might  be  given  to  him,  which  places  had  been  conquered  by  Philip, 
father  of  Perseus,  and  the  possession  disputed  with  him  by  Eumenes. 
The  senate,  imagining  that  Attalus  would  demand  another  audience,  iix 
order  to  speak  in  particular  of  his  pretensions  to  part  of  his  brother's 
dominions,  promised  beforehand  to  send  ambassadors  according  to  h'i\ 
request,  and  made  the  prince  the  usual  presents.  They  promised  besides 
to  put  him  into  possession  of  the  two  cities,  as  he  desired.  But  when  it 
was  known  that  he  had  left  Rorae,  the  senate  offended  to  find  that  he  had 
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done  nothing  of  what  they  had  expected  from  him,  and  not  being  able  to 
be  revenged  upon  him  in  any  other  manner,  revoked  the  promise  they 
had  made  him  ;  and  before  the  prince  was  out  of  Ilaly,  declared  /Enus 
and  Maronaea  free  and  independent  cities.  They  sent,  however,  an 
embassy  to  the  Gauls,  at  the  head  of  which  was  P.  Licinius  ;  but  with 
very  different  instructions  to  those  demanded  by  Attains.  The  Roman 
policy  threw  off  the  mask  entirely  at  this  time,  and  showed  an  aspect 
very  unlike  the  frankness  and  probity  of  their  ancfStors. 

The  senate  some  days  after  gave  audience  to  the  l;hodians,  which 
made  a  great  uoise.  They  were  at  first  refused  to  be  heard,  as  having 
rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  that  honour  by  their  conduct,  and  even 
a  declaration  of  war  against  them  was  talked  of.  Rhodes,  alarmed  at  it, 
sent  two  new  deputies.  Having  obtained  admittance  to  the  senate  with 
great  diflRculty,  they  appeared  there  as  suppliants,  dressed  in  mourning 
habits,  and  with  their  faces  bathed  in  tears.  Astymedes  spoke,  aid  with 
a  voice  interrupted  witli  sobs,  took  upon  him  the  defence  of  his  unfor- 
tunate country.  He  took  great  care  not  to  show  at  first  his  desire  to 
justify  it.  He  avowed,  that  it  had  justly  incurred  the  anger  of  tlie  Ro- 
man people;  he  confessed  its  faults  ;  he  called  to  mind  the  indiscreet 
embassy,  which  the  insolent  pride  of  the  orator  who  spoke  had  rendered 
still  more  criminal:  but  he  begged  tiie  senate  to  make  some  difference 
between  the  entire  body  of  the  nation  and  a  few  private  j)ersons  dis- 
avowed by  tliem,  whom  they  were  ready  to  deliver  up.  He  represented 
that  there  was  no  republic  nor  city  that  did  not  include  some  bad  mem- 
bers :  that,  after  all,  there  were  no  other  crimes  objected  to  them  but 
words  ;  foolish  indeed,  rash,  extravagant  (which  he  confessed  to  be  the 
characteristics  and  failings  of  his  nation),  but  such  as  wise  persims  sel- 
dom lay  much  stress  upon,  or  punish  with  exceeding  rigour,  no  more 
than  Jupiter  aims  his  thunders  at  all  that  speak  with  little  respect  of  his 
divinity.  'But  (said  he)  the  neutrality  observed  by  us  in  the  late  war  is 
looked  upon  as  a  certain  proof  of  our  enmity  towards  you.  Is  there  a 
tribunal  in  the  world,  wherein  the  intention,  when  without  effect,  is 
punished  as  the  action  itself?  But  allowing  your  severity  be  carried  to 
that  excess,  at  most  the  punishment  can  only  fall  on  those  who  have  had 
this  intention,  and  then  the  majority  of  us  are  innocent.  Admitting  even 
tiiat  this  neutrality  and  inaction  make  us  all  criminal,  ought  the  real 
service  we  have  rendered  you  in  the  two  preceding  wars  to  be  deemed 
as  nothing,  and  will  they  not  cover  the  omission  imputed  to  us  in  the 
last?  Let  Philip,  Antiochus,  and  Perseus,  bear  witness  now  in  our 
cause.  The  voices  of  tiie  two  first  will  certaiidy  be  for  us,  and  absolve 
us;  and,  for  the  third,  at  most,  and  in  the  severest  sense,  the  sentence 
must  appear  doubtful  and  uncertain.  Can  you  then,  according  to  this 
slate  of  the  question,  pass  sentence  of  death  against  Rhodes  ;  for  you  are 
now  upon  the  point  of  deciding,  whether  it  shall  subsist  any  longer,  or 
be  entirely  destroyed  ?  You  may  declare  war  against  us  ;  but  not  a  single 
Rliodian  will  take  up  arms  against  you.  If  you  persist  in  your  resent- 
ment, we  di'mand  time  to  go  and  report  the  result  of  our  deputation  at 
Rhodes,  and  at  (hat  moment  our  whole  city,  men,  women,  and  free  per- 
sons, will  embark  witli  all  our  estates  and  effects;  we  will  abandon  our 
household  gods,  as  well  public  as  private,  and  come  to  Rome,  where, 
after  we  have  thrown  our  gold  and  silver,  and  all  we  hare,  at  your  fe«r. 
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we  will  (Ifliver  up  ourselves,  onr  wives,  and  our  children,  to  your  dis- 
cretion. We  will  suffer  here,  bef  )re  your  eyes,  whatever  you  shall 
think  fit  to  inflict  upon  us.  If  Rhodes  is  condemned  to  be  plundered  and 
set  on  fire,  at  least  we  sh;ill  spare  ourselves  the  si^ht  of  tliat  calamity. 
You  may,  1)y  your  resolves,  declare  us  to  be  your  enemies  ;  hut  there  is 
a  secret  sentiment  in  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  that  declares  quite  the 
contrary,  and  assures  us  that,  whatever  ho-itiiities  you  may  exercise 
against  us,  you  will  never  find  us  otherwise  than  friends  and  servants.' 

After  this  discourse,  the  deputies  prostrated  themselves  upon  the  earth, 
and  held  out  their  hands  towards  the  senators,  with  olive  branches  in 
them,  to  demand  peace.  '•  hen  they  were  withdrawn,  by  order  of  the 
senate,  they  proceeded  to  vote  upon  the  affair.  All  who  had  served  in 
Macedonia,  in  quality  of  consuls,  praetors,  or  lieutenants,  and  who  had 
most  experieneed  tlieir  foolish  pride  and  enmity  to  the  Romans,  were 
\ery  much  ai^ainst  tlum.  IVI.  Fortius  Cato,  tiie  celebrated  censor,  known 
by  the  severity  of  his  character,  which  often  rose  to  hardness  of  heart, 
was  softened  at  this  time  in  favour  of  the  Rhodians,  and  spoke  for  them 
with  great  warmth  and  eloquence.  Livy  does  uot  repeat  his  discourse, 
because  it  was  tlien  extant  in  a  work  of  Cato's  own,  entitled  '  De  Origi- 
nihus,'  wherein  he  had  insirted  lis  own  orations. 

The  world  had  reason  to  regret  tlie  loss  of  so  valuable  a  collection. 
AuluR  Gt-Uius  lias  preserved  some  fragments  of  this  discourse  of  Cato's  ;• 
by  which  it  appears  he  made  use  of  almost  the  same  reasons  with  the 
ambassadors  from  Rhodes.  I  shall  cite  some  passages  of  it  at  the  botton* 
of  the  page,  to  assist  ttie  rearler  in  knowing  and  distinguishing  the  manly 
and  energetical  style  whicli  characterized  the  Roman  eloquence  in  those 
ancient  times,  when  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  force  of  the  sentiments 
than  to  the  elegance  of  the  words. 

Cato*  begins  his  discourse  by  represi-nling  to  the  Romans  that  they 
ouglit  noT,  in  consequence  of  tln'ir  victory  over  the  king  of  iMacedon,  ta 
abanloi)  themselves  to  the  extravagance  of  excessive  joy.  Tliat  pros- 
perity generally  excites  pride  and  insolence.  That  he  apprehends,  io 
the  present  case,  they  may  form  resolutions  which  may  draw  some  mis- 
fortune upon  Rome,  and  cause  the  frivolous  joy,  to  wliich  they  give 
themselves  up,  to  vanish  like  a  dream.  '  Adversity  (says  he),  in  hum- 
bling the  spirit^  restores  us  to  our  reason,  and  teaches  us  what  is  neces- 
sary to  be  done.  Prosperity,  on  the  contrary,  hurries  us  in  a  manner  out 
of  our  way,  by  the  joy  it  occasions,  and  makes  us  lose  sight  of  the  mea- 
sures which  a  calm  temper  of  mind  would  enable  us  to  discern  and 
execute.  It  is  therefore,  fathers,  I  am  absolutely  of  opinion,  that  we 
should  for  a  few  days  defer  the  decision  of  this  affair,  till,  iiaving  reco- 
vered fiom  the  violent  emotions  of  our  joy,  we  are  again  masters  of 
ourselves,  and  cajjable  of  deliberating  with  more  maturity.'     He  adds, 

♦  Sco  solere  plerisque  hominibus  rebus  secundis  atque  prolixis  atque 
prosperis  animuni  excellere,  superbiam  atque  ferociam  augescere  atque 
crescere :  quod  uiihi  nunc  magnse  curse  est,  quia  heec  r(  s  tarn  secunde  pro- 
cessit,  ne  quid  in  consulendo  adversi  eveniat,  quod  nostras  secundas  res 
confutet;  neve  liiEC  Isfilitia  iiimis  luxuriose  eveniat.  Adversae  res  se 
doniaut,  et  docent  quid  opus  sit  facto  ;  secundae  res  laetitia  transversum 
Irudere  sohnt  a  recte  consulendo  atque  intelligendo.  Quo  majore  opere 
edico  suadeoque,  uti  hsc  res  aliquot  dies  proferatur,  dum  ex  tanto  gaudio 
is  potesta^wn  nostram  rwJeamn.s. 
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*  That  he  indeed  believes  the  Rhodians  were  far  from  desiring  that  the 
Romans  should  have  conquered  Perseus  ;  but  that  they  had  such  senti- 
ments in  common  with  all  other  states  ;  sentiments  which  did  not  proceed 
from  their  enmity  to  the  Romans,  but  from  the  love  of  their  own  liberty  ; 
for  which  they  had  just  cause  to  fear,  when  there  should  be  none  in  a 
condition  to  dispute  empire  with  us,  and  we  should  become  absolute  mas- 
ters of  all  nations.  For  the  rest,  the  Rhodians  did  not  aid  Perseus. 
Their  whole  crime,*  by  the  consent  of  their  most  violent  accusers,  is, 
that  lliey  intended  to  declare  war  against  us.  But  how  long  has  the 
will,  the  intended  only,  been  a  crime  ?  Is  there  any  one  amongst  us  that 
would  be  willing  to  subject  himself  to  this  rule?  For  my  part,  I  am 
sure,  I  would  not.  The  Rhodians, t  it  is  said,  are  proud:  I  should  be 
very  sorry  that  my  children  could  justly  niake  me  that  re|)roach.  But 
pray,  in  what  does  their  pride  affect  us?  Would  it  become  us  to  impute 
it  to  them  as  a  crime  that  they  were  prouder  than  we  are  ?' 

The  opinion  of  so  grave  and  venerable  a  senator  as  Cato,  prevented  a 
war  against  the  Rhodians.  The  answer  given  them  did  not  declare  lliem 
enemies,  nor  treat  them  as  allies  ;  but  left  matters  still  in  suspense. 
They  were  ordered  to  remove  their  governors  from  the  cities  of  Lycia 
and  Caria.  Those  provinces  were  given  up  to  them  after  the  defeat  of 
Antlochus,  and  now  taken  from  them  by  way  of  piinislimeiit.  They  were 
ordered  also  to  evacuate  Caunus  and  Stratonice.  They  had  bought  the 
first  for  two  hundred  talents  (about  twenty-five  thousand  pounds),  of 
Ptolemy's  generals,  and  the  second  had  been  given  them  by  Antioclius 
and  Seleucus  ;  they  drew  from  those  two  cities  an  annual  revenue  of  a 
liundred  and  twenty  talents  (or  fifteen  ihnusiuiil  jjounds).  At  the  saine 
time  the  senate  granted  the  island  of  Delos  an  exemption  from  customs, 
which  considerably  diminished  the  revenues  of  the  Rhodians.  For  in- 
stead of  a  million  of  drachmas  (about  five-and-twenty  thousand  jjouiids 
sterling),  to  which  the  revenue  from  those  fustonis  amounted  before,  it 
paid  afterwards  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  (about  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling). 

The  senate's  answer  having  dispelled  nt  Rhodes  the  fear  that  the  Ro- 
mans would  take  arms  against  the  republic,  made  all  other  evils  appear 
light,  as  it  is  common  for  the  expectation  of  great  icisfortunes  to  deaden 
the  sensation  of  small  ones.  How  hard  soever  those  orders  were,  they 
submitted  to  them,  and  put  them  in  immediate  execution.  They  decreed 
at  the  same  time  a  crown  of  gold  to  the  Romans,  of  the  value  of  ten 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,*  and  chose  their  admiral  Theodotus  to  present 
it.  He  had  orders  to  solicit  the  alliance  of  the  Romans.  Tlie  Rhodians 
had  not  demanded  it  till  then,  though  for  almost  a  hundred  and  forty 
years  Ihey  had  shared  in  the  most  glorious  expeditions  of  that  republic  ; 

*  Qui  acerrime  adversus  eos  dicit,  ita  dicit;  hostes  voluisse  fieri.  Et 
quis  tandem  est  nostrum,  qui,  quod  ad  sese  attinet,  tequum  censeaf  qiiem- 
piam  peenas  dare  ob  eam  rem,  quod  arguaturmale  facere  voluisse  ?  nemo 
opinor:  nam  ego,  quod  ad  me  attinet,  nolim. 

t  Rhodienses  superbos  esse  aiunt  ;  id  objectantes  quod  mihi  a  liberis 
meis  ininime  dici  velim.  Sint  sane  superbi.  Quid  id  ad  nos  attinet'?  Idne 
irascimini,  siquis  superbior  est  quam  nos? 

%  This  might  amount  to  about  six  thousand  pounds,  reckoning  the 
piece  of  gold  at  twelve  shillingay  or  thereabouts. 
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which  was  a  feature  of  their  politics.  They  were  unwilling  to  hamper 
their  liberty  with  the  chains  of  oaths  and  treaties;  in  order  that,  conti- 
nuing free,  and  Iheir  own  masters,  they  might  either  aid  the  kings  in 
distress,  or  be  supported  by  ihem  upon  occasion.  In  the  present  con- 
juncture they  earnestly  demanded  to  he  admitted  as  allies,  not  to  secure 
themselves  against  otlier  j)ouers,  for  they  were  in  no  apprehensions  of 
any  besides  the  Romans,  but  to  remove,  by  that  change  of  conduct,  all 
suspicions  that  might  have  been  conceived  to  the  prejudice  of  their  re- 
public. The  alliance  was  not  however,  granted  them  at  this  time.  They 
<lid  not  obtain  if  till  the  following  year  ;  nor  then  without  long  and  warm 
solicitations.  Tiberius  Gracchus,  on  his  return  from  Asia,  whether  he 
had  been  sent  in  quality  of  commissioner,  to  examine  into  its  condition, 
was  of  great  service  to  them  upon  this  occasion.  He  declared  that  the 
Khodiaus  had  punctually  obeyed  the  senate's  orders,  and  had  condemned 
the  partisans  of  Perseus  to  death.  After  so  favourable  a  report,  the 
Rhodians  were  admitted  into  the  alliance  of  the  Roman  republic. 

I  have  before  observed,*  that  the  .-Etolians  had  presented  themselves 
before  Paulus  j^i^milins  in  mourning  habits,  at  his  return  from  his  expe- 
dition into  Greece,  and  that  he  had  given  them  audience  at  Amphipolis. 
Tlie  subject  of  theii-  complaints  was,  that  Lyciscus  and  Tisippus,  whom 
the  inSueuce  of  the  Romans,  to  whose  interests  they  were  devoted,  ren- 
dered very  powerful  in  ^tolia,  had  surrounded  the  senate  with  soldiers, 
lent  them  by  Ba;bius,  who  commanded  in  the  province  for  the  Romans; 
that  tiiey  liad  put  to  death  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  tiie  principal  persons 
of  the  nation,  wl)ose  sole  crime  was  their  having  seemed  to  favour  Per- 
seus ;  that  a  great  number  of  others  had  been  sent  into  banishment ;  and 
that  the  estates,  both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  had  been  abandoned  to 
their  accusers.  Paidus  ^Tlmilius  listened  to  their  complaints.  The  in- 
vestigation was  confined  to  enquiring,  not  on  whicli  side  the  injustice 
aHd  violence  had  been  committed,  but  whether  the  parties  concerned  had 
been  for  Perseus  or  the  Homans.  The  murderers  were  acquitted.  The 
deceased  were  declartd  to  have  been  justly  put  to  death,  and  the  exiles 
lo  have  been  justly  hanislied.  Biebius  only  was  condemned  for  having 
lent  his  aid  in  this  lilood\  eriecution  ;  but  why  condemned  if  it  was  just? 
or  if  not,  why  were  those  acquitted  who  had  been  the  principal  authors 
of  it? 

This  sentence  gave  great  terror  to  all  who  had  expressed  any  favour- 
able inclination  for  Perseus,  and  exceedingly  increased  the  pride  and 
insolence  of  the  partisans  of  Rome.  The  principal  persons  of  each  city 
were  divided  into  three  factions.  The  one  were  entirely  devoted  to  the 
Romans  ;  others  adhered  to  the  party  of  the  kings  ;  both  making  their 
court  to  their  protectors  by  abject  flatteries,  and  thereby  rendering 
themselves  powerful  in  their  cities,  which  they  held  in  an  oppressive 
subjection.  A  third  kind  of  citizens,  in  opposition  to  the  other  two, 
observed  a  kind  of  medium,  neither  taking  part  with  the  Romans  nor  the 
kings  ;  but  publicly  asserting  the  defence  of  their  laws  and  liberty. 
The  latter,  at  bottom,  were  much  esteemed  and  beloved  in  their  several 
cities;  but  had  no  authority.  All  offices,  embassies,  honours,  and  re- 
wards, were  conferred  solely  upon  those  who  espoused  the  Roman  interest 

*  Liv.  1.  xIt.  b.  2ft— 3«. 
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after  the  defeat  of  Perseus  ;    an<i  they  employed  their  credit  in  utterly 
destroyinar  all  those  wlio  diffHred  from  themselves  in  opinion. 

Id  this  view  they  repaired  in  great  numbers,  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 
to  the  ten  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  senate  to  regulate  affairs. 
They  gave  them  to  understand,  that,  besides  those  who  had  declared 
publicly  for  Perseus,  there  were  al)iindanceof  others  secretly  the  enemies 
of  Rome,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  defending  tlieir  liberty,  influenced 
the  whole  people  against  them  ;  and  that  those  cities  would  never  conti- 
nue quiet,  and  perfectly  subject  to  the  Romans,  unless,  after  the  contrary 
party  were  entirely  reduced,  the  authority  of  those  who  had  ordy  the 
interest  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  at  heart  was  fully  established. 
The  ten  commissioners  perfectly  relished  those  reasons,  and  made  thena 
the  rule  of  their  conduct.  What  justice  could  be  expected  from  an  as- 
sembly that  was  determined  to  consider  and  treat  all  as  criminals  who 
were  not  of  tlie  Roman  party  ;  and  to  reward  all  who  should  declare 
themselves  their  accusers  and  enemies,  with  tjie  highest  graces  and  fa- 
vours? We  see  here  to  what  lengths  ambition  and  the  lust  of  empire 
«arry  mankind.  They  make  men  blind  to  all  sense  of  duty  and  decency, 
nnd  induce  them  to  sacrifice  justice,  as  well  as  every  thing  else,  when  it 
opposes  their  views.  The  virtue  of  the  Pagans  was  but  a  weak  and  very 
fluctuating  principle. 

That  appeared  evidently  upon  this  occasion.  The  Roman  general,  to 
whom  a  list  had  been  given  of  all  those  who  were  suspected,  ordered 
them  to  attend  fiim,  from  iEtolia,  Acarnania,  Epirus,  and  Boeotia,  and 
to  folio IV  him  to  Rome,  there  to  make  their  defence.  Commissioners 
were  sent  also  into  Asia,  in  order  to  take  informations  against  such  as 
in  public  or  private  life,  had  favoured  Perseus. 

Of  all  the  small  states  of  Greece, •  none  gave  the  Roman  republic  so 
niuch  umbrage  as  the  Achaean  league,  which  till  then  had  continued  for- 
midable by  the  number  and  valour  of  their  trooj)s,  by  the  ability  of  their 
generals,  and,  above  all,  by  the  union  that  reigned  between  all  the  cities 
of  which  it  was  composed.  The  Romans,  jealous  of  a  power  that  might 
prove  an  obstacle  to  tlieir  ambitious  designs,  especially  if  they  should 
join  the  king  of  INIacedonia,  or  the  king  of  Syria,  spared  no  pains  to 
weaken  it  by  introducing  divisions,  and  gaining  creatures,  whom  they 
raised  by  their  credit  to  all  em[)loymenls,  and  by  whose  means  they  in- 
fluenced the  decisions  in  all  the  assemblies  of  the  league.  We  have  seen 
what  passed  in  the  affair  of  the  Spartan  exiles.  But  it  was  in  the  con- 
junc  re  we  now  speak  of,  that  the  Romans  gave  the  last  stroke  to  their 
liberty. 

After  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  Callicrates,  to  complete  with  the  Romans, 
to  whom  he  had  sold  himself,  the  ruin  of  the  partisans  of  liberty,  whom 
he  looked  upon  as  his  enemies,  had  the  boldness  to  accuse  by  name  all 
those  to  the  ten  commissioners,  whom  he  suspected  to  have  had  any  in- 
clination to  support  Perseus.  They  did  not  think  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  write  to  the  Achieans  as  they  had  d:)ne  to  other  states,  commanding  them 
to  send  such  of  their  citizens  to  Rome,  as  were  accused  of  havin?  favoured 
Perseus;  but  tliey  sent  two  deputies  to  declare  in  person  that  order  to 
the  league.     Two  reasons  induced  them  to  act  in  this  manner.     The  first 

•  lAr.  xlv.  n.  31.     Pausan  in  Achale,  p.  ilO,  417. 
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was,  their  fear  that  the  Achicins,  who  were  very  jealous  of  their  liberty, 
and  ftill  of  valour,  should  refuse  obedience  to  incre  letters  lliat  should  be 
written  them  ;  and  that  Callicrates,  and  the  other  informers,  woul  I  run 
the  risk  of  their  lives  in  the  assembly  :  the  second,  because  in  the  letters 
which  had  been  found  amongst  Perseus's  papers,  nothing  appeared  to 
convict  the  accused  Achaeans. 

The  two  commissioners  sent  into  Achaia  were  C.  Claudius  and  Cn. 
Domitius  .'Enobarbus.  One  of  them,  more  abandoned  to  injustice  than 
the  other  (Pausanias  does  not  say  which),  complained,  in  the  assembly, 
that  many  of  the  most  powerful  persons  of  the  league  had  assisted  Per- 
seus against  the  Romans,  and  demtinded  that  they  should  be  condemned 
as  deserving  death,  after  which  he  would  namethem.  The  whole  assem- 
bly was  shocked  at  this  proposal,  and  cried  out  on  all  sides,  that  it  was 
an  unhearl-of thinor  to  condemn  persons  before  it  was  known  who  they 
were,  and  pressed  him  to  make  known  the  guilty.  Bein?  urged  repeat- 
edly to  explain  himself,  lie  replied,  at  tlie  suggestion  of  Callicrates,  that 
all  who  had  been  in  office,  and  commanded  the  armies,  had  rendered 
themselves  guilty  of  that  crime.  Xenon,  upon  that,  who  was  a  person 
of  great  credit,  and  very  much  respected  by  the  league,  spoke  to  this 
effect : — '  I  have  commanded  the  armies,  and  liave  had  t!ie  honour  to  be 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  league  ;  I  protest  that  I  have  never  acted  in 
any  thing  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Romans,  which  I  am  ready  to 
prove  either  in  the  assembly  of  the  Achaeans,  or  at  Rome  before  the 
senate.*  The  Roman  took  hold  of  this  expression  as  favourable  to  his 
designs,  and  decreed,  that  all  those  who  had  been  charged  by  C.illicrates 
should  be  sent  to  Rome,  in  order  to  justify  themselves  there.  The  whole 
assembly  was  in  the  highest  affliction  upon  this  sentence.  Nothing  like 
it  had  ever  been  known,  even  under  Philip  or  his  son  Alexander.  Those 
princes,  though  irresistibly  powerful,  never  conceived  the  thought  of 
causing  such  as  opposed  them  to  be  brought  into  Macedonia,  but  re- 
ferred the  trying  of  them  to  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  their  natural 
judges.  The  Romans  did  not  imitate  their  moderation  ;  but,  by  a  con- 
duct which  may  justly  be  called  tyrannical,  caused  above  a  thousand  of 
the  most  considerable  citizens  of  the  Achaean  league  to  be  seized  and 
conveyed  to  Rom«.  Callicrates  became  more  than  ever  the  object  of 
horror  and  detestation  to  all  the  Achaeans.  All  people  avoided  meeting 
him,  and  shunned  him  as  an  infamous  traitor  ;  and  no  one  would  bathe 
in  the  public  baths  after  him,  till  all  the  water  had  been  first  emptied 
out  of  them, 

Polybius,  the  celebrated  historian,  was  of  the  number  of  these  exiles. 
We  have  seen  Lycortas,  his  father,  distinguish  himself  by  the  fortitude 
and  constancy  with  which  he  supjiorted  the  interests  of  the  Achaean  league 
during  his  government  of  it.  He  had  taken  particular  care  of  the  edu- 
cation of  his  son.  In  politics,  Polybius  had  Lycortas  his  fath  r,  a  great 
statesman,  for  his  master  ;  and  in  war,  Philopoemen,  one  of  the  most 
able  and  intrepid  generals  of  antiquity,  ft  was  under  these  tutors  tiiat 
he  imbibed  those  learned  lessons  in  the  art  of  government  and  war  which 
he  practised  himself,  and  has  transmitted  to  posterity  in  his  writings 
As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Rome,  whither  his  reputation  had  reached  be- 
fore him,  his  merit  made  the  great.-st  men  of  the  republic  cultivate  his 
friendship.     He  was  particularly  intimate  with  the  two  sons  of  Panlus 
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JEmilius,  the  eldest  of  whom  had  been  adopted  into  the  family  of  the 
Fabii,  and  the  youngest  into  that  of  the  Scipios.  The  latter  had  been 
adopted  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  son  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  conquered 
Hannibal.  1  have  enlarged  sufficiently,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  history 
of  the  Carthaginians,  upon  the  intimate  friendship  of  Polybius  with  this 
second  son  of  Paulus  j'Emilius,  who  afterwards  conquered  Carthage  and 
Numantia.  That  young  Roman  perceived  tlie  value  of  such  a  friend,  and 
knew  how  to  apply  his  lessons  and  advice  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is 
very  probable  that  Polybius  composed  the  greatest  part  of  his  history, 
or  at  least  collected  his  materials  for  it,  at  Rome. 

When  the  Achaeans  arrived  at  Rome,  the  senate,  without  hearing  or 
examining  their  cause,  supposing,  without  any  foundation,  and  contrary 
to  the  most  known  truth,  that  they  had  been  tried  and  sentenced  in  the 
assembly  of  the  Acl)8eans,  banished  them  into  different  towns  of  Italy. 
Polybius  was  excepted  from  that  number.  The  Acha;ans,  snrprisi-d  and 
afflicted  witli  the  fate  of  their  countrymen,  sent  deputies  to  Rome,  to 
demand  that  the  senate  would  vouchsafe  to  tal<e  cognizance  of  their 
cause.  They  were  answered  that  it  had  been  done,  and  that  tiiey  had 
adjudged  it  themselves.  Upon  that  reply,  the  Achaeans  sent  back  the 
same  deputies  to  Rome  (with  Euraeiis  at  their  head)  to  protest  again 
before  tiie  senate,  that  tlie  Achaeans  had  never  been  heard  by  their  coun- 
try, and  that  their  affair  had  never  been  brouglit  to  a  trial.  Eura;-.is,  in 
consequence,  entered  the  senate  with  theother  deputies  who  accompanied 
liiin,  and  declared  the  orders  he  had  received,  praying  that  they  would 
take  cognizance  of  the  accusation,  and  not  suffer  the  accused  to  perish 
without  passing  sentence  upon  the  crime  they  were  charged  with.  That 
if  were  to  be  wished  the  senate  would  examine  the  aft'air  themselves,  and 
make  known  the  guilty  ;  but,  in  case  their  other  great  affairs  shoul.l  not 
afford  them  leisure  for  such  enquiry,  they  had  only  to  refer  it  to  the 
Achaeans,  who  would  do  them  justice  in  such  a  manner  as  should  evince 
the  greatness  of  their  aversion  for  the  guilty.  Xotliing  was  more  equita- 
ble than  this  demand,  and  the  senate  was  v»Ty  much  at  a  loss  how  to 
answer  it.  On  the  one  side,  they  did  not  think  it  proper  to  try  the  cause, 
for  the  accusation  was  groundless  ;  on  the  other,  to  dismiss  the  exiles 
withoirt  passing  judgment  upon  them,  was  to  lose  irrecoverably  all  their 
friends  in  Achaia.  The  senate,  in  order  to  leave  the  Greeks  no  hopes  of 
retrieving  their  exiles,  and  to  render  theuj  thereby  more  submissive  to 
their  orders,  wrote  into  Achaia  to  Callicrates,  and  into  the  other  states 
to  the  partisans  of  the  Romans,  that  it  did  not  appear  to  them  that  the 
return  of  the  exiles  was  consistent  with  their  interest,  or  with  that  of 
their  country.  This  answer  not  only  threw  the  exiles,  but  all  the  people 
of  Greece,  into  a  consternation.  An  universal  mourning  succeeded  it. 
They  were  convinced  that  there  was  nothing  further  to  hope  for  the 
accused  Achaeans,  and  that  their  banishment  was  perpetual. 

However,  they  sent  new  deputies,  with  instructions  to  demand  the 
return  of  the  exiles;  but  as  suppliants,  and  as  a  favour  ;  lest  in  taking 
npon  them  their  defence,  they  should  seem  in  the  slightest  degree  to  op- 
pose the  will  of  the  senate.  There  did  not  escape  any  thing  in  their 
harangue  that  was  not  very  well  weighed,  and  suflRcienlly  reserved. 
Notwithstanding  which,  the  senate  eontinued  inflexible,  and  declared 
that  they  would  persist  in  the  regalations  already  made. 
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[A.  M.  3844.  Ant.  J.  C.  160.]— The  Achaans,' without  being  disheart- 
ened, appointed  several  deputations  at  diflFerent  times,  but  with  no  better 
success  ;  they  were  particularly  ordered  to  demand  the  return  of  Poly- 
biiis.  They  were  in  the  right  to  persevere  thus  in  their  applications  to 
the  serate  in  favour  uf  their  countrymen.  Though  their  repeated  soli- 
citations had  no  otlier  effect  than  to  place  the  injustice  of  the  Romans  in 
full  light,  they  could  not  be  considered  as  unnecessary.  Many  of  the 
senators  were  moved  with  them,  and  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  proper 
to  send  lionie  the  exiles. 

The  Achseans,  having  received  advice  of  this  favourable  disposition, 
in  order  to  improve  it  to  their  advantage,  appointed  a  last  deputation. 
The  exiles  had  been  already  banished  seventeen  years,  and  a  great 
number  of  them  were  dead.  There  were  very  warm  debates  upon  the 
subject  in  the  senate  ;  some  being  for  their  return  into  their  own  country, 
and  restored  to  the  possession  of  their  estates  ;  and  otiurs  oitposing  it. 
Scipio,  at  the  request  of  Polybius,  had  solicited  Cato  in  favour  of  the 
exiles.  That  grave  senator,  rising  up  to  speak  in  his  turn,  '  To  see  us 
(said  he)  dispute  a  whole  day,  wlietlier  some  poor  old  men  of  Greece 
shall  be  interred  by  our  grave-diggers,  or  those  of  their  own  country, 
wrould  not  one  lielieve  that  we  liad  nothing  at  all  to  do  ?'  That  plea- 
santry was  all  tliat  was  wanting  to  make  the  senate  ashamed  of  their 
obstinate  perseverance,  and  to  inJuce  them  to  send  back  tiie  exiles  into 
Peloponnesus.  Polybius  was  anx  ous  that  they  might  be  reinstated  in 
all  the  honours  and  dignities  they  possessed  before  their  banishment ; 
but  before  he  presented  that  request  to  the  senate,  he  thought  proper  to 
sound  Cato  upon  it,  who  told  him,  smiling,  '  Polybius,  you  do  not  imitate 
the  wisdom  of  Ulysses.  You  are  for  returning  into  the  cave  of  the 
Cyclops  for  some  miserable  tatters  you  have  left  there.'  The  exiles 
accordingly  returned  into  their  country  ;  but  of  the  thousand  that  left  it, 
only  about  three  hundred  remained.  Polybius  made  no  use  of  this  per- 
mission ;  or  if  he  did,  he  soon  rejoined  Scipio,  since,  three  years  after, 
he  was  with  him  at  the  siege  of  Carthage. 

SECT.  II.— DEATH  OF  EUMENES.— ATTALUS,  HIS  BRO- 
THER,  SUCCEEDS  HIM,  AS  GUARDIAN  TO  HIS  SON.— 
WAR  BETWEEN  ATTALUS  AND  PRUSIAS.— THE  LATTER 
HAVING  FORMED  THE  DESIGN  OF  PUTTING  HIS  SON 
NICOMEDES  TO  DEATH,  IS  KILLED  BY  HIM.— EMBASSY 
OF  THREE  CELEBRATED  ATHENIAN  PHILOSOPHERS 
TO  ROME.— ANOTHER  FROM  THE  PEOPLE  OF  MAR- 
SEILLES. —  DIGRESSION  UPON  THE  CITY  OF  MAR- 
SEILLES. 

After  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  new  embassies  came  every  day  to  Rome, 
either  to  congratulate  the  Romans  upon  their  victory,  or  to  justify  or 
excuse  themselves  for  the  attachment  they  had  seemed  to  have  to  that 
prince  ;  and  some  came  to  lay  complaints  before  the  senate  in  regard  to 
some  allies.  We  have  seen  hitherto  what  relates  to  the  Rhodians  and 
Achaeans.  In  this  section  I  shall  collect  what  concerns  Eumenes  king  of 
Pergamus,  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia,  and  some  other  particular  affairs. 

[A.  M.  3838.  Ant.  J.  C.  166.] — Prusias  being  come  to  Rome,*  to  pay 
to  the  senate  and  Roman  people  his  compliments  of  congratulation  upon 

*  Polyb.  in  Lefat.  xcvii.     Llv.  lib.  xlv.  n.  44. 
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the  good  succtss  of  ilic  war  ag^^inst  Perseus,  dishonoured  the  royal  dig- 
nity by  his  abjtct  flatrcry.  At  his  reception  by  the  deputies  appointed 
by  the  senate  for  tiiat  purpose,  he  appeared  with  his  head  shaved,  and 
with  the  cap,  habit,  and  shoes  and  stockings  of  a  slave  made  free;  and, 
saluting  the  de|mlits,  '  You  sf^e,'  said  he,  *  one  of  your  freed  men  ready 
to  fulfil  whatsoever  you  shall  please  to  command,  and  to  conform  entirely 
to  all  your  customs.'  When  he  entered  the  senate,  he  stood  at  the  door 
facing  the  senators,  who  were  seated,  and  prostrating  himself,  kissud 
the  threshold.  Afterwards,  addressing  himself  to  the  assembly,  '  I 
salute  you,  ye  gods,  preservers,'  cried  he;  and  went  on  with  a  discourse 
suitable  to  that  preamble.  Polybius  says,  tiiat  he  should  be  ashamed  to 
repeat  it.  lie  concluded  with  demanding,  that  the  Roman  people  would 
renew  the  iWHunce  with  him,  and  grant  him  certain  lands  taken  from 
Anliochus,  of  wliich  the  Gauls  had  possessed  tiiemselves  without  any 
right  or  pretension.  He  then  recommended  iiis  son  Nicomedes  to  them. 
All  he  asked  was  granted  iiim  ;  only  rommissioiuTS  were  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  ccndilion  of  the  lands  in  question.  Livy,  In  his  account 
of  this  audiencv,  omits  the  abject  submissions  of  Prusias  ;  of  which  he 
pretends  the  Roman  historians  say  nothing  :  lie  contents  himsflf  with 
mentioning,  in  the  conclusion,  part  of  what  Polybius  had  said  before; 
and  not  without  good  reason.  For  tliat  base  deportment  at  least  disho- 
noured the  senate  as  much,  who  suffered,  as  the  prince  who  acted  it. 

Prusias  had  scarce  left  Rome,  when  advice  came  that  Eumenes  was 
vpon  the  point  of  entering  it.  That  news  gave  the  senate  great  per- 
plexity. Eumenes,  in  the  war  against  Perseus,  had  behaved  in  such  a 
"sianner  that  they  could  neither  consider  him  as  a  friend  nor  an  enemy. 
There  was  grounl  for  violent  suspicions,  but  no  certain  proofs  against 
him.  To  admit  him  t.o  an  audience  was  to  declare  him  innoeent :  to  con- 
demn him  as  guilty,  was  to  lay  tliem  under  the  necessity  of  a  war  with 
him,  and  to  proclaim  to  all  the  world  that  they  had  been  deficient  in  pru- 
dence, by  loading  a  prince  with  favours  and  honours,  with  whose  charac- 
ter they  were  little  acqjainted.  To  avoid  these  inconveniences,  the 
senate  made  a  decree,  by  which,  under  the  pretext  that  the  reception  of 
kings  was  too  great  an  expense  to  the  republic,  they  forbade  all  kings  in 
general  to  enter  that  city,  and  causeil  that  ordinance  to  be  signified  to  the 
Ving  of  Pergamns,  who  was  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  its  meaning.  He 
returned  therefore  into  his  own  dominions. 

This  affront  encouraged  his  enemies  and  cooled  the  affection  of  his 
allies.  Prusias  sent  an  ambassador  to  Rome,  to  complain  against  him 
for  the  irruptions  he  made  into  Bithynia.  He  added,  that  Eumenes  held 
secret  intelligence  willi  Antiociius  ;  tiial  he  treated  all  those  injuriously 
who  seemed  to  favour  the  Romans,  and  particularly  the  Gallo-Grecians, 
his  neiglibours,  in  contradiction  to  tlie  senate's  decrees  in  their  behalf. 
That  people  had  also  sent  deputies  to  Rome  with  their  complaints  ;  which 
they  afterwards  repeated  several  liuies,  as  well  as  Prusias.  The  senate 
did  not  yet  declare  themselves.  They  contented  themselves  with  covertly 
aiding  and  supporting  the  Gailo-Greiians  to  tiie  utmost  of  their  power, 
without  doing  any  maniftsl  injustice  to  Eumenes. 

The  king  »(  Pergamns,  wlio  liad  been  forbidden  entrance  info  Itome, 
sent  his  brothers,  Attalus  and  Athenajus,  thither,  to  answer  the  accusa- 
tions with  which  he  was  charged.     The  apology  they  made  seemed  fully 
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to  confute  all  the  complnints  that  had  been  alleged  against  the  king,  and 
the  senate  were  so  well  satisfied  with  it,  that  they  sent  them  back  into 
Asia  laden  with  honours  and  presents.  They  did  not,  however,  entirely 
efface  the  prejudices  conceived  against  their  brother.  The  senate  dis- 
patched Sulpiciuc  Gallus  a.id  Manius  Ser!,'ius,  with  orders  to  inform 
themselves  secretly,  whether  Antiochus  and  Eumenes  were  not  concerting 
some  design  against  the  Romans. 

Sulpicius  acted  in  this  commission  with  very  great  imprudence.  Hts 
was  a  vain  man,  and  aimed  at  appearing  important,  by  declaring  against 
Eumenes.  When  he  arrived  in  Asia,  he  caused  all  the  cities  to  be  in- 
formed, that  such  as  had  any  complaints  to  make,  in  regard  to  that  prince 
might  repair  to  him  at  Sardis.  And  there  for  ten  days  he  hearkened 
quietly  to  all  the  accusations  people  thought  fit  to  form  against  Eumenes  ; 
a  liberty  that  set'all  malcontents  at  work,  and  opened  a  door  for  all  man- 
ner of  calumnies. 

[A.  M.  3840.  Ant.  J.  C.  15t.] — Tiberius  Gracchus,  whom  the  senate 
sent  the  following  year  into  Asia  upon  the  same  account,  was  received 
by  Eumenes  and  Antiochus  in  a  manner  which  convinced  him  there  was 
nothing  to  fear  from  those  two  kings,  and  induced  liim  to  make  his  report 
to  the  senate  accordingly.  He  gave  an  equally  favourable  account  of 
the  conduct  of  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadoeia,  whose  sister  Eumenes 
had  married.  That  prince  died  some  time  after. — [A.  M.  3S42.  Ant.  J. 
C.  162.]  His  son  Ariarathes,  surnamed  Philopator,  succeeded  him.  He 
had  him  byAntiochis,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  intended, 
when  he  came  of  age,  to  resign  his  kingdom  to  him,  to  which,  his  son 
would  never  consent ;  from  whence  he  was  called  '  Philopator,'  that  is. 
Mover  of  his  father:'  an  action  highly  laudable,  in  an  age  wherein  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  to  acquire  kingdoms  by  parricide.  As  soon  as 
the  young  king  ascended  the  throne  he  sent  deputies  to  Rome,  to  demand 
that  the  treaty,  which  his  father  had  made  with  the  Romans,  should  be 
renewed,  which  was  granted  him,  with  praises. 

Some  time  after,  notwithstanding  Eumenes  aided  him  with  all  his 
forces,  he  was  dethroned  by  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  and  one  of  his 
elder  brothers  set  in  his  place,  who  was  a  supposititious  child,  named 
Holofernest  Ariarathes  took  refuge  at  Rome  The  usurper  and  Deme- 
trius sent  their  ambassadors  also  thither.  The  senate  decreed,  that  the 
two  brothers  should  reign  jointly.  It  was  a  policy  sufficiently  frsquent 
with  the  Romans  to  divide  kingdoms  between  brothers,  in  order  to 
weaken  them  by  that  partition,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  an  eternal  division 
between  them.  Attains,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  re-established  him 
in  the  sole  possession  of  the  throne,  having  conquered  and  expelled  his 
competitor. 

[A.  M.  3845.  Ant.  J.  C.  159.] — Eumenes  was  always  suspected  by  the 
Romans,  and  almost  continually  at  war  with  Prusias,  or  the  Gallo-Gre- 
cians.  Ho  died  at  length,  after  having  reigned  thirty-eight  years.*  He 
left  for  his  successor  in  the  kingdom  his  son  Attalus,  surnamed  Philo- 
metor,  then  an  infant,  whom  he  had  by  Strafonice,  sister  of  Ariarathes, 
and  appointed  as  guardian  of  his  son,  and  regent  of  his  kingdom,  his 

♦  Strabo  says,  he  reigned  forty-three  years,  but  that  is  presumed  to 
be  an  error. 
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brother  Attalus  Philadelphus,  who  governed  the  kingdom  one-and-twenly 
years. 

Polybius  bestows  great  praises  on  Eumenes.  The  body  of  that  prince, 
says  he,  was  weak  and  delicate,  but  his  soul  great,  and  abounding  with 
the  most  noble  sentiments.  He  was  inferior  to  none  of  the  kings  who 
were  his  contemporaries  in  many  other  qualities,  and  excelled  them  all 
in  the  nobleness  of  his  inclinations.  The  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  when 
he  received  it  from  his  father,  consisted  only  of  a  very  small  number  of 
cities,  which  scarce  deserved  that  name.  He  rendered  it  so  powerful, 
that  it  might  have  disputed  pre-eminence  with  almost  all  the  greatest 
kingdoms.  He  owed  nothing  either  to  chance  or  fortune ; — I  still  use 
the  words  of  PolybiuB.  Every  thing  was  the  result  of  his  prudence, 
assiduity,  and  activity.  From  his  fondness  for  true  glory,  he  did  more 
good  to  Greece,  and  enriched  more  private  persons,  than  any  prince  of 
his  time.  To  finish  his  character,  he  possessed  so  fully  the  art  of  en- 
gaging the  respect  of  his  three  brothers,  and  of  keeping  them  within 
bounds  by  his  authority,  without  letting  them  perceive  it,  that  though 
they  were  all  of  age  and  capacity  to  act  for  themselves,  and  shared  with 
him  in  the  functions  of  the  sovereignty,  they  never  failed  in  point  of 
submission,  but  continued  always  in  perfect  union,  and,  with  equal  zeal 
for  his  service,  assisted  him  in  defending  and  aggrandizing  the  kingdom. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  such  an  example  of  authority  over  brothers, 
joined  with  unalterable  concord  and  union. 

I  ought  not,  in  this  place,  to  omit  one  thing,  which  does  great  honour 
to  the  memory  of  Eumenes  ;  that  is,  his  having  founded  the  famous  li- 
brary of  Pergamus,  or  at  least  considerably  augmented  it. 

The  division  which  had  almost  perpetually  subsisted  between  Prusias 
and  Eumenes,  continued  under  Attalus,  who  succeeded  the  latter.  Pru- 
sias, having  been  victorious  in  a  battle,  entered  Pergamus,  and,  violently 
enraged  and  afflicted  that  he  had  failed  of  seizing  Attalus,  let  fall  the 
weight  of  his  revenge  upon  the  statues  and  temples  of  the  gods  ;  burning 
and  destroying  all  before  him  in  his  march.  Attalus  sent  his  brother 
Athenseus  to  Rome,  to  implore  aid  of  the  senate,  who  sent  several  em- 
bassies at  different  times  to  forbid  Prusias  to  continue  the  war  against 
Attains  ;  but  he  eluded  tliose  orders  either  by  delays,  or  even  by  trea- 
chery, having  once  attempted,  under  pretence  of  an  interview,  to  seize 
the  Roman  ambassador  and  Attalus.  His  design  was  discovered,  and 
the  execution  of  it  prevented  ;  but  his  crime  was  not  the  less  upon  that 
account.  Rome  at  other  times  would  have  punished  it  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  kingdom.  She  was  at  present  contented  with  sending  ten 
commissioners,  with  instructions  to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  and  to  oblige 
Prusias  to  make  Attalus  satisfaction  for  the  damages  he  had  done  him. 
Attalus,  however,  with  the  aid  of  his  allies,  had  assembled  numerous 
forces  both  by  sea  and  land.  All  things  were  prepared  for  opening  the 
campaign,  when  news  came  that  the  commissioners  were  arrived.  Attalus 
joined  them.  After  some  conferences  upon  the  present  aflfair,  they  set 
out  for  Bithynia,  where  they  declared  to  Prusias  the  orders  they  were 
charged  with  from  the  senate.  That  prince  was  willing  to  accept  part 
of  the  conditions  prescribed  him  ;  but  refused  to  comply  with  most  of  the 
re-t.  The  commissioners,  exasperated  at  his  rejecting  them,  broke  the 
alliance  and  amity  with  him,  and  resuming  immediately  their  route  to 
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Pergamus,  left  Prusias  in  terrible  apprehensions.  They  advised  Attains 
to  keep  with  liis  army  upon  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  without  being 
the  first  to  commit  hostilities;  and  some  of  them  returned  to  Rome,  to 
inform  the  senate  of  the  rebellion  of  Prusias.  At  length  ho  opened  his 
eyes,  and  new  commissioners  from  Rome  obliged  him  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  and  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  which  they  presented  him.  This  treaty 
imported,  that  Prusias  should  give  immediately  twenty  decked  ships  to 
Attalus  ;  that  he  should  pay  him  five  hundred  talents  (five  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns)  within  twenty  years  ;  and  that  the  two  kings  should  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  their  own  dominions,  as  they  stood  before  the  war  ; 
that  Prusias,  in  reparation  of  the  damage  he  had  done  upon  the  lands  of 
some  neighbouring  cities,  which  were  named,  should  pay  them  a  hundred 
talents  (a  hundred  thousand  crowns.)  When  he  had  accepted  and  signed 
these  conditions,  Attalus  drew  off  his  troops  both  by  sea  and  land  into 
his  own  kingdom.  In  this  manner  ended  the  war,  occasioned  by  the 
differences  between  Attalus  and  Prusias. 

Attalus  thp  younger,  the  son  of  Euraenes,  when  the  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  the  two  states,  made  a  voyage  to  Rome,  in  order  to  make 
himself  known  to  the  senate,  to  demand  the  continuance  of  their  amity, 
and  without  doubt  to  thank  them  also  for  the  protection  they  had  granted 
his  uncle,  who  reigned  in  his  name.  He  received  from  the  senate  all 
the  marks  of  favour  he  could  expect,  and  all  the  honours  suitable  to  his 
years;  after  which  he  set  out  for  his  own  dominions.  Prusias  also  sent 
afterwards  his  son  Nicomedes  to  Rome  ;  and  knowing  that  he  was  highly 
respected  there,  he  gave  him  instructions  to  demand  that  the  senate  would 
remit  him  the  remainder  of  the  sum  he  was  to  pay  Attalus.  He  joined 
Menas  with  him  in  this  embassy,  to  whom  he  had  given  secret  orders  to 
dispatch  the  young  prince,  in  order  to  advance  his  children  by  a  second 
wife.  The  favour  demanded  by  Prusias  was  refused,  Attalus's  ambassa- 
dors demonstrating  that  the  whole  sum  was  far  from  being  equal  to  the 
losses  his  master  had  sustained. 

Menas,  instead  of  executing  the  horrid  commission  he  was  charged 
with,  discovered  tlie  whole  to  Nicomedes.  The  young  prince  having 
quitted  Rome  to  return  into  Blthynia,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
prevent  the  murderous  designs  of  his  father.  Supported  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Attalus,  he  revolted  against  him,  and  drew  over  the  greatest  part 
of  the  people  to  his  side  ;  for  Prusias  was  universally  hated  for  his  op- 
pressions and  cruelties.  That  unfortunate  prince,  abandoned  by  all  his 
subjects,  took  refuge  in  a  temple,  where  he  was  slain  by  soldiers  sent  by 
Nicomedes,  or,  according  to  some,  by  Nicomedes  himself.  What  hor- 
rors on  each  side  !  Prusias  was  called  the  hunter,  and  had  reigned  at 
least  six-and-thirty  years.     It  was  with  him  Hannibal  had  taken  refuge. 

The  king  of  Bithynia's  person  had  nothing  in  It  to  prejudice  people  in 
his  favour  ;  nor  was  his  mind  more  to  his  advantage.  He  was  in  size 
but  half  a  man,  and  a  mere  woman  as  to  valour  and  bravery.  He  was 
not  only  timorous,  but  delicate,  and  incapable  of  fatigue;  in  a  word, 
equally  effeminate  in  body  and  mind  ;  defects  by  no  means  amiable  in  a 
king,  and  least  of  all  amongst  the  Bithynians.  Polite  learning,  philoso- 
phy, and  all  other  liberal  sciences  connected  with  them,  were  entirely 
foreign  to  him.  In  short,  he  had  no  manner  of  idea  of  moral  rectitude 
or  beauty.    Night  and  day  he  lived  a  true  Sardanapalus :    so  that  his 
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subjects,  upon  the  first  dawn  of  hope,  joined  with  the  utmost  ardour  in 
measures  against  hira,  and  to  punish  him  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he 
had  governed  them. 

I  have  deferred  speaking  of  two  embassies,  which  arrived  at  Rome 
very  near  the  same  time. — [A.  M.  3S49.  Ant.  J.  C.  155.]  Tlie  one  came 
from  the  Athenians,  who  having  been  condemned  by  a  sentence  passed 
on  them  by  the  Sicyoiiians,*  but  under  the  autliority  of  the  Roman 
senate,  in  a  fine  of  five  hundred  talents,  for  having  laid  waste  the  lands 
of  the  city  of  Oropus,  sent  to  demand  the  remission  of  that  fine.  The 
ambassadors  were  three  celebrated  philosophers  ;  Carneades,  of  the  sect 
of  the  Academics  ;  Diogenes,  of  the  stoics  ;  and  Critolaus,  of  the  Peri- 
patetics. The  taste  for  eloquence  and  philosophy  iiad  not  yet  made  its 
way  so  far  as  Rome;  it  was  about  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking 
that  it  began  to  spread  there,  and  the  reputation  of  these  three  philoso- 
phers did  not  a  little  contribute  to  it.  The  young  people  of  Rome,  who 
had  any  taste  for  the  sciences,  made  it  an  honour  and  amusement  to  visit 
them,  and  were  struck  with  admiration  in  hearing  them,  especially  Car- 
neades, whose  lively  and  graceful  eloquence,  in  which  solidity  and 
elegance  were  conjoined,  transported  and  enchanted  them.  It  was  the 
general  topic  of  conversation,  that  a  Greek  of  extraordinary  merit  was 
arrived,  who  from  his  great  knowledge  was  more  than  man,  and  who,  in 
calming  and  softening  the  most  violent  passions  by  his  eloquence,  inspired 
youth  with  a  kind  of  love,  which  made  them  renounce  all  other  pleasures 
and  employments,  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  philosophy.  He  had 
for  his  auditors  all  the  most  considerable  persons  of  Rome.  His  dis- 
courses, translated  into  Latin  by  one  of  the  senators,  were  in  all  hands. 
All  Rome  saw,  with  great  joy,  their  children  apply  themselves  to  the 
Grecian  learning,  and  attach  themselves  to  those  wonderful  men.  Cato 
alone  seemed  sorry  for  it;  apprehending  that  this  taste  for  polite  learn- 
ing would  extinguish  that  for  military  knowledge  ;  and  that  they  would 
prefer  the  glory  of  speaking  to  that  of  acting  well. 

The  example  of  the  second  Scipio  Africanus,  educated  at  the  same  time 
under  the  care  of  Polybius,  in  a  taste  for  the  sciences,  demonstrates  how 
ill  founded  that  prejudice  of  Calo's  was.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  warmly 
reproached  the  senators  for  keeping  the  ambassadors  so  long  in  the  city  ; 
and  having  caused  the  affair  that  brought  them  thither  to  be  dispatched, 
he  hastened  their  departure.  By  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  fine,  in  which 
the  Athenians  had  been  condemned,  was  mitigated,  and  the  five  hundred 
talents  reduced  to  one  hundred. 

The  other  embassy  was  sent  by  the  people  of  Marseilles.  They  had 
already  been  often  harassed  by  the  Ligurians  :  but  at  the  time  of  which 
we  now  speak,  they  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  and  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Rome  to  implore  aid  of  the  senate.  They  came  to  a  reso- 
lution to  send  deputies  to  the  Ligurians,  to  incline  them  to  sentiments  of 
peace  and  equity  by  mild  measures  and  negociation.  Such  conduct  made 
them  only  the  more  haughty,  and  they  carried  their  insolence  so  far  as  to 
oflTer  indignities  to  the  deputies,  and  to  violate  the  law  of  nations  in  their 
persons.  The  senate  being  informed  of  this  unhappy  affair,  made  the 
consul  Quintus  Opimius  march  immediately  against  them  with  an  army. 
He  laid  siege  to  the  cityt  whore  the  insult  had  been  offered  to  the  Roman 

•  Cic.  I.  ii.  de  OVat.  n.  155.    Aul.  Gel.  I.  vii.  c.  14.  t  Egitna. 
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ambassadors,  took  it  by  storm,  made  slaves  of  the  inhabitants,  and  sent 
the  principal  authors  of  the  aflfront  bound  and  fettered  to  Rome,  to  be 
punished  there  according  to  their  deserts.    The  Ligurians  were  beaten 
in  several  battles  and  cut  to  pieces.     The  victor  distributed  all  the  con- 
quered lands  amongst  the  people  of  Marseilles.     He  ordered  the  Ligu- 
rians to  send  hostages  to  Marseilles,  which  were  to  be  exchanged  for 
others  from  time  to  lime  ;  in  order  to  lay  a  curb  upon  them,  and  prevent 
them  from  molesting  the  people  of  Marseilles,  as  they  had  done  till  then. 
Rome  had  always  held  the  people  of  Marseilles  in  extreme  considera- 
tion, founded  upon  their  extraordinary  merit,  and  the  inviolable  fidelity 
with  which  they  had  constantly  adhered  to  the  party  of  the  Romans. 
They  came  originally  from  Phocsea,  a  city  of  Ionia.    When  Cyrus  sent 
Harpagus  to  besiege  it,  the  inhabitants,  rather  than  submit  to  the  yoke 
of  the  barbarians,  as  so  many  others  had  done,  embarked  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  all  their  effects  ;  and  after  various  adventures,  having 
cast  a  mass  of  red-hot  iron  into  the  sea,  they  all  engaged  themselves  by 
oath  never  to  return  to  PhoctEa,  till  that  iron  should  swim  upon  the  water. 
Afterwards,  having  landed  upon  the  coast  of  Gaul,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhone,  they  settled  there  by  tlie  consent  of  the  king  of  the  country,  and 
built  a  city  since  called  Marseilles.     Some  authors  suppose  that  this  city 
was  already  in  existence,  and  had  been  founded  by  an  ancient  colony  of 
these  same  Phocaeans  in   the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  about  the 
second  year  of  tlie  forty-fifth  Olympiad,  and  six  hundred  years  before 
the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  those  who  fled  from  Harpagus,  and 
came  to  settle  here,  were  called  the  founders,  because  they  greatly  in- 
creased the  extent  and  power  of  this  city.     This  second  foundation  took 
place  in  the  sixtieth  Olympiad,  about  five  hundred  and  forty  years  before 
the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  Servius  TuUius  reigned  at  Rome.     The 
king,  who  had  received  them  into  his  dominions  with  great  kindness, 
being  dead,  his  son  did  not  show  them  equal  favour.  The  growing  power 
of  their  city  gave  him  umbrage.     He  was  made  to  understand  that  those 
strangers,  whom  he  had  received  into  his  country  as  guests  and  suppli- 
ants, might  one  day  make  themselves  masters  of  it  by  right  of  conquest. 
The  fable  of  the  bitch  was  made  use  of  upon  this  occasion,  that  asked 
her  companion  to  lend  her  her  kennel  only  for  eight  days,  till  she  had 
brought  forth  her  whflps  ;    then  by  urgent  entreaties  obtained  a  second 
term,  that'she  might  have  time  to  brir.g  them  up  ;  and  at  last,  when  they 
were  grown  huge  and  strong,  made  herself  absolute  mistress  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  place,  from  whence  she  could  never  afterwards  be  expelled. 
The  Marseillese  had,  in  consequence,  at  first  a  severe  war  upon  their 
hands  ;    but  having  been  victorious,  they  continued  in  quiet  possession 
of  the  lands  that  had  been  granted  them,  within  the  bounds  of  which  they 
were  not  long  confined. 

In  process  of  time  tliey  settled  several  colonies  and  built  several  cities; 
Agde,  Nice,  Antibes,  Olbia  ;  which  much  extended  their  territory  and 
augmented  their  power.  They  had  ports,  arsenals,  and  fleets,  which 
rendered  them  formidable  to  their  enemies. 

So  many  new  settlements  contributed  to  the  spreading  of  the  Greeks 

in  Gaul,  and  occasioned  a  wonderful  change  in  that  country.     The  Gauls 

quitting  their  ancient  rusticity  by  degrees  began  to  be  civilized  and  assume 

'^ore  gentle  manners.    Instead  of  breathing  nothing  but  war,  they  accus- 
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tomed  themselves  to  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  a  wise  governinent. 
They  learned  to  improve  their  lands,  to  cultivate  vines,  and  to  plant 
olives.  Hence  so  surprising  an  alteration  ensued,  as  well  in  the  pro- 
vinces as  iij  the  people  who  inhabited  them,  that  it  might  have  been  said, 
Greece  was  not  come  to  Gaul,  but  Gaul  had  been  transferred  into  Greece. 
Tlie  inhabitants  of  the  new  city  made  very  wise  laws  for  its  polity  and 
government,  which  was  aristocratical ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  hands  of 
the  elders.  The  council  of  the  city  was  composed  of  six  hundred  se- 
nators, who  continued  in  that  function  during  life.  Of  that  number 
fifteen  were  elected  to  take  care  of  the  current  affairs,  and  tiiree  to  pre- 
side in  the  assemblies,  in  quality  of  principal  magistrates. 

The  right  of  hospitality  was  in  singular  estimation  among  the  Mar- 
seillese,  and  practised  by  them  with  the  most  exalted  humanity.  To 
maintain  the  security  of  the  asylum  which  they  gave  to  strangers,  no 
person  was  suffered  to  enter  the  city  with  arms.  Certain  persons  were 
placed  at  the  gates,  whose  business  it  was  to  take  care  of  the  arms  of  all 
who  came  in,  and  to  return  them  when  they  went  out. 

All  entrance  was  barred  to  such  as  might  be  inclined  to  introduce  sloth 
and  a  voluptuous  life ;  and  particular  care  was  taken  to  banish  all  double- 
dealing,  falsehood,  and  fraud. 

TJjey  piqued  themselves  especially  upon  sobriety,  modesty,  and  fru- 
gality. The  most  considerable  portion  amongst  them  did  not  exceed  a 
hundred  pieces  of  gold  ;  that  is  to  say,  very  near  a  hundred  pistoles. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  lay  out  more  than  live  in  dress,  and  as  many 
in  jewels.  Valerius  Maximus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  ad- 
mires the  regulations  of  government  observed  at  Marseilles  in  his  time. 
•That  city  (says  he),  stedfastly  retaining  the  ancient  severity  of  man- 
ners, excludes  from  their  theatre  those  comedians  whose  pieces  generally 
turn  upon  the  subject  of  unlawful  love,'  The  reason  given  for  this  maxim 
is  still  finer  and  more  remarkable  than  the  maxim  itself:  '  Lest  (adds  the 
author),  a  familiarity  with  such  sort  of  shows  should  make  the  people 
the  more  apt  to  imitate  them.' 

They  would  not  admit  in  funeral  ceremonies  those  indecent  tears  and 
lamentations  with  which  they  were  generally  attended,  and  ordered  the 
obsequies  to  be  terminated  the  same  day  by  a  domestic  sacrifice,  and  an 
entertainment  for  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  deceased.  '  For,  is  it 
consistent  to  abandon  ourselves  to  immoderate  affliction,  or  to  be  of- 
fended at  the  Divinity  for  not  having  thought  fit  to  share  his  immortality 
with  us?' 

Tacitus  makes  mention  of  the  city  of  Marseilles  highly  to  its  praise  ; 
the  passage  occurs  in  his  Life  of  Julius  Agricola,  his  father-in-law. 
After  having  spoken  of  the  excellent  education  he  had  received  from  the 
care  and  tender  affection  of  Julia  Procilla,  his  mother,  a  lady  of  extra- 
ordinary virtue,  who  made  him  pass  the  early  years  of  his  youth  in  the 
study  of  those  arts  and  sciences  that  suited  his  birth  and  age:  he  adds, — 
•  Wliat  had  preserved  him  from  the  dangers  and  disorders  to  which  youth 
is  lijenerally  exposed,  was,  besides  his  own  excellent  disposition,  the 
good  fortune  of  having  from  his  infancy  the  city  of  Marseilles  for  his 
school,  in  tlie  manniMS  of  whose  inhabitants  the  politeness  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  simplicity  and  reserve  of  the  provinces,  were  happily  united.' 
'  Arcebat  eura  ab  illecebris  peccantium,  praeter  ipsius  bonam  integramqu* 
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naturara,  quod  statini  parvulus  sedem  ac  magistraro  studiorum  Massiliam 
habuerit,  locum  Grseca  comitate  et  provinciali  parsiraonia  mistum  ac 
bene  compositum. 

From  what  I  have  said  it  may  be  seen,  that  Marseilles  was  become  a 
celebrated  school  for  politeness,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  and  at  the  same 
time  for  all  arts  and  sciences.  Eloquence,  philosophy,  physic,  mathe- 
matics, law,  fabulous  theology,  and  all  kinds  of  literature,  were  publicly 
professed  there.  The  city  produced  the  most  ancient  of  the  learned  men 
of  the  West ;  I  mean  Pytheas,  an  excellent  geographer  and  astronomer, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  or  indeed  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 

They  persevered  constantly  in  cultivating  the  arts  and  sciences  with 
equal  ardour  and  success.  Strabo  relates,  that  in  his  time  (he  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus)  the  young  nobility  of  Rome  went  to  Marseilles 
for  education;  and  he  prefers  that  place  to  the  city  of  Athens  itself; 
whicli  is  saying  a  great  deal.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  still  retained 
that  privilege  in  the  lime  of  Tacitus  the  historian. 

The  Marseillese  distinguished  themselves  no  less  by  the  wisdom  of 
Iheir  government,  than  by  their  capacity  and  taste  for  learning.  Cicero, 
in  one  of  his  orations,  praises  highly  their  manner  of  governing  their 
republic.  '  I  am  assured  (says  he)  that  not  only  in  Greece,  but  almost 
in  all  other  nations,  there  is  uotliing  comparable  to  the  wise  polity  esta- 
blished at  Marseilles.  That  city,  so  remote  from  the  country,  manners, 
and  language  of  all  other  Greeks,  situate  in  Gaul,  in  the  midst  of  bar- 
barous nations  which  surround  it  on  all  sides,  is  so  prudently  directed 
by  the  counsels  of  its  elders,  that  it  is  more  easy  to  praise,  than  imitate 
the  wisdom  of  its  government.' 

They  laid  it  down  as  fundamental  rule  of  their  politics,  from  whicli 
they  never  departed,  to  adhere  inviolably  to  the  Romans,  to  wliose  man- 
ners their  own  were  more  conformable,  than  to  those  of  the  barbarians 
around  them.  Besides  which,  their  neighbourhood  to  the  Ligurians,  to 
whom  each  state  were  equally  enemies,  could  not  but  contribute  to  unite 
them  by  their  common  interests  ;  that  union  enabling  each  party  to  make 
powerful  diversions  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  They  accordingly  ren- 
dered tlie  Romans  great  services  at  all  times,  and  also  received  consider- 
able aids  from  them  upon  many  occasions. 

Justin  relates  a  fact,  which  would  be  very  much  to  the  honour  of  the 
Marseillese,  if  it  were  well  authenticated.  Having  received  advice  that 
the  Gauls  had  taken  and  burnt  Rome,  they  deplored  that  disaster  which 
had  befallen  their  allies,  as  much  as  if  it  had  happened  to  their  own  city. 
Nor  did  they  confine  themselves  to  fruitless  tears.  Out  of  the  gold  and 
silver,  either  belonging  to  the  public  or  private  persons,  they  raised  the 
sum  in  which  the  Gauls  had  taxed  the  conquered  as  the  price  of  peace, 
and  sent  it  to  Rome.  The  Romans,  infinitely  affected  with  so  noble  an 
act  of  generosity,  granted  Marseilles  the  privilege  of  immunity,  and  the 
right  of  sitting  amongst  the  senators  at  the  public  shows.  It  is  certain 
that,  during  the  war  with  Hannibal,  Marseilles  aided  the  Romans  with 
all  manner  of  good  offices;  without  permitting  the  ill  successes  which 
they  experienced  in  the  first  years  of  the  war,  and  which  had  deprived 
them  of  almost  all  their  allies,  to  shake  their  fidelity  in  the  least. 

In  the  civil  war  between  Cssar  and  Pompey,  that  city  observed  a  con- 
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duct  which  well  denotes  the  wisdom  of  its  government.  Casar,  against 
whom  they  had  shut  their  gates,  caused  the  fifteen  senators  who  were  in 
supreme  authority  to  come  to  his  camp,  and  represented  to  them  that  he 
was  very  sorrow  the  war  should  begin  by  attacking  their  city  ;  that  they 
ought  rather  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  all  Italy,  than  to  abandon 
themselves  blindly  to  the  desires  of  one  man  :  and  he  added  all  the  mo- 
tives most  capable  of  p' rsuading  them.  After  having  made  their  report 
to  the  senate,  they  returned  into  the  camp,  and  gave  Caesar  this  answer : 
That  they  knew  the  Roman  people  were  divided  into  two  parties  :  that 
it  did  not  belong  to  them  to  determine  which  had  the  right  on  their 
side  :  that  the  two  heads  of  those  parties  were  equally  the  protectors  of 
their  city  ;  and  at  the  same  time  its  friends  and  benefactors.  That  for 
this  reason,  obliged  to  express  their  gratitude  alike  for  both,  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  them  neitht-r  to  assist  nor  receive  the  one  into  their  city  or 
ports  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other.  They  suffered  a  long  siege,  in  which 
they  showed  all  possible  valour  i  but  at  length,  the  extreme  necessity  to 
which  they  were  reduced,  by  the  want  of  every  thing,  obliged  them  to 
surrender.  However  enraged  Caesar  was  at  so  obstinate  a  resistance,  he 
could  not  refuse  to  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  city,  the  favour  of  saving 
it  from  being  plundered,  and  of  preserving  its  citizens. 

I  should  have  considered  myself  as  in  some  measure  detracting  from 
the  glory  of  the  French  nation,  and  from  that  of  a  city  which  holds  one 
of  the  highest  ranks  in  the  kingdom,  if  I  had  not  collected  in  this  place 
part  of  those  favourable  reports  whicli  antiquity  makes  of  it.  I  hope 
the  reader  will  pardon  this  digression  ;  which,  besides,  comes  within  my 
plan,  and  forms  part  of  the  Grecian  history. 

The  affairs  of  Greece,  Bithynia,  Pergamus,  and  some  other  countries, 
which  I  thought  it  necessary  to  treat  in  a  series,  and  without  interrup- 
tion, have  made  me  suspend  those  of  Macedonia,  Syria,  and  Egypt ;  to 
which  it  is  now  time  to  return.     I  shall  begin  with  Macedonia. 

SECT.  HI.— ANDRISCOS,  WHO  GAVE  HIMSELF  OUT  FOR 
THE  SON  OF  PERSEUS,  MAKES  HIMSELF  MASTER  OF 
MACEDONIA,  AND  CAUSES  HIMSELF  TO  BE  PROCLAIM- 
ED KING.— HE  IS  OVERTHROWN,  TAKEN,  AND  SENT 
TO  ROME.— A  SECOND  AND  THIRD  USURPER  ARE  ALSO 
DEFEATED. 

[A.  M.  3862.  Ant.  J.  C.  162.]— Fifteen  or  sixteeen  years  after  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Perseus,  Andriscus  of  Adramyttium,  a  city  of  Troas, 
in  Asia  Minor,  a  person  of  the  meanest  birth,  giving  himself  out  for  the 
son  of  Perseus,  took  upon  him  the  name  of  Phili{>,  and  entered  Mace- 
donia, in  hopes  of  making  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  acknowledge 
him  for  their  king.  He  had  invented  a  story  in  regard  to  his  birth,  which 
he  reported  wherever  he  passed,  pretending  that  he  was  the  son  of  Per- 
seus by  a  concubine,  and  that  the  prince  his  father  had  caused  him  to  be 
secretly  brought  up  at  Adramyttium,  that,  in  case  of  ill  fortune  in  the 
war  against  the  Romans,  some  shoot  of  the  royal  line  might  remain. 
That  afftr  the  death  of  Perseus,  he  had  been  nurtured  and  brought  up  at 
Adramjtliiim.  till  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and  that  the  person  who 
passed  fur  his  father,  finding  himself  at  the  point  of  death,  had  revealed 
the  secret  to  his  wife,  and  entrusted  her  with  a  writing,  signed  by  Per- 
stus  with  his  own  hand,  which  attested  all  that  has  been  said  ;  which 
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■writing  she  was  to  deliver  to  him  (Philip)  as  soon  a?  be  should  attain  to 
years  of  discretion.  He  added,  that  her  husband  having  conjured  her 
absolutely  to  conceal  the  affair  till  then,  she  had  been  most  faithful  in 
keeping  the  secret,  and  had  delivered  that  important  writing  to  him  at 
the  appointed  time  ;  pressing  him  to  quit  the  country  before  the  report 
should  reach  the  ears  of  Rumenes,  the  declared  enemy  of  Perseus,  lest 
he  should  cause  him  to  be  put  to  death.  He  was  in  hopes  that  he  should 
be  believed  upon  his  own  word,  and  make  Macedonia  rise  in  his  favour. 
When  he  saw  that  every  ihing  there  continued  quiet,  he  retired  into 
Syria,  to  the  court  of  Demetrius  Soter,  whose  sister  Perseus  had  es- 
poused. That  prince,  who  immediately  perceived  the  fraud,  caused  him 
to  be  seized  and  sent  to  Rome. 

As  he  did  not  produce  any  proof  of  his  pretended  nobility,  and  had 
nothing  in  his  mien  or  manners  that  expressed  the  prince,  no  great  notice 
was  taken  of  him  at  !{on)e,  and  he  was  treated  with  great  contempt, 
without  much  trouble  to  keep  a  strict  guard  upon  him,  or  to  confine  him 
close.  He  took  advantage  of  the  negligence  of  his  guards,  and  made  his 
escape  from  Rome. — [A.  M.3854<.  Ant.  J.C.  1.50.]  Having  found  means 
to  raise  a  considerable  army  amongst  the  Thracians,  who  entered  into 
his  views  for  the  sake  of  delivering  themselves  by  his  means  from  the 
Roman  yoke,  he  made  himself  master  of  Macedonia,  either  by  consent  or 
force,  and  assumed  the  marks  of  the  royal  dignity.  Not  content  with  this 
tirst  conquest,  which  had  cost  him  little,  he  attacked  Thessaly,  and  sub- 
jected a  part  of  it  to  his  obedience. 

The  affair  then  began  to  seem  more  important  to  the  Romans.  They 
elected  Scipio  Nasica  to  go  thither,  and  appease  this  tumult  in  its  birth, 
deeming  him  well  qualified  for  that  commission.  He  had  indeed,  the  art 
of  managing  men's  minds,  and  of  bringing  them  into  his  measures  by 
persuasion  ;  and  if  he  should  find  it  necessary  to  decide  this  affair  by 
arms,  he  vvas  very  capable  of  forming  a  project  with  wisdom,  and  exe- 
cuting it  with  valour.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Greece,  and  had  been 
fully  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  he  gave 
the  senate  advice  of  them  ;  and,  without  loss  of  time,  visited  the  cities 
of  the  allies,  in  order  to  the  immediate  raising  of  troops  for  the  defence 
of  Thessaly.  The  Ach<eans,  who  continued  at  that  time  the  most  power- 
ful people  of  Greece,  supplied  him  with  the  greatest  number,  forgetting 
past  subjects  of  discontent.  He  presently  took  from  the  false  Philip  all 
the  places  he  had  possessed  himself  on  in  Thessaly,  and  drove  him  back 
into  Macedonia. 

However,  it  was  plainly  seen  at  Rome,  from  Scipio's  letters,  that 
Macedonia  had  occasion  for  a  speedy  support.  The  prsetor,  P.  Juventius 
Thalna.  had  orders  to  repair  tliither  as  soon  as  possible  with  an  array, 
which  he  did  without  loss  of  time.  But  looking  upon  Andriscus  as  only 
a  pageant  king,  he  did  not  think  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  take  any  great 
precautions  against  him.  and  engaged  precipitately  in  a  battle,  wherein 
he  lost  his  life,  with  part  of  his  army;  the  rest  saving  themselves  only 
by  favour  of  the  night.  The  victor,  elate  with  this  success,  and  believ- 
ing his  authority  sufficiently  established,  abandoned  himself  to  his  vicious 
inclinations  without  any  moderation  or  reserve  ;  as  if  the  being  truly  a 
king  consisted  in  knowing  no  law  nor  rule  of  conduct  but  his  passions. 
He  was  coTetous,  proud,  insolent,  and  cruel.    Nothing  was  seen  every 
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where  but  violence,  confiscations  of  estates,  and  murders.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  tenor  occasioned  by  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army,  he 
soon  recovered  all  he  had  lost  in  Thessaly.  An  embassy  sent  to  him 
from  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  at  that  time  actually  at  war  with  the 
Romans,  promising  him  speedy  supplies,  very  much  augmented  his  courage. 
[A.  M.  3856.  Ant.  J.  C.  148  ]— Q.  Cajciiius  Metellus,  lately  elected  praetor, 
had  succeeded  Juventius.  Andrlscus  had  resolved  to  advance  to  meet 
him,  but  did  not  think  it  proper  to  remove  far  from  the  sea,  and  halted  at 
Pydna,  where  he  fortified  his  camp.  The  Roman  prajtor  soon  followed 
him.  The  two  armies  were  in  view  of  each  other,  and  skirmished  every 
day.  Andriscus  gained  an  advantage  of  some  consequence  in  a  small 
combat  of  the  cavalry.  Success  generally  blinds  and  proves  fatal  to 
people  of  little  experience.  Andriscus,  believing  himself  superior  to  the 
Romans,  sent  off  a  great  detachment  to  defend  his  conquests  in  Thessaly. 
This  was  a  gross  error  ;  and  Metellus,  whose  vigilance  nothing  escaped, 
did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  army  that  remained  in  Mace- 
donia was  beaten,  and  Andriscus  obliged  to  fly.  He  retired  amongst  the 
Thracians,  from  whom  he  returned  soon  after  with  another  army.  He 
was  so  rash  as  to  hazard  another  battle,  which  was  still  less  successful 
than  the  former.  He  had  above  five-and-twenty  thousand  men  killed  in 
these  two  battles  ;  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  Roman  glory,  but  to 
seize  Andriscus,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  a  petty  king  of  Thrace,  to 
whose  fidelity  he  had  abandoned  himself.  But  the  Thracians  did  not 
stand  much  upon  breach  of  faith,  and  made  that  conducive  to  their  in- 
terest. That  prince  delivered  up  his  guest  and  suppliant  into  the  hands 
of  Metellus,  to  avoid  drawing  upon  himself  the  wrath  and  arms  of  the 
Romans  :  Andriscus  was  sent  to  Rome. 

Another  adventurer,  who  also  called  himself  the  son  of  Perseus,  and 
took  upon  him  the  name  of  Alexander,  had  the  same  fate  with  the  first, 
except  being  seized  by  Metellus :  he  retired  into  Dardania,  where  be 
effectually  concealed  himself. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Macedonia  was  entirely  subjected  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  reduced  into  a  province.  A  third  usurper,  some  years  after, 
appeared  again  upon  the  stage,  and  set  himself  up  as  the  son  of  Perseus, 
under  the  name  of  Philip.  His  pretended  royalty  was  but  of  short  dura- 
tion. He  was  overcome,  and  killed  in  Macedonia  by  Tremellius,  after- 
wards Scrofa,  from  having  said  that  he  would  disperse  the  enemy,  ut 
Scrofa  porcos. 

sex:t.  IV.— achaia  declares  war  against  the  lace- 

DiEMONIANS.— THEBES  AND  CHALCIS  JOIN  THE  ACHM- 
ANS.— METELLUS  GIVES  THEM  BATTLE,  AND  DEFEATS 
THEM.— THE  CONSUL  MUMMIUS  SUCCEEDS  HIM,  AND 
AFTER  HAVING  GAINED  A  BATTLE,  TAKES  CORINTH, 
SETS  IT  ON  FIRE,  AND  ENTIRELY  DEMOLISHES  IT — 
GREECE  IS  REDUCED  INTO  A  ROMAN  PROVINCE.— VA- 
RIOUS ACTIONS  AND  DEATH  OF  POLYBIUS.— TRIUMPHS 
OF  METELLUS  AND  MUMMIUS. 

[A.  M.  3857.  Ant.  J.  C.  147.]— Metellus,  after  having  pacified  Mace 
donia,  continued  there  some  time.     Great  commotions  had  arisen  amongst 
the  Acliiean  league,  occasioned  by  the  temerity  and  avarice  of  those  who 
held  the  first  offices  ia  it.    The  resolutions  of  their  asBemblies  -were  no 
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longer  guided  by  reason,  prudence,  and  equity,  but  by  the  interest  and 
passions  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  blind  caprice  of  an  untractable 
multitude.  The  Acliaean  league  and  Sparta  had  sent  ambassadors  to 
Rome,  uj)on  an  affair  about  which  they  were  divided.  Damocritus,  not- 
withstanding, who  was  the  supreme  migistrate  of  the  AchEeans,  had 
caused  war  to  be  declared  against  Sparta.  Metellus  had  sent  to  desire 
that  hostilities  might  be  suspended  till  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners 
from  Rome,  who  had  been  apjKiinted  for  terminating  their  differences. 
But  neither  he,  nor  Diaeus,  who  succeeded  him,  paid  any  regard  to  that 
request.  Both  of  them  entered  Laconia  willi  their  troops,  and  laid  waste 
the  country. 

The  commissioners  being  arrived,  the  assembly  was  summoned  to 
Corinth;  (Aurelius  Orestes  was  at  the  head  of  the  commission).  The 
senate  had  given  thui!!  i  rders  to  weaken  the  body  of  the  league  ;  and, 
for  that  end,  to  separate  as  many  cities  as  they  could  from  it.  Orestes 
notified  to  the  assembly  the  decree  of  the  senate  ;  whereby  Sparta, 
Corinth,  Argos,  Heraclea  near  mount  Oeta,  and  Orchomenus  of  Arcadia, 
were  secluded  from  the  league,  under  pretence  that  those  cities  did  not 
originally  compose  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  Achaeans.  When  the  de- 
puties quitted  the  assembly,  and  reported  this  decree  to  the  multitude, 
they  grew  furious,  and  fell  upon  all  the  Lacedaemonians  they  found  in 
Corinth  ;  tore  those  out  of  the  house  of  the  commissioners  who  had  taken 
refuge  there  ;  and  would  have  treated  themselves  no  better,  had  they  not 
escaped  their  violence  by  flight.  Orestes  and  his  colleagues,  on  their 
return  to  Rome,  gave  an  account  of  what  had  passed.  The  senate  was 
highly  incensed  at  it,  and  immediately  deputed  Julius,  with  some  other 
commissioners,  into  Achaia  ;  but  instructed  them  to  complain  with  mode- 
ration, and  only  to  exhort  the  Achaeans  not  to  give  ear  to  bad  counsels, 
lest  by  their  imprudence  they  should  incur  disgrace  with  the  Romans,  a 
misfortune  it  was  in  their  power  to  avoid,  by  punishing  those  who  had 
exposed  them  to  it.  Carthage  was  not  yet  taken,  so  that  it  was  necessary 
to  act  with  caution  in  regard  to  allies  so  powerful  as  the  Achaeans.  The 
commissioners  met  on  their  way  a  deputy  sent  by  the  seditious  to  Rome  : 
they  carried  him  back  with  them  to  Egium,  where  the  diet  of  the  nation 
had  been  summoned  to  assemble.  They  spoke  in  it  with  great  modera- 
tion and  mildness.  They  did  not  let  slip  a  single  word  in  their  discourse 
concerning  the  ill  treatment  of  the  commissioners,  or  else  made  a  better 
excuse  for  it  than  tlie  Achaeans  themselves  would  have  done  ;  neither  did 
they  make  any  mention  of  the  cities  they  had  been  desirous  of  sepa- 
rating from  the  league.  They  confined  themselves  to  exhorting  the  assem- 
bly not  to  agijravate  their  first  fault,  nor  to  irritate  the  Romans  any 
further ;  and  to  leave  Lacedccmonia  in  peace.  Such  moderate  remon- 
strances were  extreraly  agreeable  to  all  the  persons  of  sense  in  the 
assembly.  But  Diaeus,  Critolaus,  and  their  faction,  all  chosen  out  of  the 
vilest,  most  impious,  and  most  pernicious  persons  in  each  city,  blew  up 
the  flames  of  discord  ;  insinuating  that  the  lenity  of  the  Romans  pro- 
ceeded only  from  the  bad  condition  of  their  afifairs  in  Africa,  where  they 
had  been  Aorsted  in  several  engagements,  and  from  the  fear  they  were 
in  lest  the  Achaean  league  should  declare  against  them.  The  commis- 
sioners, however,  were  treated  with  sufticient  deference.  They  were 
told  that  Thearidas  should  be  sent  to  Rome ;    that  they  had  only  to 
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r  epair  to  Tegaea,*  to  treat  tliere  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to  incline 
them  to  peace.  They  went  thither  accordingly,  and  persuaded  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  an  accommodation  with  the  Achaeans,  and  to  suspend 
all  hostilities  till  new  commissioners  should  arrive  from  Rome  to  pacify 
all  differences.  But  Critolaus's  cabal  took  their  measures  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  nobody,  except  that  magistrate,  went  to  the  congress,  and  he  did 
not  arrive  there  till  he  was  almost  no  longer  expected.  Conferences 
were  held  with  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  but  Critolaus  would  not  accede  to 
any  measures.  He  said  that  he  was  not  empowered  to  decide  any  thing 
without  the  consent  of  the  nation,  and  that  he  would  report  the  affair  in 
the  general  diet,  which  could  not  be  summoned  in  less  than  six  months. 
That  mean  artifice,  or  rather  breach  of  faith,  exceedingly  offended  Julius. 
After  having  dismissed  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  set  out  for  Rome,  where 
he  described  Critolaus  as  a  violent  and  extravagant  man. 

The  commissioners  were  no  sooner  out  of  Peloponnesus,  than  Critolaus 
ran  from  city  to  city  during  the  whole  winter,  and  summoned  assemblies, 
under  colour  of  communicating  what  had  been  said  to  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  the  conferences  held  at  Tegaea,  but,  in  fact,  to  vent  invectives  against 
the  Romans,  and  to  put  an  odious  construction  upon  all  they  had  said,  in 
order  to  inspire  the  same  spirit  of  animosity  and  aversion  which  he  him- 
self had  against  them:  and  lie  succeeded  but  too  well.  He,  besides, 
prohibited  all  judges  from  prosecuting  and  imprisoning  any  Achaean  for 
debt,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  affair  between  the  diet  and  Lacedsemon. 
By  that  means,  whatever  he  said,  had  all  the  effect  he  desired,  and  dis- 
posed the  multitude  to  receive  such  orders  as  he  thought  fit  to  give  them. 
Incapable  of  forming  a  right  judgment  of  future  consequences,  they 
suffered  themselves  to  be  caught  witli  the  bait  of  the  first  advantage  he 
proposed  to  them. 

Metellus  having  received  advice  in  Macedonia  of  the  troubles  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, deputed  thither  four  Romans  of  distinction,  who  arrived  at 
Corinth  at  the  tiuie  the  council  was  assembled  there.  They  spoke  in  it 
w  ith  abundance  of  moderation  ;  exliorting  the  Acl)a;ans  not  to  draw  upon 
themselves,  by  imprudent  rashness  anil  levity,  the  resentment  of  tlie  Ro- 
mans. They  were  treated  with  contempt,  and  ignominiously  turned  out 
of  the  assembly.  An  innumerable  crowd  of  workmen  and  artificers  ga- 
thered about  them,  and  insulted  them.  All  the  cities  of  Achaia  were  at 
that  time  in  a  kind  of  delirium  ;  but  Corinth  was  far  more  frantic  than 
the  rest,  ami  abandoned  to  a  kind  of  madness.  They  had  been  per- 
suaded that  Rome  intended  to  enslare  them  all,  and  absolutely  to  destroy 
the  Achaian  league. 

Critolaus  seeing  with  pleasure  that  every  thing  succeeded  to  his  wishes, 
harangued  the  multitude,  inflamed  them  against  the  magistrates,  who  did 
not  enter  into  his  views  ;  inveighed  against  the  ambassadors  themselves, 
animated  them  against  the  Romans  ;  and  gave  them  to  understand,  that  it 
was  not  without  having  previously  well  concerted  his  measures  that  he 
had  undertaken  to  make  head  against  the  Romans  ;  that  he  had  kings  in 
his  party,  and  that  republics  were  also  ready  to  join  it.  By  these  sedi- 
tious discourses  he  prevailed  to  have  war  declared  against  the  Lacedse- 
nionians,  and,   in   consequence,  indirectly  against  the   Romans.     The 

»  A  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas. 
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•mbassadors  then  separated.  Oae  of  them  repaired  to  Lacedaeraon,  to 
observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy;  another  set  out  for  Naupactus  ;  and 
two  waited  the  arrival  of  Metellus  at  Athens. 

The  magistrate  of  the  Boeotians,  whose  name  was  Pytheas,  equally 
rash  and  violent  with  Critolaus,  entered  into  his  measures,  and  engaged 
the  Boeotians  to  join  their  arms  with  those  of  the  Acha;ans:  they  were 
discontented  with  a  sentence  Rome  had  given  against  them.  The  city  of 
Chalcis  suffered  itself  also  to  be  drawn  into  their  party.  The  Achaeans, 
with  such  feeble  aids,  believed  themselves  in  a  condition  to  support  all 
the  weight  of  the  Roman  power;  so  much  were  they  blinded  by  their 
rage  and  fury. 

[A.  M.  3H58.  Ant.  J.  C.  146.] — The  Romans  had  chosen  Mammius  for 
one  of  the  consuls,  and  charged  him  with  the  Achaean  war.  Metellus,  to 
deprive  him  of  the  glory  of  terminating  this  war,  sent  new  ambassadors 
to  the  Achaeans,  and  commissioned  them  to  promise  that  the  Roman  peo- 
ple should  forget  all  that  had  passed,  and  pardon  their  faults,  if  they 
would  return  to  their  duty,  and  consent  that  certain  cities,  wiiic!i  had  been 
nominated  before,  should  be  dismembered  from  the  league.  This  pro- 
posal was  rejected  with  disdain.  Upon  which  Metellus  advanced  with 
his  troops  against  the  rebels.  He  came  up  with  them  near  the  city  of 
Scarphaea  in  Locris,  and  obtained  a  considerable  victory  over  them,  in 
which  he  took  more  than  a  thousand  prisoners.  Critolaus  disappeared 
in  the  battle,  without  its  being  known  what  became  of  him.  It  was 
supposed,  that  in  the  flight  he  had  fallen  into  the  marshes,  and  been 
drowned.  Diaeus  took  upon  him  the  command  in  his  stead,  gave  liberty 
to  the  slaves,  and  armed  all  the  Achaeans  and  Arcadians  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms.  That  body  of  troops  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand  foot  and 
six  hundred  horse.  He  gave  orders,  besides,  for  the  raising  of  troops 
in  every  city.  The  exhausted  cities  were  in  the  utmost  desolation.  Many 
private  persons,  reduced  to  despair,  laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves  ; 
others  abandoned  an  unhappy  country,  where  they  foresaw  their  destrnc- 
tion  was  inevitable.  Notwithstanding  the  extremity  of  these  misfortunes, 
they  never  thought  of  adopting  the  only  expedient  that  could  prevent 
them.  They  detested  the  rashness  of  their  chiefs,  and  nevertheless  came 
into  their  measures.  Metellus,  after  the  battle  before-mentioned,  fell  in 
with  a  thousand  Arcadians  in  Boeotia,  near  Chaeronaea,  who  were  en- 
deavouring to  return  into  their  own  country  :  these  were  all  put  to  the 
sword.  From  thence  he  marched  with  his  victorious  army  to  Thebes, 
which  he  found  almost  entirely  deserted.  Moved  with  the  deplorable 
condition  of  that  city,  he  ordered  that  the  temples  and  houses  should  be 
spared  ;  and  that  none  of  the  inhabitants,  either  in  the  city  or  country, 
should  be  made  prisoners  or  put  to  death.  He  excepted  from  that  num- 
ber Pytheas,  the  author  of  all  their  miseries,  who  was  brought  to  him, 
and  put  to  death.  From  Thebes,  after  .having  taken  Megara,  the  garrison 
of  which  had  retired  upon  his  approach,  he  made  his  troops  march  to 
Corinth,  where  Diaeus  had  shut  himself  up.  He  sent  thither  three  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  league,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  him,  to  ex- 
hort the  Achaeans  to  return  to  their  duty,  and  accept  the  conditions  of 
peace  oflFered  them.  Metellus  ardently  desired  to  terminate  the  afifair 
before  the  arrival  of  Mummius.  The  inhabitants,  on  their  side,  were 
equally  desirous  of  seeing  a  period  of  their  misfortunes ;  but  that  was 
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not  in  their  power,  the  faction  of  Diaeus  disposing  of  every  thing.  The 
deputies  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  would  have  been  put  to  death,  if 
Diffius  had  not  seen  the  multitude  extremely  enraged  at  the  punishment 
he  had  inflicted  upon  Sosicrates,  who  talked  of  surrendering  to  the  Ro- 
mans.    The  prisoners  were  therefore  dismissed. 

Things  wt-re  in  this  condition  when  Mummius  arrived.  He  had  has- 
tened his  march,  from  the  fear  of  finding  every  thing  pacified  at  his 
arrival  ;  and,  lest  another  should  have  the  glory  of  concluding  this  war, 
Metellus  resigned  the  command  to  him,  and  returned  into  Macedonia. 
When  Mummius  had  assembled  all  his  troops,  he  advanced  to  the  city, 
and  encamped  before  it.  A  body  of  his  advanced  guard  being  negligent 
upon  their  post,  the  besieged  made  a  sally,  attacked  them  vigorously, 
killed  many,  and  pursued  the  rest  almost  to  the  entrance  of  their  camp. 
This  small  advantage  very  much  encouraged  the  Achaeans,  and  thereby 
proved  fatal  to  them.  Difflus  offered  the  consul  battle.  The  latter,  to 
augment  his  rashness,  kept  his  troops  within  the  camp,  as  if  fear  pre- 
vented him  from  accepting  it.  The  joy  and  presumption  of  the  Achseans 
rose  to  an  inexpressible  height.  They  advanced  furiously  with  all  their 
troops,  having  placed  their  wives  and  children  upon  the  neighbouring 
eminences,  to  be  spi  cfators  of  the  battle,  and  caused  a  great  number  of 
carriages  to  follow  them,  for  the  purpose  of  loading  them  with  the  booty 
they  should  take  from  the  enemy ;  so  fully  did  they  reckon  upon  the 
victory.  Never  was  confidence  more  rash  or  ill-founded.  The  faction 
had  removed  from  the  service  and  councils  all  sucli  as  were  capable  of 
commanding  the  troops,  or  conducting  public  business,  and  had  substi- 
tuted others  in  their  room,  without  either  talents  or  ability  ;  in  order  that 
they  might  be  more  absolute  masters  of  the  government,  and  rule  without 
opposition.  The  chiefs,  without  military  knowledge,  valour,  or  expe- 
rience, had  no  other  merit  than  a  blind  and  frantic  rage.  They  had 
already  committed  an  excess  of  folly  in  unnecessarily  hazarding  a  battle, 
which  was  to  decide  their  fate,  instead  of  thinking  of  a  long  and  brave 
defence  in  so  strong  a  place  as  Corinth,  and  of  obtaining  good  conditions 
by  a  vigorous  resistance.  The  battle  was  fought  near  Leiicopetra,*  and 
the  defile  of  the  isthmus.  The  consul  had  posted  part  of  his  horse  in  an 
ambuscade,  which  they  quitted  at  a  proper  time,  for  charging  the  Achaean 
cavalry  in  flank  ;  who,  surprised  by  an  unforeseen  attack,  gave  way 
immediately.  The  infantry  made  a  little  more  resistance  ;  but,  as  it  was 
neither  covered  nor  sustained  by  the  horse,  it  was  soon  broken  and  put 
to  flight.  If  Diffius  had  retired  into  the  place,  he  might  have  held  out 
there  for  some  time,  and  obtained  an  honourable  capitulation  from  Mum- 
mius, whose  sole  aim  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  But  abandoning 
himself  to  despair,  he  rode  full  speed  to  Megalopolis,  his  native  country  ; 
and  having  entered  his  house,  set  fire  to  it,  killed  his  wife  to  prevent  her 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  drank  poison,  and  thus  ended  his  life 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  many  crimes  he  had  committed. 

After  this  defeat,  the  inhabitants  lost  all  hopes  of  defending  them- 
selves. As  they  found  they  were  without  counsel,  leaders,  courage,  or 
fixed  views,  nobody  had  any  thoughts  of  rallying  the  wreck  of  the  army, 
in  order  to  make  any  further  resistance,   and  oblige  the  victor  to  grant 

*  Thif  place  is  n-  f  known. 
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them  some  tolerable  conditions.  So  that  all  the  Achaeans  who  had  re- 
tired into  Corinth,  and  most  of  the  citizens,  quitted  it  the  following  night, 
to  save  themselves  where  they  could.  The  consul  having  entered  the 
city,  abandoned  it  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers.  All  the  men  who 
were  left  in  it  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  women  and  children  sold  ; 
and  after  the  statues,  paintings,  and  richest  furniture  were  removed,  in 
order  to  their  being  carried  to  Rome,  the  houses  were  set  on  fire,  and  the 
whole  city  continued  universally  in  flames  for  several  days.  It  is  pre- 
tended, though  on  no  good  ground,  that  the  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  which 
were  melted,  and  ran  together  in  tliis  conflagration,  formed  a  new  and 
precious  metal.  The  walls  were  afterwards  demolished,  and  razed  to 
their  very  foundations.  All  this  was  executed  by  order  of  the  senate,  to 
punish  tlie  insolence  of  the  Corinthians,  who  had  violated  the  law  of 
nations  in  their  treatment  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  them  by  Rome. 
Thus  was  Corinth  ruined,  the  same  year  that  Carthage  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  Romans,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  after  its 
foundation  by  Aletes,  the  son  of  Hippotes,  sixth  in  descent  from  Her- 
cules. It  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  thoughts  of  raising  new- 
troops  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  or  summoned  any  assembly  to 
deliberate  upon  the  measures  it  was  necessary  to  take;  nor  that  any  one 
took  upon  him  to  propose  any  remedy  for  the  public  calamities,  or  en- 
deavoured to  appease  the  Romans,  by  sending  deputies  to  implore  their 
clemency.  One  would  have  thought  from  this  general  inactivity,  that 
the  Achaean  league  had  been  entirely  buried  in  the  ruins  of  Corinth  ;  so 
much  had  the  dreadful  destruction  of  that  city  alarmed,  and  universally 
dismayed  the  people. 

The  cities  that  had  joined  in  the  revolt  of  the  Achaeans,  were  also 
panished  by  the  demolishing  of  their  walls,  and  by  being  disarmed.  The 
ten  commissioners  sent  by  the  senate  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Greece,  in 
conjunction  with  the  consul,  abolished  the  popular  government  in  all  the 
cities,  and  established  magistrates  in  them,  who  were  to  have  a  certain 
revenue  out  of  the  public  funds.  In  other  respects,  they  were  left  in 
possession  of  their  laws  and  liberty.  They  abolished  also  all  the  general 
assemblies  held  by  the  Achaeans,  Boeotians,  Phocaeans,  and  other  people 
of  Greece;  but  they  were  re-established  soon  after.  Greece,  from  that 
time,  was  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  called  the  province  of  Achaia, 
because  at  the  taking  of  Corinth,  the  Achaeans  were  the  most  powerful 
people  of  Greece  :  the  Roman  people  sent  a  praetor  thither  every  year 
to  govern  it. 

Rome,  by  destroying  Corinth  in  this  manner,  thought  proper  to  show 
that  example  of  severity,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  other  nations, 
whom  its  too  great  clemency  rendered  bold,  rash,  and  presuming,  from 
the  hope  they  had  of  obtaining  from  the  Roman  people  pardon  for  their 
faults.  Besides  which,  the  advantageous  situation  of  that  city,  where 
such  as  revolted  might  lodge  themselves,  and  make  it  a  place  of  arms 
against  the  Romans,  determined  them  to  ruin  it  entirely.  Cicero,  who 
did  not  disapprove  of  Carthage  andNumantia  being  used  in  that  manner, 
could  have  wished  that  Corinth  had  been  spared. 

The  booty  taken  at  Corinth  was  sold,  and  considerable  sums  raised 
from  it.    Amongst  the  paintings,  there  was  a  piece  drawn  by  the  most 
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celebrated  hand  in  Greece,*  representing  Bacchus,  the  beauty  of  whfch 
was  not  known  to  the  Romans,  who  were  at  that  time  entirely  ignorant 
in  the  polite  arts.  Folybius,  who  was  then  in  the  country,  as  I  shall 
soon  observe,  had  the  mortification  to  see  that  painting  serve  the  soldiers 
for  a  table  to  play  at  dice  upon.  It  was  adjudged  to  Attalus,  in  the  sale 
made  of  the  booty,  for  six  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  that  is,  about 
three  thousand  six  luindred  and  twenty-five  pounds  sterling.  Pliny  men- 
tions another  picture  of  the  same  painters,  which  the  same  Attalus  pur- 
chased for  a  hundred  talents,  or  a  hundred  thousand  croWns.  That 
prince's  riches  were  immense,  and  were  become  a  proverb  :  '  Attalicis 
conditionibus.'  Nevertheless,  those  sums  seem  repugnant  to  probabi- 
lity. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  consul,  surprised  that  the  price  of  the  paint- 
ing in  question  should  rise  so  high,  interposed  his  authority,  and  retained 
it,  contrary  to  public  faith,  and  notwithstanding  the  complaints  of  Attalus  ; 
because  he  imagined  there  was  some  hidden  virtue  in  the  piece,  unknown 
to  him^  He  did  not  act  in  that  manner  for  his  private  interest,  nor  with 
the  view  of  appropriating  it  to  himself,  since  he  sent  it  to  Rome,  to  be 
applied  in  adorning  the  city.  In  doing  which,  says  Cicero,  he  adorned 
and  embellished  his  house  much  more  essentially  than  if  he  had  placed 
that  picture  in  it.  The  taking  of  the  richest  and  most  opulent  city  of 
Greeee,  did  not  enrich  him  one  farthing.  Such  noble  disinterestedness 
was  at  that  time  common  in  Rome,  and  seemed  less  the  virtue  of  private 
persons,  than  of  the  age  itself.  To  take  the  advantage  of  dffice  and 
command  for  enriching  a  man's  self,  was  not  only  shameful  and  infamous, 
but  a  criminal  abuse.  The  painting  we  speak  of,  was  set  up  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  whither  judges  went  to  see  it  through  curiosity,  as  a 
master-piece  of  art :  and  it  remained  there  till  it  was  burnt  with  that 
temple. 

Mummius  was  a  great  warrior,  and  a  worthy  man,  but  had  neither 
learning,  knowledge  of  the  arts,  nor  taste  for  painting  or  sculpture  :  the 
merit  of  which  lie  did'  not  discern  ;  not  believing  there  was  any  dif- 
ference between  picture  and  picture,  or  statue  and  statue,  nor  that  the 
name  of  the  great  masters  in  those  arts  gave  them  their  value.  This  ho 
fully  exemplified  upon  the  present  occasion.  He  had  ordered  persons  to 
take  the  care  of  transporting  many  of  the  paintiuRS  and  statues  of  the 
most  excellent  masters  to  Rome.  Never  would  loss  have  been  so  irre- 
parable, as  that  of  such  a  deposit,  consisting  of  the  master-pieces  of 
those  rare  artists,  who  contributed  almost  as  much  as  the  great  captains  to 
the  rendering  of  their  age  glorious  to  posterity.  Mummius,  however,  in 
recommending  the  care  of  that  precious  collection  to  those  to  whom  he 
confided  them,  threatened  them  very  seriously,  that  if  the  statues,  paint- 
ings, and  other  things,  with  which  he  intrusted  them,  should  be  either  lost 
or  spoiled  upon  the  way,  he  would  oblige  them  to  find  others  at  their  own 
cost  and  charges. 

Were  it  not  to  be  wished,  says  an  historian,  who  has  preserved  to  us 
this  fact,  that  this  happy  ignorance  still  subsisted  ;  and  would  not  such 
grossness  be  infinitely  preferable,  in  regard  to  the  public  good,  to  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  taste  of  the  present  age  for  such  sort  of  rarities? 

*  This  painter  was  called  Arislides.  The  picture  mentioned  here  was 
in  such  estimation,  that  it  was  commonly  sai<l.  All  paintings  are  nothing 
in  comparison  to  the  Bacchus. 
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He  spoke  at  n  tlmt?  wlun  that  taste  for  excellent  p?lntings  gave  the 
magistrates  an  occasion  for  committing  all  manner  of  frauds  and  robberies 
in  the  provinces. 

I  have  said  that  Polybius,  in  returning  into  Peloponnesus,  had  the 
affliction  to  see  the  destruction  and  burning  of  Corinth,  atid  his  country 
reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  If  any  thini;  was  capable 
of  given  him  consolation  in  so  mournful  a  conjuncture,  it  was  the  oppor- 
tunity of  defending  the  memory  of  Philopoemen,  his  master  in  the  science 
of  war.  I  have  already  observed,  tiiat  a  Roman,  haven  taken  it  into  his 
head  to  have  the  statues  erected  to  that  hero  taken  down,  had  the  impu- 
dence to  prosecute  him  criminally,  as  if  he  had  been  still  alive,  and  to 
accuse  him  before  Mummius,  of  having  been  an  enemy  to  the  Romans, 
and  of  having  always  opposed  their  designs  to  tiie  utmost  of  his  power. 
The  accusation  was  extravagant,  but  had  some  colour  in  it,  and  was  not 
entirely  without  foundation.  Polybius  boldly  took  upon  him  his  defence. 
He  represented  Philopoemen  as  the  greatest  captain  Greece  had  produced 
in  the  latter  times  :  that  he  might,  perhaps,  have  occasionally  carried  his 
zeal  for  the  liberty  of  his  country  a  Utile  too  far,  but  that  he  had  ren- 
dered the  Roman  people  considerable  services  upon  several  occasions  ; 
as  in  their  wars  against  Antiochus  and  the  iEtolians.  The  commissioners, 
before  whom  he  pleaded  so  noble  a  cause,  moved  with  his  reasons,  and 
still  more  with  his  gratitude  for  his  master,  decreed  that  the  statues  of 
Philopoemen  should  continue  as  they  were  in  every  city  where  they  had 
been  erected.  Polybius,  taking  the  advantage  of  Mummius's  good  dis- 
position, demanded  also  the  statues  of  Aratus  and  Acheeus ;  which  were 
granted  him,  though  they  had  already  been  carried  out  of  Peloponnesus 
into  Acarnania.  The  Achaeans  were  so  charmed  with  the  zeal  which 
Polybius  had  exj)resse<l  upon  this  occasion  for  the  honour  of  the  great 
men  of  his  country,  that  lliey  erected  a  statue  of  marble  to  him.  He 
gave  at  the  same  time  a  proof  of  his  disinterestedness,  which  did  him  as 
much  honour  amongst  his  citizens  as  his  defence  of  the  memory  of  Philo- 
poemen. After  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
punish  the  authors  of  the  insult  offered  to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  and 
their  estates  and  effects  were  sold  by  auction.  When  those  of  Diaeus 
were  put  up,  who  had  been  the  principal  in  that  affront,  the  ten  commis- 
sioners ordered  the  queestor  who  sold  them,  to  let  Polybius  select  what- 
ever he  thought  fit  out  of  them,  without  taking  any  tiling  from  him  upon 
that  account.  He  refused  that  offer,  advantageous  as  it  appeared,  and 
would  have  thought  himself  in  some  measure  an  accomplice  of  that 
wretch's  crimes,  had  he  accepted  any  part  of  his  effects:  beside  which, 
he  believed  it  infamous  to  enrich  himself  out  of  the  spoils  of  his  fellow- 
citizen.  He  would  not  only  accept  nothing  himself,  but  exhorted  his 
friends  not  to  desire  any  thing  of  what  had  appertained  to  Diaeus;  and 
all  that  followed  his  exau)ple  were  extremely  applauded. 

This  action  made  the  commissioners  conceive  so  high  an  esteem  for 
Polybius,  that  upon  their  leaving  Greece,  they  desired  him  to  go  through 
all  the  cities  which  had  been  lately  conquered,  and  to  accommodate  their 
differences,  till  time  I'.ad  accustomed  them  to  the  change  which  had  been 
made,  and  to  the  new  laws  prescribed  them.  Polybius  discharged  that 
honourable  commission  with  so  much  mildness,  justice,  and  prurience, 
that  no  farther  contests  arose  in  Achaia  either  in  regard  to  the  govern* 
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ment  in  general,  or  the  affairs  of  private  persons.  In  jfratitude  for  so 
great  a  benefit,  statues  were  erected  to  him  in  different  place» ;  upon  tiie 
base  of  one  of  which  was  this  inscription: — '  That  Greece  would  have 
been  guilty  of  no  errors,  if  she  had  heari<ened  from  the  first  to  the  coun- 
sels of  Polybius  ;  but,  that  after  she  had  committed  these  errors,  he  alone 
had  been  her  deliverer.' 

Polybius,  after  having  established  order  and  tranquillity  in  his  coun- 
try, returned  to  join  Scipio  at  Rome,  from  whence  he  accompanied  him 
to  Numantia,  at  the  siege  of  which  he  was  present.  When  Scipio  was 
dead,  he  returned  into  Greece;  and  having  enjoyed  there  the  esteem, 
gratitude,  and  affection,  of  his  beloved  citizens,  he  died  at  the  age  of 
fourscore  and  two  years,  of  a  hurt  he  received  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
Metellus,  upon  his  return  to  Rome,  was  honoured  with  a  triumph,  as 
conqueror  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  surnamed  Macedonicus.  The 
false  king,  Andriscus,  was  led  before  his  chariot.  Amongst  the  spoils, 
he  caused  what  was  called  the  troop  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  be  car- 
ried in  the  procession.  That  prince  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  hav- 
ing lost  flve-and-tweuty  of  his  friends,  ordered  Lysippus,  the  most 
excellent  artist  in  that  way,  to  make  in  honour  of  each  of  them,  an 
equestrian  statue,  to  which  he  added  his  own.  These  statues  were  set 
up  in  Dium,  a  city  of  Macedonia.  Metellus  caused  them  to  be  transported 
to  Rome,  and  adorned  his  triumph  with  them. 

Mummius  obtained  also  the  honour  of  a  triumph  ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  having  conquered  Achaia,  was  surnamed  Achaicus.  He  exhibited  a 
great  number  of  statues  and  paintings  in  his  trium))h,  which  were  after- 
wards the  ornaments  of  the  public  buildings  at  Rome,  and  of  several 
other  cities  of  Italy  ;  but  not  one  of  them  entered  the  conqueror's  own 
house. 

SECT,  v.— REFLECTION  UPON  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  GRAN- 
DEUR, DECLENSION,  AND  RUIN  OF  GREECE. 

After  having  seen  the  final  ruin  of  Greece,  which  has  supplied  us 
through  a  series  of  so  many  ages  with  such  fine  examples  of  heroic 
virtues  and  memorable  events,  we  may  be  permitted  to  retrace  our  steps, 
and  consider  succinctly,  and  at  one  view,  its  rise,  progress,  and  declen- 
sion.    The  whole  time  of  its  duration  may  be  divided  into  four  ages. 

THE    FIRST    AND    SECOND    AGES    OF    GREECE. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  ancient  origin  of  the  Greeks,  nor  the  fabu- 
lous times  before  the  Trojan  war  ;  which  makes  the  first  age,  and  con- 
stitute, if  I  may  so  say,  the  infancy  of  Greece.  The  second  age,  which 
extends  from  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the  reign  of  Darius  I.  king  of  Persia, 
was  in  a  manner  its  youth,  in  which  it  formed,  fortified,  and  prepared 
itself  for  those  great  things  which  it  was  afterwards  to  perform  ;  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  that  power  and  glory,  which  at  length  rose  so 
high,  and  became  the  admiration  of  all  future  ages. 

The  Greeks,  as  Monsieur  Bossuet  observes,*  whose  mental  faculties 
were  naturally  vigorous,  had  been  cultivated  by  kings  and  colonies  which 
came  from  Egypt,  who,  settling  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  spread, 
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wherever  they  oanie,  the  excellent  polity  of  the  Egyptians,  It  was  from 
them  they  learned  the  exercises  of  the  body  ;  wrestling,  tlie  horse,  foot, 
and  chariot  races,  and  the  other  combats,  which  they  carried  to  their 
highest  perfection,  by  means  of  the  glorious  crowns  given  to  the  victors 
in  the  Olympic  games.  But  the  best  thing  taught  them  by  the  Egyptians, 
was  to  be  docile  and  obedient,  and  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  guided  by 
laws  for  the  good  of  the  public.  They  were  not  private  persons,  who 
regard  nothing  but  their  own  interests  and  concerns,  and  have  no  sense 
of  the  calamities  of  the  state,  but  as  they  suffer  tliemselves,  or  as  the 
repose  of  their  own  family  is  involved  in  them  :  the  Greeks  were  taught 
to  consider  themselves  and  their  families  as  i)art  of  a  greater  body,  which 
was  that  of  the  state.  The  fathers  brought  up  their  children  in  this 
opinion;  and  the  children  were  taught  from  their  cradle  to  look  upon 
theircountry  as  tlieir  common  mother,  to  whom  they  more  strictly  ap- 
pertained than  to  their  parents. 

The  Greeks,  disciplined  thus  by  degrees,  believed  they  were  capable 
of  governing  for  themselves  ;  and  most  of  the  cities  formed  themselves 
into  republics,  under  different  forms  of  government,  which  had  all  of 
them  liberty  for  their  vital  principle  :  but  that  liberty  was  wise,  reason- 
able, and  subservient  to  the  laws.  The  advantage  of  this  government 
was,  that  the  citizens  loved  tlieir  country  the  better  from  transacting 
their  affairs  in  common,  aid  from  being  all  equally  capable  of  attaining 
to  its  honours  and  dignities.  Besides  this,  the  condition  of  private  per- 
sons, to  which  all  returned  when  they  quitted  their  office,  prevented  them 
from  abusing  an  authority,  of  which  they  might  soon  be  deprived; 
whereas,  power  often  becomes  haughty,  unjust,  and  oppressive,  when 
under  no  restraints,  and  when  it  is  to  have  a  long  or  continual  duration. 
The  love  of  labour  removed  the  vices  and  passions  which  generally  occa- 
sion the  ruin  of  states.  They  led  a  laborious  and  busy  life,  intent  upon 
the  cultivation  of  their  lands  and  of  the  arts,  and  not  excluding  the  hus- 
bandman nor  the  artificer  from  the  first  dignities  of  the  state ;  preserving 
between  all  the  citizens  and  members  of  the  state  a  great  equality,  void 
of  pomp,  luxury,  or  ostentation.  He  who  had  commanded  the  array  for 
one  year,  fought  the  next  in  the  rank  of  a  private  officer,  and  was  not 
ashamed  of  tiie  most  common  functions  in  the  armies  eitlier  by  land  or 
sea.  The  reigning  characteristic  in  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  was  a  par- 
ticular affection  for  poverty,  a  mediocrity  of  fortune,  simplicity  in  build- 
ings, furniture,  dress,  equipage,  donu'Stics  and  table.  It  is  surprising  to 
consider  the  small  recompense  with  which  they  were  satisfied  for  their 
application  in  public  employments,  and  for  the  services  which  they  had 
rendered  the  state. 

What  might  not  be  expected  from  a  people  formed  in  this  manner, 
educated  and  nurtured  in  these  principles,  and  imbued  from  their  earliest 
infancy  with  maxims  so  proper  to  exalt  the  soul,  and  to  inspire  it  with 
great  and  noble  sentiments?  The  effects  exceeded  every  idea  and  every 
hope  that  could  possibly  have  been  conceived  of  them. 

THE    THIRD    AGE    OF    GREECE. 

We  now  come  to  the  glorious  times  of  Greece,  which  have  been,  and 
will  for  ever  be,  the  admiration  of  all  ages.  The  merit  and  virtue  of  the 
Greeks,  shut  up   withir.  the  compass  of  their  cities,  had  hitherto  but 
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faintly  dawned,  and  shown  with  but  a  feeble  ray.  To  produce  and  place 
them  ID  their  full  light,  some  great  and  important  occasion  was  necessary, 
wherein  Greece,  attacked  by  a  formidable  enemy,  and  exposed  to  extreme 
dangers,  was  compelled  in  some  measure  to  quit  her  home,  and  to  show 
herself  abroad  in  her  true  character  in  open  day.  And  this  was  supplied 
by  the  Persians  in  their  invasions  of  Greece,  first  under  Darius,  and 
afterwards  undef  Xerxes.  All  Asia,  armed  with  the  whole  force  of  the 
East,  overflowed  on  a  sudden,  like  an  impetuous  torrent,  and  came  pour- 
ing with  innumerable  troops,  both  by  sea  and  land,  against  a  little  spot 
of  Greece,  which  seemed  under  the  necessity  of  being  entirely  swallowed 
up  and  overwhelmed  at  the  first  shock.  Two  small  cities,  however, 
Sparta  and  Athens,  not  only  resist  those  formidable  armies,  but  attack, 
defeat,  pursue,  and  destroy  the  greatest  part  of  them.  Let  the  reader 
call  to  mind  (for  the  recollection  of  them  is  all  I  have  here  in  view)  the 
prodigies  of  valour  and  fortitude  which  shone  forth  at  that  time,  and 
continued  to  do  so  long  after  on  like  occasions. 

To  what  were  the  Greeks  indebted  for  such  astonishing  successes,  so 
much  above  all  probability,  unless  to  the  principles  I  have  mentioned, 
which  were  profoundly  engraven  in  their  hearts  by  education,  example, 
aud  practice  ;  and  were  become  by  long  habit  a  second  nature  in  them? 
Those  principles,  we  cannot  repeat  it  too  often,  were  the  love  of  poverty, 
contempt  of  riches,  disregard  of  self-interest,  attachment  to  the  public 
good,  desire  of  glory,  love  of  their  country  ;  but,  above  all,  such  a  zeal 
for  liberty,  as  no  danger  was  capable  of  intimidating;  and  such  an 
irreconcileable  abhorence  for  every  one  who  in  the  slightest  degree 
attempted  to  encroach  upon  it,  as  united  their  counsels,  and  put  an  end  to 
all  dissention  and  discord  in  a  moment.  There  was  some  difference  be- 
tween the  republics  as  to  authority  and  power,  but  none  in  regard  to 
liberty:  on  that  side  they  were  perfectly  equal.  The  states  of  ancient 
Greece  were  exempt  from  that  ambition  which  occasions  so  many  wars 
in  monarchies:  and  had  no  thoughts  of  aggrandizing  themselves,  or  of 
making  couquests,  at  the  expense  of  each  other.  They  confined  them- 
selves to  the  cultivation,  improvement,  and  defence  of  their  own  terri- 
tories, but  did  not  endeavour  to  usurp  any  thing  from  their  neighbours. 
The  weaker  cities  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  their  domain,  did  not 
apprehend  invasion  from  tiie  more  powerful.  This  occasioned  such  a 
multitude  of  cities,  republics,  and  states  of  Greece,  which  subsisted  to 
the  latest  times  in  a  perfect  independence,  retaining  their  own  forms  of 
government,  with  the  laws,  customs,  and  usages,  derived  from  their 
forefathers. 

When  we  examine  with  some  attention  the  conduct  of  these  people, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  their  assemblies,  deliberations,  and  motives 
for  the  resolutions  they  take,  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  wisdom 
of  their  government ;  and  we  are  tempted  to  ask  ourselves,  from  whence 
could  arise  this  greatness  of  soul  in  the  burghers  of  Sparta  ami  Athens  ; 
whence  these  noble  sentiments,  this  consummate  wisdom  in  politics,  this 
profound  and  universal  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war  ;  whether  as  relating 
to  thp  invention  and  construction  of  machines  for  the  attack  and  defence 
of  places,  or  to  the  drawing  up  of  an  army  in  battle,  and  disposing  all 
its  movements;  and  lastly,  that  supreme  ability  in  maritime  affairs, 
which   al.vays  rendered    their   fleets   victorious,    which    so    gloriously 
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acquired  them  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  obliged  the  PersiaM  to 
renounce  it  for  ever  by  a  solemn  treaty  ?  We  see  here  a  remarkable 
diflFerence  between  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  latter  immediately 
after  their  conquests,  suffered  tiiemselves  to  be  corrupted  by  pride  and 
luxury.  After  Antiochus  had  submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke,  Asia,  sub- 
dued by  tlieir  victorious  arms,  conquered  in  turn  its  conquerors  by  its 
riches  and  voluptuousness  ;  and  that  change  of  manners  was  very  sudden 
and  rapid,  especially  after  Carthage,  the  haughty  rival  of  Rome  was 
destroyed.  It  was  not  so  with  the  Greeks.  Nothing  was  more  bril- 
liant than  the  victories  they  had  gained  over  the  Persians;  nothing  more 
soothing  than  the  glory  they  had  acquired  by  their  great  and  illustrious 
exploits.  After  that  so  glorious  sera,  the  Greeks  still  persevered  for  a 
long  lime  in  the  same  love  of  simplicity,  frugality,  and  poverty ;  the 
same  aversion  to  pomp  and  luxury ;  the  same  zeal  and  ardour  for  the 
defence  of  their  liberty,  and  the  preservation  of  their  ancient  manners. 
It  is  well  known  how  much  the  islands  and  provinces  of  Asia  Minor, 
over  which  the  Greeks  so  often  triumphed,  were  abandoned  to  effeminate 
pleasures  and  luxury  :  they,  however,  never  suffered  themselves  to  be 
affected  by  that  contagious  softness,  and  constantly  preserved  themselves 
from  the  vices  of  the  conquered  people.  It  is  true,  they  did  not  make 
those  countries  provinces;  but  mere  intercourse  and  example  alone  might 
have  proved  very  dani^erous  to  them. 

The  introduction  of  gold  and  silver  into  Sparta,  from  whence  they  had 
till  that  time  been  banished  under  severe  penalties,  did  not  happen  till 
about  fourscore  years  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  the  ancient  simpli- 
city of  manners  subsisted  very  long  afterwards,  notwithstanding  that 
violation  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  As  much  may  be  said  of  the  rest  of 
Greece  ;  which  did  not  grow  weak  and  degenerate,  but  slowly  and  by 
d  grees.     This  is  what  remains  for  us  to  show. 

THE    FOURTH    AGE    OF    GREECE. 

The  principal  caupe  of  the  weakening  and  declension  of  the  Greeks 
was  the  disunion  which  rose  up  amongst  themselves.  The  Persians,  who 
had  found  them  invincible  on  the  side  of  arms,  as  long  as  their  union 
subsisted,  applied  their  wiiole  attention  and  policy  in  sowing  the  seeds 
of  discord  amongst  them.  For  that  purpose  they  employed  their  gold 
and  silver,  wliich  succeeded  much  better  than  their  steel  and  arms  had 
done  before.  The  (ireeks,  covertly  attacked  in  this  manner  by  bribes 
secretly  conveyed  into  the  hands  of  those  who  had  the  greatest  share  in 
their  government,  were  divided  by  domestic  jealousies,  and  turned 
against  themselves  those  victorious  arras  which  had  rendered  them  supe- 
rior to  their  enemies. 

Their  decline  of  power  from  these  causes  enabled  Philip  and  Alexander 
to  subject  them.  Those  princes,  to  accustom  them  to  servitude  by  gentle 
degrees,  assumed  as  a  pretext  the  design  of  avenging  them  upon  their 
ancient  enemies.  The  Greeks  fell  blindly  into  that  gross  snare,  which 
gave  the  mortal  blow  to  iheir  liberty.  Tlie  avengers  became  more  fatal 
to  them  than  their  enemies.  The  yoke  iuiposed  on  them  by  the  hands 
which  had  conquered  the  universe  could  never  be  removed  ;  those  little 
slates  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  shake  it  off.  Greece,  from  time 
to  time,  animated  by  the  remembrance  of  its  ancient  glory,  rovited  fKom. 
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its  lethargy,  and  make  sotnt  attemps  to  reinstate  itself  in  its  ancient  con- 
dition :  but  those  were  the  efforts  of  expirinjf  liberty,  ill  concerted,  and 
ill  snstained,  and  tended  only  to  augment  its  slavery  ;  because  the  pro- 
tectors, whom  it  called  in  to  its  aid,  soon  made  themselves  its  masters. 
So  that  ail  it  did  was  to  change  its  fetters  and  to  make  them  the  heavier. 
The  Romans  at  length  totally  subjected  it ;  but  it  was  by  degrees,  and 
with  abundance  of  artifice.  As  they  continually  pushed  on  their  conquests 
from  province  to  province,  they  perceived  that  they  should  find  a  barrier 
'o  their  ambitious  projects  in  Macedonia,  formidable  by  its  neighbour- 
hood, advantageous  situation,  reputation  in  arras,  and  very  powerful  in 
itself,  and  by  its  allies.  The  Romans  artfully  applied  to  the  small  states 
of  Greece,  from  whom  they  had  less  to  fear,  and  endeavoured  to  gain 
them  by  the  attractive  charms  of  liberty,  which  was  their  darling  passion, 
and  of  which  they  know  how  to  awaken  in  them  their  ancient  ideas.  After 
liaving,  with  great  address,  made  use  of  the  Greeks  to  reduce  ani  destroy 
the  Macedonian  power,  ihey  subjected  all  those  states  one  after  another, 
under  various  pretexts.  Greece  was  thus  swallowed  up  at  last  in  the 
Roman  empire,  and  became  a  province  of  it  under  the  name  of  Achaia. 

It  did  not  lose  with  its  power  that  ardent  passion  for  liberty  which  was 
its  peculiar  characteristic.  The  Romans,  when  they  reduced  it  into  a 
jirovince,  reserved  to  the  people  almost  all  their  privileges  ;  and  Sylla, 
who  punished  them  so  cruelly  sixty  years  after,  for  having  favoured  the 
arms  of  Mithridates,  did  not  abridge  those  of  their  liberty  who  escaped 
his  vengeance.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Italy,  the  Athenians  were  seen  to 
espouse  with  warmth  the  party  of  Pompey,  who  fought  for  the  republic. 
Julius  Cfflsar  revenged  himself  upon  them  no  otherwise  than  dy  declaring, 
that  he  pardoned  them  out  of  consideration  for  their  ancestors.  But,  after 
Caesar  was  killed,  their  inclination  for  liberty  made  them  forget  his  clem- 
ency. They  erected  statues  to  Brutus  and  Cassias  near  those  of  Ilarmodins 
and  Aristogiton,  the  ancient  deliverers  of  Athens,  and  did  not  take  them 
down  till  solicited  by  Antony,  when  become  their  friend,  benefactor,  and 
magistrate.  After  having  been  deprived  of  their  ancient  power,  they 
still  retained  another  sovereignty,  which  the  Romans  could  not  take  from 
them,  and  to  which  themselves  were  obliged  to  pay  homage.  Athens 
continued  always  the  metropolis  of  the  sciences,  the  school  of  polite  arts, 
and  the  centre  and  standard  of  refined  taste  in  all  the  productions  of  the 
mind.  Several  cities,  as  ByzantiuHi,  Csesara,  Alexandria,  Ephesus,  and 
Rhodes,  shared  that  glory  with  Athens,  and  after  her  example  opened 
schools  which  became  very  famous.  Rome,  haughty  as  she  was,  acknow- 
ledged this  glorious  empire.  She  sent  her  most  illustrious  citizens  to  be 
finished  and  refined  in  Greece.  They  were  instructed  there  in  all  the 
parts  of  sound  philosophy,  the  knowledge  of  mathematics,  the  science  of 
natural  philosophy,  the  rules  of  moral  duties,  the  art  of  reasoning  with 
justice  and  method  :  all  the  treasures  of  eloquence  were  imbibed  there, 
and  the  method  taught  of  treating  the  greatest  subjects  with  propriety^ 
force,  elegance,  and  perspicuity. 

A  Cicero,  already  the  admiration  of  the  bar,  conceived  he  wanted  some- 
thing, and  did  not  blush  to  become  the  disciple  of  the  greatmasters  whom 
Greece  then  produced.  Pompey,  in  the  midst  of  his  glorious  conquests^ 
did  not  think  it  a  dishonour  in  passing  through  Rhodes,  to  hear  the  cele- 
brated philosophers  who  taught  there  with  gr^at  reputation,  and  to  make 
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himself  in  gome  measure  their  disciple.  Nothing  shows  better  the  respect 
retained  for  the  ancient  reputation  of  Greece,  than  a  letter  of  Pliny  the 
younger.*  He  writes  in  this  manner  to  Maxiraus,  who  was  appointed 
governor  of  that  province  by  Trajan  :  'Call  to  mind,  my  dear  Maximus, 
that  you  are  going  into  Achaia,  the  true  Greece  ;  the  same  Greece  where 
learning  and  the  polite  arts  had  their  birth  ;  where  even  agriculture  was 
invented,  according  to  the  common  opinion.  Remember,  that  you  are  sent 
to  govern  free  cities  and  free  men,  if  ever  any  such  there  were  ;  who  by 
their  virtues,  actions,  alliances,  treaties,  and  religion,  have  known  how 
to  preserve  the  liberty  they  received  from  nature.  Revere  the  gods, 
their  founders  ;  respect  their  heroes,  the  ancient  glory  of  their  nation, 
and  the  sacred  antiquity  of  their  cities  ;  the  dignity,  great  exploits,  and 
even  fables  and  vanity  of  that  people.  Remember,  it  is  from  those 
sources  that  we  have  derived  our  code  of  equity ;  that  we  did  not  impose 
our  laws  upon  them,  after  we  had  conquered  them,  but  that  they  gave  us 
theirs  at  our  request,  before  they  were  acquainted  with  the  power  of  our 
arms.  In  a  word,  it  is  to  Athens  you  are  going  ;  it  is  at  Lacedaeraonyou 
are  to  command.  It  would  be  inhuman  and  barbarous  to  deprive  them 
of  that  faint  image,  that  siiadow  which  they  retain  of  their  ancient 
liberty.' 

Whilst  the  Roman  empire  was  declining,  that  empire  of  genius,  of  the 
mind,  always  supported  itself,  without  participating  in  the  revolutions  of 
the  other.  Greece  was  resorted  to  for  education  and  improvement  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  those  great 
lights  of  the  church,  St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  John  Chry- 
sostom,  went  to  Athens,  to  imbibe,  as  at  their  source,  all  the  profane 
sciences.  The  emperors  themselve3,t  who  could  not  go  to  Greece, 
brought  Greece  in  a  manner  home  to  them,  by  receiving  the  most  cele- 
brated philosophers  into  their  palaces,  in  order  to  intrust  them  with  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  to  improve  themselves  by  their  instruc- 
tions. Marcus  Aurelius,  even  whilst  he  was  emperor,  went  to  hear  the 
philosophers  ApoUonius  and  Sextus,  and  to  take  lessons  from  them  as  a 
common  disciple. 

By  a  new  kind  of  victory,  unknown  before,  Greece  had  imposed  its 
laws  on  Egypt  and  the  whole  East,  from  whence  she  had  expelled  bar- 
barism, and  introduced  a  taste  for  the  arts  and  sciences  in  its  room  • 
obliging,  by  a  kind  of  right  of  conquest,  all  those  nations  to  receive  her 
language  and  adopt  her  customs:  a  testimonial  highly  for  the  glory  of  a 
people,  and  whicli  argues  a  much  more  illustrious  superiority  than  that 
which  is  not  founded  on  merit,  but  solely  upon  the  force  of  arms.  Plu- 
tarch observes  somewhere,  that  no  Greek  ever  thought  of  learning  Latin, 
and  that  a  Roman  who  did  not  understand  Greek  was  in  no  great  esti- 
mation. 

ARTICLE  HI. 

It  migh  be  expect/ d,  that  after  the  subjection  of  Macedonia  and 
Greece  to  the  Ramant,  our  history,  confined  for  the  fnture  to  two  prin- 
cipal kingdoms,  those  of  Egypt  and  Syria  should  become  more  clear  and 

*  Lib.  viii.  ep.  24. 
t  Titus,  Antoninus,  M.  AureWus,  Lucious  Vtrus,  &c. 
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intelligible  than  ever,  I  am,  however,  obliged  to  own,  that  it  will  be 
more  obscure  and  perplexed  than  it  has  been  hitherto,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  in  which  several  kings  not  only  succeed 
one  another  in  a  short  space,  but  sometimes  reign  jointly,  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four,  which  occasions  a  confusion 
difficult  to  unravel,  and  from  which  I  find  it  hard  to  extricate  myself. 
This  induces  me  to  prefix  in  this  place  the  names,  succession,  and  dura- 
tion of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  This  short  chrono- 
logical abridgement  may  contribute  to  cast  some  light  upon  fact*  which 
are  exceedingly  complex,  and  serve  as  a  clue  to  guide  the  reader  in  a 
kind  of  labyrinth,  where  the  most  clear-sighted  will  liave  occasion  for 
assistance.  It  enlarges  the  work  a  little,  but  it  may  be  passed  over  or 
be  referred  to  only  when  it  is  neccessary  to  be  set  right;  I  insert  it  here 
only  with  that  view.  This  third  article  contains  the  space  of  a  hundred 
years  for  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  from  the  twentieth  year  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  to  the  expulsion  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  from  the  throne  ;  that 
is,  from  the  year  of  the  world  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
five  to  the  year  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-six. 

As  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  the  same  article  contains  also  almost  the 
space  of  a  hundred  years  from  Antiochus  Eupator  to  Antiochus  Asiaticus, 
under  whom  Syria  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  that  is, 
from  the  year  of  the  world  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  to  the 
year  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 


SECT.  I.— A  CHRONOLOGICAL  ABRIDGEMENT  OF  THE 
HISTORY  IN  THE  THIRD  ARTICLE. 


A.M.  KINGS    OF    KGVPT. 

3S24  Ptolemy  Philometor. — He 
reigned  something  more  than 
thirty-four  years.  This  arti- 
cle contains  only  the  fourteen 
latter  years  of  his  reign. 

Differences  between  Philo- 
metor and  his  younger  brother 
Euergetes,  or  Physcon. 

3859.  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
otherwise  called  Physcon, 
brother  of  Philometor,  as- 
cends the  throne,  and  marries 
Cleopatra,  Philometor's  wife. 

Of  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  who 
are  mentioned. 

KINGS    OP    SYRIA. 

3(M<0.  Antiochus  Eupator, 
aged  nine  years,  succeeds  his 
father  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
He  reigns  only  two  years. 

391^.  Demetrius  Sotbr,  son  of 
SeieucKs  Philopator,  having 
ttscaped  from  Rome,  aseends 


A.M. 
3851. 


8854. 


3859. 
3860. 


3861. 
3863. 


Bala,  under  the  name  of 
Alexander,  giving  himself 
out  for  the  son  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  seizes  the  throne 
of  Syria.  He  is  supported 
by  the  Romans. 

Demetrius  is  killed  in  a 
battle.  He  had  reigned  twelve 
years. 

Alexander  Bala.  He 
reigns  almost  five  years.  Pto- 
lemy Philometor  declares 
against  him  in  favour  of  De- 
metrius Nicator,  son  of  De- 
metrius Soter. 

Demetrius  Nicator. 

Antiochus  Theos,  son  of 
Bala,  supported  by  Tryphon, 
seizes  part  of  the  kingdom. 

DioDOTUs  Tryphon,  after 
having  got  rid  of  his  pupil 
Antiochus,  ascends  the  throne 

Demetrius  marches  against 
the  Parthians,  who  take  him 
prisoner  and  confine  him.  He 
had  re5goecl  itfevea  ytsfa. 
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3974.  Physcon  expels  Cleopatra 
Ms  wife,  and  marries  her 
Ja.ughter,  named  also  Cleo- 
patra. Tie  is  compelled  to  3897. 
fly.  The  Alexandrians  re- 
store the  so\ernmeni  to  Cleo- 
patra his  first  wife. 

3677.       Physcon     re-ascends     the 

throne.  3903. 

3882.  Physcon  gives  his  daughter 
Trvphena  to  Grypus. 

3867."  Death  of  Physcon.  He  had 
reigned  twenty-nine  years. 

KINGS    OF    SYRIA. 

3890. 
3864.  Antiochus  Sidetes,  bro- 
ther of  Demetrius,  after  hav- 
ing overthrown  Tryphon,  and 
put  him  to  death,  is  declared  3891. 
king.  Cleopatra,  Demetrius's 
wife,  marries  him. 

3873.  Antiochus  Sidetes  marches 
against  the  Parthians. 

3874.  The   Parthians   send  back    3892. 
Demetrius  into  Syria.     Anti- 
ochus is  slain. 

Demetrius  Nicator    reigns    3893. 
again  in  Syria. 
3977.       Alexander  Zebina,  sup- 
ported   by    Physcon,    expels 
Demetrius   from  the  throne, 
who  is  killed  soon  after.  3903. 

Demetrius  is  killed  by  Ze- 
bina. 

Cleopatra,  wife  of  Deme-    3907. 
trius,  retains  part  of  the  king- 
dom after  his  death. 

3880.  Seleucds  V.  eldest  son  of 
Demetrius,  is  declared   king,    3910. 
and  soon  after  killed  by  Cleo- 
patra. 

3881.  Antiochus  Grypus,  his 
younger  brother,  is  placed  on 
the  throne  by  Cleopatra. 

3882.  Zebina    is    overcome     by    3915. 
Grypus,  and  dies  soon  after. 

3884.       Cleopatra  designs  to  poison    3916. 
Grypus,  and  is  poisoned  her- 
self. 

KINGS    OF    EGYPT. 

3887.      Ptolemy   Lathyrus,   or 

SoTER,  succeeds  Physcon.        3911. 

Cleopatra,  his  mother,  o- 
bliges  him  to  repudiate  Cleo- 
patra his  eldest  sister,  and 
marry   Selene   his   youagebt 

S\S\€T. 


Cleopatra  gives  the  king- 
dom of  Cyprus  to  Alexander 
her  youngest  son. 

Cleopatra  expels  Lathyrus 
from  Egypt:  he  had  reigned 
ten  years.  She  sets  his  young- 
er brother  Alexander  upon 
the  throne. 

She  takes  her  daughter 
Selene,  whom  she  had  taken 
from  Lathyrus,  in  marriage 
to  Antiochus  Grypus. 

kings  of  syria. 

Antiochus  the  Cyzice- 
NiAN,  son  of  Cleopatra,  and 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  takes  arms 
against  Grypus. 

Cleopatra,  whom  Lathyrus 
had  been  obliged  to  repudiate 
marries  the  Cyzicenian.  She 
is  killed  by  the  order  of  Try- 
phena  wife  of  Grypus. 

The  Cyzicenian  gains  a 
victory  over  Grypus,  and 
drives  him  out  of  Syria. 

The  two  brothers  are  re- 
conciled, and  divide  the  em- 
pire of  Syria. 

Grypus  is  reconciled  with 
his  brother  the  Cyzicenian. 

Cleopatra  gives  her  daugh- 
ter Selene  to  Antiochus  Gry- 
pus. 

Death  of  Grypus.  He  had 
reigned  twenty  seven  years. 
Seleucus,  his  son,  succeeds 
him. 

Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian 
is  overthrown,  and  put  to 
death. 

KlNiGS    OF    EGYPT. 

Alexander  kills  his  mother 
Cleopatra. 

Alexander  is  expelled  him- 
self: he  had  reigned  nineteen 
years.  He  dies  soon  after. 
Lathyrus  is  recalled. 

KINGS    OF    SYRIA. 

Antiochus  Eusebes,  son 
of  the  Cyzicenian,  causes  him- 
self to  be  declared  king. 

Eusebes  marries  Seleoe, 
widow  of  Grypus. 

Seleucus  is  overthrown  by 
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A.M. 
3912. 

3913. 
3914. 

3916. 
3918. 


3923. 


Eusebes,  and  burnt  in  Mopsu- 
estia. 

Antiochus  XI.  brother  of 
Seleucus,  and  second  son  of 
Grj  pus,  assumes  the  diadem, 
and  is  killed  by  Eusebes. 

Philip,  his  brother,  third 
son  of  Grypus,  succeeds  him. 

Demetrius  Eucheres, 
fourth  son  of  Grypus,  is  esta- 
blished upon  the  throne  at 
Damascus,  by  the  assistance 
of  Lathyrus, 

Eusebes,  overthrown  by 
Pliilip  and  Demetrius,  takes 
refuge  amongst  the  Parthians 

He  is  re-established  upon 
the  throne  by  their  means. 

Demetrius  having  been  tak- 
en by  the  Parthians,  Antio- 
chus DioNYsius,  fifth  son  of 
Grypus,  is  placed  upon  the 
throne  of  Damascus,  and  is 
killed  the  following  year. 

kings   or    EGYPT. 

Death  of  Lathyrus. 

Alexander  II.,  son  of 
Alexander  I.  under  Sylla's 
protection,  is  chosen  king. 
He  marries  Cleopatra,  other- 
wise called  Berenice,  and 
kill  her  seventeen  days  after. 
He  reigned  fifteen  years 

The  Alexandrians  expel 
Alexander. 


A.M. 

3939. 


3921. 


Ptolemy  Auletes,  bas- 
tard son  of  Lathyrus  is  placed 
upon  the  throne. 


KINCS    OF    SYRIA. 


The  Syrians,  weary  of  so 
many  divisions  and  revolu- 
tions, elect  as  king  Tiorane» 
KING  OF  Armenes.  He 
reigns  by  a  viceroy  fourteen 
years. 

3923.  Eusebes  takes  refuge  in 
Cilicia,  where  he  remains 
concealed. 

Selene,  his  wife,  retains 
part  of  Phoenicia  and  Coele- 
syria,  and  gives  her  two  sons 
a  good  education. 

3935.  Syria  being  unprovided 
with  troops,  Antiochus  Asi- 
ATicus,  son  of  Antiochus 
Eusebes,  takes  possession  of 
some  part  of  the  country, 
and  reigns  there  during  four 
years. 

Tigranes  recalls  Megadates 
his  viceroy  from  Syria,  who 
commanded  there  fourteen 
years  in  his  name. 

3939.  Pompey  deprives  Antio- 
chus Asiaticus  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  reduces  Syria  into 
a  province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. The  family  of  the 
Selcucidte  is  extinct  with 
him. 


SECT.  II.— CELEBRATED  VICTORIES  OF  JUDAS  MACCA- 
BtEUS  AGAINST  THE  GENERALS  OF  THE  KING  OF 
SYRIA,  AND  THE  KING  HIMSELF  IN  PERSON.— LONG 
DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  BROTHERS  (THE 
PTOLEMIES,  KINGS  OF  EGYPT)  TERMINATED  AT 
LENGTH  BY  A  HAPPY  PEACE. 

We  have  long  lost  sight  of  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  and  that 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt,*  which  arc,  for  the  most  part,  pretty  closely 
connected  with  each  other.  I  am  now  going  to  resume  it,  and  it  will  not 
he  interrupted  any  more. 

[A.  M.  38iO,  Ant.  J.  C.  164.]— Antiochus,  surnamed  Eupator,  aged 
only  nine  years,  succeeded  his  father,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Syria.  The  latter  at  his  death,  sent  for  Philip,  his  favourite, 
who  ha<l  been  brought  up  with  him.  He  gave  him  the  regency  of  the 
kingdom  during  his  son's  minority,  and  put  his  crown,  signet  and  all 

•  The  last  mention  made  of  it  is  Howards  the  end  of  Book  XVIII. 
Article  II.  Sect.  ii.  and  ill. 
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other  marks  of  the  royal  dignity,  into  his  hands  ;  recoiBinending  to  him, 
above  all  things,  to  employ  his  whole  care  in  educating  his  son  in  such  a 
manner  as  was  most  proper  to  instruct  him  in  the  art  of  reigning.  Philip, 
on  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  found  that  another  had  already  usurped  the 
employment  which  the  late  kini?  had  confided  to  him.  Lysias,  upon  the 
first  advice  of  the  death  of  Epiphanes,  had  placed  his  son  Antiochus 
upon  the  throne,  whose  governor  he  was,  and  had  taken  upon  himself, 
with  the  guardianship  of  the  young  prince,  the  reins  of  government, 
without  any  regard  to  the  kinir's  regulation  at  his  death.  Philip  knew 
well  that  he  was  not  at  that  time  in  a  condition  to  dispute  it  with  him, 
and  re'ired  into  E^ypt,  in  hopes  of  finding  at  that  court  the  assistance 
he  wanted  to  instate  him  in  his  riglit.  and  to  expel  the  usurper. 

Much  about  the  same  time,  Ptolemy  IMacron,  governor  of  Coele-syria 
and  Palestine,  from  an  em  my,  which,  till  then  he  had  been  to  the  Jews, 
became  on  a  sudden  their  friend;  n)oved  as  the  Scripture  says,  with  the 
flagrant  injustice  whicii  had  been  committed  towards  them.  He  put  a 
stop  to  the  rigour  of  the  persecution  against  them,  and  employed  his 
whole  influence  to  obtain  a  peace  for  them.  By  this  conduct  he  gave  his 
enemies  occasion  to  injure  him.  They  prejudiced  the  king  against  him,, 
by  representing  him  perpetually  as  a  traitor;  because  he  had  in  reality 
betrayed  the  interests  of  his  first  master,  Ptolemy  Philometor,  king  of 
Egypt,  who  had  intrusted  him  with  the  government  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  and  had  given  up  that  island  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  upon 
entering  into  his  service.  For  how  advantageous  soever  the  treason 
might  be,  the  traitor,  as  is  usual,  was  hated.  At  length  they  so  far  suc- 
ceeded by  their  clamours  and  cabals,  that  he  was  deprived  of  his^ 
government,  which  was  given  to  Lysias  ;  no  other  post  or  pension  being 
conferred  on  him  to  support  his  dignity.  He  had  not  strength  of  mind 
enougli  to  bear  his  downfall,  and  poisoned  himself;  an  end  he  well  de- 
served for  his  treason,  and  tlie  share  which  he  had  taken  in  the  cruel 
persecution  of  the  Jews. 

Judas  Maccabaeus*,  in  the  mean  time,  was  signalizing  his  valour  by 
several  considerable  victories  over  the  enemies  of  the  people  of  God, 
who  continually  waged  an  implacable  war  against  him.  The  little  time 
that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  survived  the  favourable  inclinations  he  had 
expressed  for  the  Jews,  would  not  admit  him  to  revoke  in  form  his  de- 
cree for  obliging  them  to  change  their  religion.  The  court  of  Syria, 
which  always  considered  the  Jews  as  rebels  desirous  of  throwing  off  its 
yoke,  and  was  greatly  interested  in  making  a  nation  so  powerful,  and  so 
near  a  neighbour,  submit  to  it,  had  no  regard  to  some  transient  demon- 
strations of  the  the  dying  prince's  favour  to  them.  They  always  per- 
sisted in  the  same  principles  of  policy,  and  continued  to  look  upon  that 
nation  as  an  enemy,  whose  sole  view  was  to  shake  off  their  chains,  and 
to  support  themselves  in  liberty  of  conscience  with  regard  to  religion. 
Such  were  the  dispositions  of  Syria  towards  the  Jews. 

[A.  M.  3S4.I.  Ant.  J.  C.  163.]— Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator, 
who,  since  the  year  in  which  his  father  died,  had  remained  a  hostage  at 
Rome,  was  in  his  twenty-third  year,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  death 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  the  accession  of  his  son  Eupator  to  the 

*  1  MacMb.  V.  1— 68.    ?  Maccab.  x.  14 — 38. 
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crown,  which  he  pretended  to  be  his  right,  as  the  son  of  Epiphanes's 
eldest  brother.  lie  proposed  to  the  senate  his  re-establishment  upon  his 
father's  throne;  and  to  engage  them  in  it,  he  represented  that,  having 
been  bred  up  at  Rome,  he  should  always  regard  it  as  his  native  country, 
the  senators  as  his  fathers,  and  their  sons  as  his  brothers.  The  senate 
had  more  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  republic  tlian  the  right  of  Deme- 
trius, and  tViouglit  it  mon  advauiageous  for  tlie  Romans  that  there  should 
be  a  king  in  liis  minority  upon  the  throne  of  Syria,  than  a  prince  like 
Demetrius,  who  might  at  length  become  formidable  to  them.  They 
therefore  made  a  decree  to  confirm  Eupator,  and  sent  Cn.  Octavius, 
Sp.  Lucretius,  and  L.  Aurelius,  willi  the  character  of  ambassadors,  into 
Syria,  to  regulate  all  things  conformably  to  the  treaty  made  with  Antio- 
chus  the  Great.  Their  design  was  to  weaken  the  power  of  that  kingdom 
by  every  possible  method.  The  same  ambassadors  had  instructions  to 
accommodate,  if  possible,  the  diflFerences  between  the  two  kings  of  Egypt. 
Lysias,  territied  by  the  victories  of  Judas  Maccabieus,  formed  an  army 
of  fourscore  thousand  foot,  and  took  with  hira  all  the  cavalry  of  the 
kingdom,  with  fourscore  elephants :  at  the  head  of  all  these  forces  he 
marciied  into  Judaea,  with  the  resolution  to  settle  in  Jerusalem,  as  inha- 
bitants, fonigners  that  worshipped  idols.  He  opened  the  campaign  with 
the  siege  of  Bethsura,  a  fortress  between  Idumsea  and  Jerusalem.  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  and  the  whole  people  besought  the  Lord,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  to  send  his  angel  for  the  preservation  of  Israel.  Full  of  confidence 
in  God,  they  took  the  field.  When  tliey  marched  all  together,  with  as- 
sured courage,  out  of  Jerusalem,  there  appeared  a  horseman  marching 
before  them.*  He  was  clothed  in  a  white  habit,  with  armour  of  gold, 
and  he  held  a  lance  in  his  hand.  That  sight  filled  them  with  new  ardour. 
They  threw  themselves  upon  the  enemy  like  lions,  killed  twelve  thousand 
six  hundred  men,  and  obliged  the  rest  to  fly,  most  of  them  wounded  and 
without  arms. 

After  this  check,  Lysias,  weary  of  so  unsuccessful  a  war,  and,  as  the 
Scripture  says,  '  believing  the  Jews  invincible  when  supported  by  the 
aid  of  the  Almighty  God,'  made  a  treaty  with  Judas  and  the  Jewish 
nation,  which  Antiochus  ratified.  One  of  the  articles  of  peace  was,  that 
the  decree  of  Antiochus  Ephiphanes,  which  obliged  the  Jews  to  conform 
to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  should  be  revoked  and  cancelled,  and  that 
they  should  be  at  liberty  to  live  in  all  places  according  to  their  own  laws. 

This  peace  was  of  no  long  duration.  Tiie  neighliouring  people  were 
too  much  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  to  leave  them  long  in  repose.  Judas 
OTcrcame  them  in  many  battles.  Timotheus,  one  of  the  king's  generals, 
assembled  all  his  forces,  and  raised  an  army  of  a  hundred-and-twenty 
thousand  foot,  without  including  the  horse,  which  amounted  to  five-and- 
twenty  hundred.  Judas,  full  of  confidence  in  the  God  of  armies,  marched 
against  him  with  troops  very  much  inferior  as  to  number.  He  attacked 
and  defeated  him.  Timotheus  lost  thirty  thousand  men  in  this  battle, 
and  saved  himself  with  great  difficulty.  This  defeat  was  followed  by 
many  advantages  on  the  side  of  Judas,  which  proved  that  God  alone  is 
the  source  of  valour,  intrepidity,  and  success  in  war.  He  showed  this  in 
the  most  sensible  manner,  by  the  evident  and  singular  protection  which 

•  It  was  an  aogel,  perhaps  St.  Michael,  the  protector  of  the  penple 
o/  G»d. 
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he  gave  to  a  people,  of  whom  he  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  guide  and 
director. 

A  new  army  was  raised  of  a  hundred  thousand  foot  with  twenty  thou- 
sand horse,  two-and-lhirty  elephants,  and  three  hundred  chariots  of  war. 
The  king  in  person,  with  Lysias  the  regent  of  the  kingdom,  put  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  it,  and  entered  Judaea.  Judas,  relying  upon  the 
omnipotence  of  God,  the  creator  of  the  universe,  and  having  exhorted 
his  troops  to  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  marched  and  posted 
himself  in  the  front  of  the  king's  camp.  After  liaving  given  his  troops 
for  the  word  of  battle.  Victory  is  of  God,  he  chose  the  bravest  men 
of  his  array,  and  with  them,  in  the  night  attacked  the  king's  quarters. 
They  killed  four  thousand  men,  and  retired,  after  havini,'  filled  his  whole 
camp  with  confusion  and  dismay. 

Though  the  king  knew  from  whence  the  extraordinary  valour  of  the 
Jews  came,  he  did  not  doubt  but  they  would  be  overpowered  at  length  by 
the  number  of  his  troops  and  elephants.  He  resolved,  therefore  to  come  to 
a  general  battle  witli  them.  Judas,  without  being  intimidated  by  the 
terrible  preparations  for  it,  advanced  with  his  army,  and  gave  the  king 
battle,  in  which  the  Jews  killed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy.  Eleazar, 
a  Jew,  seeing  an  elephant  larger  than  the  rest,  covered  with  the  king's 
arms,  and  believing  the  king  was  upon  it,  sacrificed  himself  to  preserve 
his  people,  and  to  acquire  a  perpetual  name.  He  forced  his  way  boldly 
to  the  elephaHt  through  the  line  of  battle,  killing  and  overthrowing  all 
who  opposed  him.  Then  placing  himself  under  the  beast's  belly,  he 
pierced  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  fell  and  crushed  him  to  death  under- 
neath it. 

Judas,  in  the  mean  time,  and  his  troops,  fought  with  extraordinary 
resolution.  But  at  length,  exiiausted  by  fatigue,  and  no  longer  able  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  enemy,  they  thought  fit  to  retire.  The  king 
followed  them,  and  besieged  the  fortress  of  Bethsura.  That  place,  after 
a  long  and  vigorous  defence,  was  obliged,  for  want  of  provisions,  to 
surrender  by  capitulation. 

From  thence  Aniiochus  marched  against  Jerusalem,  and  besieged  the 
temple.  Those  who  defended  it  were  reduced  to  the  same  extremities 
with  the  garrison  of  Bethsura,  and  would,  like  thera,  have  been  obliged 
to  surrender,  if  Providence  iiad  not  relieved  them  by  an  unforeseen  acci- 
dent. I  have  observed,  that  Philip  had  retired  into  Egypt,  in  hopes  of 
finding  assistance  there  against  Lysias.  But  the  disputes  which  had 
arisen  between  the  two  brothers,  who  reigned  jointly,  as  has  been  said 
elsewhere,  soon  undeceived  him.  Finding  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect 
from  that  quarter,  he  returned  into  the  East,  assembled  some  troops  of 
Medes  and  Persians,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  king's  absence  during 
his  expedition  against  Judaea,  he  seized  the  capital  of  the  empire.  Upon 
that  news,  Lysias  thought  it  necessary  to  make  peace  with  the  Jews, 
in  order  to  turn  his  arms  against  his  rival  in  Syria.  Peace  was  accord- 
ingly concluded  upon  very  advantageous  and  honourable  conditions. 
Antiochus  swore  to  observe  it,  and  was  admitted  to  enter  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  temple,  with  ihe  sight  of  which  he  was  so  much  terrified, 
that,  contrary  to  his  faith  given,  and  the  oath  he  had  sworn  when  rati- 
fying the  peace,  he  caused  them  to  be  demolished  before  he  set  out  for 
Syria.    The  sudden  return  of  Antiochus  drove  Philip  out  of  Antioch, 
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and  put  an  end  to  liis  short  re»ency,  and  soon  after  to  his  life.— [A.  M. 
3842.  Ant.  J.  C.  102.] — The  troubles  occasioned  by  the  divisions  be- 
tween the  two  Ptolemies,  which  we  have  just  now  mentioned,  rose  so 
high,  that  the  Roman  senate  gave  orders  to  the  ambassadors  they  had 
sent  into  Syria,  to  proceed  to  Alexandria,  and  to  use  all  their  endeavours 
to  reconcile  them.  Before  they  arrived  there,  Physcon,  the  youngest, 
surnamed  Euergetes,  had  already  expelled  his  brother  Philometor.  The 
latter  embarked  for  Italy,  and  landed  at  Brundusium.  From  whence  lie 
went  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Rome,  on  foot,  very  ill  dressed,  and  with  few 
followers,  and  demanded  of  the  senate  the  necessary  aid  for  replacing 
him  upon  the  throne. 

As  soon  as  Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  king  of  Syria,  who 
was  still  a  hostage  at  Rome,  was  apprised  of  the  unhappy  condition  to 
which  that  fugitive  prince  was  reduced,  he  caused  royal  robes  and  an 
equipage  to  be  got  ready  for  him,  that  he  might  appear  in  Rome  as  a 
king,  and  went  to  meet  him  with  all  he  had  ordered  to  be  prepared  for 
his  use.  He  found  him  twenty-six  miles,  tiiat  is,  at  nine  or  t>n  leagues' 
distance  from  Rome.  Ptolemy  expressed  great  gratitude  to  him  for  his 
goodness,  and  tlie  honour  he  did  him  ;  but  did  not  think  proper  to  accept 
his  present,  nor  permit  him  to  attend  him  the  rest  of  his  journey.  He 
finished  it  on  foot,  and  with  the  same  attendants  and  habit  he  had  worn 
till  then.  In  that  manner  he  entered  Rome,  and  took  up  his  lodging  with 
«  painter  of  Alexandria,  who  had  but  a  very  small  house.  His  design, 
by  ail  these  circumstances,  was  to  express  the  misery  to  which  he  was 
reduced,  the  better,  aud  to  move  the  compassion  of  the  Romans. 

When  the  senate  were  informed  of  his  arrival,  they  sent  to  desire  he 
would  come  to  them  ;  and  to  excuse  their  not  having  prepared  a  house 
for  liis  reception,  and  tiiat  he  had  not  been  paid  the  honours  at  his  entry 
with  whicli  it  was  the  custom  to  treat  princes  of  liis  rank  :  they  assured 
him  that  it  was  neitiier  for  want  of  consideration  for  his  person,  nor  out 
of  neglect,  but  because  his  coming  had  surprised  them,  and  had  been  kept 
«o  secret,  that  they  were  not  apprised  of  it  till  after  he  had  entered 
Rome.  Afterwards,  having  desired  him  to  quit  the  habit  he  wore,  and 
to  demand  an  audience  of  the  senate,  in  order  to  explain  in  a  full  meeting 
the  occasion  of  his  voyage,  he  was  conducted  by  some  of  the  senators  t«> 
a  house  suitable  to  his  birth  ;  and  orders  were  given  to  the  quaestors,  or 
treasurers,  to  see  him  served  and  supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  public, 
with  all  things  necessary  during  his  residence  at  Rome. 

When  they  gave  him  audience,  and  he  had  represented  his  condition 
to  the  Romans,  they  immediately  resolved  to  re-establish  him;  and  de- 
puted two  of  the  senators,  with  the  character  of  ambassadors,  to  go  with 
him  to  Alexandria,  and  cause  their  decree  to  be  put  in  execution.  They 
re-conducted  him  accordingly,  and  succeeded  in  negociating  an  accommo- 
dation between  the  two  brothers.  Lybia,  and  the  province  of  Cyrene, 
were  given  to  Physcon  ;  Philometor  had  Egypt  and  the  isle  of  Cyprus  ; 
and  each  of  them  was  declared  independent  of  the  other  in  tlie  dominions 
assigned  them.  The  treaty  and  agreement  were  confirmed  with  the  cus- 
tomary oaths  and  sacrifices. 

But  oaths  and  sacrifices  had  long  been  with  the  generality  of  princes 
no  more  than  simple  ceremonies  and  mere  forms,  by  which  they  did  n»t 
think  themselves  bound  in  the  l«ast.     AjnA  this  way  <A  thinking  is  but  too 
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common.  Soon  after,  the  youngest  of  the  two  kings,  dissatisfierl  with  the 
partition  which  had  been  made,  went  in  person  to  complain  of  it  to  the 
senate.  He  demanded  that  the  treaty  of  partition  should  be  annulled, 
and  that  he  should  be  restored  to  the  possession  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus. 
He  alleged  that  he  had  been  forced  by  the  necessity  of  the  times  to  com- 
ply with  the  former  proposals,  and  that,  even  though  Cyprus  should  be 
granted  him,  his  siiare  would  still  be  far  from  equal  to  his  brother's 
Meneth3llus,  whom  the  elder  Ptolemy  had  deputed  to  Rome,  made  it 
appear  that  Physcon  held  not  only  Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  but  his  life 
also,  from  the  goodness  of  his  brother:  that  lie  had  made  himself  so 
much  the  abhorrence  of  the  people,  by  his  violent  proceedings,  that  they 
would  have  left  him  neither  life  nor  government,  had  not  his  brother 
snatched  him  from  their  resentment,  by  making  himself  mediator  :  that 
at  the  time  he  was  preserved  from  this  danger,  he  thought  himself  too 
happy  in  reigning  over  the  region  allotted  to  him  ;  and  that  both  sides 
had  ratified  the  treaty  before  the  altar  of  the  gods,  and  sworn  to  observe 
their  agreement  with  each  other.  Quintus  and  Canuleius,  who  had  nego- 
ciated  the  accommodation  between  the  brothers,  confirmed  the  truth  of 
all  Menethylhis  advanced. 

The  senate,  seeing  that  in  fact  the  partition  was  not  equal,  artfully 
took  advantage  of  the  quarrel  between  the  two  brothers,  to  diminish  the 
strength  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  by  dividing  it,  and  granted  the  younger 
what  he  demanded.  For  such  was  then  the  policy  of  the  Romans.  It  is 
Polybius  who  makes  this  reflection.  They  made  the  quarrels  and  differ- 
ences of  princes  the  means  of  extending  and  strengthening  their  own 
power,  and  behaving  in  regard  to  them  with  so  much  address,  that  whilst 
they  acted  solely  for  their  own  interest,  the  contending  parties  were, 
however,  obliged  to  them.  As  therefore  the  great  power  of  Egypt  gave 
them  reason  to  apprehend  it  would  become  too  formidable  if  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  one  sovereign,  who  knew  how  to  use  it,  they  adjudged  the 
isle  of  Cyprus  to  Physcon.  Demetrius,  who  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 
throne  of  Syria,  and  who,  on  his  part,  was  interested  that  so  powerful 
a  prince  as  the  king  of  Egypt  should  not  continue  in  possession  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  had  supported  the  demand  of  Physcon  with  all  his  in- 
fluence. The  Romans  made  T.  Torquatus  and  Cn.  Merula  set  out  with 
the  latter,  to  put  him  in  possession  of  it. 

During  that  prince's  stay  at  Rome,  he  had  often  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  and  caused  proposals  of 
marriage  to  be  made  to  her.  But  as  she  was  the  daughter  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  and  the  widow  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  had  been  twice 
consul  and  censor,  she  rejected  his  offers,  and  believed  it  more  honour- 
able to  be  one  of  the  first  ladies  of  Rome,  than  queen  of  Lybia  with 
Physcon. 

Physcon  set  out  from  Rome  with  the  two  Roman  ambassadors.  Tl»eir 
plan  was  to  concert  an  interview  between  the  two  brothers  upon  the 
frontier,  and  by  means  of  a  negociation  to  bring  them  to  that  agreement 
which  the  senate  had  fixed.  Philometor  did  not  explain  himself  openly 
at  first.  He  spun  out  the  affair  to  as  great  a  length  as  he  could,  upon 
different  pretexts,  endeavouring  to  gain  time  and  taking  secret  measures 
against  his  brother.  At  length  he  declared  plainly,  that  he  was  resolved 
to  stand  to  the  first  treaty,  and  that  he  would  make  no  other. 
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[A.  M.  3813.  Ant.  J.  C.  161.] — The  Cyrenaeans,  in  the  mean  time,  in- 
formed of  the  ill  conduct  of  Physcon  during  the  time  he  was  in  possession 
of  the  goTernment  at  Alexandria,  conceived  so  strong  an  aversion  for 
him,  that  they  resolved  to  keep  him  out  of  their  country  by  force  of  arms. 
It  was  not  doubted  but  Philometor  had  covertly  taken  pains  to  excite 
these  disturbances.  Physcon,  who  had  been  overthrown  by  the  rebels 
in  a  battle,  having  almost  lost  all  hope,  sent  two  deputies  with  the  Ro- 
man ambassadors  on  their  return  to  Rome,  with  orders  to  lay  his  com- 
plaints against  his  brother  before  the  senate,  and  to  solicit  their  protec- 
tion. The  senate,  offended  at  Philometor's  refusal  to  evacuate  the  island 
of  Cyprus  according  to  their  decree,  declared  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  amity  and  alliance  between  him  and  the  Romans,  and  ordered  his 
ambassador  to  quit  Rome  in  five  days.  Physcon  found  means  to 
re-establish  himself  in  Cyrenaica;  but  made  himself  so  generally 
hated  by  his  subjects,  through  his  ill  conduct,  that  some  of  them 
fell  upon  him,  and  wounded  him  in  several  places,  and  left  him  for  dead 
upon  the  spot.  He  imputed  this  to  his  brother  Philometor  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  was  recovered  of  his  wounds,  undertook  again  a  voyage  to 
Rome.  He  there  made  his  complaints  against  him  to  the  senate,  showed 
the  scars  of  his  wounds,  and  accused  him  of  having  employed  the  assassins 
from  whom  he  received  them.  Though  Philometor  was  the  most  humane 
of  all  princes,  and  the  least  to  be  suspected  of  so  black  and  barbarous  an 
action,  the  senate  who  were  angry  at  his  refusal  to  submit  to  the  regu- 
lation they  had  made  in  regard  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  gave  ear  to  this 
false  accusation  with  too  much  facility.  They  carried  their  prejudice 
so  high  against  him,  that  they  would  not  so  much  as  hear  what  his  am- 
bassadors haii  to  say  in  his  defence.  Orders  were  sent  to  them  to  quit 
Rome  immediately.  Besides  which,  the  senate  appointed  five  commis- 
sioners to  conduct  Piiyscon  into  Cyprus,  and  to  put  iiim  in  possession  of 
that  island,  and  wrote  to  all  their  allies  near  it  to  aid  him  for  that  pur- 
pose with  all  their  troops. 

Physcon,  by  this  means,  with  an  army  which  seemed  to  him  sufficient 
for  the  execution  of  his  design,  landed  in  the  island.  Philometor,  who 
had  gone  thither  in  person,  defeated  him,  and  obliged  him  to  shut  him- 
self up  in  Lapilho,  where  he  was  soon  invested,  besieged,  and  at  length 
taken,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  brother  whom  he  had  so  cruelly 
injured.  Philometor's  exceeding  goodness  appeared  upon  this  occasion. 
After  all  that  Physcon  had  done  against  him,  it  was  expected  that,  as  he 
now  had  him  in  his  power,  he  would  make  him  sensible  of  his  indignation 
and  revenge.  He  forgave  him  every  thing  ;  and,  not  contented  with 
pardoning  his  faults,  he  even  restored  him  Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  and 
added  further  some  amends  in  lieu  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  That  act  of 
generosity  put  an  end  to  the  war  between  the  two  brothers.  It  was  not 
renewed  ;  and  the  Romans  were  ashamed  of  any  longer  opposing  a  prince 
of  such  extraordinary  clemency.  There  i^  no  reader  who  does  not  se- 
cretly pay  the  homage  of  esteem  and  admiration  to  so  generous  an  action. 
Such  inward  sentiments,  which  are  founded  in  nature,  and  anticipate  all 
reflections,  imply  how  great  and  noble  it  is  to  forget  and  pardon  injuries, 
and  vhat  a  meanness  of  soul  there  is  in  the  resentment  of  the  re- 
vengeful. 
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SECT.  III.— REPEATED  VICTORIES  OF  JUDAS  MACCA- 
B/EUS:  DEATH  OF  THAT  GREAT  M AN.— DEiMETRlUS  IS 
ACKNOWLEDGED  KING  BY  THE  ROMANS.— ALEXANDER 
BALV  FORMS  A  CONSPIRACY  AGAINST  HIM.— DEME- 
TRIUS IS  KILLED  IN  A  BATTLE— ALEXANDER  ESPOUS- 
ES THE  DAUGHTER  OF  PTOLEMY  PHILOMETOR— TEM- 
PLE BUILT  BY  THE  JEWS  IN  EGYPT.— DEMETRIUS, 
SON  OF  THE  FIRST  OF  THAT  NAME.  SETS  UP  illS  CLAIM 
TO  THE  THRONE  OF  SYRIA. —  ALEX ANDER  IS  DE- 
STROYED—PTOLEMY PHILOMETOR  DIES  AT  THE 
SAME  TIME. 

We  Isave  seen  that  tlie  principal  object  of  the  commissiou  of  the  three 
Romun  ambassadors,  Cn.  Oetavius,  Sp.  Lucretius,  and  L.  Aurelius,  who 
went  first  into  Egypt,  was  to  go  into  Syria,  in  order  to  regulate  the  af- 
fairs of  tliat  nution.  When  they  arrived  there,  they  found  the  king  had 
more  ships  and  elephants  than  had  been  stipulated  by  the  treaty  made 
with  Anliochus  the  Great  after  the  battle  of  Sipylus.  They  caused  the 
ships  to  be  burnt,  and  the  elephants  to  be  killed,  which  exceeded  the 
Dumber  stated  in  t  .at  treaty,  and  regulated  all  other  matters  in  such  a 
manner  as  they  thought  most  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans.  This 
treatment  seemed  insupportable,  and  exasperated  the  people  against 
them.  .V  i)erson  named  Leptines  was  so  insensed  at  it,  that  in  his  rage 
he  fell  upon  Octaviu.s*  whilst  he  was  bathing,  and  killed  him.  It  was 
suspected  that  Lysias,  the  regent  of  the  kingdom,  had  secretly  a  hand  in 
this  assassination.  Ambassadors  were  iniintvJiately  sent  to  Rome  to 
justify  the  king,  and  to  protest  that  he  had  had  no  share  in  the  actiim. 
The  senate  sent  them  back  without  giving  tliem  any  answer,  to  signify, 
by  that  silence,  their  iu'iignation  lor  the  murder  committed  upon  the 
person  of  Oetavius,  the  examination  and  punishment  of  which  they 
res-erved  to  tliemseives.  In  the  mean  time,  to  do  honour  to  his  memory, 
they  erected  a  statue  to  him  amongst  those  of  the  great  men  who  had  lost 
Iheir  lives  in  defence  of  their  country. 

Demetrius  btlitved  that  tlie  displeasure  of  the  Romans  against  Eupator 
was  a  favourable  conjuncture,  of  wtiich  it  was  proper  for  him  to  take  the 
advantage,  and  addressed  himself  a  second  time  to  the  senate,  to  obtain 
their  permission  to  return  into  Syria.  He  took  tiis  step  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  friends,  who  advised  him  to  make  his 
escape,  without  saying  any  tiling.  The  event  soon  showed  him  how 
much  they  were  in  the  right.  As  the  senate  had  still  tiie  same  motives 
of  interest  for  keeping  him  at  Rome  as  at  first,  he  received  the  same 
answer,  and  had  the  mortification  to  experience  a  second  denial.  He  had 
then  recourse  to  the  first  advice  of  his  friends  ;  and  Polybiiis  the  histo- 
rian, who  was  then  at  Rome,  was  one  of  those  who  pressed  him  with  the 
utmost  warm  to  put  it  in  e.v;ecution  with  secrecy  and  dispatch.  He  took 
his  adyice.  After  concerting  all  his  measures,  he  left  Rome  under  pre- 
tence of  a  hunting  match,  went  to  Osiia,  and  embarked  with  a  .small  train 

*  This  Oetavius  had  been  consul  some  years  before,  and  was  the  tint 
of  iiis  family  who  liad  a;taineJ  that  honour.  Cic.  Philip,  ix.  n.  i. — 
Oetavius  CcEsar.  who  became  enijieror,  so  well  known  under  the  name  of 
Augustus,  was  of  the  same  family  with  this  Oetavius,  but  of  another 
branch,  into  which  the  consular  dignity  hid  never  entered.  Sueton. 
VOL.  lit.  '-  a 
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in  a  Carthaginian  vessel  bounded  for  Tyre  that  waited  for  him.*  It  was 
three  days  before  it  was  known  at  Rome  that  he  had  stolen  away.  All 
that  tlie  Senate  could  do,  was  some  days  after  to  send  Tib.  Gracchus, 
L.  Lentulus,  and  .Ser\ilius  Glaucia,  into  Syria,  to  observe  what  eifect 
the  return  of  Demetrius  would  produce  there. 

Demetrius  having  landed  at  Tripoli  in  Syria,  a  report  spread,  that  th« 
senate  had  sent  him  to  take  possession  of  his  dominions,  and  had  resolved 
to  support  him  in  them.  Kupator  was  immediately  looked  upon  as  a  lost 
man,  and  every  one  abandoned  him  to  join  Demetrius.  Eupator  and 
Lysias,  seized  by  their  own  troops,  were  delivered  up  to  the  new-comer, 
who  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death.  Demetrius  saw  himself  osfablished 
by  this  means  upon  the  tiirone  witliout  opposition,  ami  with  prodigious 
rapidity. 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  his  reign  was  to  deliver  the  Babylonians 
from  the  tyranny  of  Timarchus  and  Heraclides,  who  iiad  been  the  two 
great  favourites  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  He  had  made  the  first  go- 
vernor, and  the  second  treasurer  of  that  province.  Timarchus  having 
added  rebellion  to  his  other  crimes,  Demetrius  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death.  He  contented  himself  with  banisliing  the  otiier.  The  Babylonians 
were  so  much  rejoiced  to  see  themselves  freed  from  the  oppression  of 
those  two  brothers,  tl\ut  upcm  this  occasion  they  gave  their  deliverer  the 
title  of  SoTER,  or  Saviour,  which  he  bore  ever  afterwards. 

Alcimus,  whom  Antiochus  Eupator  had  made  high-priest  of  the  Jews 
after  the  death  of  Menelaus,  not  being  able  to  procure  himself  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  them  in  that  capacity,  because  he  hai  profaned  the  sanctity  of 
the  priesthood,  by  following  the  impious  customs  of  the  Greeks  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes;  gatliered  togetherall  the  apostate  Jews,  who  had 
taken  refuge  at  Antioch  after  having  been  expelled  Judsea,  and  putting 
himself  at  their  head,  came  to  petition  the  new  king  to  defend  them  from 
the  oppressions  of  Judas  and  his  brothers,  venting  a  thousand  calumnies 
against  them.  He  accused  tliem  of  liaving  killed  all  persons  of  Deme- 
trius's  party  who  fell  into  their  iiands,  and  of  having  forced  him,  with 
all  those  in  his  company,  to  abandon  their  country,  and  seek  their  secu- 
rity elsewhere.  Demetrius  immediately  ordered  Bacchides,  governor  of 
Mesopotamia,  to  march  into  Juda;a  at  the  head  of  an  army  ;  and  con- 
firming Alcimus  in  his  office,  he  joined  him  in  commission  with  Bacchides 
and  charged  them  bol!\  with  the  care  of  this  war.  Judas  rendered  all 
the  efforts  of  this  first  army  ineffectual,  as  he  did  also  those  of  a  second, 
which  was  commanded  by  Nieanor.  The  latU'r,  enraged  at  the  last 
defeat  of  the  troops  of  Syria,  and  indignant  that  a  hUndful  of  men  should 
make  head  against  such  numerous  and  warlik'  armies,  and  knowing  that 
they  placed  their  whole  confidence  of  victory  in  the  protection  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  and  in  the  promises  made  in  the  temple  whero  he  waS 
honoured,  had  uttered  a  thousand  blasphemies  against  the  Almighty  an<l 
against  his  temple.  He  was  soon  punished  for  them.  Judas  engaged 
him  in  a  bloody  battle,  and  of  his  army  of  thirty-five  thou.'and  uit-n,  not 
one  escaped  to  carry  the  news  of  the  defeat  to  Antioch.  The  body  of 
Nicanor   was   found  amongst  the  dead.     His   liead  and  right  arm,  wiiich 

•  That  ship  was  cariyingto  Tyre,  according  to  custom,  thi-  first  fruits 
of  the  lands  and  rcvcnui  s  of  Carthage. 
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he  had  lifted  up  against  tlwf  temple,  threateningr  to  destro)  if,  were  cut 
off,  and  placed  upon  one  of  tlie  towers  of  Jerusalem. 

Judas,  after  this  complete  victory,  havinsf  some  relaxation,  sent  an 
embassy  to  Rome.  He  saw  himself  continually  attacked  by  the  whole 
forces  of  Syria,  without  bein^  able  to  rely  with  good  reason  upon  any 
treaty  of  peace.  He  had  no  aid  to  expect  from  the  ueighbourintf  nations, 
who,  far  from  interesting  themselves  for  the  preservation  of  the  Jewish 
people,  in  concert  with  the  Syrians,  entertained  no  thoughts  but  of  ex- 
tirpating them.  He  had  been  informed  that  tlie  Romans,  equally  esteemed 
for  their  justice  and  valour,  were  always  ruady  to  support  weak  nations 
against  tlie  oppression  of  kings,  whose  powLM-  gave  them  umbrage.  He 
therefore  thought  of  making  an  alliance  with  that  people,  in  order  to 
support  himself  by  their  protection  against  the  unjust  enterj)!  ises  of  the 
Syrians.  Those  ambassadors  were  very  well  received  by  the  senate, 
who  passed  a  decree,  by  which  the  Jews  were  declared  the  friends  and 
allies  of  the  Romans,  and  a  defensive  league  was  made  with  them.  They 
even  obtained  a  letter  from  the  senate  to  Demetrius,  by  which  he  was 
enjoined  not  to  distress  the  Jews  any  more,  and  war  was  threatened,  in 
case  he  persevered  to  do  so.  But  before  the  ambassadors  returned, 
Judas  was  dead. 

As  soon  as  Demetrius  received  news  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Nica- 
nor,  he  gave  the  command  of  a  powerful  army  to  Bacchides  and  Alcimus, 
composed  of  the  choicest  of  all  his  troops,  and  sent  them  into  Judaea. 
Judas  had  only  three  thousand  men  with  him  when  it  arrived  there. 
These  were  struck  with  such  a  panic,  that  they  all  abandoned  him,  ex- 
cept eight  hundred  men.  Judas  with  that  small  number,  through  an 
excess  of  valour  and  confidence,  had  the  boldness  to  hazard  a  battle 
against  so  numerous  an  army.  He  perished,  overpowered  by  multitudes. 
His  loss  was  deplored  throughout  all  Judaea  and  at  Jerusalem,  with  all 
the  marks  of  the  keenest  affliction,  anol  the  government  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  Jonathan  his  brother. 

Alcimus  being  dead,  alter  having  committed  great  violences  against 
the  true  Israelites,  and  Bacchides  being  returned  to  Antioch,  the  country 
remained  quiet,  and  was  not  harassed  by  the  Syrians  for  two  years. 
Demetrius  had  most  probably  received  the  senate's  letter  in  favour  of  the 
Jews,  which  obliged  hira  to  recall  Bacchides. 

Demetrius  indeed  was  at  this  time  very  cautious  in  his  conduct  with 
regard  to  the  Romans,  and  used  all  his  endeavours  to  induce  them  to 
acknowledge  him  king,  and  to  renew  Ihc  treaty  made  with  the  kings  his 
predecessors.  Having  received  advice  that  the  Romans  had  three  am- 
bassadors at  the  court  of  Ariarathes  king  of  Gappadocia,  he  sent  Meno- 
chares,  one  of  his  principal  ministers,  thither,  to  enter  upon  the  nego- 
ciation.  Finding  at  his  return,  by  the  report  he  made  of  what  had  passed, 
that  the  good  offices  of  tho-e  amhassadcrs  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
his  success  on  that  point,  lie  sent  affain  into  Pampliylia,  and  afterwards 
to  Rhodes,  to  assure  tlu-in  'hat  he  would  conform  entirely  to  their  will ; 
and  by  the  force  of  pressing  solicitations  obtained  at  length,  by  their 
means,  what  he  desired.  The  Romans  acknowledged  him  king  of  .Syria, 
and  renewed  the  treaties  made  with  that  crown. 

[A.  M.  3845.  Ant.  J.  C.  lol).]— To  cultivate  their  aiiiify,  he  sent  the 
same  Menochares  .the  following  year,  in  conjunction  with  some  olliwrs, 
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upon  an  embassy  to  Ronip.  They  were  charged  with  a  crown  that 
weighed  ten  thousand  piecfs  of  gold,*  as  a  present  from  him  to  the 
senate,  in  gratitude  for  their  kind  treatment  of  him  during  the  time  that 
he  was  a  hostage  at  Rome.  They  carried  also  with  them  Leptines  and 
Isocrates,  in  order  to  deliver  them  up,  upon  acconnt  of  the  assassination 
of  Octavius.  This  Leptines  was  tlie  person  who  killed  him  at  Laodicea. 
Isocrates  was  a  Greek,  by  profession  a  grammarian,  who  being  in  Syria 
at  lliat  time,  had  upon  all  occasions  taken  upon  him  to  vindicate  that 
equally  base  and  unjust  action.  The  senate  received  the  ambassadors 
with  all  the  usual  honours,  and  accepled  the  present  they  brought;  but 
would  neither  hear  nor  see  two  vile  men,  objects  unworthy  cf  their  an- 
ger ;  reserving  to  themselves,  without  doubt,  the  right  of  exacting,  when 
they  pleased,  a  more  distinguished  satisfaction  for  the  murder  of  their 
ambassador. 

It  was  ne;irly  about  this  lime  that  Demetrius,  as  I  have  observed  be- 
fore, established  Holophtriies  upon  the  throne  of  Cappadocia.  He  was 
soon  after  expelled,  and  took  refuge  at  Antioch.  We  are  going  to  see 
how  far  he  carried  his  ingratitude  towards  his  benefactor. 

Demetrius,  who  found  himself  without  war  or  occupation,  began  to 
indulge  in  pleasure,  and  to  lead  an  idle  life,  not  a  little  singular  and 
fantastic  in  the  manner  of  if.  He  caused  a  castle  to  be  built  near  Antioch, 
flanked  with  four  strong  towers,  and  shut  himself  up  in  it,  in  order  to 
abandon  himself  entirely  on  the  one  side  to  indolence,  not  being  willing 
lo  hear  any  more  mention  made  of  public  business,  and,  on  tiie  other,  to 
the  pleasure  of  good  cheer  and  excess  of  wine.  He  was  drunk  at  least 
one  half  of  the  day.  The  memorials,  which  people  were  desirous  of 
presenting  to  him,  were  never  received  ;  justice  was  not  administered  ; 
the  affairs  of  the  state  languished  :  in  a  word,  there  was  a  general  sus- 
pension of  the  government,  which  soon  stirred  up  the  whole  people 
against  him.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  for  deposing  him.  Holophernes, 
who  continued  at  Antioch,  entered  into  this  plot  against  his  benefactor, 
flattering  himself  with  obtaining  tl  e  crown  if  the  enterprise  succeeded. 
It  was  discovered,  and  Holophernes  wns  thrown  into  prison.  Deme- 
trius would  not  deprive  him  of  life.  He  chose  rather  to  spare  him,  in 
order  to  make  use  of  him  upon  occasion  against  Ariarathes,  king  of 
Cappadocia,  upon  whose  crown  he  had  some  pn-tensions. 

Notwithstaniling  the  discovery,  the  conspiracy  was  not  suppressed. 
The  malcontents  were  secretly  supported  by  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who 
had  the  affair  of  Cyprus  at  heart;  and  by  Attains  and  Ariarathes,  who 
were  anxious  to  revenge  themsi  ives  for  the  war  Demetrius  had  under- 
taken against  them  in  favour  of  Holophernes.  Those  three  princes  in 
concert  togethtr  employed  Heraclides  in  preparing  somebody  to  per- 
sonate the  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  to  set  up  hereditary  preten- 
sions to  the  crown  of  Syria.  This  Heraclides  had  been,  as  I  have  said 
already,  one  of  the  great  favourites  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  trea- 
surer of  the  province  of  Babylon,  while  Timarchus,  his  brother,  another 
favourite,  was  governor  of  it.  At  Demetrius's  accession  to  the  crown, 
the  two  brothers  having  been  convicted  of  malversatiou  and  other  criine.s, 
Timarchus  had  been  executed,  and  the  other,  having  made  his  escnpf, 

•  They  w(  re  worth  more  than  ten  thousand  pistoles. 
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had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Rhodes.  It  was  there  he  took  pains  to 
train  the  man  intended  for  the  dfsis:n  I  have  mentioned.  He  chose  for 
that  purpose  a  young  man  named  Bala,  of  mean  extraction,  but  well 
calculated  to  act  the  part  assigned  him.  He  modelled  him,  and  instructed 
him  fully  in  all  that  it  was  necessary  to  say  or  do. 

[A.  M.  38.51.  Ant.  J.  C.  153.] — When  he  was  fully  prepared,  he  began 
by  causing  him  to  be  acltnowledged  by  tlie  three  kings  who  weie  in  the 
secret.  He  afterwards  carriec(  him  to  Rome,  as  he  did  also  Laodice,  the 
real  daughter  of  Antiouhus  Epipiianes,  for  the  better  concealing  of  the 
imposture.  By  force  of  address  and  solicitations,  he  caused  him  to  be 
acknowledged  there  also,  and  obtained  a  decree  of  the  senate  in  his 
favour,  which  not  only  gave  him  permission  to  return  into  Syria,  for  the 
recovery  of  his  dominions,  but  even  granteil  him  assistance  for  that 
purpose.  Though  the  senate  plainly  saw  through  the  imposture,  and 
that  all  that  was  told  of  this  pretender  was  mere  fiction,  they  entered  into 
every  thing  that  was  desired  of  them  against  Demetrius,  with  whom  they 
were  dissatisfied,  and  passei  that  decree  in  favour  of  the  imposture. 
Wilh  this  declaration  of  the  Romans  for  him,  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
raising  troops.  He  seized  upon  Ptolemais  in  Palestine;  and  there, 
under  the  name  of  Alexander  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  assumed  the 
title  of  king  of  Syria.  Many  of  the  malcontents  came  thither  to  join  liim, 
and  form  his  cotirt. 

This  news  made  Demetrius  quit  his  castle  and  his  indolence,  and  ap- 
ply himself  to  his  defence.  He  assembled  all  the  troops  he  could. 
Alexander  armed  also  on  his  side.  The  assistance  of  Jonathan  was  of 
»freat  consequence  in  this  conjuncture,  and  both  parties  made  their  court 
to  him.  Demetrius  wrote  to  him  first,  and  sent  him  the  commission  of 
general  of  the  king's  troops  in  Judsea,  which  rendered  him  at  that  time 
very  much  supei  ior  to  all  his  enmies. 

Alexander  seeing  wliat  Demetrius  had  done  for  Jonathan,  was  thereby 
induced  to  make  proposals  also  to  him,  in  order  to  bring  him  over  to  his 
side.  He  made  him  higli-priest,  granted  him  the  title  of  '  Friend  of  the 
king,'  sent  him  a  purple  robe  and  a  crown  of  gold,  marks  of  the  high 
dignity  which  he  conferred  upon  him  ;  for  none  at  that  time  wore  purple 
except  princes  and  nol)les  of  the  first  rank.  Demetrius,  who  received 
advice  of  this,  still  ouibid  him,  to  secure  to  himself  an  ally  of  such  im- 
portance. But  after  the  injuries  he  had  d^ne  to  all  those  who  had  had 
the  true  interest  of  the  Jews  at  heart,  and  to  the  whole  nation  in  general, 
they  dared  not  confide  in  hrra,  and  resolved  to  treat  rather  with  Alex- 
ander. Jonathan  therefore  accepfc^d  the  high  priesthood  from  him;  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  wlxde  people,  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  which 
happened  soon  after,  he  put  on  the  pontificial  vestments,  and  officiated 
as  high-priest. 

The  place  had  been  vacant  seven  years  from  the  death  of  Aicimus. 
The  high-priesthood,  wliich  at  that  time  came  into  the  Asmonean  family, 
continued  in  it  till  Herod's  time,  who,  from  hereditary,  as  it  had  been 
till  then,  made  an  employment  of  it,  which  he  disposed  of  at  his  pleasure. 
[A.  M.  3S.53.  Ant.  J.  C.  15-2.]— The  two  kings  having  taken  the  field, 
Demetrius,  who  wanted  neither  valour  nor  good  sense,  when  his  reason 
was  not  impaired  by  wine,  was  victorious  in  the  first  battle  ;  but  it  was 
of  no  advantagt  to  hiic.     Alexander  soon  received  new  troops  from  the 
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three  kings  who  had  set  him  up,  and  continued  to  support  him  vigor- 
ously. Having,  besides  this,  the  Romans  and  Jonathan  on  his  side,  he 
retrieved  his  loss,  and  maintained  his  ground.  The  Syrians  continually 
deserted  also,  because  they  could  not  bear  Demetrius.  That  prince, 
beginning  to  apprehend  the  event  of  the  war,  sent  his  two  sons,  Deme- 
trius and  Antiochus,  to  Cnidos,  a  city  of  Caria,  in  order  to  provide  for 
their  security  in  case  of  misfortune.  He  confided  them,  with  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  to  the  care  of  a  friend  whom  he  had  in  that  city  ;  in 
order  that  if  any  accident  should  happen  to  himself,  tliey  might  remain 
there  in  safety,  and  wait  some  favourable  conjuncture.  It  was  at  the 
same  time,  and  perhaps  in  imitation  of  Alexander  Bala,  that  Andriscus 
played  the  same  part  in  Macedonia.  He  had  retired  to  Demetrius,  who 
had  given  him  up  to  the  Romans,  from  the  hope  of  conciliating  their 
favour. 

The  two  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Syria  having  assembled  all  their 
troops,  proceeded  to  a  decisive  battle.  At  tirst  Demetrius's  left  wing 
broke  that  of  the  enemy  which  opposed  it,  and  put  it  to  flight.  But  being 
too  hot  in  the  parsuit,  a  common  fault  in  battles,  and  which  almost  al- 
ways occasions  their  being  lost,  at  their  return  they  found  the  right,  at 
the  head  of  which  Demetrius  fought  in  person,  routed,  and  the  king 
himself  killed  in  the  pursuit.  As  long  as  he  had  been  in  a  condition  to 
support  the  enemy's  charge,  he  had  omitted  nothing  of  which  valour  and 
conduct  were  capable,  that  might  conduce  to  his  success.  At  length  his 
troops  gave  way,  and  in  the  retreat  his  horse  plunged  into  a  bog,  where 
those  who  pursued  him  killed  him  with  their  arrows.  He  had  reigned 
twelve  years.  Alexander  by  this  victory  found  himself  mnster  of  the 
empire  of  Syria. 

As  soon  as  Alexander  saw  himself  at  ease,  he  sent  to  demand  Cleo- 
patra, the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  in  marriage.  She  was 
granted  him  ;  and  her  father  conducted  her  in  person  to  Ptolemais,  where 
the  nuptials  were  celebrated.  Jonathan  was  invited  to  that  ft  ast,  and 
went  thither,  where  he  was  received  by  the  two  kings  with  all  possible 
marks  of  honour. 

Onias,  son  of  Onias  III.,  having  been  disappointed  of  the  high-priest- 
hood after  the  death  of  his  uncle  Menelaus,  had  retired  into  Egypt.  He 
had  found  means  to  insinuate  himself  so  well  into  the  favour  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor  and  Cleopatra  his  wife,  that  he  was  become  their  favourite 
and  most  intimate  confidant.  He  made  use  of  his  influence  at  that  court 
to  obtain  the  king's  permission  for  building:  a  temple  for  the  Jews  in 
Egypt,  like  that  in  Jerusalem;  assuring  him  that  that  favour  would 
bring  the  whole  nation  over  to  his  side  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ; 
at  the  same  time  he  obtained  a  grant  of  the  high-priesthood  to  him  and 
his  descendants  for  ever.  The  great  difficulty  was,  to  make  the  Jews 
accede  to  this  innovation  ;  it  being  forbidden  by  the  law  to  oflfer  sacri- 
fices in  any  place  but  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  He  overcame  their 
repugnance,  though  not  without  difficulty,  by  a  passage  in  Isaiah, 
wherein  the  prophet  foretells  this  event  in  these  terms: — 'In  that  day 
shall  fi\e  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt  speak  the  language  of  Canaan,  and 
swear  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ;  the  one  shall  be  called  the  city  of  the  sun, 
■or  Hrliopolis.  In  that  <lay  there  shall  be  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  tb« 
-the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;    and  a  pillar  at  the  border  thereof  to  the 
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Lord.  And  it  shall  be  for  a  sign  and  for  a  witness  unto  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  in  the  land  o(  Egypt ;  for  they  shall  cry  unto  the  Lord  because  of 
the  oppressors,  and  he  shall  send  them  a  saviour  and  a  great  one,  and  he 
shall  deliver  them.  And  the  Lord  shall  be  known  to  Egypt,  and  the 
Egyptians  shall  know  the  Lord  in  that  day,  and  shall  do  sacrifice  and 
oblation  ;  yea,  they  shall  vow  a  vow  unto  tlie  Lord,  and  perform  it.' 

The  event  here  foretold  by  Isaiah,  is  one  of  the  most  singular,  and  at 
the  same  tin)e  the  most  remote  from  all  probability.  Nothing  was  more 
strictly  fo-bidden  to  the  Jews  than  to  oft'er  sacrifices  to  God  in  any  other 
place  than  the  temple  built  by  his  order  at  Jerusalem  ;  consequently  how 
much  more,  to  build  a  temple  elsewhere,  especially  in  a  land  polluted 
wUh  the  most  gross  idolatry,  as  Egypt  was,  and  always  at  enmity  with 
the  people  of  God  ?  This,  however,  came  to  pass  exactly  as  the  prophet 
Isaiah  had  foretold.  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  circumstantial  e.fposilion  of 
this  prophecy,  whicli  would  carry  me  too  far  from  my  subject. 

[A.  M.  3856.  Ant.  J.  C.  14S.] — Alexander  Bala,  finding  himself  in 
peaceable  possf  ssi  n  of  the  crown  of  Syria,  thought  he  had  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  take  all  the  pleasures  which  tlie  abundance  and  power  to 
which  he  had  attained  wr>iild  admit.  He  abandoned  himself,  therefore, 
to  his  natural  iiielinaiion  for  luxury,  idleness,  and  debauchery.  He  left 
the  care  of  affairs  entirely  to  a  favourite  named  Amraonius.  That  inso- 
lent and  criul  minion  put  to  death  Laodice,  the  sister  of  Demetrius,  and 
widow  of  Perseus  king  of  I\lacedonia  ;  Antigonus,  Demetrius's  son,  who 
continued  in  Syria  when  the  two  others  were  sent  to  Cnidos  ;  in  fine, 
all  the  persons  of  the  blood-royal  whom  he  could  find,  in  order  to  secure 
to  his  master,  by  tliat  means,  the  possession  of  the  crown  which  he  had 
usurped  by  an  imposture.  That  conduct  soon  drew  upon  both  the  ab- 
horrence of  the  people. 

Demetrius,  the  eldest  of  Demetrius's  sons,  was  at  Cnidos,  and  began 
to  be  of  an  age  riijiable  of  forming  and  executing  plans.  When  he  was 
advised  of  this  aversion  of  the  people,  he  thought  the  occasion  favour- 
able for  repossessing  himself  of  his  right.  Lasthenes,  the  friend  ic 
whose  house  he  lived,  procured  him  some  companies  of  Cretans,  with 
which  he  Inniled  in  Cilicia.  There  soon  joined  him  a  sufficient  number 
of  malcontents  to  form  an  army,  with  which  he  made  himself  master  of 
the  whole  provin(;e.  Alexander  opened  his  eyes,  and  quitted  his  sera- 
glio to  apply  himself  to  his  affairs.  He  left  the  government  of  Anlioch 
to  Hierax  and  Diodotus,  who  is  also  called  Tryphon,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  formed  of  all  the  troops  lie  could  assemble  ;  and  upon 
receiving  advice  iriat  Apollonius,  governor  of  Coele-syria  and  Phoenicia, 
had  declared  for  Denuliius,  he  sent  to  demand  aid  of  Ptolemy  liis  father- 
in-law.  Apollo;iius"s  first  thoughts  were  to  reduce  Jonathan,  who  per- 
sisted in  his  attacl'.iiient  to  Alexander  ;  but  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  in 
one  day  he  lost  above  eight  thousand  men. 

[A.  M.  3S58.  Ant  J.  (".  Uf).]— Ptolemy  Philometor,  to  whom  Alex- 
ander had  applied  in  the  extreme  danger  in  which  he  found  himself,  came 
at  last  to  trie  assistance  of  his  son-in-law,  and  entered  Palestine  with  a 
great  army.  All  the  cities  opened  their  gates  to  him,  according  to  the 
orders  they  had  received  from  Alexander  to  that  efff-ct.  Jonathan  came 
to  join  him  at  Jcppa,  and  followed  him  to  Ptolemais.  Upon  his  arrival 
a  conspiracy  was  discovered,   which   had  been  formed  by  Aramonius, 
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against  the  life  of  Philometor.  As  Alexander  refused  to  deliver  up  that 
traitor,  he  concluded  that  he  had  entered  into  the  conspiracy  himself,  and 
in  consequence  took  his  his  dauafhter  from  him,  gave  lier  lo  Deimtrius, 
and -made  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which  he  engaged  to  aid  him  in  re-as- 
cending the  throne  of  his  father. 

The  people  of  Antioch,  who  mortnlly  hated  Animoniiis,  believed  it 
time  to  show  their  resentment.  Having  discovered  him  disguised  like  a 
woman,  tliey  sacrificed  him  to  llieir  rage.  Not  content  witli  that  revenge, 
they  declared  against  Alexander  himself,  and  opened  their  gates  to 
Ptolemy.  They  would  even  have  set  liim  upon  the  throne.  But  that 
prince,  assuring  them  tiial  he  was  contented  with  his  own  dominions, 
instead  of  accepting  that  offer,  recommended  to  them  Demetrius,  the 
lawful  heir,  who  accordingly  was  placed  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
and  acknowledged  by  all  the  inhabitants.  Alexander,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  Cilicia,  marched  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  put  all  to  fire  and 
sword  around  Antioch.  The  two  armies  came  lo  a  battle.  Alexander  was 
defeated,  and  fled  with  five  hundred  horse  to  Zabdiel,*  an  Arabian  prince, 
with  whom  he  had  intrusted  his  children.  Betrayed  by  the  person  in 
whom  he  had  placed  most  confidence,  his  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to 
Ptolemy,  who  expressed  great  joy  at  the  sigiit  of  it.  That  joy  was  of 
no  long  duration ;  for  he  died  some  few  days  after  of  a  wound  he  had 
received  in  the  battle.  Thus  Alexander  king  of  Syria,  and  Ptolemy 
Philometor  king  of  Egypt,  died  at  tlie  same  time;  the  first  after  a  reign 
of  five  years,  and  the  second  after  one  of  thirty-five.  Demetrius,  who 
had  attained  the  crown  by  this  victory,  assumed  the  surname  of  Nicator, 
that  is  to  say,  *  the  Conqueror.' — The  succession  of  Egypt  was  attended 
with  more  difficulties, 

SECT.  IV.— DEMETRIUS  UNDERTAKES  AN  EXPEDITION 
AGAINST  THE  PARTHIANS  WHO  TAKE  IllM  PRISONER. 
CLEOPATRA  HIS  WIFE  ESPOUSES  ANTIOCHUS  SIDETES 
BROTHER  OF  DEMETRIUS,  AND  PLACES  HIM  UPON 
THE  THRONE  OF  SYRIA.— PHYSCON'S  EXCESSIVE  FOL- 
LIES AND  ENORMITIES.— ATTALUS  PHILOMETOR  SUC- 
CEEDS ATTALUS  HIS  UNCLF,  WHOM  UV.  CAUSES  TO 
BE  REGRETTED,  BY  HIS  VICES.— HE  DIES  HIMSELF, 
AFTER  HAVING  REIGNED  FIVE  YEARS.  AND  BY  HIS 
WILL  LEAVES  THE  ROMAN  PEOPLE  HEIRS  TO  HIS 
DOMINIONS. 

[A.  M.  3859.  Ant.  J.  C.  145.]— Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  who  was  at  the  same  time  her  brother,  endea- 
voured to  place  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  son  she  had  by  him.  .49 
he  was  yet  very  young,  others  laboured  to  obtain  it  for  Physcon,  king 
of  Cyrenaica,  the  late  king's  brother,  and  sent  to  desire  him  to  come  to 
Alexandria.  Cleopatra,  thereby  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
measures  for  her  defence,  caused  Ouias  an<l  Dositheus,  with  an  army  of 
Jews,  to  come  to  her  assistance.  TLere  was  at  that  time  a  Roman  am- 
bassador at  Alexandria,  named  Thermus,  who  by  his  mediation  accom- 
modated affairs.  It  was  agreed  that  Pliyscon  should  marry  Cleopatra, 
and  eiliicate  her  son,  who  should  be  declared  heir  to  the  crown;  and 
that   Physcon  should   possess  it  during   his  life.     He  had  no  sooner 

•  He  is  called  Emalcuel  in  the  book  of  Maccabees. 
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marrif'd  the  quoen  and  taken  possession  of  the  crown,  than,  on  the  very 
day  of  the  nuptials,  he  kilted  her  son  in  her  arms. 

I  have  already  obseived,  that  tlie  surname  of  Physcon,  given  to  this 
prince,  was  properly  a  nickname.  That  which  he  tiok  hiinselT  was 
Euergefes,  which  sijrnities  '  the  benefactor.'  The  Alexandrians  clian^ed 
it  into  that  of  Cacoers^eles,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  contrary,  '  one  who 
delights  in  doing  liarm  ;'  a  surname  to  which  he  had  the  justest  title.  In 
Syria  aftairs  went  on  little  better.  Denie;trius,  a  young  prince  without 
experience,  loft  every  thing  to  Lasthenes,  who  had  procured  him  the 
Cretans,  by  whose  aid  he  had  ascended  the  throne.  lie  was  a  corrupt 
and  rash  n.an,  and  behaved  himself  so  ill,  that  he  soon  lost  his  master 
the  hearts  of  those  who  were  most  necessary  to  l>is  support. 

The  first  wrong  step  wliich  he  took,  was  in  regard  to  the  soldiers, 
whom  Ptolemy,  upon  his  march,  had  put  into  the  maritime  places  of 
Phoenicia  and  Syria,  to  reinforce  the  garrisons.  If  he  had  left  those 
garrisons  in  them,  they  would  have  very  much  augmented  his  forces. 
Instead  of  conciliating  them,  or  at  least  of  treating  them  well,  upon  some 
umbrage  which  lie  conreived,  he  sent  orders  to  the  troops  of  Syria  who 
were  in  tlie  same  garrisons,  to  cut  the  throats  of  all  the  Egyptian  sol- 
diers ;  which  massacre  was  accordingly  executed.  Tlie  army  of  Egypt, 
which  was  still  in  Syria,  and  liad  placed  him  up'  n  the  throne,  full  of  just 
horror  for  such  barbarous  cruelty,  abandoned  him  immediately,  and 
retu;ne]  home.  After  which  he  caused  the  strictest  search  to  be  made 
for  all  those  who  had  taken  part  against  himself  or  his  father  in  the  last 
wars,  and  punished  with  death  ail  that  could  be  found.  When  he  be- 
lieved, after  all  these  execuiii>ns,  th.al  he  had  no  longer  any  enemies  to 
fear,  he  broke  the  greatest  |)art  of  his  troops,  and  kept  only  his  Cretans, 
and  some  otiier  foreigners,  in  his  service.  By  that  means  he  not  only 
deprived  himself  of  the  veteran  troops  who  had  served  under  his  father, 
and  who,  as  bein?  well  affected  to  him,  would  have  maintained  him  upon 
the  throne,  but  he  rendered  tliem  his  greatest  enemies,  by  depriving 
them  of  the  sMe  means  thty  had  to  subsist.  He  found  lliis  fully  verified 
in  the  insurrections  and  revolutions  which  afterwards  happeneti. 

Jonathan  in  the  mean  time  seeing  every  thing  quiet  in  Judaea,  formed 
the  design  of  delivering  the  nation  at  length  from  the  evils  it  suffered 
from  the  citadel,  whicli  the  idolatrous  Greeks  still  held  in  Jerusalem. 
He  invested  it.  and  caused  machines  of  war  to  be  brought,  in  order  to 
attack  it  iu  form.  Demetrius,  in  consequence  of  the  complaints  made  to 
him  upon  tliat  occasion,  went  to  Ptolemais,  and  commanded  Jonathan  to 
attend  him  there,  to  give  an  account  of  that  affair.  Jonathan  gave  orders 
for  pushing  the  siege  vigoroucly  in  his  absence,  and  set  out  to  meet  him 
•w4th  some  of  the  priests  and  principal  persons  of  the  nation.  He  carried 
with  him  a  great  quantity  cf  magnificent  presents,  and  appeased  the  king 
and  his  ministers  so  successfully,  that  he  not  only  caused  the  accusation 
which  had  been  formed  against  him  to  be  rejected,  but  even  obtained 
great  honours  and  new  marks  of  favour.  The  whole  country  under  his 
government  was  discharged  from  all  duties,  customs,  and  tributes,  for 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  talents,*  which  he  agreed  to  pay  the  king  by 
way  of  equivalent. 

•  Thret  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
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The  king  being  returned  to  Antioch,  and  continuing  to  give  himself  ap 
immoderately  to  all  kind  of  excesses,  violence,  and  cruelly,  the  people's 
patience  was  entirely  exhausted,  so  that  the  whole  nation  was  disposed 
for  a  general  revolt. 

Diodotus,  afterwards  surnained  Tryphon,  who  had  formerly  served 
Alexander,  and  had  shared  the  government  of  Antioch  with  Hierax, 
seeing  the  jieoplc  in  this  disposition,  found  the  occasion  favourable  for 
attempting  a  bold  enterprise,  which  was  to  set  the  crown  upon  his  own 
bead,  by  taking  advantage  of  these  disorders.  He  went  into  Arabia  to 
Zabdiel,  to  whom  the  person  and  education  of  Antiochns,  the  son  of 
Alexander  Bala,  had  been  intrusted.  He  laid  the  state  of  the  affairs  of 
Syria  before  him,  inform' d  him  of  the  discontent  of  the  peojjle,  and  of 
the  soldiery  in  particular,  and  strongly  represented,  that  there  could  not 
be  a  more  favouralile  opportunity  for  setting  Antiochus  upon  the  throne 
of  his  father.  He  demanded  tiiat  the  young  prince  should  be  put  into 
his  hands,  in  order  tliat  he  might  enforce  his  rights.  His  view  was  to 
make  use  of  the  pretensions  of  Antiochus  till  he  had  dethroned  Deme- 
trius, fliid  afterwards  to  rid  himself  of  the  young  prince,  and  assume  the 
crown  himself,  as  he  did.  Zabdiel,  whether  he  penetrated  his  real 
design,  or  did  not  entirely  approve  his  scheme,  did  not  accede  to  it  at 
first.  Tryphon  was  ohl  t^ed  to  continue  a  considerable  time  with  him  to 
solicit  and  press  him.  At  length,  by  force  of  imporinnity  er  presents,  he 
gained  Zabdiel's  consent,  and  obtained  what  he  demanded 

Jonathan  carried  on  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  with  vigour  : 
but  seeing  that  he  made  no  progress,  lie  sent  deputies  to  Demetrius,  to 
desire  that  he  would  withdraw  the  garrison  wliicli  he  could  not  drive  out 
by  force.  Demetrius,  who  found  himself  involved  in  great  difficulties 
from  the  frequent  tumults  which  happened  at  y\ntioch,  where  the  people 
had  conceived  an  invincible  aversion  for  his  person  and  government, 
granted  Jonathan  all  he  demanded,  upon  condition  that  he  would  send 
troops  to  chastise  the  mutineers.  Jonathan  sent  liim  three  thousand  men 
immediately.  As  soon  as  the  king  had  them,  believing  himself  suffici- 
ently strong  to  undertake  every  thing,  he  resolved  to  disarm  the  inha- 
bitants of  Antioch,  and  gave  orders  accordingly  that  they  should  all 
deliver  up  their  arms.  Upon  this  they  rose,  to  the  number  of  sixscore 
thousand  men,  and  invested  the  palace,  with  design  to  kill  the  king.  The 
Jews  immediately  flew  to  disengage  him,  dispersed  the  multitude  with 
fire  and  sword,  burnt  a  great  part  of  the  city,  and  killed  or  destroyed 
very  near  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.  The  rest,  intimidated 
by  so  great  a  misfortune,  demanded  a  peace,  which  was  granted  them  : 
and  the  tumult  ceased.  Tlie  Jews,  after  having  taken  this  terrible  re- 
venge for  the  wrongs  which  the  people  of  Antioch  had  done  to  Judsa 
and  Jerusalem,  principally  during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
returned  into  their  country  laden  with  honour  and  booty. 

Demetrius  still  continuing  his  cruelties,  tyranny,  and  oppression,  put 
many  more  persons  to  death  for  the  last  sedition,  confiscated  the  estates 
of  others,  and  banished  a  great  number.  All  his  subjects  conceived  such 
a  hatred  and  animosity  against  him,  that  there  wanted  nothing  but  an 
opportunity  for  displaying  it,  and  making  him  experience  the  most 
dreadful  effects  of  their  vengeance.  Notwithstanding  the  promises  he 
had  made  to  Jonathan,  and  the   great  obligations  he  had  to  him  for  the 
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aid  whicli  had  preserved  him,  he  bel)avtd  no  better  towards  him  than  he 
did  to  others.  Belicvins?  he  coiilci  do  without  him  for  the  future,  he  did 
D»;t  observe  tliu  treaty  he  hail  made  wiih  him.  Tiiough  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  talents  had  been  paid,  he  did  not  desist  from  demanding  all  the 
usual  imposts,  customs,  and  tributes,  with  the  same  rigour  as  before,  and 
with  menaces  to  Jonatliaii  of  making  war  upon  him  if  he  failed. 

Whilst  things  were  in  this  unsteady  condition,  Tryplion  conducted 
Antiochus,  the  son  of  Alexander,  ii.to  Syria,  and  caused  his  pretensions 
to  the  crown  to  be  declared  by  a  manifesto.  The  soldiers  who  had  been 
disbanded  by  Demetrius,  and  a  grealnuniber  of  otlier  malcontents,  came  in 
crowds  to  join  the  pretsniJer,  and  proclaimed  him  king.  Tliey  marched 
under  his  ensigns  against  Denutiius,  defeated  hin',  and  obliged  him  to 
retire  into  Stleucia.  They  took  all  his  elephants,  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  Anlioch.  placed  Aniiochiis  upon  the  throne  of  the  kings  of  Syria, 
and  gave  him  the  surnanii-  (;f  Theos,  which  signifies  '  the  God.' 

Jonathan,  disgusted  at  the  ingratitude  of  Demetrius,  accepted  the  in- 
vitation made  him  by  the  new  king,  and  engaged  in  his  party.  Great 
favours  were  heaped  up'^n  him  and  Simon  his  brother.  A  commission 
was  sent  them,  whereby  they  were  empowered  to  raise  troops  for  Anti- 
ochus throughout  all  Coele-syria  and  Palestine.  Of  these  troops  they 
fornicd  two  bodies,  with  which  they  ac:ed  separately,  and  obtained 
several  victories  over  the  enemj'. 

Tryphun,  seeing  all  tilings  brought  to  the  desired  point  for  executing 
the  project  he  had  formed  of  destroying  Antiochus,  and  of  possessing 
himself  of  the  crown  of  Syria,  found  no  other  obstacle  to  his  design  than 
on  the  part  of  Jonathan,  who  probity  he  knew  too  well  even  to  sound 
him  upon  entering  into  his  views.  lie  resolved,  therefore,  to  rid  himself, 
at  any  price,  of  so  formidable  an  enemy  ;  and  accordingly  etitcred  Judaea 
with  an  army,  iu  order  >o  take  him  and  put  him  to  death.  Jonathan  came 
alsofo  Bethshan  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men.  Tryphon  perceiving 
that  he  should  get  uotliing  by  force  against  so  powerful  an  army.  He 
endeavoured  therefore  to  amuse  him  with  fine  words,  and  the  warmest 
assurances  of  a  sincere  friendstiip.  He  gave  him  to  understand,  tliat  he 
was  con)e  tliither  only  to  consult  him  upon  their  comnson  interests,  and 
to  put  PtolemaLs  into  his  hands,  whicli  he  was  resolved  to  make  hira  a 
present  of  as  a  free  gift.  He  deceived  him  so  well  by  these  protestations 
of  frien<!ship  and  obliging  otTers,  that  he  dismissed  all  his  troops,  except 
three  thousand  men,  of  which  he  kept  only  one  thousand  about  his  per- 
son. He  sent  the  rest  towards  Galilee,  and  followed  Tryphon  to  Ptole- 
raais,  rel>  ing  upon  the  traitor's  oath,  that  he  should  be  put  into  possession 
of  it.  He  had  no  sooner  entered  the  place,  than  the  gates  were  shut 
upon  him.  Jonathan  was  immediately  seized,  and  all  his  followers  put 
to  the  sword.  Troops  were  also  detached  directly  to  follow  and  surprise 
the  two  thousand  men  who  were  upon  their  march  to  Galilee.  They 
had  already  received  advice  of  what  had  happened  to  Jonathan  and  his 
troops  at  the  city  of  Ptolemais  ;  and  having  exhorted  one  another  to 
defend  themselves  well,  and  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  possible,  the 
enemy  were  afraid  to  attack  them.  They  were  suffered  to  proceed,  and 
arrived  all  safe  at  Jerusalem. 

The  affliction  there  for  what  had  befallen  Jonathan  was  extreme.  The 
Jews,  however,  did  not  lose  courage.    They  chose  Simon  by  universal 
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consent  for  tht-ir  g^eneral,  and  immediately,  by  liis  orders,  set  themselves 
at  work  with  all  possibk-  speed  to  complete  the  fortifications  begun  by 
Jonathan  at  Jerusalem.  And  when  advice  came  that  Tryphon  approached, 
Simon  marched  against  him  at  the  head  of  a  fine  army. 

Tryphon  did  not  dare  to  give  him  battle,  but  had  again  recourse  to  the 
same  artifices  which  had  sncceeded  so  well  with  Jonathan.  He  sent  to 
tell  Simon,  that  he  had  only  laid  Jonatlian  under  an  arrest,  because  lie 
owed  the  king  a  hundred  talents  ;•  that  if  he  would  send  him  that  suui, 
an<l  Jonathan's  two  sons  as  hostages  for  their  father's  fidelity,  he  would 
cause  him  to  be  set  at  liberty.  Though  Simon  saw  clearly  that  this 
proposal  was  no  more  than  a  feint,  nevertheless,  that  he  might  not  have 
reason  to  reproach  himself  with  being  the  occasion  of  his  hrolher's  tleatii, 
by  refusing  to  comply  with  it,  lie  sent  him  the  money  and  Jonathan's 
two  Ciiildren.  The  traitor,  notwithstandiirg,  did  not  release  his  prisoner, 
but  returned  a  second  time  into  Judaea,  at  tiie  head  of  a  greater  ar'ny 
than  before,  witii  design  to  put  all  tilings  to  fire  and  sword.  Simon  kept 
so  close  to  him  in  all  his  marches  and  countermarches,  that  he  frustrated 
his  designs,  and  obligeil  him  to  retire. 

Tryphon,  on  his  return  into  winter-quarters  in  the  country  of  Galaad, 
caused  Jonathan  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  believing  after  this  that  he  had 
nobody  to  fear,  gave  orders  to  kill  Antiochus  secretly.  He  then  caused 
it  to  be  given  out  that  he  was  dead  of  the  stone,  and  at  the  same  time 
declared  himself  king  of  Syria  in  his  stead,  and  took  possession  of  the 
crown.  When  Simon  was  informed  of  his  brotlier's  death,  he  sent  to 
fetch  his  bones,  interred  them  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  forefatiiers  at 
Modin,  and  erected  a  magnificent  monument  to  his  memory. 

Tryphon  passionately  desired  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  Romans. 
His  usurpation  was  so  unsteady  without  this,  tliat  he  perceived  plainly 
this  was  absolutely  necessary  to  his  support.  He  sent  thuma  magnificent 
embassy,  with  a  golden  statue  of  Victory,  of  teH  thousand  pieces  of  gold 
in  weight.  He  was  cheated  by  the  Romans.  Tliey  accepted  the  statue, 
and  caused  the  name  of  Antiochus,  whom  he  had  assassinated,  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  inscription,  as  if  it  had  come  from  him.  Ti'e  ambassadors 
sent  by  Simon  to  Rome  were  received  there  much  more  honourably,  and 
all  the  treaties  made  with  his  predecessors  were  renewed  with  him. 

Demetrius,  in  the  mean  lime  amused  himself  with  diversions  at  Lao- 
dicea,  and  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  infamous  debauches,  without 
becoming  more  wise  from  adversity,  and  without  so  much  as  seeming  to 
have  the  least  sense  of  his  misfortunes.  As  Tryphon  had  given  the  Jews 
just  reason  to  oppose  him  and  his  parly,  Simon  sent  a  crowu  of  gold  to 
Demetrius,  and  ambassadors  to  treat  with  him.  They  obtained  from 
that  prince  a  confirmation  of  the  high  priesthood  and  sovereignty  to 
Simon,  exemption  from  all  kind  of  tributes  and  imposts,  with  a  general 
amnesty  for  all  past  acts  of  hostility  ;  upon  condition  that  ths  Jews  should 
join  him  against  Tryphon. 

Demetrius  at  length  recovered  a  little  from  his  lethargy  upon  the 
arrival  of  deputies  from  the  East,  who  came  to  invite  him  thither.  The 
Parthians,  having  overrun  Almost  the  whole  East,  and  subjected  all  the 
countries  of  Asia  between  the  Indus  and  Euphrates,  the  inhabitants  of 
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those  countries,  who  were  descended  from  the  Macedonians,  not  beincf 
able  to  endure  that  usurpation,  and  the  haughty  insolence  of  their  new 
masters,  were  extremely  urgent  with  Deinetritis,  by  repeated  embassies, 
to  come  an(i  put  liimseif  at  their  head  ;  assuring  him  of  a  general  insur- 
rection against  tlie  Parthians  ;  and  promised  to  supply  liim  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  troops  to  expel  those  usurpers,  and  recover  all  the 
provinces  of  the  East.  Full  of  these  hopes,  he  at  length  imdertook  that 
expedition,  and  passed  the  Euphrates,  leaving  Tryphon  in  possession  of 
the  greatest  part  of  Syria.  He  conceived  that,  having  once  made  himself 
master  of  the  East,  with  that  increase  of  power  he  should  be  in  a  better 
condition  to  reduce  that  rebel  at  his  return. 

As  soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  East,  tlie  Elymreaiis,  Persians,  and  Bac- 
trians,  declared  in  his  favour  ;  and  with  Itieir  aid  he  defeated  the  Par- 
thians in  several  engagements  ;  but  at  length,  under  pretence  of  treating 
with  him,  they  got  hini  into  an  ambuscade,  wliere  he  was  made  prisoner, 
and  his  whole  army  cut  in  pieces.  By  this  blow  the  empire  of  the  Par- 
thians took  such  firm  footing,  that  it  supported  itself  for  many  ages 
afterwards,  and  became  the  terror  of  all  its  neighbours,  so  as  to  be 
considered  equal  even  to  the  Romans  themselves,  as  to  power  in  the  field 
and  reputations  for  military  exploits. 

The  king  who  then  reigned  over  tiie  Parlliians  was  Mithridates,  son 
of  Priapatius,  a  valiant  and  wise  prince.  We  liave  seen  in  what  manner 
Arsaces  founded  this  empire,  and  his  son  Arsaces  II.  established  and 
confirmed  it,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Anlioclius  the  Great.  Priapatius 
was  the  son  of  the  second  Arsaces,  and  succeeded  hiui ;  he  was  called 
also  Arsaces,  which  became  the  common  nauie  of  all  tlie  princes  of  this 
race.  After  having  reigned  fifteen  years,  he  left  the  crown  at  his  death 
to  his  eldest  son  Phraates,  and  he  to  Mithridates  his  brother,  in  prefer- 
ence to  his  own  cliildren,  because  he  had  discovered  more  merit  and 
capacity  in  him  for  tlie  government  of  tlie  people  ;  convinced  that  a  king:, 
when  it  is  in  his  own  power,  ought  to  be  more  attentive  to  the  good  of 
the  state  than  the  advancement  of  his  own  family  ;  and  to  forget,  in  some 
measure,  that  he  is  a  father,  to  remember  solely  that  he  is  a  king.  Thia 
Mitiiridates  was  that  king  of  the  Parthians,  into  whose  hands  Demetrius 
had  fallen. 

That  prince,  after  having  subdued  the  Medes,  Elymaeans,  Persians, 
and  Bactrians,  extended  his  conquests  even  into  India,  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Alexander's  ;  and  when  he  had  defeated  Demetrius,  subjected  also 
Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia  ;  so  that  his  empire  was  bounded  at  that 
time  by  the  Euphrates  on  the  west,  and  the  Ganges  on  the  east. 

He  carried  Demetrius  his  prisoner  into  all  the  provinces  that  still  ad- 
hered to  the  king  of  Syria,  with  the  view  of  inducing  them  to  submit  to 
him,  by  showing  them  the  person  ibey  had  looked  upon  as  their  deliverer, 
reduced  to  so  low  and  shameful  a  condition.  After  that,  he  treated  him 
as  a  king,  sent  him  into  Hyrcania,  which  was  assigned  him  for  his  place 
of  residence,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Rtiodoguna  in  marriage.  Hov»- 
ever.  he  was  always  regarded  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  though  in  other 
respects  he  had  all  the  liberty  tliat  could  be  granted  him  in  that  condi- 
tioD.  His  son  Phraates,  who  succeeded  him,  treated  him  in  the  same 
manner.  It  is  observed  particularly  of  the  Mithridates,  that  having 
subjected  several  different  nations,  he  took  from  each  of  them  whatever 
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was  best  in  their  laws  and  customs,  and  out  of  them  composed  au  excel- 
lent body  of  laws  and  maxims  of  sta'e,  for  th(^  sfovernraent  of  his  empire. 
This  was  making  a  glorious  iise  of  his  victories  ;  by  so  much  the  mora 
laudable,  as  it  is  uiiconimon  and  almost  unheard-of,  for  a  victor  to  be 
more  intent  upon  gainins  improveinent  from  the  wise  customs  of  con- 
quered nations,  than  upon  enriching  himself  out  of  their  spoils.  It  was 
by  this  means  that  Milhriiiates  established  the  empire  of  the  Parthians 
upon  solid  foundations,  gnve  it  a  firm  consistency,  effectually  attached 
the  conquered  provinces  to  it,  and  united  them  into  one  monarchy,  which 
subsisted  many  ages  without  change  or  revolution,  notwillistanding  the 
diversity  of  nations  of  which  if  was  composed.  lie  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  Numa  of  the  Parthians,  who  taught  that  warlike  nation  to  temper 
a  savage  valour  with  discipline,  and  to  blend  the  wise  authority  of  laws 
with  the  blind  force  of  arms. 

At  this  time  happened  a  considerable  change  in  theaflfairsof  the  Jewisli 
nation.  They  had  contended  \'>n^  with  increrlihlo  efforts  against  the 
kings  of  Syria,  no;  only  for  the  defence  of  their  lit)erty,  but  the  preser- 
vation of  their  religion.  They  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  take 
advantage  of  the  favourable  opportunity  of  the  king  of  Syria's  captivity, 
and  of  the  civil  wars  witli  which  that  empire  was  continually  torn,  to 
secure  both  the  one  and  the  other.  In  a  general  assembly  of  the  priests, 
the  eiders,  and  the  wliole  people  of  Jerusalem,  8imon  was  cliosen  general, 
to  whose  family  they  had  most  essential  obligations,  and  thi-y  gave  him 
the  government  with  the  title  of  sovereign,  as  well  as  that  of  high-priest ; 
and  declared  tliis  double  power,  civil  and  sacerdotal,  hereditary  in  his 
family.  These  two  titles  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  Demetrius,  but 
limited  to  his  p.-rson.  After  his  death,  both  dignities  descended  jointly 
to  his  posterity,  and  continued  united  for  many  generations. 

When  queen  Cleopatra  saw  h.r  husband  taken  and  kept  prisoner  by 
the  Parthians,  she  shut  iicrself  up  with  l)er  children  in  Seleucia,  where 
many  of  Tryphon's  soldiers  came  over  to  her  party.  That  man,  who 
was  naturally  brutal  and  cruel,  had  industriously  concealed  those  defects 
under  appearances  of  lenity  and  goodness,  as  long  as  he  believed  it 
necessary  to  please  the  people,  in  order  to  be  successful  in  his  ambitious 
designs.  Wiien  he  saw  himself  in  possession  of  the  crown,  he  quitted 
an  assuTied  cliaracter  that  laid  him  under  too  much  constraint,  and  gave 
himself  up  entirely  to  his  bad  inclinations.  Many  therefore  abandoned 
him,  and  came  over  in  no  inconsiderable  numbers  to  Cleofiatra.  These 
des.-rtions  did  not,  however,  sufficiently  augment  her  party  to  put  her 
into  a  condition  to  support  herself.  She  was  also  afraid,  lest  the  people 
of  Seleucia  should  choose  rather  to  give  her  up  to  Tryphon,  than  support 
a  siege  out  of  affection  for  her  person.  She  therefore  sent  proposals  to 
Antiochus  Sidetes.  Demetrius's  brother,  for  uniting  their  forces ;  and 
promised  on  that  condition  to  marry  him,  and  procure  him  the  crown. 
For  when  she  wcs  informed  that  Demetrius  had  married  Rhodoguna,  she 
was  so  much  enraged,  that  she  no  longer  observed  any  measures,  and 
resolved  to  seek  Support  in  a  new  marriage.  Her  children  were  yet  too 
yoiinsr  to  support  the  weight  of  a  tottering  crown,  and  she  was  not  of  a 
character  to  pay  ranch  regard  to  the  rights.  As  .Antiochus,  therefore, 
was  the  next  heir  to  the  crown  after  thorn,  «h«  fi\ -d  upon  him,  aid  took 
him  for  her  liiisband.  ' 
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This  Antlochus  was  the  second  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  and  had  been 
sent  to  Cnidus  with  liis  brotlier  Deinetiius.  during;  the  war  between  tlieir 
father  and  Alexrtiuler  Bala,  to  secure  them  against  flie  revolutions  he 
apprehended,  and  which  actually  happened,  as  has  been  said  before. 
Having  accepted  Cleopatra's  offers,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Syria. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  Simon,  wherein  he  complained  of  Tryphon's  unjust 
usurpation,  for  which  he  promised  to  take  speedy  vengeance.  To  en- 
gage him  in  his  interests,  he  made  him  great  concessions,  and  gave  him 
hopes  of  much  greater  when  he  shf  nld  ascend  the  throne. 

[A.  M.  3865.  Ant.  J.  C.  139.]— And,  in  fact,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year,  he  made  a  descent  into  Syria  with  an  army  of  foreign 
troops,  which  he  had  taken  into  his  pay  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
Islands;  and  after  having  espoused  Cleojiatra,  and  joined  what  troops 
she  had  with  his  own.  he  took  the  field  and  marched  against  Tryphon. 
The  greatest  part  of  that  usurper's  troops,  weary  of  the  tyranny,  aban- 
doned him,  and  came  over  to  tlie  army  of  Ar.tiochus,  which  amounted  at 
that  time  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot  and  eiglit  thousand 
horse. 

Tryphon  could  not  make  head  against  him,  and  reti  ed  to  Dora,  a  city 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ptolemais  in  Phoenicia.  Antiochus  besieged 
him  there  by  sea  and  land  with  all  his  forces.  The  place  could  not  hold 
out  long  against  so  powerful  an  army.  Tryphon  escaped  by  sea  to 
Orthosia,  another  maritime  city  of  Phoenicia,  and  from  thence  proceeding' 
to  Apamia,  where  he  was  born,  he  was  there  taken  and  [)ut  to  death. 
Antiochus  thus  terminated  the  usurpation,  and  ascended  liis  father's 
throne,  which  he  possessed  nine  years.  His  passion  for  hunting  occa- 
sioned his  being  called  Sidetes,  or  'the  hunter,'  from  the  word  '  Zidah,' 
which  has  the  same  signification  in  the  Syriac  language. 

Simon,  established  in  the  government  of  Judaea  by  the  general  consent 
of  the  nation,  thought  it  necessary  to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  his  being  acknowledged  under  that  title,  and  to  renew  the  ancient 
treaties.  They  were  very  well  received,  and  obtained  all  they  desired. 
The  senate,  in  consequence,  caused  the  consul  Piso  to  write  to  Ptolemy 
king  of  Egypt,  Atlalus  king  of  Pergamus,  AriaratheskingofCappadocia, 
Demetrius  king  of  Syria,*  Miihridates  king  of  the  Parthians,  and  to  all 
the  states  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands,  with  whom  the  Romans 
were  in  alliance,  to  notify  to  them,  that  tie  Jews  were  their  friends  and 
allies,  and  that  consequently  they  should  not  undertake  any  thing  to 
their  prejudice. 

As  Antiochus  had  granted  Simon  so  advantageous  an  alliance  solely 
from  the  necessity  of  his  present  circumstances,  and  contrary  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  state,  as  well  as  to  the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  the 
letter  fro;n  the  Romans  did  not  prevent  him  from  declaring  against  Simon 
notwithstanding  all  the  magnificent  promises  he  had  made  hira,  and  from 
sending  troops  into  Juda;a,  under  the  command  of  Cendebseiis,  who  was 
overllnown  in  a  battle  by  Judas  and  John,  the  sons  of  Simon.  Piiyscon 
had  reigned  seven  years  in  Egypt.  History  ivilates  nothing  of  hira, 
during  all  that  time,  but  monstrous  vices  and  detestable  cruelties.  Never 

*  This  letter  was  addresssed  to  Demetrius,  though  prisoner  amongst 
the  Parthians,  because  the  Romans  had  neillier  acknowledged  Antiochus 
Sidetes  nor  Tryphnn. 
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was  tliore  a  prince  so  abandoned  to  excesses,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
cruel  and  sanguinary.  All  the  rest  of  his  conduct  was  as  contemptible 
as  his  vices  vvtre  enormous;  for  he  both  said  and  acted  in  public  the 
cxtravairances  of  an  Infant,  by  which  he  drew  upon  himself  both  the 
contempt  and  abiiorrence  of  his  subjects.  Without  Hierax,  his  first 
minister,  he  had  infallibly  been  detlironed.  This  Hierax  was  a  native 
of  Antioch,  and  was  the  same  to  whom,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Bala, 
the  government  of  that  city  iiad  been  given  in  conjunction  with  Diodolus, 
afterwards  surnamed  Tryphon.  After  tiie  revolution  which  happened  in 
Syria,  he  retired  into  Egypt,  entered  into  the  service  of  Ptolemy  Phys- 
con,  and  soon  became  his  captain-general  and  prime  minister.  As  he 
was  valiant  in  tlie  field  and  able  in  council,  by  causing  >he  troops  to  be 
well  paid,  and  amending  the  faults  which  his  master  committed,  bya 
wiseijnd  equitable  government,  and  by  preventing  or  redressing  them 
as  much  as  possible,  he  ha<i  been  till  then  so  fortunate  as  to  support  the 
tranquillity  of  the  state. 

[A.  M.  38BS.  Ant.  J.  C.  136.]— But  in  the  following  years,  whether 
Hierax  was  dead,  or  the  prudence  and  ability  of  that  minister  were  no 
longer  capable  of  restraining  the  folly  of  this  prince,  the  aQ'aiis  of  Egypt 
went  on  worse  than  ever.  Physcon,  without  any  reason,  caused  tho 
greatest  part  of  those  to  be  put  to  death,  who  had  expressed  the  most 
zeal  in  procuring  him  the  crown  after  liis  brother's  death,  and  maintain- 
ing it  upon  his  head.  Athenseus  places  Hierax  in  this  number,  but  with- 
out mentioning  the  time.  He  also  put  to  death,  or  at  least  banisiii  d, 
most  of  tiiosc  who  had  been  in  favour  with  Philometor  liis  brother,  or 
had  only  held  employments  during  his  reign  ;  and  by  permitting  Ids 
foreign  troops  to  plunder  and  murder  at  discretion,  he  terrified  Alex- 
andria so  much,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  intiabitanis,  to  avoid  his 
cruelty,  thouglit  it  necessary  to  retire  into  foreign  countries,  and  the  city 
remained  almost  a  desert.  To  supply  their  places,  when  he  perceived 
that  nothing  remained  but  empty  Iiouses,  he  caused  proclamation  to  be 
made  in  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  that  whoever  should  come  and 
settle  there,  of  whatsoever  nation  they  were,  should  meet  with  the  great- 
est encouragement  and  advantages.  There  were  considerable  numbers 
whom  this  proposal  suited  very  well:  the  houses  that  had  been  aban- 
doned were  given  to  them,  and  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  iramuniiidS 
granted  them,  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants ;  by 
this  means  the  city  was  re-peopled. 

As  amongst  tliose  who  had  quitted  Alexandria,  there  was  a  great  num- 
ber of  grammarians,  philosophers,  geometricians,  physicians,  musicians, 
and  other  masters  in  the  liberal  sciences,  it  happened  from  thence,  that 
the  polite  arts  and  sciences  began  to  revive  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  islands  ;  in  a  word,  in  everyplace  where  these  illustrious  fugitives 
carried  tlvem.  The  continual  wars  between  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
had  almost  extinguished  the  sciences  in  all  those  countries  ;  and  they 
would  have  been  entirely  lost  in  those  times  of  confusion,  if  they  had  not 
found  protection  under  the' Ptolemies  at  Alexandria.  The  first  of  those 
princes,  Iby  founding  his  Musseum  for  the  entertainment  of  the  learned, 
and  erecting  his  fine  library,  had  drawn  about  liim  almost  all  the  learned 
men  of  Greece.  The  second  and  third  foUowiniC  'he  founder's  steps  in 
that  respect,  Alexandria  became  the  principal  city  in  the  world  where 
the  libcial  arts   and  sciences   were  most  cultivated,    whilst  they  were 
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almost  absolutely  neglected  every  where  else.  Most  of  the  inhabitant* 
of  that  great  city  studied  or  professed  some  or  other  of  tliose  polite  arts, 
in  which  thry  had  been  instructed  in  their  youth.  So  that  when  the 
cruelty  and  oppression  of  the  tyrant,  of  whom  I  speak,  obliged  them  to 
take  refuge  in  foreign  eouatries,  their  most  general  recourse  for  sub- 
sistence was  to  make  it  their  business  to  teach  what  they  Knew.  They 
opened  schools  for  that  purpose  ;  and  as  they  were  pressed  by  n«Gessity, 
they  taught  at  a  low  price,  which  very  mu»h  increased  the  number  of 
their  disciples.  By  this  means  the  arts  end  sciences  began  to  revive, 
wherever  they  were  dispersed;  that  is  to  say,  throughout  what  we  call 
tlve  wliole  East,  exactly  in  the  same  fi»anner  as  they  took  new  birth  in 
tlu'  West,  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 

Much  about  the  time  tlat  strangers  came  in  crowds  to  ro-peoj)le  Alex- 
andria, P.  Scipio  Afrieanus  the  younger,  Sp.  Mummius,  and  L.  Metellus, 
arrived  there  as  ambassadors  from  Rome.  It  was  a  maxim  with  the 
Romans  to  send  frequent  embassies  to  their  allies,  in  order  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  their  affairs,  and  to  accnnimodate  their  differences.  It  was 
with  this  view,  that  three  of  the  greatest  persons  in  the  state  were  sent 
at  this  time  into  Egypt.  They  had  orders  to  go  into  Egypt,  Syria, 
Asia,  and  Greece  ;  and  to  see  in  what  condition  the  affairs  of  those  coun- 
tries were  ;  to  examine  in  what  maimer  the  treaties  mide  with  them  were 
observed  ;  and  to  remedy  whatever  tli£y  sliould  find  amiss.  They  ac- 
quitted themselves  of  this  commission  with  so  much  equity,  justice,  and 
address  ;  and  rendered  such  great  services  to  those  to  whom  they  were 
sent,  in  restoring  order  amongst  them,  and  in  accommodating  their 
differences  ;  tliat,  as  soon  as  they  returned  to  Rome,  ambassadors  came 
from  all  p:irts  through  which  they  had  passed,  to  return  the  senate 
thanks  for  having  sent  amongst  thsm  persons  of  such  extraordinary 
merit,  and  whose  wisdom  and  goodness  they  could  never  suffidcnitly 
admire. 

The  first  place  they  went  to,  aecording  to  their  instructions,  was 
Alexandria.  The  king  received  them  there  with  great  magnificence. 
As  to  themselves,  they  affected  state  so  little,  that  at  their  entry.  Scipio, 
who  was  the  greatest  personage  of  Rome,  had  only  one  frii^nd  with  him, 
which  was  Pantetius  the  philosopher,  and  five  domestics  Not  his 
domestics,  (says  an  historian,)  but  his  victories,  wpre  considered  :  he 
was  not  esteemed  for  his  gold  or  his  silver,  but  for  his  personal  virtues 
and  qualities.  Though  during  their  whole  residsnce  at  Alexandria,  the 
king  caused  them  to  be  served  with  whatever  was  most  delicate  and 
exquisite,  they  never  touched  any  thing  but  the  most  simple  and  common 
meats ;  despising  all  the  rest,  as  serving  only  to  enervate  the  mind  a» 
well  as  the  body.  So  great,  even  at  tiiat  Mme,  were  the  moderation  and 
temperance  of  the  Romans  ;  but  luxury  and  ponap  quickly  assumed  their 
place. 

When  the  ambassadors  had  .fully  viewed  Alexandria,  and  regulated  th» 
affairs  which  brought  them  thither,  they  went  up  the  Nile  to  visit  Mem- 
phis and  the  oflier  parts  of  Eijypt.  They  saw  with  their  own  eyes,  or 
by  statements  drawn  up  upon  the  spot,  the  infinite  number  of  cities,  and 
the  prodigious  multitude  of  inhabitants  contained  in  that  kingdom  ;  the 
strength  of  its  natural  situation  :  the  fwrtility  of  i-ts  suil,  and  all  tlie  other 
advantages  it  enjoyed.     TTiey  f^and  that  it  waated  mothiag  to  re«4er  it 
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powerful  and  formidable,  but  a  prince  of  capacity  and  application  ;  for 
Physcou,  who  then  reigned,  was  nothing  less  than  a  king.  Notliing  was 
so  wretched  as  the  idea  he  gave  them  of  himself  in  all  the  audiences  they 
had  of  him.  Of  his  cruelty,  luxury,  barbarity,  and  otlier  vices,  I  have 
already  made  mention,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  give  further  proofs  of 
them  in  the  sequel.  The  deformity  of  his  body  suRicienlly  corresponded 
with  that  of  his  mind  :  notliing  more  hideous  was  ever  seen.  His  stature 
was  of  the  smallest,  and  ^Vith  that  he  liad  a  belly  of  so  enormous  a  size, 
that  there  was  no  man  could  embrace  him  in  his  anris.  This  largeness 
of  his  belly  occasioned  his  being  called  by  the  nick-name  of  '  Physcon.' 
Upon  this  wretched  person  he  wore  so  transjiarent  a  stuff,  that  all  his 
deformity  might  be  seen  through  it.  He  never  appeared  in  public  but  In 
a  chariot,  not  being  able  to  carry  the  load  of  Hesh,  which  was  the  fruit 
of  liis  intemperance,  unless  wlien  he  walked  with  Scipio.  So  that  the 
latter,  lurning  towards  Panaetius,  told  him  in  his  ear,  smiling,  'The 
Alexandrians  are  obliged  to  us  for  seeing  llieiv  king  walk  on  foot.' 

We  must  confess,  to  the  reproach  of  royalty,  that  most  of  the  kings  of 
whom  we  now  speak,  dishonoured  not  only  tlie  throne,  but  even  human 
nature  itself,  by  the  most  horrid  vices.  It  is  dreadful  to  see,  in  that  long 
list  of  kings  whose  history  we  have  related,  how  few  there  are  who 
deserve  that  name.  What  comparison  is  there  between  those  monsters 
of  dissoluteness  and  cruelty,  and  Scipio  Africanus,  one  of  the  three 
Roman  ambassadors,  who  was  a  prodigy  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  as  far  as 
they  could  be  found  amongst  the  Pagans.  Justin  accordingly  says  of 
him,  that  whilst  he  visited  and  considered  with  curiosity  the  rarities  of 
Alexandria,  he  was  himself  a  sight  to  the  whole  city.  '  Dum  inspicit 
urbem,  ipse  spectaculo  Alexandrinis  fuit.' 

[A.  M.  3S66.  Ant.  J.  C.  138.]— Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  died  about 
the  time  of  which  we  now  spealt.  His  nephew,  who  bore  the  same  name, 
and  was  also  called  Philomotor,  succeeded  him.  As  tlie  latter  was  very 
young  when  his  father  Eumenes  died,  he  had  been  under  tlie  tuition  of 
his  uncle,  to  whom  the  crown  was  also  left  by  the  will  of  Eumenes. 
Attalus  gave  his  nephew  the  best  education  he  could,  and  at  his  death 
bequeathed  the  throne  to  him,  tliougli  he  had  sons  of  his  own  ;  a  pro- 
ceeding as  rare  as  it  was  laudable;  most  princes  thinking  no  less  of 
transferring  their  crowns  to  their  posterity,  than  of  preserving  them  to 
themselves  during  their  lives. 

This  prince's  death  was  a  misfortune  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus. 
Piiiloinetor  governed  it  in  the  most  extravagant  and  pernicious  manner. 
He  was  scarce  upon  the  throne  before  lie  stained  it  with  the  blood  of 
his  nearest  relations,  and  the  best  friends  of  his  family.  He  caused 
almost  all  who  had  served  his  father  and  uncle  with  extreme  fidelity,  to 
be  murdered,  under  pretence  that  some  of  them  had  killed  his  motlier 
Stratonice,  who  died  of  disease  in  a  very  advanced  age,  and  others  his 
wife  Berenice,  who  died  of  an  incurable  distemper,  with  which  slie  had 
been  seized  very  naturally.  He  put  others  also  to  deatii  upon  suspicions 
entirely  frivolous;  and  with  thein,  their  wives,  chibbon,  and  whole 
families.  He  caused  these  executions  to  be  connnitted  by  foreign 
troops,  whom  lie  had  expressly  sent  for  from  the  most  savage  and  cruel 
nations,  to  make  tiiem  the  instruments  of  his  enormous  barbarity.  After 
having  massacred  and  sacrificed  to  his  fury,  in  this  manner,  the  most 
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deserving  persons  «f  Iiis  kinEfdoin,  he  ceased  to  show  hiinsclf  abroad.  He 
appeared  no  more  in  the  city,  and  ate  no  longer  in  public.  He  put  on 
old  clothes,  let  his  beard  grow  wilhont  taking  any  care  of  it,  and  did 
every  thing  which  j)ersons  accused  of  cupilal  offences  usjed  to  do  in  tliose 
days,  as  if  he  intended  thereby  to  acknowledge  the  crimes  which  he  had 
just  perpetrated. 

From  hence  he  proceeded  to  other  species  of  folly,  lie  renounced  the 
carts  of  state,  and  retired  into  his  garden,  and  engaged  in  digging  th.e 
ground  himself,  and  then  sowed  all  sorts  of  venomous,  as  well  as  whole- 
some herbs  ;  then  .poisoning  the  good  with  the  juice  of  tiie  bad,  he  sent 
them  in  that  manner  as  presents  to  his  friends.  He  passed  all  the  rest 
of  his  reign  in  cruel  extravagances  of  the  like  nature,  which,  happily 
for  his  subjects,  was  of  no  long  duration,  for  it  lasted  only  five  years. 
He  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  practice  the  trade  of  a  founder,  and 
formed  the  model  of  a  motiument  of  brass  to  be  erected  to  his  mother. 
Whilst  lie  was  at  work  in  casting-  the  metal,  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  he 
was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  carried  him  off  in  seven  days,  [A.  M. 
3871.  Ant.  J.  C.  133.]  and  freed  his  subjects  from  an  abominable  tyrant. 
He  had  made  a  will,  by  whicli  he  appointed  the  Roman  people  his  htirs. 
Eudemus  of  Pergamus  carried  this  will  to  Rome.  The  principal  article 
was  expressed  in  these  terms— LET  THE  ROMAN  PEOPLE  IN- 
HERIT ALL  MY  EFFECTS.  As  soon  as  it  was  read,  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  tribune  of  the  people,  always  attentive  to  conciliate  their 
favour,  took  hold  of  the  occasion;  and  ascentiing  the  tribunal,  proposed 
a  law  to  this  effect : — That  all  the  ready  money  whVch  should  arise  from 
the  succession  to  this  prince,  should  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor 
citizens,  who  should  be  sent  as  colonies  into  the  country  bequeathed  to 
the  Rom*i  people,  in  order  that  they  might  have  wherewithal  to  support 
themselves  in  their  new  possessions,  an«l  to  supply  them  with  the  tools 
and  other  things  necessary  in  agriculture.  He  added,  that  as  to  the 
cities  and  lands,  *hich  were  under  that  prince's  government,  the  senate 
had  no  right  to  pass  any  decree  in  regard  to  them,  and  that  he  should 
leave  the  dispo'sal  of  thom  to  the  people  ;  which  extremely  offended  the 
senate.     That  tribune  was  killed  some  small  time  after. 

Aristonicus,  however,  who  reported  himself  of  the  blood-royal,  was 
actively  employed  in  preparing  to  take  possession  of  Attalus's  dominions. 
He  was  indeed  the  son  of  Eumenes,  but  by  a  courtezan.  He  easily 
engaged  the  majority  of  the  cities  in  his  paj-ty,  because  they  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  the  government  of  kings.  Some  cities,  through  fear 
of  the  Romans,  refused  at  first  to  acknowledge  him,  but  were  compelled 
to  it  by  force. 

[A.  M.  3S73.  Ant.  J.  C.  131.] — As  his  party  grew  stronger  every  day, 
the  Romans  sent  the  consul  Licinius  Crassus  against  him.  It  was  ob- 
served of  this  general,  that  he  was  so  perfectly  master  of  all  t^e  dialects 
of  the  Greek  tongue,  which  in  a  manner  formed  five  different  languages, 
th>t  he  pronounced  his  decrees  aocorciiiig  to  the  particdar  idiom  of  those 
who  pleaded  before  him,  which  made  him  very  agree:»ble  to  all  the  states 
of  Asia  Minor.  All  tiie  net^hbouring  princes,  in  alliance  with  the 
Roman  people,  the  kings  nf  Bilhynia,  Ponlus,  Cappadocia,  and  Papliia- 
gonia,  joined  him  with  their  troops.  Notwithstanding  such  powerful 
supports,  having  engaged  in  a  battle  with  disadvantage,  his  army,  which 
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he  oomniandcd  tlieii  in  quality  of  proconsul,  was  defeated,  and  himself 
made  prisoner.  He  avoided  the  shame  of  being  put  into  the  victor's 
hands  by  a  voluntary  death.  His  head  was  carried  to  Arlstonicus,  who 
caused  his  body  to  be  interred  at  Smyrna. 

The  consul  Perpenna,  who  had  succeeded  Crassus,  soon  revenged  his 
deatli.  Havinsf  made  all  haste  into  Asia,  he  p;avp  Aristonicus  battle, 
entirely  routed  liis  army,  btsieai'cd  him  soon  after  in  Stratoniee,  and  at 
Irnj^tii  made  him  prisoner.     All  Phrygia  submitted  to  the  Romans. 

[A.  M.  3875.  Ant.  J.  C.  1L>9.] — He  sent  Aristonicus  to  Rome,  in  the 
fleet  which  he  loaded  with  Attalus's  treasures.  Manius  Aquilius,  who 
had  lately  been  elected  consul,  was  hasteninar  to  take  his  place,  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  and  deprive  him  of  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
He  found  Aristonicus  set  out  ;  and  some  time  after,  Perpenna,  who  had 
begun  his  journey,  died  of  a  disease  at  Pergamns.  Aquilius  soon  termi- 
nated this  war,  which  had  continued  almost  four  years.  Lydia,  Caria. 
tile  Hellespont,  Phrygia,  in  a  word,  all  that  compostd  the  kingdom  of 
Attains,  was  reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  envjjire,  under  the 
common  name  of  Asia. 

The  senate  had  (hcretil,  that  the  city  of  Phociea,  which  h.ad  declared 
against  the  Romans,  as  well  in  this  last  war  as  in  that  against  AntiocJius, 
should  be  destroyed.  The  inhabitants  of  Marseilles,  which  was  a  colony 
of  Phocie,  moved  as  much  with  llie  dang(M- of  f^eir  founders  as  if  the  fate 
of  their  own  city  had  been  in  question,  sent  deputies  to  Rome,  to  implore 
the  clemency  of  the  senate  and  people  in  their  favour.  Just  as  their 
indignation  was  against  Phocica,  they  could  not  refuse  to  pardon  it,  in 
consideration  of  tiu;  ardent  solicitations  of  a  people,  whom  tliey  had 
always  held  in  the  highest  c<)nsideration,  and  who  rendered  tiiemselves 
still  more  worthy' of  it  by  the  tender  concern  and  gratitude  they  ex4)ressed 
for  their  forefathers  and  founders.  i     ^ 

Phrygia  Major  was  granted  to  INIilhridates  Euergetes,  king  of  Pontus, 
in  reward  for  the  aid  he  had  given  the  Romans  in  that  war.  But  after 
his  death,  they  dispossessed  liis  son.  Mithridates  the  Great,  of  it,  and 
declared  it  free.  Ariarathrs,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who  died  during  this 
war,  had  left  six  children.  Rome,  to  reward  in  the  sons  the  services  of 
tlie  father,  added  r<ycaonia  and  (/ilicia  to  their  dominions.  They  found 
in  queen  Laodice  not  the  tenderness  of  a  parent,  but  the  cruelty  of  a 
step-mother.  To  secure  all  authority  to  herself,  she  poisoned  five  of 
her  children  ;  and  the  sixth  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  if  his 
relations  had  not  taken  him  out  of  tlie  murderous  hands  of  that  Megwra, 
on  whose  crimes  the  people  soon  took  vengeance  by  a  violent  death. 

[A.  M.3fi7S.  Ant.  J.  C.  120.] — Manius  Aquilius,  at  his  return  to  Rome, 
r»*ceived  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  Aristonicus,  after  having  been  slu)wn 
there  for  a  sight  to  the  people,  was  carried  to  prison,  where  he  «as 
strangled.     Such  wiere  the  consequences  of  king  Attnlus's  will. 

Mithridates,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrolo  afterwards  to  Arsaces,  king  of 
Parlliia,  accuses  the  Romans  of  having  forged  a  false  will  of  Attalus's,* 
in  order  to  deprive  Aristonicus,  the  son  of  Eunienes,  of  his  father's 
kingdom,  which  appertained  to  him  of  right :    but  it  is  an  avowed  enemy 

•  Simnlato  inip.io  testnmcnto,  filium  ejus  (Eumenis)  Aristonicum,  quia 
pniriiim  regjium  petiveral,  liostiufii  more  per  triuniphum  duxere. — Aputf. 
Sallust.  in  Fragm. 
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who  cliarges  them  wilh  this.  It  is  more  surprising  that  Jlorace,  in  one 
of  his  o<!es,  seems  to  make  the  Roman  peopU-  the  same  reproach,  and  to 
insinuate  that  they  had  attained  the  succession  by  fraud  : 

Neque  Altali 
Ignotus  haeres  reg;iam  occupavi.* 

Nor  have  I  seiz'd  an  heir  unknown. 
The  Phrygian's  kingdom  for  my  own. 

However,  there  remains  no  trace  in  the  history  of  any  secret  intrigue 
or  solicitation  to  that  effect  on  the  side  of  the  Romans. 

I  thought  it  proj)er  to  relate  all  the  consequences  of  tJiis  will  without 
interruption.     1  shall  now  resume  the  thread  of  my  history. 

SECT,  v.— ANTIOCHUS  SIDETES  BESIEGES  JOHN  HYRCA- 
NUS  IN  JERUSALEM.  — THAT  CITY  SURRENDERS  BY 
CAPITULATION.— HE  MAKES  WAR  AGAINST  THE  PAR- 
THIANS,  AND  PERISHES  IN  IT.  — PHYSCON  COMMITS 
HORRID  CRUELTIES  IN  EGYPT —ANTIOCHUS  GRYPUS 
ASCENDS  THE  THRONE  OF  SYRIA. —THE  FAMOUS 
MITHRIDXTES  BECiiNS  TO  REIGN  IN  PONTUS.— PHYS- 
CON S  DEATH. 

[A.  M.  38G9.  Aul.  J.  C.  l;J5.] — Simon  having  been  slain  by  freacheryt 
with  two  of  his  sons,  John,  another  of  them,  surnaraed  HyrcanHS,  was 
proclaimed  high-]!riest  and  prince  of  the  Jews  in  his  father's  stuad.  Here 
*iids  the  history  of  the  Maccabees. 

Aniiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  made  all  possible  haste  to  take  the 
advantage  wliich  liie  death  of  Sinion  gave  him,  and  advanced  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  arm)  to  reduce  Judaea,  and  unite  it  to  the  empire  of  Syria. 
Hyrcantis  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Jerusalem,  wiiere  he  shs- 
taiued  a  long  siege  with  incredible  valour.  Reduced  at  lengili  to  the 
last  extremity  for  want  of  provisions,  he  caused  proposals  of  peace  to 
be  made  to  the  king.  Jlis  condition  was  not  unknown  in  the  camp. 
Those  who  were  about  the  king's  person  pressed  him  to  take  advantage 
of  the  pres(nt  occasion  for  exterminating  the  Jewish  nation.  They 
represented  to  him  (recurring  to  pass  ages),  that  they  had  been  driven 
out  of  Egypt  as  innpious  wretches,  hated  by  the  gods,  and  abhorred  by 
men  ;  that  they  were  enemies  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  t!iey  had  no 
comuiunicalion  with  any  but  those  of  their  own  sect,  and  would  neither 
cat,  drink,  nor  have  an)  familiarity  with  other  people  ;  that  they  did  not 
adore  the  same  gods;  that  they  had  laws,  customs,  and  a  religion  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  all  other  nations  ;  that  therefore  they  well 
deserved  to  be  treated  by  other  nations  with  equal  contempt,  and  to  be 
rendered  hatred  for  hatred  ;  and  that  all  people  ought  to  unite  in  extir- 
pating them.  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  well  as  Josephus,  says,  that  it  was 
from  the  pure  effect  of  the  generosity  and  clemency  of  Antiochus,  that 
the  Jewish  nation  was  not  entirely  destroyed  on  tliis  occasion. 

He  was  well  pleased  to  enter  into  a  treaty  wilh  Hyrcanus.  It  wa> 
agreed  that  the  besieged  should  surrender  their  arms  :  that  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Jerusalem  should  be  demolished  :  and  that  a  tribute  should  be 
paid  to  the  king  for  Joppa,  and  for  the  other  cities  which  the  Jews  had 

♦  Hor.  Od.  xvjii.  1.  ii.  1.5.  +1  I'Jaccab  xvi.     Josepli.  Antiq, 

.  xiji.  t.  IG.     Diod.  Eelog.  i.  p.  901. 
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out  of  Juileea:  and  peace  was  concluded  upon  these  conditions.  Antio- 
chus  also  deiuauded  that  tlie  citadel  of  Jerusalem  should  be  rebuilt,  and 
would  have  put  S  garrison  into  it  ;  but  Hyrcanus  would  not  consent  to 
that,  upon  account  of  tlie  miseries  which  the  nation  liad  suff«red  from  the 
garrison  of  the  former  citadel,  and  chose  rather  to  pay  the  king  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  talents,*  which  he  demanded  as  an  equivalent.  The 
capitulation  was  executed,  and  for  those  articles  which  could  not  be 
immediately  fulfilled,  hostages  were  given,  amongst  whom  was  a  brother 
of  Hyrcanus. 

[A.  M.  3870.  Ant.  J.  C.  134..] — Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  having 
gone  to  command  in  Spain,  during  the  war  with  Numanlia,  Antiochus 
Sidetes  sent  him  rich  and  magnificent  pre«ents.  Some  generals  would 
have  appropriated  them  to  their  own  use.  Scipio  received  them  in 
publie,  sitting  upon  his  tribunal  in  the  view  of  the  whole  army,  and 
gave  orders  that  they  should  be  delivered  to  the  quaestor, t  to  be  applied 
in  rewarding  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  should  distinguish  themselves 
in  the  service.     By  such  conduct  a  generous  and  noble  soul  is  known. 

[A.  M.  3S73.  Ant.  J.  C.  131.]— Demetrius  NicatorJ  had  been  kej)! 
many  years  in  captivity  by  the  Parthians  in  Hyrcania,  where  he  wanted 
nothing  except  liberty,  without  which  all  else  is  misery.  He  liad  madf 
several  attempts  to  obtain  it,  and  to  return  into  his  own  kingdom,  l)ut 
always  without  success.  He  was  twice  retaken  in  the  midst  of  his  flight, 
and  punished  only  with  bein^  carried  back  to  the  place  of  his  confine- 
ment, where  he  was  guarded  with  more  care,  but  always  treat-ed  with 
the  same  magnificence.  ♦This  was  not  the  effect  of  mere  goodness  and 
clemency  in  the  Parthians;  interest  had  some  share  in  ft.  They  had 
views  of  making  themselves  masters  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Syria,  however 
remote  they  were,  and  waited  a  favourable  opportunity,  when,  under 
colour  of  going  to  re-establish  Dlemetrius  upon  his  throne,  they  might 
take  possession  of  it  for  themselves. 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  whether  apprised  of  this  design  or  not,  thought 
proper  to  prevent  it,  and  marclied  against  Piiraates  at  the  head  of  a  for- 
midable army.  The  Parthians'  lat»  usurpation  of  the  richest  and  finest 
provinces  of  the  East,  which  his  ancestors  had  always  possessed  from 
the  time  of  Alexander,  was  a  strong  inducement  to  him  for  uniting  all 
his  forces  for  their  expulsion.  His  army  consisted  of  upwards  of  four- 
score thousand  men,  well  armed  and  disciplined.  But  tlie  train  of  luxury 
had  added  to  it  so  great  a  multitude  of  sutlws,  cooks,  pastry-cooks,  con- 
fectioners, actors,  musicians,  and  infamous  women,  that  they  were 
almost  four  times  as  many  as  the  soldiers,  for  they  were  reckoned  fo 
amount  to  about  three  hundred  thousand.  There  may  be  some  exagge- 
ration in  this  account,  but,  if  two-thirdS  were  deducted,  there  would  still 
remain  a  numerous  train  of  useless  mouths.  The  luxury  of  the  camp 
was  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  that  administered  to  it.  Gold 
and  silver  glittered  in  all  parts,  even  upon  the  boots  of  the  private  sol- 
diers.    The  instruments   and  utensils  of  tiie  kitchen  were  silver,  as  if 

•  Five  hun  ired  thousand  crowns. 
t   Tlie  quffistor   was   the  treasurer   of  tlie   ar.ray. 
X  .Fu^tiii.  1.  xxxviii.  c.  1)  &  10.  1.  xxxix.  c.  I.     Oros.  1.  v.  c.  I.     Valer 
Max.  I.  ix.  c.    I.     Athen.  L  v.  p.  210.  &  1.  x.  p.  439.  &  1.  xii.  p.  540. 
Josepli.  Antiq.  xiii.  c.  Hi.     Appian.in  Syr.  p.  132. 
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Ihey  had  been  marching  to  a  feast,  and  not  to  a  war.  Antiorluis  had 
great  success  at  first.  He  beat  Phraates  in  three  battles,  and  retook 
Babylonia  and  Media.  All  the  provinces  of  the  East,  which  had  for- 
merly appertained  to  the  Syrian  empire,  threw  off  the  Parthian  yoke, 
and  submitted  to  him,  except  Parthia  itself,  where  Phraates  found  him- 
self reduced  within  tiie  narrow  bounds  of  his  ancient  kingdom.  Hyrcanus 
prince  of  the  Jews,  accompanied  Antiochus  in  this  expedition,  and  having 
had  his  share  in  all  these  victories,  returned  home  laden  with  glory,  at 
the  end  of  the  campaign  and  the  year. 

[A.  M.  3874.  Ant.  J.  C.  ViO.]— The  rest  of  the  army  passed  the  winter 
in  the  East.  The  prodigious  number  of  the  troops,  including  the  train 
before  mentioned,  obliged  them  to  separate,  and  to  remove  so  far  from 
each  otlier.  that  they  could  not  easily  rejoin  and  form  one  body  in  case 
of  an  attack.  The  inhabitants,  whom  they  plundered  extremely  in  their 
quarters,  to  be  revenged  upon  them,  and  to  get  rid  of  troublesome  guests 
whom  notliing  could  satisfy,  conspired  with  the  Parthians  to  massacre 
them  all  in  one  day  in  their  quarters,  without  giving  them  time  t«  assem- 
ble ;  which  was  accordingly  executed.  Antioclius,  who  had  kept  a  body 
of  troops  always  about  his  i)erson,  marched  to  assist  the  quarters  nearest 
hira,  but  was  overjiowererl  by  numbers,  and  perished  himself.  All  the 
rest  of  the  army  were  eillu  r  massacred  in  their  quarters  the  same  day, 
or  made  prisoners  ;  so  that  out  of  so  great  a  multitude,  scarce  any  es- 
caped to  carry  the  sad  news  of  this  slaughter  into  Syria. 

It  occasioned  great  grief  and  consternation  there.  The  death  of  An- 
tiochus, a  prince  estimable  for  many  excellent  qualities,  was  particularly 
lamented.  Plutarch*  relates  a  saying  of  his  very  much  to  his  honour. 
One  day.  having  lost  himself  a  hunting,  and  being  alone,  he  retired  into 
the  cottage  of  some  poor  people,  who  received  him  in  the  best  manner 
they  could,  without  knowing  him.  At  supper,  having  himself  turned 
the  conversation  upon  the  person  and  conduct  of  the  king,  they  said,  that 
he  was  in  every  thing  else  a  good  prince,  but  that  his  too  great  passion 
for  hunting  made  him  neglect  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and  repose  too 
much  confidence  in  his  courtiers,  whose  actions  did  not  always  corres- 
pond with  tlie  goodness  of  his  intentions.  Antiochus  made  no  answer  at 
that  time.  The  next  day,  upon  the  arrival  of  his  train  at  the  cottage,  he 
was  known.  He  repeated  to  the  officers  what  had  passed  the  evening 
before,  and  told  them  by  way  of  reproach,  '  Since  I  have  taken  you  into 
roy  service,  I  have  not  iieard  the  truth  concerning  myself  till  yesterday.' 
Phraates,  thrice  beaten  by  Antiochus,  had  at  last  released  Demetrius, 
and  sent  him  back  into  Syria  with  a  body  of  troops  in  hopes  that  his 
return  would  occasion  such  troubles  as  would  compel  Antiochus  to  follow 
him.  But  after  the  massacre,  he  detaciied  a  party  of  horse  to  retake 
him.  Demetrius,  who  apprehended  a  countermand  of  that  nature,  had 
marched  with  so  ujucli  diligence,  that  he  had  already  passed  the  Euphrates 
before  that  party  arrived  uj)on  the  frontier.  In  this  manner  he  recovered 
his  dominions,  and  made  great  rejoicing.s  upon  that  occasion;  whilst  all 
the  rest  of  Syria  were  in  tears,  deploring  the  loss  of  the  army,  in  which 
few  families  had  not  some  near  relation.  Phraates  caused  the  body  of 
Antiochus  to  be  sought  for  amongst  the  dead,  and  put  into  a  coffin  of 

*  I'Uii.  in  Apophthegm,  p.  284, 
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silyer.  He  sent  it  into  Syria  to  be  honourably  interred  with  lus  ances- 
tors ;  and  having  found  one  of  his  daughters  amongst  the  captives,  h« 
was  struck  with  her  beauty,  and  married  tier. 

Antiochiis  being  dead,  Ilyrcanus  took  advantage  of  Ihe  troubleti  and 
divisions  which  happened  thronghout  the  whole  empire  of  Syria,  to  ex- 
tend his  dominions,  by  making  himself  master  of  many  places  in  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Arabia,  which  lay  commodiously  for  liira.  He  laboured 
also  at  the  same  time  to  render  himself  absolute  and  independent.  He 
succeeded  so  well,  that  from  thenceforth  neither  himself  nor  any  of  his 
descendants  were  dependent  in  the  l&ast  upon  the  kings  of  Syria.  Tliey 
threw  off  entirely  the  yoke  of  subjection,  and  even  that  of  h»mage. 

[A.  M.3875.  Ant.  J.  C.  129.] — PUraates,  flushed  with  his  great  suc- 
cesses and  the  victory  he  had  gained,  designed  to  carry  the  war  into 
S^ria,  in  revenge  fer  Antiochus's  invasion  of  his  dondnions.  But,  whilst 
he  was  making  his  preparations  for  that  expedition,  an  unexpected  wjir 
broke  out  with  the  Scythians,  who  found  him  employment  enough  at 
home,  to  remove  all  thougiits  of  disquieting  others  abroad.  Finding 
himself  vigorously  preisetl  by  Antlochus,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  de- 
manded aid  of  the  people.  VVlien  tliey  arrived,  the  affair  was  terminated  ; 
and  having  no  further  occasion  for  them,  he  would  not  give  thwn  the 
sums  he  had  engaged  to  pay  them.  The  Scythians  immediately  turned 
their  arms  against  himself,  to  avenge  tliemselves  for  tiie  injustice  he  had 
done  them. 

It  was  a  great  error  in  this  prince  to  have  disgusted  so  powerful  a 
nation  by  a  mean  and  sordid  avarice ;  aiid  he  connnitted  a  second,  no 
less  considerable,  in  tiie  war  itself.  To  strengthen  himself  against  that 
nation,  he  jought  aid  from  a  people  to  whom  he  had  made  himself  more 
hateful  llian  to  tiie  Scythians  themselves;  these  were  the  Greek  foreign 
troops,  wlio  had  been  in  tiie  pay  of  Antiochus  in  the  last  war  against 
him,  and  had  been  made  prisoners.  Phraaies  thought  proper  to  incor- 
porate them  into  his  own  tuoops  ;  beli»ving  that  he  should  considerably 
reinforce  them  by  that  means.  But  when  they  saw  themselvis  wiih  arms 
in  their  hands,  they  were  resolved  to  be  revenged  for  the  injuries  and 
ill-treatment  they  hud  suffered  during  their  captivity  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
armies  engaged  they  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  gave  such  a  turn  to  the 
battle,  wliilst  tlin  victory  was  in  suspense,  that  Pliraates  was  defeated, 
with  a  great  slaughter  of  iiis  troops.  He  perished  himself  in  the  pursuit, 
and  almost  his  wliole  army.  Tlie  Scythians  and  Greeks  contsiited  thum- 
selves  with  plundering  Vlie  country,  and  then  retired  to  their  several 
homes. 

When  they  were  gone,  Artabau,  Pliraates's  uncle,  caused  himself  to  b« 
crowned  king  of  the  Parthians.  He  was  killed  some  days  after  in  a 
battle  with  the  Thogarians,  another  Scythian  nation.  Mithridates  was 
his  successor,  who  for  his  glorious  actions  was  suruaiued  the  Great. 

Duiing  all  these  revolutions  in  the  Syrian  and  Parthian  empires,  Pto- 
lemy Physcon  did  not  alter  liis  conduct  in  Egypt.  I  have  already 
obnerved,  that  on  his  marriage  with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  who  was  his 
brother's  vvidow»  he  liad  killed  in  her  arms  the  son  she  had  by  his  bro- 
ther, on  the  very  day  of  their  nuptials.  Afterwards  having  taken  a 
disgust  for  Ihe  mother,  he  fell  passionately  in  love  with  one  of  her 
daughterh  by  Philoraefor,  culled  also  Cleopatra.     H«  began  by  violating 
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her,  and  then  married  her,  after  mrnini^  away  her  mother.  He  aoon  made 
himself  hated  also  by  the  new  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  whom  he  had 
drawn  thither  to  re-people  it,  and  supply  tlie  places  of  those  whom  his 
former  rrnellies  had  oblifjel  to  abandon  their  country.  To  put  them  out 
of  a  condition  to  do  him  hurl,  he  resolved  to  have  the  throats  cut  of  all 
the  youny  people  in  the  city^in  whom  its  whole  force  consisted.  For 
that  purpose,  he  caust-d  them  to  be  invested  one  day  by  his  foreign 
troops  in  the  place  where  the  (;xercises  were  performed,  when  the  as- 
sembly there  was  most  numerous,  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  The 
wliole  people  ran  in  a  fury  to  set  fire  to  the  palace,  and  to  burn  'lim  in 
it  ;  but  he  had  quilted  i!  before  they  arrived  tlnre.  and  made  his  escape 
into  Cyprus,  witii  his  wife  Chopatra,  and  his  son  Memphilis.  Upon  his 
arrival  there,  he  was  informed  that  the  jieople  of  Alexandria  had  put  the 
government  into  the  hands  of  CTeopatra,  whom  lie  had  repudiaied.  He 
innnciliatcly  raised  tr<  fjis  to  make  war  upon  the  ne»v  queen  and  her 
adherents. 

[A.  M.3S75.  Ant.  J.  C.  129.]— But  first  apprehending  that  the  Alex- 
andrians would  make  his  son  king  to  whom  he  had  given  the  government 
Off  Cyrenaica,  he  caused  iiim  to  come  to  him,  and  put  him  to  death  as  soon 
as  lie  arrived,  only  to  prevent  a  pretended  danger,  which  had  no  lounda- 
tion  but  in   Kis   falsely-alarmed  imagination.     That  barbarity  enraged 
every  body  the  more  against  him.     They  pulled  down  and  dashed  to 
pieces  all  his  statues  in  Alexandria.     11.-  believed  that  Cleopatra,  whom 
he  had  repudiated,  had  induced  the  people  to  this  action  ;    and  to  be 
revenged  of  her,  ordered  the  throat  of  IMemphitis  to  be  cut,  a  young 
j'rincc  whom  he  had  by  her,  of  great  beauty  aud  hopes.     He  afterwards 
caused  tin-  bo  ly  to  be  tut  in  pieces,  and  put  into  a  chest,  with  the  head 
t-ntire,  that  it  might  be  known,  and  sent  it  by  one  of  his  guards  to  Alex- 
andria, with  orders  to  wait  till  the  birthday  of  that  princwes,  which  was 
approaching,  and  was  to  h«  celebrated  with  great  magnificence,  and  then 
*o  present  it  to  her.     His  orders  were  obeyed.     The  cliest  was  delivered 
10  her  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoiciivgs  of  the  feast,  which  were  immediately 
changed  into  mourning  and  lamentations.      Tiie  horror  cannot  be  ex- 
prtssed  which   tlie  view  of  that  sad   object   excited  against  the  tyrant, 
whost  monstrous  barbarity  had  perpetrated  so  unnatural  and  unheard-of 
a  erime.  The  abominable  present  was  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  public, 
with    whom  it  had  the  same  effect  as  with  the  court,   who  had  first  seen 
that  sad  spectacle.     The  people  ran  to  arras;  and  nothing  was  thought 
of  but  how  to  prevent  thai  monster  from  wver  re-aseending  the  throne. 
An  army  was  formed,  and  the  command  of  it  given  to  Marsyas,  whom 
the  queen  had  app^^inted  general,  and  all  the  necessary  precautions  w«re 
taken  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 

[A.  M.  3976.  Ant.  J.C.  128. ]— Ptolemy  Physcon  having  raised  an 
army  on  his  side,  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Regelochus,  and  sent  him 
against  the  Alexandrians.  A  battle  was  fought  and  gained  by  Hegwlo- 
chus.  He  even  took  Marsyas  prisoner,  and  sent  him  loaded  with  chains 
to  Physeon.  It  was  expected  that  s»  bloody  a  tyrant  would  have  put 
him  to  death  in  the  most  exquisite  torments  ;  but  the  contr?ry  happened. 
fte  gave  him  his  pardon,  and  set  him  at  liberty.  For  finding  by  expe- 
Kience,  that  hts  cruelties  only  drew  misfortunes  upon  him,  he  began  to 
abate  in  them,  and  was  for  doing  himself  heaour  by  his  lenity^  Clt^opafra 
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reduced  to  great  extremities  by  tlie  loss  of  her  army,  which  was  almost 
entirely  cut  to  pieces  in  the  pursuit,  sent  to  demand  aid  of  Demetrius, 
king  of  Syria,  who  had  married  her  eldest  daughter  by  Philometor,  and 
promised  hiui  the  crown  of  Egypt  for  his  reward.  Demetrius,  without 
hesitation,  accepted  that  proposal,  marched  with  all  his  troops,  and  laid 
siege  to  Pelusium. 

That  prince  was  no  less  hated  by  the  Syrians  for  his  liaughtincss, 
tyranny,  and  excesses,  than  Physcon  by  the  Egyptians.  When  they  saw 
him  at  a  distance  and  employed  in  the  siege  of  Pelusium,  tliey  took  up 
arms.  The  people  of  Antioch  began,  and  after  them  tliose  of  Apamea  ; 
many  other  cities  of  Syria  followed  their^example,  and  joined  with  them. 
Demetrius  was  obliged  to  leave  Egypt,  in  order  to  reduce  liis  own  sub- 
jects to  obedience.  Cleopatra,  destitute  of  tiie  aid  she  expected  from 
him,  embarked  with  all  her  treasures,  and  took  refuge  with  her  daughter 
Cleopatra,  queen  of  Syria. 

This  Cleopatra,  the  daughter,  had  been  first  married  to  Alexander 
Bala,  and  afterwards  to  Demetrius,  in  tlie  life-time  of  her  father  Philo- 
metor. But  Demetrius,  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians, 
and  detained  amongst  them,  she  had  married  Antiochus  Sidetes,  Deme- 
trius's  brother.  After  the  death  of  Sidetes,  slie  returned  to  Demetrius, 
her  first  husband,  who  being  set  a  liberty  by  the  Parthians,  had  repos- 
sessed himself  of  Syria:  she  kept  her  court  at  Ptolemais,  where  her 
mother  came  to  her. 

[A.  M.  3S7r.  Ant.  J.  C.  187.]— Physcon,  as  soon  as  Cleopatra  had 
abandoned  Alexandria,  returned  thither,  and  reassumed  the  government. 
For  after  the  defeat  of  Marsyas,  and  the  flight  of  Cleopatra,  there  was 
nobody  in  condition  to  oppose  him.  After  having  employed  some  time 
in  strengthening  himself,  to  revenge  tlie  invasion  of  Demetrius,  he  set 
up  against  him  an  impostor  called  Alexander  Zebina.  lie  was  the  son 
of  a  broker  of  Alexandria.  He  gave  himself  out  for  the  son  of  Alexander 
Bala,  and  pretended,  in  that  quality,  that  tlie  crown  of  Syria  was  his 
right.  Physcon  lent  him  an  army  to  put  him  in  possession  of  it.  He 
was  no  sooner  in  Syria,  than,  without  examining  tlie  justice  of  his  |)re- 
tensions,  the  people  came  in  crowds  to  join  liiiii,  out  of  their  hatred  to 
Demetrius.  Tliey  cared  not  who  was  to  be  their  king,  i)rovided  they 
got  rid  of  him. 

At  length  a  battle  decided  tfc,e  affair.  It  was  fought  near  Damascus, 
in  Coele-syria.  Demetrius  was  entirely  defeated,  and  fled  to  Ptolemais, 
where  his  wife  ("leopatra  was.  She,  who  had  always  at  heart  his  mar- 
riage with  Rhodoguna  amongst  the  Parthians,  took  this  occasion  to  be 
revenged,  and  caused  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  shut  against  him.  Would 
not  one  think,  that  in  the  age  of  which  we  now  treat,  there  was  a  kind 
of  dispute  and  emulation  between  the  princes  and  princesses,  who  should 
distinguish  themselves  most  by  wickedness  and  the  blackest  crimes? 
Demetrius  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Tyre,  wiiere  he  was  killed.  After  his 
death  Cleopatra  preserved  for  herself  part  of  the  kingdom  :  Zebina  liud 
all  the  rest ;  and,  to  establish  himself  the  better,  made  a  strict  alliaucr 
with  Ilyrcanus,  who,  as  an  able  statesman,  took  the  advantage  of  thesn 
divisions  to  strengthen  himself,  and  to  obtain  for  his  peojile  llie  confir- 
mation of  their  liberty,  and  many  other  considerable  advantages,  whicli 
rendered  t'le  Jews  formidable  to  1b>*r  enemies. 
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He  had  sent  the  preceding  year  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  renew  the 
treaty  made  with  Simon  his  father.*  The  senate  received  tliose  ambas- 
sadors very  graciously,  and  granted  them  all  tliey  demanded.  And  because 
Antiochus  Sidetes  had  made  war  against  the  Jews,  contrary  to  the  decree 
of  the  Romans,  and  his  alliance  with  Simon  ;  had  taken  several  cities  ; 
had  made  them  j)ay  tribute  for  Gazara,  Joppa,  and  some  other  places 
which  he  had  ceded  to  them  ;  and  had  made  them  consent  by  force  to  a 
disadvantageous  peace,  by  besieging  the  city  of  Jerusalem; — upon  what 
the  ambassadors  repivsented  to  the  senate  on  these  heads,  they  condemned 
all  that  had  been  done  in  such  manner  against  the  Jews  from  the  time  of 
the  treaty  made  with  Sinidii,  and  resolved  that  Gaeara,  Joppa,  and  the 
rest  of  the  places  taken  from  them  by  the  Syrians,  or  which  had  been 
made  tributary,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  that  treaty,  sliould  be  restored 
to  them,  and  exempted  from  all  homai^e,  tribute,  or  other  subjection.  It 
was  also  decreed  that  the  Syrians  should  make  auiends  for  all  losses  that 
the  Jews  had  sustained  from  them  in  contravention  to  the  senate's  regu- 
lations in  the  treaty  concluded  with  Simon  :  in  fine,  that  the  kings  of 
Syria  should  renounce  their  pretended  right  to  march  their  troops  into 
tlie  territories  of  the  Jews. 

[A.  M.  3S79.  Ant.  J.  C.  125.]— At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  incre- 
dible swarms  of  locusts  laid  Africa  waste  in  an  unheard-of  manner. 
They  ate  up  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  and  afterwards  being  carried  by 
the  wind  into  the  sea,  their  dead  bodies  were  thrown  by  the  waves  upon 
the  shore,  where  they  rotted,  and  infected  the  air  to  such  a  decree,  that 
they  occasioned  a  pestilence,  which  carried  off  in  Libya,  Cyrenaica,  and 
some  other  parts  of  Africa,  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  souls. 

[A.  M.  3SS0.  Ant.  J.  C.  124.]— We  have  seen  that  Cleopatra  had  pos- 
sessed herself  of  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  at  the  death  of  Demetrius 
Nicator  her  husband.  lie  left  two  sons  by  that  princess,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  called  Ssleucus,  conceived  hopes  of  ascending  the  throne  of  his 
father,  and  accordingly  caused  himself  to  be  declared  king.  His  ambi- 
tious mother  was  anxious  to  reign  alone,  and  was  very  much  offended  at 
her  son's  inleniion  to  establish  himself  to  her  prejudice.  She  had  also 
reason  to  fear  thf«t  he  might  desire  to  awnge  his  father's  death,  of  which 
it  was  v/ell  known  she  had  been  the  cause.  She  killed  him  with  her  own 
hand.s,  by  plunging  a  dagger  into  his  breast.  He  reigned  only  one  year. 
It  is  hardly  conceivable,  how  a  woman  and  a  mother  could  be  capable  of 
committing  such  horrid  excesses  :  but  when  some  unjust  passion  takes 
possession  of  the  heart,  it  becomes  the  source  of  every  kind  of  guilt. 
However  gentle  it  may  appear,  it  is  not  far  from  arming  itself  with 
poiuards,  aiTd  from  having  recourse  to  poison ;  because,  being  anxious 
to  attain  its  ends,  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  destroy  every  thing  which 
opposes  Ihajt  view. 

Zebina  had  made  himself  master  of  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria. 
Three  of  his  principal  officers  revolted  against  him,  and  declared  for 
Cleopatra.  They  took  the  city  of  Laodicea,  and  resolved  to  defend  that 
place  againsi  him.  But  he  found  means  to  bring  them  to  reason.  They 
submitted,  and  he  pardoned  them  with  the  most  uncommon  clemency  and 
grea'ness  of  seul,  and  without  doing  them  aiKy  hurt.     This  pretended 

•  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  ^iL  c.  17. 
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prince  had  in  reality  an  exceeding  good  lieart.  He  received  all  who 
approached  him  in  liie  most  affable  and  engaging  manner,  so  that  ha 
acquired  the  love  of  all  men,  and  even  of  those  who  abhorred  the  im- 
posture by  which  he  had  usurped  the  crown. 

Mithridates  Kuergetes,  king  of  Ponlus,  died  this  year  ;  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  his  own  servants.  His  son,  who  succeeded  him,  was  the 
famous  Mithridates  Eupator,  wiio  disputed  so  lonj  the  empire  of  Asia 
with  the  Romans,  and  supported  a  war  of  almost  IliKrty  years  duration 
against  them.  He  was  but  twelve  years  of  age  when  his  father  died.  I 
shall  niuke  his  history  a  separate  article. 

[A.  -M.  3SS1.  Ant.  J.  C.  123.]— Cleopatra,  affer  having  killed  her 
eldest  son,  believed  it  for  her  interest  to  make  a  tituhir  king,  under  whose 
ntfme  she  might  conceal  the  authority  which  siie  intended  to  retain  en- 
tirely to  herself.  Slie  well  knew  that  a  warlike  people,  accustomed  to 
be  governed  by  kings,  would  always  regard  the  throne  as  vacant  whilst 
filled  only  by  a  princess,  and  that  they  would  not  fall  to  offer  it  to  any 
prince  that  should  set  up  for  It.  She  therefore  caused  her  other  son, 
Antiochus,  to  return  from  Athens,  w  hither  she  had  sent  him  for  his  edu- 
cation, and  ordered  hiin  to  be  declared  king  as  soon  as  lie  arrived.  But 
that  was  no  more  than  an  empty  title.  She  gave  him  no  share  in  the 
affairs  of  government ;  and  as  that  prince  was  very  young,  being  no  mor« 
than  twenty  years  of  age,  he  suffered  her  to  govern  for  some  time  with 
patience  enougii.  To  distinguish  him  from  other  princes  of  the  name  of 
Antiochus,  he  was  generally  called  by  the  surname  of  Grypus,  taken 
from  his  great  nose.  Josephus  calls  him  Philometor  ;  but  that  ppince  in 
his  medals  took  the  title  of  Epiphanes. 

Zebiua  having  well  established  himself,  after  the  death  of  Demetrius 
Nicalor,  in  tlie  possession  of  part  of  the  Syrian  empire,  Physcon,  who 
looked  upon  him  as  his  creature,  insisted  upon  his  doing  him  homage  for 
it.  Zebina  refused  in  direct  terms  to  comply  with  that  demand.  Phys- 
con resolved  to  tlirow  him  down  as  he  had  set  iiim  up  ;  and  having 
accommodated  all  differences  witli  iiis  niece  Cle:ipatra,  he  sent  a  consi* 
df  rable  army  to  tiie  assistance  of  Grypus,  and  gave  liim  his  daughter 
Tryi)liena  in  marriage.  Grypus,  by  tlie  means  of  this  aid,  defeated 
Zebina,  and  obliged  iiim  to  retire  to  Anliocli.  The  latter  formed  a  design 
of  plundering  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  to  defray  the  expens  s  of  the  war. 
Upon  its  being  discovered,  the  inhabitants  rose,  and  drove  him  out  of  the 
city.  He  wandered  some  time  about  the  country  from  place  to  place, 
but  was  taken  at  last,  and  put  to  death. 

[A.  M.  3884..  Ant.  J.  C.  120.]— After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Zebina, 
Antiochus  Grypus,  believing  himself  of  sufficient  years,  resolved  to  take 
the  government  upon  himself.  The  ambitious  Cleopatra,  who  saw  her 
power  diminished,  and  grandeur  eclipsed  by  that  measure,  could  not 
suffer  it.  To  render  herself  again  absolute  mistress  of  the  government 
of  Syria,  she  resolved  to  rid  herself  of  Grypus,  as  she  had  already  done 
of  his  brother  Seleucus,  and  to  give  the  crown  to  another  of  her  sons  by 
Antiochus  Sideles,  under  whom,  bein^  an  infant,  she  was  in  hopes  of 
possessing  the  royal  authority  for  many  years,  and  of  taking  such  mea- 
sures as  nfight  establish  her  in  it  during  her  life.  This  wicked  woman 
prepared  a  poisoned  drauglit  for  that  purpose,  which  she  prescn'.wi  to 
Gryputj  one  day  a-,  he  reHrntd   very  hot  from  some  exercise.     But  tliat 
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prince  having  been  apprised  of  her  tlesign,  desired  her  first,  by  way  of 
respect  to  drink  the  cup  herself;  and  upon  her  obstinate  refusal  to  do  it, 
having  called  in  some  witnesses,  he  gave  her  to  understand,  that  the  only 
means  she  had  to  clear  herself  of  the  suspicions  conceived  against  her, 
was  to  drink  tlie  liquor  she  had  present  to  him.  That  unliappy  woman, 
who  found  lierself  without  evasion  or  resource,  swallowed  the  draught. 
The  poison  took  effect  immediately,  and  delivered  Sy.ia  from  a  monster, 
who,  by  her  un'  eard-of  crimes,  had  been  so  long  the  scoarge  of  the 
stale.  She  harl  been  the  wife  of  three  kings  of  Syria,*  and  the  m(>ther 
of  four.  She  had  occasioned  the  death  of  two  of  her  husbands  ;  and  as 
to  her  children,  she  had  murdered  one  with  her  own  hands,  and  would 
have  destroyed  Grypus  by  the  poison  which  he  made  her  drink  herself. 
That  prince  afterwards  applied  himself  with  success  to  the  affairs  of  the 
public,  and  reigned  several  years  in  peace  an!  tranquillity,  till  his 
brother  Antiochus  of  Cyzicum  occasioned  the  troubles  \vp  shall  relate 
hereafter. 

[A.  M.  3887.  Ant.  J.  C.  1 17.]— Ptolemy  Physcon.  king  of  Egypt, 
after  having  reigned  twenty-nine  years  from  the  death  of  his  brother 
Philometor,  died  at  last  in  Alexandria.  No  reign  was  ever  more  tyran- 
nical, nor  abounded  more  with  crimes  than  his. 

SECT.  VI.— PTOLEMY  LATHYRUS  SUCCEEDS  PHYSCON. 
HYRCANUS  FORTIFIES  HIMSELF  IN  JUD^A.  —  HIS 
DEATH.— ARISTOHULUS  SUCCEEDS  HIM,  AND  ASSUMES 
THE  TITLE  OF  KING.— HE  IS  SUCCEEDED  BY  ALEXAN- 
DER JANN^US.— CLEOPATRA  DRIVES  LATHYRUS  OUT 
OF  EGYPT,  AND  PLACES  ALEXANDER,  HIS  YOUNGEST 
BROTHER,  ON  THE  THRONE  IN  HIS  STEAD.— DEATH 
OF  GRYPUS.— CONTINUATION  OF  THE  WARS  IN  SYRIA 
AND  EGYPT.— LATHYRUS  IS  RE-ESTABLISHED  UPON 
THE  THRONE  OF  EGYPT.— HE  DIES.— ALEXANDER  HIS 
NEPHEW  SUCCEEDS  HIM. 

[A.  M.  3887.  Ant.  J.  C.  117.]— Physcon  at  his  death  left  three  sons. 
The  first,  named  Apion,  was  a  natural  son,  whom  he  had  by  a  concubine. 
The  two  others  were  legitimate,  and  the  children  of  his  niece  Cleopatra, 
whom  he  married  after  having  repudiated  her  mother.  The  eldest  was 
called  Lathyrus,  and  the  other  Alexander. 

He  left  the  kingdom  of  Cyrenaica  by  wifl  to  Apion,  and  Egypt  to  his 
widow  Cleopatra,  and  to  whichever  of  his  two  sons  she  should  think  fit 
to  choose.  Cleopatra  believing  that  Alexander  would  be  the  most  com- 
plaisant, resslved  to  choose  him  ;  but  the  people  would  not  suffer  the 
eldest  to  lose  his  birth-right,  and  obliged  the  queen  to  recall  him  from 
Cyprus,  whither  she  had  caused  him  to  be  banished  by  his  father,  and 
to  associate  him  with  her  on  the  throne.  Before  she  would  suffer  him  to 
take  possession  of  the  throne  at  Memphis  according  to  custom,  she 
obliged  him  to  repudiate  his  eldest  sister  Cleopatra,  whom  he  passion- 
ately loved,  and  to  take  Selene,  his  youngest  sister,  for  whom  he  had  no 
inclination.  Arrangements  of  this  kind  promise  no  very  specific  reign. 
At  his  coronation  he  took  the  title  of  Soter.     Some  authors  give  him 

*  The  three  kings  of  Syria,  who  had  been  her  husbands,  were  Alex- 
ander Bala,  Demetrius  Nicator,  and  Antiochus  Sldetes.  Her  four  sons 
ware  Antiochus,  by  Alexander  Bala;  Selencus  and  Antiochus  Grypus, 
by  Demetrius  ;  and  Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian,  by  Antioclius"Sidetes. 
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that  of  Philomelor  ;  hul  tin-  generality  of  historians  distinguish  him  by 
the  name  of  Latliyrus.  However,  as  that  was  but  a  liind  of  nick-name, 
nobody  dared  to  ^\vc  it  him  in  his  own  time. 

[A.  M.  3890.  Ant.  J.  C.  Ui.] — Antiochus  Grypris,  king  of  Syria,  was 
making  preparations  for  invading  Judaea,  when  a  eivil  war  broka  out  to 
employ  him,  whicii  was  fomented  by  Antiochus  of  Cyzicum,  his  brjither 
by  the  mother's  side.  He  was  the  son  of  Cleopatra  ajul  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  and  born  whilst  Demetrius  vvas])risoner  amongst  the  Parthians. 
When  Demetrius  returned,  and  repossessed  himself  of  his  dominions  after 
the  death  of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  his  mother,  out  of  regard  to  his  safety, 
had  sent  him  to  Cyzicum,  a  city  situate  upon  the  Propontis,  in  Mysia 
Minoir,  where  he  was  educated  by  the  care  of  a  faithful  eunuch  named 
Craterus,  to  whom  she  had  intrusted  him.  From  thence  he  was  called 
the  Cyziceniau.  Grypus,  of  whom  he  gave  umbrage,  wished  to  have 
him  poisoned.  His  design  was  discovered,  and  the  Cyziceniim  was 
compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  liis  own  defence,  and  to  endeavour  to  make 
good  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Syria. 

[A.  M.  3891.  Ant.  J.  C.  113.]— Cleopatra,  wiiom  Lathyrus  had  been 
obliged  to  repudiate,  finding  heiself  at  her  own  disposal,  married  the 
Cyzicenian.  She  brought  him  an  army  for  her  dowry,*  to  assist  liwii 
against  his  competitor.  Their  forces  by  that  means  being  very  near 
equal,  the  two  brothers  came  to  a  battle,  in  which  the  Cyzicenian  having 
the  misfortune  to  be  defeated,  retired  to  Antioch.  He  left  his  wife  in 
that  place,  where  he  fancied  she  would  be  secure,  and  went  himself  to 
raise  new  troops  for  the  reinforcement  of  his  army. 

But  Grypus  immediately  laid  siege  h)  the  city,  and  took  it.  Tryphena, 
nis  wife,  was  very  earnest  with  him  to  put  Cleopatra  iiis  prisoner  into 
her  hands.  Though  her  sister  by  father  and  mother,  she  was  so  exces- 
sively enraged  at  her  for  having  married  their  enemy,  and  giving  him  an 
army  against  them,  that  she  resolved  to  deprive  her  of  life.  Cleopatra 
had  taken  refuge  in  one  of  tiie  temples  of  Antioch;  a  sanctuary  which 
was  held  inviolable.  Grypus  would  not  show  a  complaisance  for  his 
wife,  which  he  saw  would  be  attended  with  fatal  effects  from  the  violence 
of  her  rage.  He  alledged  to  her  the  sanctity  of  the  asylum  wliere  her 
sister  had  taken  refuge  ;  and  represented,  that  her  death  would  neither 
be  of  use  to  them,  nor  of  prejudice  to  the  Cyzicenian  ;  that  in  all  the 
civil  or  foreign  wars,  wherein  his  ancestors  had  been  engaged,  it  had 
never  been  known,  that  after  victory  any  cruelty  had  been  exercised 
against  the  women,  especially  against  so  near  a  relation  ;  fhat  Cleopatra 
was  her  sister,  and  his  near  n  lation  :t  that  tlierefore  he  desired  her  to 
speak  no  more  of  her  to  him,  because  he  could  by  no  means  consent  to 
her  being  treated  with  any  severities.  Tryphena,  far  from  acquiescing 
in  his  reasons,  became  more  violent  through  sentiments  of  jealousy; 
imagining,  tlint  it  was  not  through  compassion,  but  love,  that  her  hus- 
band thus  took  the  part  of  that  unfortunate  princt»ss.     She  therefore  sent 

•  We  find  in  the  latter  editions  of  Justin  the  fcdiowing  words: — '  ex- 
ercitum  Grypi  sollicilatiim,  velut  dotalem,  ad  maritum  deducit  ;'  which 
shows,  that  Cleopatra,  having  succeeded  in  corrupting  part  of  Grypus's 
army,  carried  it  to  her  husband.  Several  editions  read  Cyjiri  instead  of 
(Jrypi,  wiiieh  would  imply,  that  Cleopatra  had  an  arniy  in  Cyprus. 

t  Her  father  Physcon  was  the  uncle  of  Cleopatra,  Grypus's  mother. 
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soldiers  into  the  temple,  who  could  not  tear  her  in  any  other  manner 
from  the  altar,  than  by  cutting  off  her  hands  with  which  she  embraced 
it.  Cleopatra  expired,  utterinii-  a  thousand  curses  against  the  parricides 
who  were  the  authors  of  her  death,  and  imploring  the  god,  in  whose 
sight  so  barbarous  a  cruelty  was  committed,  to  avenge  her  upon  them. 
However,  the  other  CVeopatra,  the  common  mother  of  the  two  sislers 
did  not  seem  to  Ue  affected  at  all,  with  either  the  fate  of  the  one  or  the 
crime  of  the  other.  Her  heart,  which  was  solely  susceptibh;  of  ambition, 
was  so  taken  up  with  the  desire  of  reigning,  that  she  had  no  otlur  thoughts 
than  of  the  means  of  supporting  herself  in  Egypt,  and  of  retaining  an 
absolute  authority  in  her  own  hands  during  her  life.  To  strengthen 
herself  the  better,  she  gave  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  to  Alexander  her 
youngest  son,  in  order  to  draw  from  him  the  assistance  for  which  she 
might  have  occasion,  in  case  Lathyrus  should  ever  dispute  the  authority 
she  was  determined  to  keep. 

The  death  wf  Cleopatra  in  Syria  did  not  long  remain  unpunished.  The 
Cyzicenian  returned  at  the  head  of  a  new  army  to  give  liis  brother  battle 
a  second  time,  defeated  him,  and  took  Tryphena,  upon  whom  he  inflicted 
the  torments  which  her  cruelty  to  her  sister  had  well  deserved. 

[A.  M.  3893.  Ant.  J.  C.  11 1.]— Grypus  was  obliged  to  abandon  Sj-ria 
to  the  victor.  He  retired  to  Aspendus  in  Pamphylia,  which  occasioned 
his  being  sometimes  called  in  history  the  Aspendian,  but  returned  a  year 
after  into  Syria,  and  repossessed  himself  of  it.  The  two  brothers  at 
length  divided  that  empire  between  them.  The  Cyzicenian  had  Coele- 
syria  and  Phjoenicia,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Damascus.  Grypus 
had  all  the  rest,  and  kept  his  court  at  Antioch.  Both  equally  abandoned 
themselves  to  luxury,  and  many  other  excesses. 

Whilst  the  two  brothers  were  exhausting  their  forces  against  one 
another,  or  indolently  dozed  after  the  peace  in  luxurious  sloth  and  ease, 
John  Hyrcanus  was  augmenting  his  wealth  and  power  ;  and  seeing  that 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them,  he  undertook  to  reduce  the  city  of 
Samaria.  He  sent  Aristobulus  and  Antigonus,  two  of  his  sons,  to  form 
the  siege  of  that  place.  The  Samaritans  demanded  aid  of  the  Cyzicenian, 
king  of  Damascus,  who  marched  thither  at  the  head  of  an  army.  The 
two  brothers  quitted  their  lines,  and  a  battle  ensued,  wherein  Antiochus 
was  defeated,  and  pursued  as  far  as  Scythopolis,  escaping  with  great 
difficulty. 

[A.  M.  3895.  Ant.  J.  C.  109.]— The  two  brothers  after  this  victory 
returned  to  tbe  siege,  and  pressed  the  city  so  vigorously,  that  it  was 
obliged  a  second  time  to  send  to  the  Cyzicenian,  to  solicit  him  to  come 
again  to  its  aid.  But  he  had  not  troops  enough  to  undertake  the  raising 
of  the  siege;  and  the  same  request  was  made  to  Lathyrus  king  of  Egypt, 
who  granted  six  thousand  men,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Cleopatra  his 
mother.  As  Chelcias  and  Ananias,  two  Jews,  were  her  favourites, 
ministers,  and  generals,  both  the  sons  of  Onias,  who  built  the  temple  of 
Egypt,  those  two  ministers,  who  entirely  governed  her,  influenced  her  in 
favour  of  their  nation  ;  and  out  of  regard  for  them,  she  would  not  do 
any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Jews.  She  was  almost  resolved  to 
depose  Lathyrus  for  having  engaged  in  this  war  without  her  consent,  and 
even  against  her  will. 

When  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Egypt  arrived,  the  Cyzicenian  joined 
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them  wilh  his.  He  was  afraid,  however,  to  attadt  the  army  that  foniwd 
the  siege,  ami  sonteiited  himself  witli  ravaging  the  country,  by  flyirtg 
parlies  and  excursions,  in  order  to  form  a  diversion,  and  to  induca  the 
enemy  tt)  r;iise  Hie  hiege,  in  order  to  defend  tliemselves  at  home.  But 
seeing  t'la'  "i^"  Jewish  army  did  not  move,  and  that  his  own  was  inucii 
diminislied  by  the  defeat  of  some  detachments,  by  desertion,  ami  other 
accidents  ;  lie  thought  it  improper  to  expose  his  person  by  continuing  in 
the  field  with  an  army  so  much  weakened,  and  retired  to  Tripoli,  He 
left  the  consniand  of  his  troops  to  two  of  his  best  generals,  Callimander 
and  Epicrates.  The  first  was  killed  in  a  rash  enterprise,  in  which  his 
w!\ole  party  perished  with  him.  Epicrates,  seeing  no  hopes  of  success, 
had  no  farther  thoughts  but  of  serving  his  private  interest  in  the  best 
manner  he  could  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs.  He  treated  seeredy 
with  Hyrcanus,  and  for  a  sum  of  mone>  put  Scyfhopolis  into  his  hands, 
with  all  the  other  places  which  the  Syiians  possessed  in  t!ie  country, 
without  regard  to  hi,s  duty,  honour,  and  reputation  ;  and  Al  for  a  su  n 
perhaps  inconsiderable  enough. 

Samaria,  destitute  of  all  appearance  »f  relief,  was  obliged,  afler  hav- 
ing sustained  a  siege  for  a  year,  to  surrender  at  last  to  Hyrcanus,  wlio 
immediately  ordered  it  to  b«  demolished.  The  walls  of  the  city,  and  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants,  were  entirely  razed  and  laid  level  with  the 
ground  ;  and,  to  prevent  its  being  rebuilt,  lie  caused  large  and  deep 
ditches  to  be  cut  through  the  new  plain  where  the  city  liad  stood,  into 
which  water  was  turned.  It  was  not  rs'-established  till  the  rtnie  of 
Herod,  who  gave  the  new  city,  which  be  caused  to  be  r(^)niH  there,  the 
name  of  Si'baste,  in  honour  of  Augustus. 

Hyrcanus  saw  himself  at  that  time  master  of  all  Jiidica,  G.ililee,  Sama- 
ria, and  of  many  ])lace8  upon  the  frontiers,  and  became  thereby  one  of 
Hu>  most  considerable  princes  of  his  time.  None  of  his  neighbours  dared 
to  attack  him  any  more,  and  he  passed  the  rest  of  Id's  days  in  perfect 
tranquillity  with  regard  to  foreign  afi'airs. 

[A.  M.  3890.  Ant.  J.  C.  108.]— But  towards  the  close  of  liis  life  he  did 
not  find  the  same  repose  at  home.  The  Phari.->ees,  a  violent  and  rebel- 
lious Sect,  gave  him  abundance  of  vexation.  By  an  affected  profession 
of  attachment  to  the  law,  and  a  severity  of  manners,  they  had  acquired  a 
r<»putation  which  gave  them  great  sway  amongst  the  people.  Hyrcanus 
had  endeavoured,  by  all  sorts  of  favours,  to  engage  thein  in  his  interests. 
Besides  having  been  educated  amongst  them,  and  having  always  professed 
their  seet,  he  litd  protected  and  served  them  upon  all  occasions;  and  to 
make  them  more  firwily  his-adhgrents.  not  long  before  he  had  invited  the 
heads  of  them  to  a  magnificent" entertainment,  in  which  he  made  a  speech 
to  them,  highly  capable  of  affecting  reasonable  minds.  He  cepresented, 
that  it  had  always  been  his  intention,  a-s  Ihey  well  knew,  to  bo  just  in  his 
actions  towards  men,  and  to  do  all  things  in  regard  to  God  that  migUt  be 
agreeable  to  him,  according  to  the  doetiiue  taught  by  the  Pharisees  : 
that  he  conjured  them  therefore,  if  they  s«  w  that  he  departed  in  any  thing 
from  the  great  end  he  proposed  to  liimself  in  those  two  rules,  that  they 
would  giv<'  hira  their  instructions,  in  order  to  his  amending  and  correct- 
ing his  errors.  Such  a  disposition  is  highly  laudable  in  princes,  aud  in 
all  men  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  atlcmded  wilh  prudence  and  discernment. 
The  whole  assembly  applauded  this  discourse  and,  highly   praised  hira 
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for  it.  One  man  only,  named  Eleazar,  of  a  turbulent  and  seditious 
spirit,  rose  up,  and  spoke  to  him  to  this  effeet : — '  Since  you  desire  that 
the  truth  should  be  told  you  with  freedom,  if  you  woi-ld  prove  yourself 
just,  renounce  the  high-priesthood,  and  content  yourself  with  the  civil 
government.'  Hyrcanus  was  surprised,  and  asked  him  what  reasons  he 
had  to  give  him  such  counsel.  Eleazar  replied,  that  it  was  known  from 
the  testimony  of  aged  persons  worthy  of  belief,  that  his  mother  was  a 
captive,  and  that  as  the  son  of  a  stranger,  lie  was  incapable  by  the  law 
of  holding  that  office.  If  the  fact  had  been  true,  Eleazar  would  have 
been  in  the  right ;  for  the  law  was  express  in  that  point  :*  but  it  was  a 
false  supposition,  and  a  mere  calumny;  and  all  who  were  present  ex- 
tremely blamed  him  for  advancing  it,  and  expressed  great  indignation 
upon  that  account. 

This  adventure,  however,  occasioned  great  troubles,  Hyrcanus  was 
highly  incensed  at  so  insolent  an  attempt  to  defame  his  mother,  and  call 
in  question  the  purity  of  his  birth,  and,  in  consequence,  to  invalidate  his 
right  to  the  high-priesthood.  Jonathan,  his  intimate  friend  and  a  zealous 
Sadducee,  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  incense  him  against  the 
whole  party,  and  to  bring  him  over  to  that  of  the  Sadducees. 

Two  powerful  sects  in  Judaea,  but  directly  opposite  to  each  other  in 
sentiments  and  interests,  entirely  divided  the  state;  that  of  the  Phari- 
sees, and  that  of  the  Sadducees.  The  first  piqued  themselves  upon  an 
exact  observance  of  the  law;  to  which  tliey  added  a  great  number  of 
traditions,  that  they  pretended  to  have  received  from  their  ancestors,  and 
to  which  they  much  more  strictly  adhered  than  to  the  law  itself,  though 
often  contrary  to  what  the  latter  enjoin<»d.  They  acknowledged  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and,  in  consequence,  another  life  after  this. — 
They  affected  an  outside  of  virtue,  regularity,  and  austerity,  which 
gained  them  great  consideration  with  the  people.  But  under  that  impos- 
ing apperance  they  concealed  the  greatest  vices  :  sordid  avarice  ;  insup- 
portable pride  ;  an  insatiable  thirst  of  lionours  and  distinctions  ;  a 
violent  desire  of  ruling  alone ;  an  envy,  t'.at  rose  almost  to  fury,  against 
all  merit  but  their  own  ;  an  irreconcileable  hatred  for  all  who  presumed 
to  contradict  them  ;  a  spirit  of  revenge  capable  of  the  most  horrid  ex- 
cesses; and  what  was  still  more  their  distinguishing  characteristic,  and 
outdid  all  the  rest,  a  black  hypocrisy,  which  always  wore  the  mask  of 
religion.  The  Sadducees  rejected  the  Pharasaical  traditions  witli  con- 
tempt, denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  ;  and  admitted  no  felicity,  but  that  which  may  be  enjoyed  in  this 
life.  The  rich,  the  nobility,  and  most  of  those  who  con  posed  the  San- 
hedrim, that  is  to  say,  the  Great  Council  of  the  Jews,  in  which  the  affairs 
of  state  and  religion  were  determined,  were  of  this  latter  sect. 

Jonathan,  therefore,  to  bring  over  Hyrcanus  to  his  party,  insinuated 
to  him,  that  what  had  passed  was  not  the  mere  suggestion  of  Eleazar, 
but  a  trick  concerted  by  the  whole  cabal,  of  which  Eleazar  had  only  been 
the  tool ;  an<l  that,  in  order  to  convince  himself  of  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion, he  had  only  to  consult  them  upon  the  punishment  which  the  calum- 
niator deserved;  tliat  he  would  find,  if  he  thought  fit  to  make  the 
experiment,  by  their  conduct  in  favour  of  the  criminal,  that  they  were  all 

•  Lev.  xxi.  15. 
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of  them  his  accomplices.  Hyrcanus  followed  his  advice,  and  consulted 
the  chief  men  among  the  Pharisees  upon  the  punishment  due  to  the  person 
who  had  so  grossly  defamed  the  prince  and  high-priest  of  his  people, 
expecting  that  they  would  undoubtedly  condemn  him  to  die.  But  their 
answer  was,  that  calumny  was  not  a  capital  crime  ;  and  that  all  the 
punishment  he  deserved,  was  to  be  scourged  and  imprisoned.  So  much 
lenity  in  so  heinous  a  case,  made  Hyrcanus  believe  all  that  Jonathan  had 
insinuated  ;  and  he  became  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  whole  sect  of  the 
Pharisees.  He  prohibit'd,  by  a  decree,  the  observation  of  the  regula- 
tions founded  upon  their  pretended  tradition  ;  inflicted  penalties  upon 
such  as  disobeyed  that  ordinance  ;  and  abandoned  their  parly  entirely, 
to  throw  himself  into  that  of  the  Sadducees  their  enemies. 

Hyrcanus  did  not  long  survive  tliis  storm  ;  he  died  the  year  following, 
[A.  M.  3807.  Ant.  J.  C.  107.]  after  having  been  high-priest  and  prince 
of  the  Jews  twenty-nine  years. 

Not  to  interrupt  the  histury  of  otiier  kingdoms,  I  shall  reserve  the 
greatest  part  of  what  regards  the  successors  of  Hyrcanus  for  the  article 
in  which  I  shall  treat  the  history  of  the  Jews  separately. 

We  have  seen  lliat  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  had  sent  an  army  into  Palestine 
to  aid  Samaria,  contrary  lo  the  advice  of  iiis  mother,  and  notwithstanding 
her  opposition.  She  carried  her  resentment  of  this  and  some  other  similar 
encroachments  upon  her  authority  so  far,  that  she  took  his  wife  Selene 
from  him,  by  whom  he  had  already  had  two  sons,*  and  obliged  him  to 
quit  Egypt.  The  method  which  she  devised  to  effect  her  purpose  was 
this  :  she  procured  some  of  her  favourite  eunuchs  to  b«  wounded,  and 
then  produced  them  in  an  assembly  of  the  people  at  Alexandria.  She 
caused  it  to  be  reported,  tliat  they  had  been  used  thus  barbarously  by 
her  son  Lathyrus,  for  having  endeavoured  to  defend  her  against  his 
violence  ;  and  inflamed  the  people  so  much  by  this  black  fiction,  which 
convinced  them  that  he  had  designed  to  kill  her,  that  they  immediately 
rose  universally  against  Lathyrus,  and  would  have  torn  him  in  pieces,  if 
he  had  not  escaped  from  the  port  in  a  ship,  which  set  sail  as  soon  as  he 
got  on  board.  Cleopatra  sent  immediately  after  for  Alexander,  her 
youngest  son,  to  wl\om  she  liad  given  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  and  made 
him  king  of  Egypt  in  his  brother's  stead,  whom  she  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  the  kini^dom  of  Cyprus,  which  tiie  other  quitted. 

[A.  M.  3899.  Ant.  J.  C.  105.]— Alexander,  king  of  the  Jews,  after 
having  put  tlie  internal  affairs  of  his  kingdom  in  good  order,  marched 
against  the  peojile  of  Ptolemais,  beat  them,  anri  obliged  them  to  shut 
themselves  uj)  within  their  walls,  wliere  he  besieged  them.  They  sent  to 
demand  aid  of  Lathyrus,  who  went  thitlier  in  person.  But  the  besieged 
changing  their  sentiments,  from  the  apprehension  of  having  him  for  their 
master,  Lathyrus  dissembled  his  resentment  for  the  i)resent.  He  was 
upon  the  j)oint  of  concluding  a  treaty  with  Alexander,  when  he  was 
apprised  that  tlie  latter  was  negociating  secretly  with  Cleopatra,  to 
engage  her  to  join  him  with  all  tier  forces  in  order  to  drive  him  out  of 
Palestine.  Lathyrus  became  his  declared  enemy,  and  resolved  to  do  him 
all  the  injury  in  his  power. 

The  next  year  he  did  not  fail  to  carry  his  resolution   into  eftect.     He 

*  Those  two  sons  difil  before  him. 
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divided  his  army  info  two  bodies,  and  detached  one  of  them  under  the 
command  of  one  of  hii«  generals,  to  form  the  siege  of  Plolemais,  with 
which  place  he  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  ;  and  with  the  other  marched 
in  person  against  Alexander.  The  inhabitants  of  Gaza  had  supplied 
Lathyms  with  a  considerable  number  of  troops.  A  bloody  battle  was 
fought  between  them  upon  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Alexander  lost 
thirty  thousand  men,  without  including  the  prisoners  taken  by  Lathyrus 
after  the  victory. 

A  most  cruel  and  horrid  action  is  related  to  have  been  coinn)itted  by 
Lathyrus  upon  this  occasion.  The  same  evening  that  he  gained  this 
battle,  in  going  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  he 
found  them  full  of  women  and  chitdieii,  and  caused  them  all  to  be  put  to 
the  sword,  and  their  bodies  to  be  cut  in  pieces  and  put  info  cauldrons  to 
be  cooked,  as  if  he  intended  to  make  his  army  sup  upon  tliem.  His  design 
was  to  have  it  believed  that  his  troops  ate  human  flesh,  to  spread  the 
greater  terror  throughout  the  country.  Could  one  believe  such  a  bar- 
barity possible,  or  thai  any  man  should  ever  conceive  so  wild  a  thought? 
Josephus  reports  this  fact  upon  the  authority  of  Strabo,  and  another 
author. 

Lathyrus,  after  the  defeat  of  Alexander,  not  having  an  enemy  in  the 
field,  ravaged  and  laid  waste  all  the  flat  country.  Without  the  succours 
brought  by  Cleopatra  the  following  year  Alexander  would  have  been 
undone  ;  for  after  so  considerable  a  loss,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
retrieve  his  affairs,  and  make  head  against  his  enemy. 

That  princess  saw  plainly,  that  if  Lathyrus  made  himself  master  of 
•Tudaea  and  Phoenicia,  he  would  be  in  a  condition  to  enter  Egypt,  and  to 
dethrone  her;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  his  progress. 
For  that  purpose  she  raised  an  army,  an<l  gave  the  command  of  it  to 
Chelcias  and  Ananias,  the  two  Jews  (-f  whom  we  have  spoken  before. 
She  fitted  out  a  fleet  at  the  same  time,  to  transport  her  troops  ;  and 
embarking  with  them  herself,  landed  in  Phoenicia.*  She  carried  with 
her  a  great  sum  of  money,  and  her  richest  jewels.  In  order  to  secure 
them  in  case  of  accident,  she  chose  the  isle  of  Cos  for  their  repository, 
and  sent  thither  at  the  same  time  her  grandson  Alexander,  the  son  of 'him 
who  reigned  jointly  with  her.  When  Mithridates  made  himself  master 
of  that  island,  and  of  the  treasures  laid  up  there,  he  took  that  young 
prince  under  his  care,  and  gave  him  an  education  suitable  to  his  birth. 
Alexander  withdrew  by  stealth  from  Mithridates,  some  time  after,  and 
took  refuge  with  Sylla,  who  received  him  well,  took  him  into  his  pro- 
tection, carried  him  to  Rome,  and  at  length  set  him  upon  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  as  we  shall  see  iu  the  sequel. 

The  arrival  of  Cleopatra  made  Latliyru.t  immediately  raise  the  siege 
of  Ptolemais,  which  he  had  continued  till  then.  He  retired  into  Coele- 
syria.  She  detached  Chelcias  with  part  of  her  army  to  pursue  him,  and 
with  the  other,  commanded  by  Ananias,  formed  the  siege  of  Ptolemais 
herself.  Chelcias,  who  conmianded  the  first  detachment,  having  been 
killed  in  the  expedition,  his  death  put  a  stop  to  every  thing. — [A.  M. 
3902.  Ant.  J.  C.  10-i.] — Lathyrus,  to  take  advantage  of  the  disorder  oc- 
casioned by  that  loss,  threw  himself  with  all  his  forces  into   Egypt,  in 

*  Appian.  in  iMilhridat.  p.  186.  &  de  Bel.  Civil,  p.  4.14. 
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hopes  of  finding  it  without  defence,  in  the  absence  of  his  mother,  who 
had  carried  her  best  troops  into  Phoenicia,  Hp  was  mistaken.  The 
troops  Cleopatra  had  left  there,  made  head  till  the  arrival  of  those  she 
detached  to  reinforce  them  from  Phoenicia,  upon  receiving  advice  of  his 
design.  He  was  compelled  to  return  into  Palestine,  and  took  up  his 
winter-quarters  in  Gaza. 

Cleopatra,  in  the  mean  time,  pushed  the  siege  of  Ptolemais  with  so 
much  vigour,  that  she  at  last  took  it.  As  soon  as  she  entered  it,  Alex- 
ander made  her  a  visit,  and  brought  rich  presents  with  him  to  recommend 
himself  to  her  favour.  But  what  conduced  most  to  liis  success,  was  his 
hatred  for  her  son  Lathyrus  ;  which  was  alone  suificienl  to  assure  him 
of  a  good  reception. 

Some  persons  of  Cleopatra's  court  pointed  out  to  her  the  fair  oppor- 
tunity she  now  had  of  making  herself  mistress  of  Judsea,  and  all  Alex- 
ander's dominions,  hy  seizing  his  person  :  they  even  pressed  her  to  take 
the  advantage  of  it,  which  she  would  have  done,  had  it  not  been  for 
Ananias.  But  he  represented  to  her,  how  base  and  infamous  it  would 
be  to  treat  an  ally  in  that  manner,  who  was  engaged  with  her  in  the  same 
cause;  that  it  would  be  acting  contrary  to  honour  and  good  faith,  which 
are  the  foundations  of  society  ;  that  such  a  conduct  would  be  highly 
prejudicial  to  her  interests,  and  would  draw  upon  her  the  abhorrence  of 
all  the  Jews  dispersed  throughout  the  world.  In  fine,  he  so  effectually 
prevailed  by  his  arguments  and  influence,  which  he  employed  to  the 
utmost  for  the  preservation  of  his  countryman  and  relation,  that  she 
came  into  his  opinion,  and  renewed  her  alliance  with  Alexander.  Of  how 
great  value  to  princes  is  a  wise  minister,  who  has  courage  enough  to 
oppose  their  unjust  undertakings  with  vigour!  Alexander  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  at  length  set  another  good  army  on  foot,  with  which 
he  passed  the  Jordan,  and  formed  the  siege  of  Gadara. 

[A.  M.  3003.  Ant.  J.  C.  101.]— Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  after  having  win- 
tered at  Gaza,  'perceiving  that  his  efforts  would  be  ineffectual  against 
Palestine  whilst  his  mother  supported  it,  abandoned  that  design,  and 
returned  into  Cyprus.  She,  on  her  side,  retired  also  into  Egypt,  and 
the  country  was  delivered  from  them  botii. 

Being  informed,  upon  her  return  to  Alexandria,  that  T.athyrus  had 
entered  into  a  treaty  at  Damascus  with  Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian,  and 
that  with  the  aid  which  he  expected  from  him  he  was  preparing  to  make 
a  new  attempt  for  tlje  recovery  of  the  crown  of  Egypt ;  that  queen,  to 
make  a  diversion,  gave  her  dauglitcr  Selene,  whom  slie  had  taken  from 
Lathyrus,  to  Antiochus  Gryjius,  ami  sent  him  at  the  same  time  a  consider- 
able number  of  troops,  and  great  sums  of  money,  to  put  him  into  a 
condition  to  attack  his  brother  the  Cyzicenian  with  vigour.  The  affair 
succeeded  as  she  had  intended.  The  war  was  renewed  between  the  two 
brotliers,  and  the  Cyzicenian  had  so  much  employment  upon  his  hands  at 
home,  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  assist  Lathyrus,  who  was  thereby 
obliged  to  abandon  his  design. 

Ptolemy  Alexander,  his  younger  brother,  whom  she  had  placed  upon 
the  throne  in  conjunction  with  herself,  shocked  by  the  barbarous  cruelty 
with  which  she  persecuted  his  brother  Lathyrus,  especially  in  depriving 
him  of  his  wife  to  give  her  to  his  enemy  ;  and  observing  besides,  that  the 
greatest  crimes  cost  her  notliing,  when  the  gratification  of  her  ambition 
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was  conccrHed  ;  did  not  believe  himself  safe  near  her,  and  resolved  to 
abandon  the  throne,  and  retire  ;  preferring  a  quiet  life  without  fear  in 
banishment,  to  reigning  with  so  wicked  and  cruel  a  mother,  with  whom 
he  was  perpetually  in  danger.  It  was  not  witliout  abundant  solicitatioa 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  return  :  for  tlie  people  were  absolutely  deter- 
mined that  she  should  not  reign  alone,  though  they  well  knew  that  she 
gave  her  son  only  the  name  of  king ;  that  since  the  death  of  Physcon  she 
had  always  engrossed  the  whole  royal  authority  ;  and  that  the  real  cause 
of  Lathyrus's  disgrace,  which  had  cost  him  his  crown  and  wife,  was  his 
having  presumed  to  act  in  one  instance  without  her. 

[A.  M.8907.  Ant.  J.  C.  97.]— The  death  of  Antiochus  Grypus  hap- 
pened this  year.  He  was  assassinated  by  Heracleon,  one  of  his  own 
vassals,  after  having  reigned  twenty-seven  years.  He  left  five  sons  ; 
Seleucus,  the  eldest,  succeeded  him  ;  the  four  others  were  Antiochus  and 
Philip,  twins;  Demetrius  Eucheres,  and  Antiochus  Dionysius.  They 
were  all  kings  in  their  turns,  or  at  least  pretended  to  the  crown. 

[A.  M.  3908.  Ant.  J.  C.  96.]— Ptolemy  Apion,  son  of  Physcon,  king  of 
Egypt,  to  whom  his  father  had  given  the  kingdom  of  Cyrenaica,  dying 
without  issue,  left  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans  by  will ;  who,  instead  of 
taking  advantage  of  that  legacy,  gave  the  cities  their  liberty,  which  soon 
filled  the  whole  country  with  tyrants  ;  because  the  most  powerful  persons 
of  each  of  those  small  states  were  for  making  themselves  sovereigns  of 
them.  Lucullus,  in  passing  that  way  against  Mithridates,  remedied 
those  disorders  in  some  measure  ;  but  there  was  no  other  means  of  re- 
establishing peace  and  good  order,  than  by  reducing  the  country  into  a 
province  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  was  afterwards  done. 

Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian  seized  Antioch,  after  the  death  of  Grypus, 
and  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  dispossess  Grypus's  children  of  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom.  But  Seleucus,  who  was  in  possession  of  many 
other  strong  cities,  maintained  himself  against  him,  and  found  means  to 
support  his  right. 

[A.  M.  3\M).  Ant.  J.  C.  95.]- Tigranes,  son  of  Tigranes  king  of  Ar- 
media,  who  had  been  kept  as  a  hostage  by  the  Parthians  during  the  life 
of  his  father,  was  released  at  his  death,  and  set  upon  the  throne,  on 
condition  that  he  should  resign  certain  places  to  the  Parthians  which 
lay  conveniently  for  them.  This  happened  twenty-five  years  before  he 
espoused  the  part  of  Mithridates  against  the  Romans.  I  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  speak  of  this  Tigranes,  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
Armenia. 

[A.  .M.  3910.  Ant.  J.  C.  94.]— The  Cyzicenian,  who  saw  that  Seleucus 
was  gaining  strength  every  day  in  Syria,  set  out  from  Antioch  to  give 
him  battle  ;  but  being  defeated,  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  put  to  death. 
Seleucus  entered  Antioch,  and  saw  himself  in  possession  of  the  whole 
empire  of  Syria  ;  but  could  not  keep  it  long.  Antiochus  Eusebes,  son 
of  the  Cyzicenian,  who  made  his  escape  from  Antioch,  when  Seleucus 
took  it,  went  to  Aradus,*  where  he  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  king. 
[A.  M.  3911.  Ant.  J.  C.  93.] — From  thence  he  marched  with  a  consider- 
able army  against  Seleucus,  obtained  a  great  victory  over  him,  and 
obliged  him  \.o  shut  himself  up  in  IVlopsuestia,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  and  to 

*  An  island  and  dty  of  Phoenicia. 
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abandon  all  the  rest  to  the  mercy  of  the  victor.  In  this  retirement  he 
oppressed  the  inhabitants  so  mucii  by  the  heavy  subsidies  which  he  ex- 
acted from  them,  that  at  length  they  mutinied,  invested  the  house  where 
he  resided,  and  set  it  on  fire.  Himself,  and  all  who  were  in  it,  perished 
in  the  flames. 

[A.  M.  3912.  Ant.  J.  C.  92.]— Antiochus  and  Philip,  the  twin-sons  of 
Grypus,  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  brother  Seleucus,  marched  at  the 
head  of  all  the  troops  they  could  raise  against  Mopsuestia.  They  took 
and  demolished  the  oity,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  But 
on  their  return,  Eusebes  charged  them  near  the  Orontes,  and  defeated 
them.  Antiochus  was  drowned  in  endeavouring  to  swim  his  horse  over 
that  river.  Philip  made  a  fine  retreat  with  a  considerable  body  of  men, 
which  soon  increased  to  such  a  number,  as  enabled  him  to  keep  the  field, 
and  dispute  the  empire  with  Eusebes. 

The  latter,  to  strengthen  himself  upon  the  throne,  had  married  Selene 
the  widow  of  Grypus.  That  politic  princess,  upon  her  husband's  death, 
had  found  means  to  secure  part  of  the  empire  in  her  own  possession,  and 
had  provided  herself  with  good  troops.  Eusebes  married  her,  therefore, 
in  order  to  augment  his  forces.  Lathyrus,  from  whom  she  had  been 
taken,  to  av»nge  himself  for  this  fresh  insult,  sent  to  Cnidos  for  Deme- 
trius Eucheres,  the  fourth  son  of  Grypus,  who  was  brought  up  in  that 
place,  and  made  him  king  at  Damascus'.'  Eusebes  and  Philip  were  too 
muoh  employed  against  each  other  to  prevent  that  blow.  For  though 
EusebeW  had  well  retrieved  his  affairs,  and  augmented  his  power  by  his 
marriage,  Philip,  however,  still  supported  himself,  and  at  last  so  totally 
defeated  Eusebes  in  a  great  battle,  that  he  was  reduced  to  abandon  his- 
dominions,  and  fake  refuge  amongst  the  Parthians,  whose  king  at  that 
time  was  lHithridat.es  II.  surnamed  the  Great.  The  empire  of  Syria  by 
this  means  became  divided  between  Philip  and  Demetrius.  Two  years 
after,  Eusebes,  assisted  by  the  Parthians,  returned  into  Syria,  re-|)os- 
possed  himself  of  j)art  of  what  he  had  before,  and  involved  Philip  in 
new  difficulties.  Anotlu^r  competitor  fell  also  upon  his  hands,  almost  at 
the  same  time  ;  this  was  Antiochus  Dionysius,  his  brother,  tlie  fifth  son 
of  Grypus.  He  seized  the  city  of  Damascus,  established  himself 
there  as  king  of  Coele-syria,  and  supported  himself  in  that  city  for  three 
years. 

[A.  I\i.  3015.  Ant.  J.  C.  89.] — Affairs  were  neither  more  quiet,  nor 
crimes  and  perfidy  more  rare,  in  Egypt  than  in  Syria.  Cleopatra,  not 
being  able  to  bear  a  companion  in  the  supreme  authority,  nor  to  admit 
her  son  Alexander  to  share  the  honour  of  the  throne  with  her,  resolved 
to  rid  herst'lf  of  him,  in  order  to  reign  alone  for  the  future.  That  prince, 
who  was  apprised  of  her  design,  prevented  her,  and  put  her  to  death. 
She  was  a  monster  of  a  woman,  wlio  had  spared  neither  her  mother,  her 
sons,  nor  her  daughters,  and  had  sacrificed  every  thing  to  the  ambitious 
desire  of  reigning.  She  was  punished  in  this  manner  for  her  crimes,  but 
by  a  crime  equal  to  her  own. 

I  do  not  doubt  l)ut  the  reader,  as  well  as  myself,  is  struck  with  horror 
at  the  sight  of  so  dreadful  a  scene  as  our  history  has  for  some  time  ex- 
hibited. It  furnishes  us  no  where  with  such  frequent  and  sudden  revo- 
lutions, nor  with  examples  of  so  many  kings  dethroned,  betrayed,  and 
murdered  by  their  nearest  relations,  their  brothers,  sons,  molherk,  wives, 
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friends,  and  confidants;  who  all  in  cold  blood,  with  premeditated  design, 
reflection,  and  concerted  policy,  employ  the  most  odious  and  most  inhuman 
means  to  effect  their  purpose.  Never  was  the  anger  of  Heaven  more 
distinctly  visible,  nor  more  dreadfully  inflicted,  than  upon  these  princes 
and  nations.  We  see  here  a  sad  complication  of  the  blackest  and  most 
destestable  crimes ;  perfidy,  imposture  of  heirs,  divorces,  murders, 
poisoning,  incest.  Princes  on  a  sudden  become  monsters,  vying  in 
treaclierj-  and  wickedness  with  each  other;  attaining  crowns  with  rapi- 
dity, and  disappearing  as  soon  ;  reigning  only  to  satiate  their  passions, 
and  to  render  their  people  unhappy.  Such  a  situation  of  a  kingdom, 
wherein  all  orders  of  the  state  are  in  confusion,  all  laws  despised,  justice 
abolished,  all  crimes  secure  of  imjiunity,  denotes  approaching  ruin,  and 
seems  to  call  for  it  witl>  the  loudest  exclamations. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  at  Alexandria,  that  it  was  Alexander  who  had 
caused  his  rnollier  to  be  put  to  death,  that  horrid  crime  made  the  parri- 
cide so  odious  to  his  subjects  that  they  could  not  endure  him  any  longer. 
They  expelled  him,  and  called  in  Lathyrus,  whom  they  replaced  upon 
the  throne,  in  which  he  supported  himself  to  his  death.  Alexander 
having  got  some  ships  together,  endeavoured  to  return  into  Egypt  the 
year  following,  but  without  success.  He  perislied  soon  after  in  a  new 
expedition  which  he  underlook. 

[A.  M.  3921.  Ant.  J.  C.  83.] — The  Syrians,  weary  of  the  continual 
wars  made  in  their  country  by  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Seleucus  for 
the  sovereignty,  and  not  being  able  to  suffer  any  longer  the  ravages, 
murders,  and  other  calamities,  to  which  they  were  perpetually  ex|)osed, 
resolved  at  last  to  exclude  them  all,  and  to  submit  to  a  foreign  prince, 
who  might  deliver  them  from  the  many  evils  which  those  divisions  occa- 
sioned, and  restore  tranquillity  to  their  country.  Some  had  thoughts  of 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus  :  others  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt  :  but 
the  former  was  actually  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Romans,  and  the 
other  l>ad  always  been  the  enemy  of  Syria.  They  therefore  determined 
upon  electing  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia;  and  sent  ambassadors  to 
acquaint  him  with  their  resolution,  and  the  choice  they  had  made  of  hiuK 
He  agreed  to  it,  came  into  Syria,  and  took  possession  of  the  crown, 
which  lie  wore  eighteen  years.  He  governed  that  kingdom  fourteen 
years  together  by  a  viceroy  named  Megadates,  whom  he  did  not  recall 
from  that  office  till  he  had  occasion  for  him  ag^ainst  the  Romans^. 

Eusebes,  being  driven  out  of  his  dominions  by  his  subjects  and  Ti- 
granes, took  refuge  in  Cilicia,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
concealment  and  obscurity.  As  to  Philip,  it  is  not  known  what  became 
of  him.  It  is  ()rohable  that  he  was  killed  in  some  action  defending  him- 
self against  Tigr;ines.  Selene,  the  wife  of  Eusebes,  retained  Ptolemais, 
with  part  of  Phoenicia  and  Coele-syria,  and  reigned  there  many  years 
after,  which  enabled  her  to  give  her  own  two  sons  an  education  worthy 
of  their  birth.  The  eldest  was  called  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  and  the 
youngest  .Seleucus  Cybiosactes.  1  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  them 
in  the  sequel. 

Some  time  after  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  had  been  replaced  upon  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  a  considerable  rebellion  broke  out  in  tlie  Upper  Egypt.  The 
rebels,  being  overthrown  and  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  shut  themselves 
up  in  the  city  of  Thebes,  where  they  defended  themselves  with  incredible 
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obstinacy.  It  was  at  length  taken  after  a  siege  of  three  years.  Lathyrus 
used  it  with  so  much  rigour,  that,  from  being  the  greatest  and  richest 
city  till  then  in  all  Egypt,  it  was  almost  reduced  to  nothing. 

[A.  M.  3923.  Ant.  J.  C.  81.] — Lathyrus  did  not  long  survive  the  ruin 
of  Thebes.  Reckoning  from  the  death  of  his  father,  he  had  reigned 
thirty-six  years  ;  eleven  jointly  with  his  mother  in  Egypt,  eighteen  in 
Cyprus,  and  seven  alone  in  Egypt  after  his  mother's  death.  Cleopatra, 
his  daughter,  succeeded  him,  who  was  his  only  legitimate  issue.  Her 
proper  name  was  Berenice ;  but  by  the  established  custom  of  that  family, 
all  the  sons  were  called  Ptolemy,  and  the  daughters  Cleopatra. 

Sylla,  at  the  time  perpetual  dictator  of  Rome,  sent  Alexander  to  take 
possession  of  the  crown  of  Egypt,  after  the  death  of  his  uncle  Lathyrus, 
as  the  nearest  heir  male  of  the  deceased.  He  was  the  son  of  that  Alex- 
ander who  had  put  his  mother  to  death.  But  the  people  of  Alexandria 
had  already  set  Cleopatra  upon  the  throne,  and  she  hsid  been  six  months 
in  possession  of  it  when  Alexander  arrived.  To  accommodate  the  dif- 
ference, and  not  to  draw  Sylla,  the  master  of  Rome,  and,  in  consequence, 
dispenser  of  law  to  the  universe,  upon  their  hands,  it  was  agreed  that 
Cleopatra  and  he  should  marry,  and  reign  jointly.  But  Alexander,  who 
either  did  not  approve  of  her  for  a  wife,  or  would  have  no  associate  in 
the  throne,  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death  nineteen  days  after  their  mar- 
riage, and  reigned  alone  fifteen  years.  Murder  and  parricide  were  no 
longer  reckoned  as  any  thing  in  those  times,  and,  if  I  may  use  that  ex- 
pression, were  grown  into  fashion  among  princes  and  princes. 

[A.  M.  3928.  Ant.  J.  C.  76.]— Some  time  after,  Nicomedes,  king  of 
Bithynia,  died,  having  first  made  the  Roman  people  his  heirs.  Hiscoun- 
try  by  that  nieiins  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  enipire,  as  Cyrenaica 
did  also  the  same  year.  The  Romans,  instead  of  appropriating  the 
latter  to  themselves,  had  granted  it  liberty.  Twenty  years  had  since 
elapsed,  during  which  term  sedition  and  tyranny  had  occasioned  infinite 
calamities.  It  is  said  that  the  Jews,  who  had  been  long  settled  there, 
and  composed  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  contributed  very  much  to  those 
disorders.  The  Romans,  to  put  a  stop  ta  them,  were  obliged  to  accept 
Cyrenaica,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  litem  by  the  last  king's  will, 
and  to  reduce  it  into  a  Roman  province. 

SECT.  VII.— ANTIOCHUS  SURNAMED  ASTATICUS,  IS  DIS- 
POSSESSED OF  HIS  DOMINIONS  BY  POMPEY,  WHO  RE- 
DUCES SYRIA  INTO  A  PROVINCE  OF  THE  ROMAN 
EMPIRE.— TROUBLES  IN  JUDJEA  AND  EGYPT.— THE 
ALEXANDRIANS  EXPEL  ALEXANDER  THEIR  KING,  AND 
SET  PTOLEMY  AULETES  ON  THE  THRONE  IN  HIS 
STEAD.— ALEXANDER  AT  HIS  DEATH,  MAKES  THE 
ROMAN  PEOPLE  HIS  HEIRS. 

[A.  M.  3931.  Ant.  J.  C.78.] — Some  troubles  which  happened  in  Egypt, 
occasioned  by  the  disgust  taken  against  Alexander,  made  Selene,  the 
sister  of  Lathyrus,  conceive  flioughts  of  pretending  to  the  crown.  She 
siril  her  two  sons,  Antiochus  Asiaticus  and  Seleucus,  whom  she  had  by 
Anii'ichus  Ensebes,  to  Rome  to  solicit  the  senate  in  her  behalf.  The 
important  affairs  which  then  employed  Rome,  at  that  time  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Mithridates,  and  perhaj  s  the  motives  of  policy,  from  which  she 
had  hitherto  always  opposed  the  kings  who  were  desirous  of  joining  the 
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forces  of  Egypt  with  those  of  Syria,  prevented  the  princess  from  obtain- 
ing what  they  demanded.  After  a  residence  of  two  years  in  Rome,  and 
ineffectual  solicitations,  they  set  out  upon  their  return  into  their  own 
king'dom. 

The  eldest,  called  Antiochus,  resolved  to  pass  through  Sicily.  Ife 
experienced  an  insult  there,  which  is  hardly  credible,  anil  shows  how 
much  Rome  was  corrupted  in  the  times  we  speak  of;  to  what  an  excess 
the  avarice  of  the  magistrates,  sent  into  the  provinces,  had  risen  ;  and 
vhat  horrid  rapine  they  committed  with  impunity,  in  the  sij^ht  and  with 
the  knowhdge  of  the  whole  world. 

Verres  was  at  that  time  prsEtor  in  Sicily.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that 
Antiochus  was  arrived  at  Syracuse,  as  he  had  reasci  to  believe,  and  had 
been  told,  that  that  prince  had  abundance  of  rare  and  precious  things 
with  him,  he  judged  his  arrival  a  kind  of  rich  inheritance  fallen  to  him. 
He  began  by  sending  Antiochus  presents  considerable  enough,  consist- 
ing in  provisions  of  wine,  oil,  and  corn.  He  then  invited  him  to  supper. 
The  hall  was  magnificently  adorned.  The  tables  were  set  off  with  all  his 
vessels  of  the  most  excellent  workmanship,  of  which  he  had  a  great 
number.  The  feast  was  sumptuous  and  delicate,  for  he  had  taken  care 
that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  make  it  so.  In  a  word,  the  king  with- 
drew, well  convinced  of  the  praetor's  magnificence,  and  still  better  satis- 
fied with  the  honourable  reception  he  had  given  hira. 

He  invites  Verres  to  supper  in  his  turn;  exposes  all  his  riches,  a  vast 
quantity  of  silver  plate,  and  not  a  few  cups  of  gold  set  with  jewels,  after 
the  custom  of  kings,  especially  those  of  Syria.  There  was  among  the 
rest  a  very  large  vessel  for  wine,  made  out  of  one  precious  stone.  Verres 
takes  each  of  these  vessels  into  his  Ijand  one  after  the  other,  praises  and 
admires  them,  while  the  king  rejoices  that  the  praetor  of  the  Roman 
j)eople  is  so  well  pleased  with  his  entertainment. 

On  retiring  from  this  entertainment,  the  latter  had  no  other  thoughts^ 
as  the  sequel  sufficiently  sliowed,  than  how  to  rifle  Antiochus,  and  send 
him  away  fleeced  and  jdundered  of  all  his  rich  effects.  He  sent  to  desire 
that  he  would  let  him  have  the  finest  of  the  vessels  he  had  seen  at  his 
house,  under  pretence  of  showing  them  to  his  workmen.  The  prince, 
who  did  not  know  Verres,  complied  without  difficulty  or  suspicion.  The 
praetor  sent  again  to  desire  that  he  would  lend  him  the  beautiful  vessel 
made  of  a  single  precious  stone,  that  he  might  examine  it  more  atten- 
tively, as  he  said.     The  king  sent  him  that  also. 

But  to  crown  all,  the  kings  of  Syria,  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  had 
carried  a  candelabrum  with  them  to  Rome,  of  singular  beauty,  as  well 
from  the  precious  stones  with  which  it  was  adorned,  as  its  exquisite 
workman>hip.  With  this  they  intended  to  adorn  the  Capitol,  which  had 
been  burnt  during  the  wars  between  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  was  then 
rebuilding.  But  that  edifice  not  being  finished,  they  would  not  leave  it 
behind  them,  nor  suffer  any  body  to  have  a  sight  of  it  ;  in  order  that 
when  it  should  appear,  at  a  proper  time  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter»  the 
surprise  might  add  to  the  admiration  of  it,  and  the  charm  of  novelty  give 
new  splendour  to  the  present.  They  therefore  chose  to  carry  it  back 
into  Syria,  resolving  to  send  ambassadors  to  offer  this  rare  and  magni- 
ficent gift,  amongst  many  others,  to  the  god,  when  they  should  know  that 
his  statue  was  set  up  in  the  temple. 
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Verres  was  informed  of  all  this  by  some  means  or  other  ;  for  the 
prince  had  taken  care  to  keep  the  candelabrum  concealed  ;  not  that  he 
feared  or  suspected  any  thinar,  but  that  few  people  might  see  it  before  it 
was  exposed  to  the  public  view  of  the  Romans.  The  praetor  demanded 
it  of  the  king,  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  send  it  him,  expressing  a 
great  desire  to  examine  it,  and  promising  to  let  nobody  else  see  it.  The 
young  prince,  with  the  candour  and  simplicity  of  whose  youth  the  noble 
sentiments  of  his  birth  were  united,  was  far  from  suspecting  any  bad 
design.  He  ordered  his  officers  to  carry  the  candelabrum  secretly  to 
Verres,  well  covered  from  sight ;  wliich  Was  done  accordingly.  As  soon 
as  the  wrappers  were  taken  ofF,  and  the  prsetor  beheld  it,  he  cried  out — 
This  is  a  present  worthy  of  a  prince,  worthy  of  a  king  of  Syria  ;  worthy 
of  the  Capitol.  For  it  was  amazingly  splendid,  from  the  quantity  of  fine 
jewels  with  which  it  was  adorned,  and  the  variety  of  the  workmanship, 
in  which  art  seemed  to  vie  with  the  materials  ;  and  at  the  same  lime  of 
so  large  a  size,  that  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  it  was  not  intended  to  be 
used  in  the  palaces  of  men,  but  to  adorn  a  vast  and  superb  temple.  The 
officers  of  Antiochus,  having  given  the  prsetor  full  time  to  consider  it, 
prepared  to  carry  it  back  ;  but  were  told  by  iiim,  that  he  would  examine 
it  more  at  his  leisure,  and  that  his  curiosity  was  not  yet  sufficiently  gra- 
tified. He  then  bade  them  go  home  and  leave  the  candelabrum  with  him. 
They  accordingly  returned  without  it. 

The  king  was  not  alarmed  at  first,  and  had  no  suspicion  : — one  day, 
two  days,  several  days  passed,  and  the  candelabrum  was  not  brought 
home.  The  prince  therefore  sent  to  demand  it  of  the  prffitor,  who  put  it 
ofif  till  the  next  day  ;  but  it  was  not  returned  then.  At  length  he  applied 
iu  person  to  him,  and  prayed  him  to  restore  it.  Who  would  believe  it 
That  very  candelabrum,  which,  he  knew  from  the  prince  himself,  was  to 
be  set  up  in  the  Capitol,  and  designed  for  the  great  Jupiter  and  the 
Roman  people,  Verres  earnestly  entreated  the  prince  to  give  him.  Anti- 
ochus excusing  himself,  both  from  the  vow  he  had  made  to  consecrate  it 
to  Jupiter,  and  (he  judgment  which  the  many  nations  that  had  witnessed 
the  progress  of  the  workmanship  of  it,  and  knew  for  whom  it  was  de- 
signed, would  pass  upon  such  an  action  :  the  prajtor  began  to  threafon 
him  in  the  sharpest  ternw  ;  but  when  he  saw  that  his  menaces  had  no 
more  effect  than  his  entreaties,  he  ordered  the  prince  to  quit  his  province 
before  night ;  and  alleged  for  his  reason,  that  he  had  received  advice 
from  good  hands  that  pirates  from  Syria  were  about  to  land  in  Sicily. 
The  king  upon  that  withdrew  to  tlu^  public  s<|uare,  and,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  declared  with  a  loud  voice,  in  a  numerous  assembly  of  the  Syra- 
cusans,  calling  the  gods  and  men  to  witness,  that  Verres  had  taken  from 
him  a  candelabrum  of  gold,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  which  was  to 
have  been  placed  in  the  Capitol,  to  be  a  monument  in  that  august  temple 
of  his  alliance  and  amity  with  the  Roman  people.  That  he  cared  little, 
and  did  not  complain,  for  the  other  vessels  of  gold  and  the  jewels  which 
Verres  had  got  from  him  ;  but  that  to  see  that  candelabrum  taken  from 
him  by  violence,  was  a  misfortune  and  an  affront  that  made  him  incon- 
solable. That  though  by  his  intention,  and  that  of  his  brother,  that 
candelabrum  was  already  consecrated  to  Jupiter;  however,  he  offered, 
^  presented,  ded  catcd,  and  consecrated  it  again  to  that  god,  in  the  presence 
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of  the  Roman  citizens,  who  heard  him,  and  called  Jupiter  to  witness  to 
the  seii.lmevits  of  his  heart,  and  the  piety  of  his  intentions. 

[A.  M.  3930.  Ant.  J.  C.  Oi.j.] — Antiochus  Asiaticus,  beingf  returned  into 
Asia,  soon  after  ascended  the  throne  :  he  reigned  over  part  of  the  country 
for  the  space  of  four  years.  Ponipey  deprived  him  of  his  kingdom  during 
the  war  against  Milhridates,  and  reduced  Syria  into  a  province  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

What  must  foreign  nations  think,  and  how  odious  must  the  name  of 
Roman  be  lo  them,  when  tliey  heiird  it  told,  that  in  a  Roman  province  a 
king  had  been  so  grossly  injured  by  the  praetor  himself;  a  guest  plun- 
dered, an  ally  and  friend  of  the  Roman  people  driven  away  with  the 
highest  indignity  and  violence!  And  what  Cicero  reproaches  Verres 
with  in  this  place,  was  not  peculiar  to  him  ;  it  was  the  crime  of  almost 
all  the  Mtagistrates  sent  by  Rome  into  the  provinces;  a  crime  which  the 
senate  and  people  seemed  to  approve,  and  of  which  they  made  themselves 
equally  guilty  by  their  weak  and  abject  connivance.  'We  have  seen 
for  several  years,'  says  the  same  Cicero,  in  another  of  his  Orations 
against  Verres,  '  and  have  suffered  in  silence  the  wealth  of  all  nations  to 
be  transferred  into  the  hands  of  a  few  private  persons.  Athens,  Perga- 
mus,  Cyzicum,  Miletus,  Chios,  Samos,  in  short,  all  Asia,  Achaia,  Greece, 
Sicily,  are  now  inclosed  in  some  of  the  ct)untry-houses  of  those  rich  and 
unjust  plunderers,  whilst  money  is  universally  a  prodigious  rarity  every 
where  else.  And  we  have  just  reason  to  believe,  that  we  ourselves  con- 
nive at  all  these  flagrant  and  terrible  disorders,  since  those  who  commit 
take  no  manner  of  pains  to  conceal  them,  nor  to  hide  their  thefts  and 
depredations  from  the  eyes  and  knowledge  of  the  public' 

Such  was  Rome  at  the  tiuie  we  now  speak  of,  which  soon  occasioned 
its  ruin,  and  the  loss  of  its  liberty.  And,  in  my  opinion,  to  consider  in 
this  manner  the  failings  and  vices  that  prevail  in  a  stale,  to  examine  their 
causes  and  effects,  to  enter  thus  Into  men's  most  secret  retirements  (if  I- 
may  use  that  expression),  to  study  closely  the  characters  and  dispositions 
of  those  who  govern,  is  a  much  more  important  part  of  history,  than  thai 
which  only  treats  of  sieges,  battles,  and  conquests  ;  to  which,  however, 
we  must  return. 

The  reign  of  Alexander  Jannseus  in  Judiea  had  always  been  involved 
in  troubles  and  seditions,  occasioned  by  the  powerful  faction  of  the 
Pharisees,  that  continually  opposed  him,  because  he  was  not  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  suffer  himself  to  be  governed  by  them.  His  death  did  not  put  an 
end  to  those  disorders. — [A.M.  3925.  Ant.  J.  C.  79.] — Alexandra,  his 
wife,  was  appointed  supreme  administrat.'ix  of  the  nation  according  to 
the  king's  last  will.  Slie  caused  her  eldest  son  Hyrcanus  to  be  acknow- 
ledged high-priest.  The  Pharisees  continually  persisted  in  persecuting 
those  who  had  been  their  enemies  In  the  late  reign.  That  princess,  at 
her  death,  [A.  M.  3934..  Ant.  J.  C.  70.]  had  appointed  Hyrcanus  her  sole 
heir  ;  but  Aristobulus,  his  younger  brother,  had  the  strongest  party,  and 
took  his  place. 

Nothing  but  troubles  and  violent  agitations  were  to  be  seen  on  all 
sides.— [A.  M.  3939.  Ant.  J.  C.  65.]— In  Egypt,  the  Alexandrians  weary 
of  their  king  Alexander,  took  up  arms  and  expelled  him,  and  called  in 
Ptolemy  Auletes.  He  was  a  bastard  of  Lathyrus,  who  never  had  a  legi- 
timate son.     He  was  surnamed  Auletes,  that  is  to  say,  'the  player  upon 
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the  flute,'  because  he  valued  himself  so  much  upon  playing  well  upon 
that  instrument,  that  he  disputed  tlie  prize  of  it  in  the  public  games. 
Alexander,  being  driven  out  in  this  manner,  went  to  Pompey,  who  was 
then  in  the  neighbourliood,  to  demand  aid  of  him:  Pompey  would  not 
interfere  in  his  affairs,  because  they  were  foreign  to  his  commission. 
Tliat  prince  retired  to  Tyre,  to  wait  tliere  a  more  favourable  conjuncture. 
But  none  offered,  and  he  died  there  some  time  after.  Before  his  death, 
he  made  a  will,  by  which  he  declared  tlie  Roman  people  his  heirs.  The 
succession  was  important,  and  included  all  the  dominions  Alexander  had 
possessed,  and  to  which  he  had  retained  a  lawful  right,  of  which  the 
violence  he  had  sustained  could  not  deprive  him.  The  affair  was  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  senate.*  Some  were  of  opinion  that  it  was 
necessary  to  take  possession  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  of 
which  the  testator  had  been  sovereign,  and  which  lie  had  bequeathed  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  people.  The  majority  of  the  Roman  senators  did 
not  approve  this  advice.  They  had  very  lately  taken  possession  of  Bi- 
thynia,  which  had  been  left  them  by  the  will  of  Nicomedes  ;  and  of 
Cyrenaica  and  Libya,  which  had  been  also  given  them  by  that  of  Apion  ; 
and  they  had  reduced  all  those  countries  into  Roman  provinces.  They 
were  afraid,  that  if  they  also  accepted  Egypt  and  the  isle  of  Cyprus  in 
virtue  of  a  like  donation,  that  their  facility  in  accumulating  provinces 
upon  provinces,  might  alienate  men's  minds  from  them,  and  indicate  and 
express  too  clearly  a  fixed  design  to  engross  in  the  same  manner  all  other 
states.  They  believed,  besides,  that  this  enterprise  might  involve  them 
in  another  war,  which  would  embarrass  them  very  much,  whilst  they  had 
that  with  Mithridates  upon  their  hands.  So  that  they  contented  them- 
selves for  the  present  with  causing  all  the  effects  which  Alexander  had 
at  his  death  to  be  brought  from  Tyre,  and  did  not  meddle  with  the  rest 
of  his  estati'S.  This  proceeding  sufficiently  implied,  that  tiiey  did  not 
renounce  the  will,  as  the  sequel  will  fully  explain. 

This  is  the  fourth  example  of  dominions  left  to  the  Roman  people  by 
will ;  a  very  singular  custom,  and  almost  unheard-of  in  all  other  history, 
which  undoubtedly  does  great  honour  to  those  in  whose  favour  it  was 
established.  The  usual  methods  of  extending  the  bounds  of  a  state,  are 
war,  victory,  and  conquest.  But  with  what  enormous  injustice  and  vio- 
lence are  those  methods  attended,  and  iiow  much  devastation  and  blood 
must  it  cost  to  subject  a  country  by  force  of  arms  ?  In  tiiis  there  is  no- 
thing cruel  and  inhuman,  and  neither  tears  nor  blood  are  shed.  It  is  a 
pacific  and  legitimate  increase  of  power,  the  simple  acceptance  of  a 
voluntary  gift.  Subjection  here  [has  nothing  of  violence  to  enforce  it, 
and  proceeils  from  tlie  heart. 

There  is  another  sort  of  violence,  which  has  neither  the  name  nor 
appearance  of  being  so,  but  it  is  no  less  dangerous  on  that  account;  I 
mean  seduction:  when  to  obtain  the  suffrages  of  a  people,  undermining 
arts,  indirect  means,  secret  artifices,  and  great  donations  of  money  are 
emjiloyed  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  the  persons  of  the  highest  credit  and 
authority  in  states  and  kingdoms,  and  events  are  influenced,  in  which  the 
principal  agents  act  at  a  distance,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  any  share. 
Id  this  we  now  speak  of,  there  was  no  visible  trace  of  a  policy  so  common 
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with  princes,  and  which,  so  far  from  making  any  scruple  of  it,  they 
imagine  for  their  glory. 

Attalus,  who  was  the  first,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  appointed  tlie 
Roman  people  his  heirs,  had  not  engaged  in  any  strict  union  with  that 
republic  during  the  short  time  he  reigned.  As  for  Ptolemy  Apion,  king 
of  Cyrenaica.  the  Romans,  far  from  using  any  arts  to  attain  the  succes- 
sion to  his  dominions  renounced  it,  left  the  people  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  liberty,  and  would  not  accept  the  inheritance  afterwards,  till  they 
were  in  some  measure  obliged  to  it  against  their  will.  It  does  not  appear 
that  they  employed  any  solicitations,  either  j)ul)lic  or  private,  towards 
Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia,  or  Ptolemy  Alexander,  king  of  Egypt. 

What  motives  then  induced  these  princes  to  act  in  this  manner?  First, 
gratitude:  tlie  house  of  Attalus  was  indebted  for  all  its  splendour  to  the 
Romans  ;  Nicomedes  had  been  defended  by  them  against  Mithridates : 
and  next,  love  for  their  people,  the  desire  of  procuring  a  lasting  tran- 
quillity for  them,  and  the  idea  they  entertained  of  the  wisdom,  justice, 
and  moderation  of  tlie  Roman  people.  They  died  without  children  or 
lawful  successors  ;  for  bastards  were  not  looked  upon  as  such.  They 
had  only  in  view  the  future  divisions  and  civil  wars  that  might  arise 
about  the  choice  of  a  king,  of  which  Egypt  and  Syria  supplied  them  with 
dreadful  examples.  They  saw  with  their  own  eyes  the  tranquility  and 
happiness  enjoyed  by  many  cities  and  nations  under  the  shelter  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Roman  people.  A  prince,  in  the  situation  of  which  we 
speak,  had  but  three  things  to  choose  :  either  to  leave  his  throne  to  the 
ambition  of  the  grandees  of  his  kingdom. ;  to  restore  to  his  subjects  their 
entire  liberty,  by  instituting  republican  government ;  or  to  give  his  king- 
dom to  the  Romans.  The  first  choice  undoubtedly  exposed  the  kingdom 
to  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  which  the  factions  and  jealousies  of  the 
great  would  not  fail  to  excite,  and  continue  with  heat  and  fury  :  and  the 
prince's  love  for  his  subjects  induced  him  to  spare  them  misfortunes  as 
fatal  as  they  would  be  inevitable.  The  execution  of  the  second  choice 
was  impracticable.  There  are  many  nations,  whose  genius,  manners, 
characters,  and  habit  of  living,  do  not  admit  their  being  formed  into  re- 
publics. They  are  not  capable  of  that  uniform  equality,  that  dependence 
upon  mute  laws,  which  do  not  make  an  impression  on  their  senses.  They 
are  made  for  monarchy  ;  and  every  other  kind  of  government  is  incom- 
patible with  the  natural  frame  of  their  minds.  Cyrenaica,  which  has  a 
share  in  the  present  question,  is  a  proof  of  this  ;  and  all  ages  and  climates 
supply  us  with  examples  of  the  same  kind.  A  prince  therefore,  at  his 
death,  could  not  do  more  wisely  than  to  leave  his  subjects  the  allia;ice 
and  protection  of  a  people,  feared  and  respected  by  the  whole  universe, 
and  therefore  capable  of  defending  them  from  the  unjust  and  violent 
attempts  of  their  neighbours.  How  many  civil  divisions  and  bloody  dis- 
cords, did  he  spare  them  by  this  kind  of  testamentary  disposition  ?  This 
appears  from  the  example  of  Cyrenaica.  The  Romans,  out  of  a  noble 
disinterestedness,  having  refused  the  legacy  which  the  king  had  be- 
queathed to  them  at  his  death,  that  unhappy  kingdom,  abandoned  to 
liberty  and  its  own  will,  gives  itself  up  to  cabals  and  intrigues.  Torn 
by  a  thousand  factions,  exasperated  almost  to  madness  against  each  other 
and,  in  a  word,  become  like  a  ship  without  a  pilot  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  violent  storms,  it  suffered  many  years  the  most  incredible  calamities  ; 
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the  only  remedy  of  which  was  to  pray,  and  in  some  manner  to  force,  the 
Romans  to  vouchsafe  to  take  t!ie  government  of  it  upon  theselves. 

Besides  this,  a  prince  by  such  conduct  did  no  more  than  prevent,  and 
that  advantageously  for  his  people,  what  must  necessarily  have  happened 
sooner  or  later.  Was  there  any  city  or  state  capable  of  making  head 
against  the  Romans?  Could  it  be  expected,  that  a  kingdom,  especially 
when  the  royal  family  was  extinct,  could  support  itself,  and  its  iiidepen- 
dence,  long  against  them  ?  There  was  an  inevitable  necessity,  therefore, 
for  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  that  people  ;  and  for  that  reason  it  was 
highly  consistent  with  prudence  to  soften  the  yoke  by  a  voluntary  sub- 
jection. For  they  made  a  great  difiference  between  those  nations  who 
submitted  to  them  freely  as  to  friends  and  protectors,  and  those  who  only 
yielded  to  them  out  of  force,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  and 
being  compelled,  by  reiterated  defeats,  to  give  way  at  last  to  a  con- 
queror. We  have  seen  with  what  severity  the  Macedonians,  at  least  the 
principal  persons  of  the  nation,  and  after  them  the  Achceans,  were 
treated  ;  especially  during  the  first  years  of  their  subjection. 

The  other  nations  suffered  nothing  of  that  kind  ;  arid,  generally  speak- 
ing, of  all  foreign  yokes  none  was  ever  lighter  than  that  of  the  Romans. 
Scarce  could  its  weight  be  perceived  by  those  who  bore  it.  The  sub- 
jection of  Greece  to  the  Roman  empire,  even  under  the  eniperors  them- 
selves, was  rather  a  means  to  ensure  the  public  tranquillity,  than  a 
servitude  heavy  upon  private  persons,  and  prejudicial  to  society.  Most 
of  the  cities  were  governed  by  their  ancient  laws,  had  always  their  own 
magistrates,  and  wanted  very  little  of  enjoying  entire  liberty.  They 
were  by  that  means  secured  from  all  the  inconveniences  and  niisfortimes 
of  war  with  their  neighbours,  which  had  so  long  and  so  cruelly  dis- 
tressed the  republic  of  Greece  in  the  times  of  their  ancestors.  So  that 
the  GreekSsSeemed  to  be  great  gainers  in  ransoming  themselves  from 
these  inconveniences  by  some  diminution  of  their  liberty. 

It  is  true,  the  provinces  sometimes  suffered  very  much  from  the  avarice 
of  their  governors.  But  those  were  not  only  transient  evils,  which  had 
no  long  effects,  and  to  which  the  goodness  and  justice  of  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor applied  a  speedy  redress;  and,  which,  after  all,  were  not  compa- 
rable to  the  disorders  with  which  the  wars  of  the  Athenians,  Thebans, 
and  Lacedaemonians,  against  each  other,  were  attended  ;  and  still  less  to 
the  violences  and  ravages  occasioned  in  many  cities  and  states,  by  the 
insatiable  avarice  and  barbarous  cruelty  of  tyrants. 

An  evident  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  adopted  by  princes,  of 
leaving  their  dominions  to  the  Romans  after  their  death,  is,  that  their 
people  never  exclaimed  against  that  disposition,  nor  proceeded  to  any 
revolt  of  their  own  accord,  to  prevent  its  taking  effect. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  exculpate  the  Romans  entirely  in  this  place,  nor  to 
justify  their  conduct  in  all  things.  I  have  sufficiently  animadverted  upon 
the  interested  views  and  political  motives  which  influenced  their  actions. 
I  only  say,  that  the  Roman  government,  especially  with  regard  to  those 
who  submitted  voluntarily  to  them,  was  gentle,  humane,  equitable,  ad- 
vantageous to  the  people,  and  the  source  of  their  peace  and  tranquillity. 
There  were  indeed  some  individual  oppressors,  who  made  the  Roman 
people  authorize  the  most  flagrant  injustice,  of  which  we  shall  soon  see 
an  example  :  but  there  was  always  in  that  republic  a  considerable  number 
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of  citizens,  zealous  for  the  public  good,  who  rose  up  against  those  vio- 
lences, and  declared  loudly  for  justice.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case 
in  the  affair  of  Cyprus,  which  it  is  now  time  to  relate. 

Clodius,  who  commanded  a  small  fleet  near  Cilicia,  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  the  pirates  of  that  coast,  against  whom  he  had  been 
sent."  He  caused  Ptolemy  king  of  Cyprus,  brother  of  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
to  be  desired  in  his  name  to  send  him  money  to  pay  his  ransom.  That 
prince,  who  was  a  kind  of  prodigy  in  point  of  avarice,  sent  him  only  two 
talents.  The  pirates  chose  rather  to  release  Clodius  without  ransom, 
tlian  to  take  so  small  a  one. 

His  thoughts  were  bent  upon  being  revenged  on  that  king  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  found  means  to  get  himself  elected  tribune  of  the  people  ; 
[A.  M.  3496.  Ant.  J.  C.  58.]  an  important  office,  which  gave  him  great 
power.  Clodius  made  use  of  it  for  the  destruction  of  his  enemy.  He 
pretended  that  that  prince  had  no  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  which 
had  been  left  to  the  Roman  people  by  the  will  of  Alexander,  who  died  at 
Tyre.  It  was  determined,  in  consequence,  that  the  kingdom  of  Egypt, 
and  that  of  Cyprus,  which  depended  on  it,  appertained  to  the  Romans  in 
virtue  of  that  donation  ;  and  Clodius  accordingly  obtained  an  order  of 
the  people  to  seize  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  to  depose  Ptolemy,  and  to 
confiscate  all  his  effects.  To  put  so  unjust  an  order  in  execution,  he  had 
sufficient  influence  and  address  to  cause  the  justest  of  all  the  Romans  to 
be  elected,  I  mean  Calo,  whom  he  removed  from  the  republic,  under  the 
pretext  of  so  honourable  a  commission,  that  he  might  not  6nd  in  him,  an 
obstacle  to  the  violent  and  criminal  designs  which  he  was  meditating. 
Cato  was  therefore  seat  into  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  to  deprive  a  prince  of 
his  kingdom,  who  well  deserved  that  disgrace,  says  an  historian,  for  his 
many  irregularities ;  as  if  a  man's  vices  sufficiently  authorised  the 
seizure  of  all  his  property.  Cato,  upon  his  arrival  at  Rhodes,  sent 
to  bid  Ptolemy  retire  peaceably;*  and  promised  him,  if  he  com- 
plied, to  procure  him  tlie  high-priesthood  of  the  temple  of  Venus  at 
Paphos,  the  revenues  of  which  were  sufficiently  considerable  to  enable 
him  to  subsist  honourably.  Ptolemy  rejected  that  proposal.  He  was 
not,  however,  in  a  condition  to  defend  himself  against  the  power  of  the 
Romans  ;  but  could  not  resolve,  after  having  worn  a  crown  so  long,  to 
live  as  a  private  person.  Determined  therefore  to  end  his  life  and  reign 
together,  he  embarked  with  all  his  treasures,  and  put  to  sea.  His  design 
was  to  have  holes  bored  in  the  bottom  of  bis  ship,  that  it  might  sink  with 
him  and  all  his  riches.  But  when  he  came  to  the  execution  of  his  pur- 
pose, though  he  persisted  constantly  in  tiie  resolution  of  dying  himself, 
he  had  not  courage  to  include  his  innocent  and  well-beloved  treasures  in 
his  ruin  ;  and  thereby  showed  that  he  loved  them  better  than  he  did  him- 
self:— king  oT  Cyprus  indeed  in  title,  but  in  fact,  the  mean  slave  of  his 
money.  He  returned  to  shore,  and  replaced  his  gold  in  his  magazines, 
after  which  he  poisoned  himself,  and  left  the  whole  to  his  enemies.  Cato 
carried  those  treasures  the  following  year  to  Rome.  The  sum  was  so 
large,  that  in  the  greatest  triumphs  the  like  had  scarce  ever  been  laid  up 
in  the  public  treasury.  Plutarch  makes  it  amount  to  almost  seven  thou- 
sand  talents   (one  million  and  fifty   thousand  pounds  sterling).      Cato 

*  Plul.  in  Cato.  p.  776. 
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caused  all  Ptolemy's  precious  effects  and  furnilure  to  be  sold  publicly  ; 
reserving  to  himself  only  a  picture  of  Zeno,  tlie  founder  of  the  Stoics, 
the  sentiments  of  which  sect  he  followed.  The  Roman  people  here  throw 
off  the  mask,  and  show  themselves  not  such  as  they  had  been  in  the  glo- 
rious ages  of  the  npublic,  full  of  contempt  for  riches  and  of  esteem  for 
poverty,  but  such  as  they  were  become,  after  that  gold  and  silver  had 
entered  Rome  in  triumph  with  their  victorious  generals.  Never  was  any 
thing  more  capable  of  disgracing  and  reproaching  the  Romans  tlian  this 
last  action.  'The  Roman  people,'  says  Cicero,  'instead  of  making  it 
their  honour,  and  almost  a  duty,  as  formerly,  to  re-establish  the  kings 
their  enemies  whom  they  had  conquered,  upon  their  thrones,  now  see  a 
king,  their  ally,  or  at  least  a  constant  friend  of  the  republic,  who  liad 
never  done  them  any  wrong,  of  wiiom  neither  the  senate  nor  any  of  our 
generals  had  ever  received  the  least  complaint,  who  enjoyed  the  domi- 
nions left  him  by  his  ancestors  in  tranquillity,  plundered  on  a  sudden 
without  any  formality,  and  all  his  effects  sold  by  auction  almost  before 
his  eyes,  by  order  of  tiie  same  Roman  people.  This,'  continues  Cicero, 
'shows  other  kings,  upon  what  they  are  to  rely  for  their  security  :  from 
this  fatal  example  they  learn,  that  amongst  us,  there  needs  only  the 
secret  intrigue  of  some  seditious  tribune,  to  deprive  them  of  their  thrones, 
and  to  plunder  them  at  tiie  same  time  of  all  tiieir  fortunes. 

What  I  am  most  amazed  at  is,  that  Cato,  the  justest  and  most  uprigiit 
nsan  of  those  times,  (but  what  was  the  most  shining  virtue  and  justice  of 
the  Pagans  !)  should  lend  his  name  and  service  in  so  notorious  an  injus- 
tice. Cicero,  who  had  reasons  for  sparing  him,  and  dared  not  blame  his 
conduct  openly,  shows,  however,  in  the  same  Oration  which  I  have  now 
cited,  but  in  an  artful  and  delicate  manner,  and  under  the  appearance  of 
excusing  him,  how  much  he  had  dishonoured  himself  by  that  action. 
During  Cato's  stay  at  Rhodes,  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt,  and 
brother  to  him  of  Cyprus,  came  thither  to  him.  I  reserve  for  a  following 
book  the  history  of  that  prince,  which  merits  particular  attention.    . 
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The  twenty-first  Book  is  divitied  into  three  articles,  which  are  all 
abridgments;  the  first  of  tlie  history  of  the  Jews,  from  the  reign  of 
Aristobiilus  to  that  of  Herod  the  Great ;  the  second,  of  the  history  of 
the  Parthians,  from  the  establishment  of  that  empire  to  the  defeat  of 
Crassus;  the  third  of  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Cappadocia,  to  the 
annexing  of  that  kingdom  to  the  Roman  empire, 

ARTICLE    I. 

ABRIDGMENT  OP  THE  HISTORV  OF  THE  JEWS,  FROM  ARISTOBULUS, 
SON  OF  HYRCANUS,  WHO  FIRST  ASSUMED  THE  TITLE  OF  KING,  TO 
THE    REIGX    OF    HEROD    THE    GREAT,    THE    IDUM^AN. 

As  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  often  intermixed  with  that  of  the  kings 
of  Syria  and  Egypt,  I  have  taken  care,  as  occasion  offered,  to  relate 
those  circumstances  of  it  which  were  most  necessary  and  suitable  to  ray 
subject.  I  shall  add  here  what  remains  of  that  history  to  the  reign  of 
Herod  the  Great.  Tiie  historian  Josephus,  who  is  in  every  one's  hands, 
will  satisfy  the  laudable  curiosity  of  such  as  are  desirous  of  being  more 
fully  informed.  Dean  Prideaux,  of  whom  I  have  here  made  much  use, 
may  be  also  consulted  for  the  same  purpose. 

SECT.  I.— REIGN  OF  ARISTOBULUS  THE  FIRST. 

[A.  M,  3S98.  Ant.  J.  C.  106.]— Hyrcanus,  high-priest  and  prinee  of 
the  Jews,  had  left  five  sons  at  his  death.  Tiie  first  was  Aristobulus,  the 
second  Antigonus,  the  third  Alexander  Jannaeus,  the  fourth's  name  is 
unknown.    The  fifth  was  called  Absalom. 

Aristobulus,  as  the  eldest,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  high-priesthood 
and  temporal  sovereignty.  As  soon  as  he  saw  himself  well  established, 
he  assumed  the  diadem  and  title  of  king,  which  none  of  those  who  had 
governed  Judsea  since  the  Babylonish  captivity  had  done  besides  himself. 
The  circumstances  of  tlie  times  seemed  favourable  for  that  design.  The 
kings  of  tiyria  and  Egypt,  who  were  alone  capable  of  opposing  it,  were 
weak  princes,  involved  in  domestic  troubles  and  civil  wars,  little  secure 
upon  the  throne,  and  not  maintaining  themselves  long  in  the  possession 
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of  it.  He  knew  that  the  Romans  were  much  inclined  to  authorize  the 
dismembering  and  dividing  the  dominions  of  the  Grecian  kings,  in  order 
to  weaken  and  keep  them  low  in  comparison  with  themselves.  Besides, 
it  was  natural  for  Aristobulus  to  take  advantage  of  the  victories  and 
acquisitions  made  by  his  ancestors,  who  had  given  an  assured  and  unin- 
terrupted establishment  to  the  Jewish  nation,  and  enabled  it  to  support 
the  dignity  of  a  king  amongst  its  neighbours. 

Aristobulus's  mother,  in  virtue  of  Hyrcanus's  will,  pretended  to  the 
government ;  but  Aristobulus  was  the  strongest,  and  put  her  in  prison, 
where  he  caused  her  to  be  starved  to  death.  With  respect  to  his  bro- 
thers, as  he  very  much  loved  Anligonus  the  eldest  of  them,. he  gave  him 
at  first  a  share  in  the  government.  He  confined  the  other  three  in  prison, 
and  kept  them  there  during  his  life. 

[A.  M.  3S98.  Ant.  J.  C.  lOfi.]— When  Aristobulus  had  fully  possessed 
himself  of  the  authority  which  his  father  had  enjoyed,  he  entered  into  a 
war  with  the  Ituraeans  ;  and  after  having  subjected  the  greatest  part  of 
them,  he  obliged  them  to  embrace  Judaism,  as  Hyrcanus  had  compelled 
the  Idumaeans  some  years  before.  He  gave  them  the  alternative,  either 
to  be  circumcised  and  profess  the  Jewish  religion,  or  to  quit  their  coun- 
try and  seek  a  settlement  elsewhere.  They  chose  to  stay,  and  comply 
with  what  was  required  of  them,  and  thus  were  incorporated  with  the 
Jews,  both  as  to  spirituals  and  temporals.  This  practice  became  a  fun- 
damental maxim  with  the  Asraoneans.  It  shows,  that  they  had  not  a 
just  idea  of  religion  at  that  time,  which  does  not  impose  itself  by  force, 
and  which  ought  not  to  be  received  but  voluntarily  and  by  persuasion. 
Itursea,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  people  in  question,  formed  part  of 
Coele-syria,  on  the  north-east  frontier  of  Israel,  between  the  inheritance 
of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Damascus. 

A  distemper  obliged  Aristobulus  to  return  from  Ituraea  to  Jerusalem, 
and  to  leave  the  command  of  the  army  to  his  brother  Antigonus,  to  make 
an  end  of  the  war  he  had  begun.  The  queen  and  her  cabal,  who  envied 
Antigonus  the  king's  favour,  took  advantage  of  this  illness,  to  prejudice 
the  king  against  him  by  false  reports  and  vile  calumnies.  Antigonus 
soon  returned  to  Jerusalem  after  the  successes  by  which  he  had  termi- 
nated the  war.  His  entry  was  a  kind  of  triumph.  The  feast  of  taber- 
nacles was  then  celebrating.  He  went  directly  to  the  temple  with  his 
guards,  completely  armed  as  he  had  entered  the  city,  without  giving 
himself  time  to  change  any  part  of  his  equipage.  This  was  imputed  to 
him  as  a  crime  with  the  king;  who,  otherwise  prejudiced  against  him, 
sent  him  orders  to  disarm  himself,  and  come  to  him  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
conceiving,  that  if  he  refused  to  obey,  it  was  a  proof  of  some  bad  design  ; 
and  in  tliat  case  he  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  killed.  The  person 
sent  by  Aristobulus,  was  gained  by  the  queen  and  her  cabul,  and  told 
him  the  order  quite  differently  ;  that  the  king  desired  to  see  h:m  com- 
pletely armed  as  he  was.  Antigonus  went  directly  to  wait  on  him  ;  and 
the  guards  who  saw  him  come  in  his  arms,  obeyed  their  orders,  and 
killed  him. 

Aristobulus,  having  discovered  all  that  had  passed,  was  keenly  af- 
fected Willi  it,  and  inconsolable  for  his  death.     Tormented  with  remorse 
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of  conscience  for  this  murder,  and  that  of  his  mother,  he  led  a  miserable 
life,  and  expired  at  last  in  anguish  and  despair. 

SECT.  II.— REIGN  OF  ALEXANDER  JANN/EUS. 

[A.  M.  3899.  Ant.  J.  C.  105  ]— Salome,  the  wife  of  Arisfohulus,  im- 
mediately after  his  death,  took  tiie  three  princes  out  of  the  prison,  into 
which  they  had  been  put  by  her  husband.  Alexander  Jannaeus,  the 
eldest  of  the  three,  was  crowned.  He  put  his  next  brother  to  deatli,  who 
had  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  the  crown.  As  for  tlie  third,  named 
Absalom,  wiio  was  of  a  peaceable  disposition,  and  who  liad  no  thoughts 
but  of  livinar  in  tranquillity  as  a  private  person,  he  granted  hin;  his 
favour,  and  protected  him  during  his  whole  life.  No  more  is  said  of 
him,  than  that  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Aristobulus  the 
youngest  son  of  his  brother  Alexander,  and  that  he  served  liira  against 
the  Romans  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  he  was  made  prisoner 
forty-two  years  after,  when  the  temple  was  taken  by  Pompey. 

Whilst  all  this  was  passing,  the  two  kings  of  Syria,  of  whom  Grypus 
reigned  at  Antioch,  and  Antiochus  of  Cyzicum  at  Damascus,  made  a  cruel 
war  upon  each  other,  although  they  were  brothers.  Cleopatra,  and 
Alexander  the  youngest  of  her  sons,  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  Ptolemy 
Lathyrus  the  eldest,  in  Cyprus. 

Alexander  Jannaeus,  some  time  after  he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  had 
taken  possession  of  the  throne,  liad  set  a  strong  army  on  foot,  which 
passed  the  Jordan,  and  formed  the  siege  of  Gadara.  At  the  end  of  ten 
months,  having  made  himself  master  of  that  city,  he  took  several  other 
very  strong  places,  situated  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan.  Rut 
not  being  sutficiently  upon  his  guard  on  his  return,  he  was  beaten  by  the 
enemy,  and  lost  ten  thousand  men,  witli  all  the  spoils  he  had  taken,  and 
his  own  baggage.  He  returned  to  Jerusalem  in  the  highest  affliction 
for  this  loss,  and  the  shame  with  which  it  was  attended.  He  had  even 
the  mortification  to  see,  that  many  people,  instead  of  lamenting  his 
misfortune,  took  a  malignant  joy  in  it.  For  since  the  quarrel  of  Hyrcanus 
with  the  Pharisees,  they  had  always  been  the  enemies  of  his  house,  and 
especially  of  this  Alexander.  And  as  they  had  drawn  almost  the  whole 
people  into  their  party,  tliey  had  so  strongly  prejudiced  and  inflamed  them 
against  him,  that  all  the  disorders  and  commotions  with  which  his  whole 
reign  was  embroiled,  flowed  from  tliis  source. 

[A.  M.  3904.  Ant.  J.  C.  100.] — This  loss,  great  as  it  was,  did  not  pre- 
vent his  going  to  seize  Raphia  and  Anthedon,  when  he  saw  the  coast  of 
Gaza  without  defence,  after  the  departure  of  Lathyrus. 

Those  two  posts,  which  were  only  a  few  miles  from  Gaza,  kept  it  in  a 
manner  blocked  up,  which  was  what  he  proposed  when  he  attacked  them. 
He  had  never  forgiven  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza  for  calling  in  Lathyrus 
against  him,  and  giving  him  troops,  which  had  contributed  to  his  gain- 
ing the  fatal  battle  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  he  earnestly  sought  all  occasions 
to  avenge  himself  upon  them. 

[A.  M.  390(>.  Ant.  J.  C.  98.] — As  soon  as  his  aflfairs  would  permit  he 
came  with  a  numerous  army  to  besiege  their  city.  Apollodorus,  the 
governor  of  it,  defended  the  place  a  whole  year  with  a  valour  and  pru- 
dence that  acquired  him  great  reputation.  His  own  brother  Lysimachiis 
could  not  see  his  glory  without  envy  ;  and  that  base  passion  induced  him 
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to  assassinate  the  governor. — [A.  M.  3907.  Ant.  J.  97.] — That  wretch 
afterwanls  associated  with  some  others  as  abandoned  as  liimself,  and 
surrendered  the  city  to  Alexander.  Upon  his  entrance,  it  was  thought 
by  his  behaviour  and  the  orders  which  he  gave,  that  he  intended  to  use 
his  victory  with  clemency  and  moderation.  But  as  soon  as  he  saw  him- 
self master  of  all  the  posts,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  him,  he 
let  loose  his  soldiers  with  permission  to  kill,  plunder,  and  destroy  ;  and 
immediately  all  the  barbarity  that  could  be  imagined  was  exercised  upon 
that  unfortunate  city.  Tlie  pleasure  of  revenge  cost  him  very  dear. 
For  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza  defended  themselves  like  men  in  despair, 
and  killed  almost  as  many  of  his  people  as  they  were  themselves.  But 
at  length  he  satiated  his  brutal  revenge,  and  reduced  that  ancient  and 
famous  city  to  a  heap  of  ruins  ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Jerusalem. 
This  war  employed  him  a  year. 

[A.  M.  3909.  Ant.  J.  C.  95.]— Some  time  after  the  jjcople  affronted 
him  in  the  most  heinous  manner.*  At  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  whilst  he 
was  in  the  temple,  offering  the  solemn  sacrifice,  in  quality  of  high-priest, 
upon  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings,  they  threw  lemons  at  his  head,  calling 
him  a  thousand  injurious  names,  and  amongst  the  rest  giving  him  that  of 
'Slave;'  a  reproach  which  sufficiently  argued,  that  they  looked  upon 
him  as  unworthy  of  the  crown  and  pontificate.  This  was  a  consequence  of 
what  Eleazar  had  presumed  to  advance  ;  that  the  mother  of  Hyrcanus  had 
been  a  captive.  Tliese  indignities  enraged  Alexander  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  attacked  those  insolent  people  in  person,  at  the  head  of  his 
guards,  and  killed  six  thousand  of  them.  Seeing  how  much  the  Jews 
were  disaffected  towards  him,  he  was  afraid  to  trust  his  person  any  longer 
to  them,  and  used  foreign  troojis  for  his  guard,  whom  he  caused  to  come 
from  Pisidia  and  Cilicia.  Of  these  he  formed  a  body  of  six  thousand 
men,  who  attended  him  every  where. 

[A.  M.  3910.  Ant.  J.  C.  9*.]— When  Alexander  saw  the  storm  which 
had  been  raised  against  him  a  little  appeased  by  the  terror  of  the  revenge 
he  had  taken  for  it,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  enemy  abroad.  After 
having  obtained  some  ad\antnges  over  them,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade, 
wherein  he  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  and  escaped  himself  with 
great  difficulty.— [A.  M.  39»2.  Ant.  J.  C.  92.]— At  his  retnrn  to  Jerusa- 
lem, the  Jews,  incensed  at  this  defeat,  revolted  against  him.  They  flat- 
tered themselves,  that  they  should  find  him  so  much  weakened  and 
dejected  by  his  late  loss,  that  they  should  experience  bo  difficulty  in 
completing  his  destruction,  which  they  had  so  long  desired.  Alexander, 
who  wanted  neither  applicaMoii  nor  valour,  and  who  besides  ha<l  a  more 
than  common  capacity,  soon  found  troojjs  to  oppose  them.  A  civil  war 
ensued  between  him  and  his  subjects,  which  continued  six  years,  and 
occasioned  great  misfortunes  to  both  parties.  The  rebels  were  beaten 
and  defeated  upon  many  occasions. 

[A.  M.  3918.  Ant.  J.  C.  80.]— Alexander,  having  taken  a  city  wherein 
many  of  them  had  shut  themselves  up,  carried  eight  hundred  of  them  to 
Jerusalcn),  and  caused  them  all  to  be  crucified  in  one  day.  When  they 
were  fixed  to  the  cross,  he  ordered  their  wives  and  children  to  be  brought 
out,  and  to  have  their  throats  cut  before  their  faces.     Durin;?  this  cruel 
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execution,  the  kin?^  regaled  his  wives  and  concubines  in  a  place  from 
whence  ihey  saw  all  that  passed  ;  and  this  sight  was  to  him  and  them 
the  principal  part  of  the  entertainment.  Horrid  gratification  !  This 
civil  war,  during  the  six  years  that  it  lasted,  had  cost  the  lives  of  more 
than  fifty  thousand  men  on  the  side  of  the  rebels. 

Alexander,  after  having  put  an  end  to  it,  undertook  many  other  foreign 
expeditions  with  very  great  success.     Upon  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  he 
abandoned  himself  to  intemperance  and  excess  of  wine,  which  brought 
quartan  ague  upon  hira,  of  which  he  died  at  the  end  of  three  years,  aftei 
having  reigned  twenty-seven. 

[A.  M.  39*5.  Ant.  J.  C.  79.] — He  left  two  sons,  Hyrcanus  and  Aristo- 
bulus  ;  but  he  decreed  by  his  will,  that  Alexandra  his  wife  should 
govern  the  kingdom  during  her  life,  and  choose  which  of  her  sons  she 
thought  fit  to  succeed  her. 

SECT.  III.— REIGN  OF  ALEXANDRA,  THE  WIFE  OF 
ALEXANDER  JANN.^US. 

[A  M.  3926.  Ant.  J.  C.  78.] — According  to  the  advice  of  her  husband, 
Alexandra  subuiittid  herself  and  her  children  to  the  power  of  the  Phari- 
sees,* declaring  to  thciii,  that  in  doing  so,  she  acted  only  in  conformity 
to  the  last  will  of  her  husband. 

By  this  siep  she  so  well  conciliated  them,  that,  forgetting  their  hatred 
for  the  dead,  though  they  had  carried  it  during  his  life  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, they  changed  it  on  a  sudden  into  respect  and  veneration  for  his 
memory  ;  and  instead  of  the  invectives  and  reproaches  which  they  had 
always  abundantly  vented  against  him,  nothing  was  heard  but  praises, 
panegyrics,  wherein  they  exalted  immoderately  the  great  actions  of 
Alexander,  by  which  the  nation  had  been  aggrandized,  and  its  power, 
honour,  and  credit,  much  augmented.  By  this  means  they  brought  over 
the  people  so  etTtctually,  whom  till  then  they  had  always  irritated  against 
him,  that  they  celebrated  his  funeral  with  greater  pomp  and  magnificence 
than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  Alexandra,  according  to  the 
intent  of  his  will,  was  confirmed  sovereign  administratrix  of  the  nation. 
We  see  from  hence,  that  a  blind  and  unlimited  conformity  to  the  power 
and  will  of  the  Pharisees  was  with  them  a  substitute  for  every  kind  of 
merit,  and  made  all  failings,  and  even  crimes,  disappear  as  eflfectually  as 
if  tiiey  had  never  been  :  which  is  very  common  with  those  who  are  fond 
of  ruling. 

When  that  princess  saw  herself  well  established,  she  caused  her  eldest 
Sin  Hyrcanus  to  be  received  as  high-priest;  he  was  then  near  thirty- 
three  years  of  age.  According  to  her  promise,  she  gave  the  adminis- 
tration of  all  important  affairs  to  the  Pharisees.  The  first  thing  they 
did  was  to  repeal  the  decree-,  by  which  John  Hyrcanus,  father  of  the 
two  last  kings,  had  abolished  all  their  traditional  constitutions,  which 
were  afterwards  more  gcrerally  received  than  ever.  They  j)ersecuted 
with  great  cruelty  all  those  who  had  declared  themselves  their  enemies  in 
the  preceding  reigns,  without  the  queen's  being  able  to  prevent  them  ; 
because  she  hail  tied  up  her  own  hands,  by  putting  herself  into  those  of 
the  Pharisees.     She  iiud  seen   in  her  husband's  time  what  a  civil  war 
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was,  and  the  infinite  misfortunes  with  whicli  it  is  attended.  She  was 
afraid  of  kindling  a  new  one  ;  and  not  knowing  any  other  means  to  pre- 
vent it,  than  by  giving  way  to  the  violence  of  those  revengeful  and 
inexorable  men,  she  believed  it  necessary  to  suffer  a  less  evil,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  greater. 

What  we  have  said  upon  this  head  may  contribute  very  much  to  our 
having  a  right  notion  of  the  state  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  of  the  cha- 
racters of  those  who  governed  it. 

The  Pharisees  still  continued. their  persecutions  against  those  who 
had  opposed  them  under  the  late  king.  They  made  them  acccountable 
for  all  the  cruellies  and  faults  with  whicli  they  thought  proper  to  blacken 
his  memory.  They  had  already  got  rid  of  many  of  their  enemies  under 
this  pretext,  and  invented  every  day  new  articles  of  accusation  to  destroy 
those  who  gave  them  most  umbrage  amongst  such  as  still  survived. 

The  friends  and  partizans  of  the  late  king,  seeing  that  there  was  no 
<  nd  to  these  persecutions,  and  that  their  destruction  was  sworn,  assem- 
bled at  last,  and  came  in  a  body  to  wait  on  the  queen,  with  Aristobulus, 
her  second  son,  at  their  head.  They  represented  to  her  the  services  they 
had  done  the  late  king  ;  their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  him  in  all  his 
wars,  and  all  the  difficulties  in  whicli  he  had  been  involved  during  the 
troubles.  That  it  was  very  hard  at  present,  that  under  her  government 
every  thing  they  had  done  for  him  should  be  made  criminal,  and  they 
should  see  themselves  sacrificed  to  the  implacable  hatred  of  their  ene- 
mies, solely  for  their  adherence  to  herself  and  her  family.  They  im- 
plored her  either  to  put  a  stop  to  such  sort  of  enquiries  ;  or,  if  that  was 
not  in  her  power,  to  permit  them  to  retire  out  of  the  country,  in  order  to 
seek  an  asylum  elsewhere :  at  least  they  begged  her  to  put  tliem  into 
garrisoned  places,  where  they  might  find  some  security  against  the  vio- 
lence of  their  enemies. 

The  queen  was  as  much  affected  as  it  was  possible  to  be  with  the 
condition  she  saw  them  in,  and  the  injustice  done  them.  But  it  was  out 
of  her  power  to  do  for  them  all  she  desired;  for  she  had  given  herself 
masters,  by  engaging  to  take  no  steps  without  the  consent  of  the  Phari- 
sees. How  dangerous  is.it  to  invest  such  people  with  too  much  autho- 
rity !  They  exclaimed,  that  it  would  be  j)utting  a  stop  to  the  course  of 
justice  to  suspend  the  inquiries  after  tlie  culpable  ;  that  such  a  proceed- 
ing was  what  no  government  ought  to  suffer,  and  that  therefore  they 
never  would  accede  to  it.  On  tlie  other  side,  the  queen  believed  that  she 
ought  not  to  give  her  consent,  that  the  real  and  faithful  friends  of  her 
family  should  abandon  their  country  in  such  a  manner  ; '  because  she 
would  then  lie  at  the  mefcy  of  a  turbulent  faction,  without  any  support, 
and  would  have  no  resource  in  case  of  necessity.  She  resolved  tlierefore 
upon  the  third  point  they  had  proposed  to  her,  and  dispersed  them  into 
places  where  she  had  garrisons.  She  found  two  advantages  resulting 
from  that  conduct :  the  first  was,  that  tiieir  enemies  dared  not  attack 
them  in  those  fortresses,  where  they  would  have  arms  in  their  hands  ; 
and  the  second,  that  they  would  always  be  a  body  of  reserve,  upon  which 
she  could  rely  upon  occasion  in  case  of  any  rupture. 

[A.  M.  3934-.  Ant.  J.  C.  70.] — Some  years  after,  queen  Alexandra  fell 
sick  of  a  very  dangerous  distemper,  which  brought  her  to  the  point  of 
death.    As  soon  as  Aristobulus,  her  youngest  son,  saw  that  she  could  not 
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recover,  as  he  had  long  formed  the  design  of  seizing  the  crown  at  her 
death,  he  stole  out  of  Jerusalem  in  the  night,  with  only  one  domestic, 
and  went  to  the  places,  in  which  according  to  a  plan  he  hud  given  them, 
the  friends  of  his  father  had  been  placed  in  garrison.  He  was  received 
there  with  open  arms,  and  in  fifteen  days'  time  twenty-two  of  those  towns 
and  castles  declared  for  him,  which  put  him  in  possession  of  almost  all 
the  forces  of  the  state.  The  people  as  well  as  the  army  were  entirely 
inclined  to  declare  for  him,  being  weary  of  the  cruel  administration  of 
the  Piiarisees,  who  had  governed  without  control  under  Alexandra,  and 
were  become  insupportable  to  every  one.  They  came  therefore  in 
crowds  from  all  quarters  to  follow  the  standards  of  Aristobulus  ;  in 
hopes  that  he  would  abolish  tiie  tyranny  of  the  Pharisees,  which  could 
not  be  expected  from  Hyrcanus  his  elder  brother,  who  had  been  brought 
up  by  his  mother  in  a  blind  submission  to  that  sect:  besides  which,  he 
had  neither  the  courage  nor  capacity  necessary  for  so  vigorous  a  design  ; 
for  he  was  heavy  and  indolent,  void  of  activity  and  application,  and  of  a 
very  mean  capacity. 

When  the  Pharisees  saw  that  Aristobulus's  party  augmented  consider- 
ably, they  went  with  Hyrcanus  at  their  head  to  represent  to  the  dying 
queen  what  was  going  forward,  and  to  demand  her  orders  and  assistance. 
She  answered,  that  she  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  intermeddle  in 
such  affairs,  and  that  siie  left  the  care  of  them  to  the  Pharisees.  How- 
ever, she  appointed  Hyrcanus  her  heir,  and  expired  soon  after. 

As  soon  as  she  was  dead,  he  took  possession  of  the  throne,  and  the 
Pharisees  used  all  their  endeavours  to  support  him  upon  it.  When 
Aristobulus  quitted  Jerusalem,  they  had  caused  his  wife  and  children, 
whom  he  had  left  behind  him,  to  be  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Baris,*  as 
hostages  against  himself.  But  seeing  this  did  not  stop  him,  they  raised 
an  army.  Aristobulus  did  the  same.  A  battle  near  Jericho  decided  the 
quarrel.  Hyrcanus,  abandoned  by  most  part  of  his  troops,  who  went 
over  to  his  brother,  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Jerusaleui,  and  to  shut  himself 
up  in  the  castle  of  BariS';  his  partizans  took  refuge  in  the  temjde.  A 
short  time  after  they  also  submitted  to  Aristobulus,  and  Hyrcanus  was 
obliged  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  him. 

SECT.  IV.— REIGN  OF  ARISTOBULUS  II. 

[A.  M.  3935.  Ant;  J.  C.  69.] — It  was  agreed  by  this  accommodation, 
that  Aristobulus  siiould  have  the  crown  and  high-priesthood,  and  that 
Hyrcanus  sliould  resign  both  to  him,  and  content  himself  with  a  private 
life,  under  the  protection  of  his  brother,  and  with  the  enjoyment  of  his 
fortune.  It  was  not  difficult  to  reconcile  him  to  this;  for  he  loved  quiet 
and  ease  above  all  things.  Thus  he  quitted  tlie  government,  after  having 
possessed  it  three  months.  The  tyranny  of  the  Pharisees  ended  with 
his  reign,  after  having  greatly  distressed  the  Jewish  nation  from  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Alexander  Jannieus. 

The  troubles  of  the  stale  were  not  so  soon  appeased  :  these  were  oc- 
casioned by  the  ambition  of  Antipas,  better  known  under  the  name  of 
Antipater,  father  of  Herod.     He  was  by  extraction  an  Idumaean,  and  a 

•  Baris  was  a  castle  situate  upon  a  high  rock  without  the  works  of  the 
temple,  which  wire  upon  the  same  rock. 
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Jew  by  religion,  as  were  all  the  Iduraaeans,  from  the  time  that  Hyrcaniis 
had  obliged  them  to  embrace  Judaism.  As  he  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  court  of  Alexander  Jannseus,  and  of  Alexandra  his  wife,  who  reigned 
after  him,  he  had  gained  an  ascendant  over  Hyrcanus  their  eldest  son, 
with  the  hope  of  raising  himself  by  his  favour,  when  he  should  succeed 
to  the  crown.— [A.  M.  3939.  Ant.  J.  C.  65.]— But  when  he  saw  all  his 
measures  defeated  by  the  deposition  of  Hyrcanus,  and  tiie  coronation  of 
Aristobulus,  from  whom  he  had  nothing  to  expect,  he  employed  his  whole 
address  and  application  to  replace  Hyrcanus  upon  the  throne. 

The  latter,  by  his  secret  negociations,  had  at  first  applied  to  Aretas, 
king  of  Arabia  Petrea,  for  aid  to  reinstate  himself.  After  various  events, 
which  I  pass  over  to  avoid  prolixity,  he  had  recourse  to  Pompey,  who, 
on  his  return  from  his  expedition  against  Mitliridates,  was  arrived  in 
Syria.  He  there  took  cognizance  of  the  competition  between  Hyrcanus 
and  Aristobulus,  who  repaired  thither  according  to  his  orders.  A  great 
number  of  Jews  went  thither  also,  to  request  that  he  would  free  them 
from  the  government  of  both  the  one  and  the  other.  Tliey  represented 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  ruled  by  kings  :  that  they  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  obey  only  the  high-priest,  who  without  any  other  title,  admi- 
nistered justice  according  to  the  laws  and  constitutions  transmitted  down 
to  tin  in  from  their  forefathers  :  that  the  two  brothers  were  indeed  of  the 
sacerdotal  line  ;  but  that  they  had  changed  the  form  of  the  government 
for  a  new  one,  whicli  would  enslave  them,  if  not  remedied. 

Hyrcanus  complained,  that  Aristobulus  had  unjustly  deprived  liini  of 
his  birth-right,  by  usurping  every  thing,  and  leaving  him  only  a  small 
estate  for  his  subsistence.  He  accused  him  also  of  practising  piracy  at 
sea,  and  of  plundering  his  neighbours  by  land.  And  to  confirm  what  he 
alleged  against  him,  he  produced  almost  a  thousand  Jews,  the  principal 
men  of  the  nation,  whom  Antipaler  had  brought  expressly,  to  support  by 
their  testimony  what  that  prince  had  to  say  against  his  brother. 

Aristobulus  replied  to  this,  that  Hyrcanus  had  been  deposed  only  for 
his  incapacity  :  that  his  sloth  and  indolence  rendered  him  entirely  inca- 
pable of  the  management  of  public  afiairs  ;  that  the  people  dispised  him  ; 
and  that  he  (Aristobulus)  had  been  obliged  to  take  the  reins  of  the 
government  into  his  own  hands,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  tliose 
of  strangers.  In  fine,  that  he  bore  no  otlier  title  than  what  his  father 
Alexander  had  done  before  him.  And  in  proof  of  what  he  advanced,  he 
produced  a  great  number  of  the  young  nobility  of  the  country,  who 
appeared  with  all  possible  splendour  and  magnificence.  Their  superb 
habits,  haughty  manners,  and  proud  demeanour,  did  no  great  service  to 
his  cause. 

Pompey  heard  enough  to  discern  that  the  conduct  of  Aristobulus  was 
violent  and  unjust ;  but  would  not  however,  pronounce  immediately  upon 
it,  lest  Aristobulus,  out  of  resentment,  should  oppose  his  designs  against 
Arabia,  which  he  had  much  at  heart :  he  therefore  politely  dismissed  the 
two  brothers,  and  told  them,  that  at  his  return  from  reducing  Aretas  and 
his  Arabians,  he  should  pass  through  Judsea,  and  that  he  would  then 
nguliUe  their  affairs,  and  settle  every  thing. 

Aristobulus,  who  fully  penetrated  Pompey 's  sentiments,  set  out  sud- 
denly for  Damascus,  without  paying  him  the  least  instance  of  respect, 
returned  into  Judaea,  armed  his  subjects,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous 
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defend'.  By  this  conduct,  he  made  Pompey  his  mortal  enemy.  Pompey 
applied  himself  also  in  making  preparations  for  the  Arabian  war.  Aretas 
till  then  had  despised  the  Roman  arms;  but  when  he  saw  them  at  his 
door,  and  that  victorious  army  ready  to  enter  his  dominions,  he  sent  an 
embassy  to  make  his  submission.  Pompey,  however,  advanced  as  far 
as  Petra,  his  capital,  of  which  he  made  himself  master.  Aretas  was 
taken  in  it.  Pompey  at  first  kept  him  under  a  guard,  but  at  length  he  was 
released  upon  accepting  the  conditions  imposed  on  him  by  the  victor,  who 
soon  after  returned  to  Damascus. 

He  was  not  apprised  till  then  of  Aristobulus's  proceedings  in  Judsea. 
He  marched  thither  witli  his  army,  and  found  Aristobulus  posted  in  the 
castle  of  Alexandrion,  wliicli  stood  upon  a  high  mountain  at  the  entrance 
of  the  country,  Tiiis  was  an  extremely  strong  place,  built  by  his  father 
Alexander,  who  had  given  his  name  to  it.  Pompey  sent  to  bid  iiini  come 
down  to  i]im.  Aristobulus  was  not  much  inclined  to  comply,  but  he  at 
last  acceded  to  the  opinion  of  those  about  him,  who,  dreading  a  war  with 
the  Romans,  advised  him  to  go.  lie  did  so  ;  and  after  a  conver-ation 
which  turned  upon  his  difference  with  his  brother,  he  returned  into  his 
castle.  He  repeated  the  same  visit  two  or  three  times,  in  hopes  by  that 
civility  to  gain  upon  Pompey,  and  induce  him  to  decide  in  his  favour. 
But  for  fear  of  accident,  he  did  not  omit  to  put  good  garrisons  into  his 
strong  places,  and  to  make  all  other  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence, 
in  case  Pompey  should  decide  against  him.  Pompey,  who  had  advice  of 
his  proceedings,  the  last  time  he  came  to  him,  obliged  him  to  put  them 
all  into  his  hands,  by  way  of  sequestration,  and  made  him  sign  orders  for 
that  purpose  to  all  the  commanders  of  those  places. 

Aristobulus,  incensed  at  the  violence  which  had  been  offered  him,  as 
soon  as  he  was  released,  made  all  haste  to  Jerusalem,  and  prepared  every 
thing  for  the  war.  His  resolutions  to  keep  the  crown,  made  him  the 
sport  of  two  difl'erent  passions,  hope  and  fear.  When  he  saw  the  least 
appearance  that  Pompey  would  decide  in  his  favour,  he  made  use  of  all 
the  arts  of  complaisance  to  incline  him  to  it.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
he  had  the  least  reason  to  suspect  that  he  would  declare  against  him,  he 
observed  a  directly  opposite  conduct.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  con- 
trariety visible  in  tlie  oiflTerent  steps  he  took  throughout  this  affair. 

Pompey  followed  him  close.  The  first  place  where  he  encamped  in 
his  way  to  Jerusalem,  was  Jericho  ;  there  he  received  the  news  of  Mith- 
ridates's  death,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  following  book. 

He  continued  his  march  towards  Jerusalem.  When  he  approached, 
Aristobulus,  who  begnn  to  repent  of  what  he  had  done,  came  out  to  meet 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  him  to  an  accommodation,  by  promising 
an  entire  submission,  and  a  great  sum  of  money  to  prevent  the  war. 
Pompey  accepted  his  offers,  and  sent  Gabinius,  at  the  head  of  a  detach- 
ment, to  receive  the  money  :  but  when  that  lieutenant-general  arrived  at 
Jerusalem,  he  found  the  gates  shut  against  him  ;  and,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing the  money,  he  was  told  from  the  top  of  the  walls,  that  the  city  would 
not  stand  to  the  agreement.  Pompey  thereupon,  not  being  willing  that 
they  should  deceive  him  with  impunity,  ordered  Aristobulus,  whom  he 
had  kept  with  him,  to  be  put  in  irons,  and  advanced  with  his  whole  army 
against  Jerusalem.  The  city  was  extremely  strong  by  its  situation  and 
the  works  which  had  been  made;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  dissensions 
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that  prevailed  within  it,  was  capable  of  making  a  long  defence.  Aristo- 
bulus's  party  was  for  defending  the  place  ;  especially  when  they  saw 
that  Pompey  kept  their  king  prisoner.  But  the  adherents  of  Hyrcanus 
were  determined  to  open,  the  gates  to  that  general.  And  as  the  latter 
were  much  the  greater  number,  the  other  party  retired  to  the  mountain 
of  the  temple,  to  defend  it,  and  caused  the  bridges  of  the  ditch  and  valley 
which  surrounded  it  to  be  broken  down.  Pompey,  to  whom  the  city 
immediatel  y  opened  its  gates,  resolved  to  besiege  the  temple.  The  place 
held  out  three  whole  months,  and  would  have  done  so  three  more,  and 
perhaps  obliged  the  Romans  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  but  for  the 
superstitious  rigour  with  which  the  besieged  observed  the  sabbath. 
They  believed,  indeed,  that  they  might  defend  themselves  when  attacked, 
but  not  that  they  might  prevent  the  works  of  the  enemy,  or  make  any 
for  themselves.  The  Romans  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  this  inac- 
tion upon  the  sabbath-days.  They  did  not  attack  the  Jews  upon  them, 
but  filled  up  the  fosses,  made  their  approaches,  and  fixed  their  engines 
without  opposition.  They  threw  down  at  length  a  great  tower,  which 
carried  along  with  it  so  great  a  part  of  the  wall,  that  the  breach  was 
large  enough  for  an  assault.  The  place  was  carried  sword  in  hand,  and 
a  terrible  slaughter  ensued,  in  which  more  than  tweJve  thousand  persons 
were  killed. 

During  the  whole  tumult,  the  cries,  and  disorder  of  this  slaughter, 
history  observes  that  the  priests,  who  were  at  that  time  employed  in 
divine  service,  continued  it  with  surprising  calmness,  notwithstanding  the 
rage  of  their  enemies,  and  their  grief  to  see  their  friends  and  relations 
massacred  before  Iheir  eyes.  Many  of  them  saw  their  own  blood  mingle 
with  that  of  the  sacrifices  they  were  oflFering,  and  the  sword  of  the  enemy 
make  themselves  the  victims  of  their  duty  :  happy,  and  worthy  of  being 
envied,  if  they  had  been  as  faithful  to  the  spirit  as  tlie  letter  of  it  ! 

Pompey,  with  many  of  his  superior  officers,  entered  the  temple,  and 
not  only  into  the  sanctuary,  but  into  the  holy  of  holies,  into  which,  by 
the  law,  the  high-priest  alone  was  permitted  to  enter  once  a  year,  upon 
the  solemn  day  of  expiation.  This  was  what  most  keenly  afflicted  the 
Jews,  and  enraged  that  people  so  bitterly  against  the  Romans. 

Pompey  did  not  touch  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  which  consisted 
principally  in  sums  that  had  been  deposited  there  by  private  families  for 
their  better  security.  Those  sums  amounted  to  two  thousand  talents*  in 
specie,  without  reckoning  the  gold  and  silver  vessels,  which  were  innu- 
merable, and  of  infinite  value.  It  was  not,  says  Cicero,  out  of  respect 
for  the  majesty  of  the  God  adored  in  that  temple,  that  Pompey  behaved 
in  this  manner:  for,  according  to  him,  nothing  was  more  contemptible 
than  the  Jewish  religion,  more  unworthy  the  wisdom  and  grandeur  of 
the  Romans,  nor  more  opposite  to  the  institutions  of  their  ancestors. 
Pompey  in  this  noble  disinterestedness  had  no  other  motive  than  to  de- 
prive malice  and  calumny  of  all  means  of  attacking  his  reputation.  Such 
were  the  thoughts  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Pagans,  with  respect  to  the 
only  religion  of  the  true  God.  They  blasphemed  what  they  knew 
not.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  till  then  Pompey  had  been  successful 
in  all  things,  but  that  after  this  sacrilegious  curiosity,  his  good  fortune 

*  Three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
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abandoned  him,  and  that  the  advantage  gained  over  the  Jews,  was  his 
last  victory. 

SECT,  v.— REIGN  OF  TIYRCANUS  II. 

[A.  M.  3941.  Ant.  J.  C.  63.] — Porapcy  having  thus  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  caused  the  wails  of  Jerusalem  to  be  demolished,  re-established 
Tlyrcanus,  and  sent  Aristobulus,  with  his  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Anti- 
gonus,  prisoners  to  Rome.  He  dismembered  several  cities  from  the 
kingdom  of  Judsea,  which  he  united  with  the  government  of  Syria,  im- 
posed a  tribute  upon  Ilyrcanus,  and  left  tlie  administration  of  affairs  to 
Antipater,  who  was  at  the  court  of  Hyrcanus,  and  one  of  his  principal 
ministers.  Alexander  made  his  escape  upon  the  way  to  Rome,  and  re- 
turned into  JudiEa,  where  he  afterwards  excited  new  troubles. 

[A.  M.  3947.  Ant.  J.  C.  57.] — Hyrcanus  finding  himself  too  weak  to 
take  tlie  field  against  him,  had  recourse  to  the  arms  of  the  Romans. 
Gabinius,  governor  of  Syria,  after  having  overthrown  Alexander  in  a 
battle,  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  reinstated  Hyrcanus  in  the  high-priest- 
hood. He  made  great  alterations  in  the  civil  government ;  for  instead 
of  ntonarchial,  as  it  had  been,  he  changed  it  into  aristocratical ;  but 
those  innovations  were  but  of  short  duration. 

Crassus,  upon  his  march  against  the  Parthians,  always  intent  open 
gratifying  his  insatiable  avarice,  stopped  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  had 
been  told  great  treasures  were  laid  up. — [A.  M.  3950.  Ant.  J.  C.  54.] — 
He  plundered  the  temple  of  all  the  riches  in  it,  which  amounted  to  the 
sum  often  thousand  talents;  that  is  to  say,  about  fifteen  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling. 

[A.  M.  3957.  Ant.  J.  C.  47.] — Caesar,  after  his  expedition  into  Egypt, 
being  arrived  in  Syria,  Antigonus,  who  had  made  his  escape  from  Rome 
with  his  father  Aristobulus,  came  to  throw  himself  at  his  feet,  begged 
him  to  re-establish  him  upon  the  throne  of  his  father,  who  was  lately 
dead,  and  made  great  complaints  against  Antipater  and  Hyrcanus.  Csesar 
had  too  great  obligations  to  both,  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  their 
interests;  for,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  without  the  aid  he  had 
received  from  them,  his  expedition  into  Egypt  would  have  miscarried. 
He  decreed  that  Hyrcanus  should  retain  the  dignity  of  high-priest  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Judeea,  to  himself  and  his  posterity 
after  him  for  ever,  and  gave  Antipater  the  office  of  procurator  of  Judaea 
tinder  Hyrcanus.  By  this  decree,  the  aristocracy  of  Gabinius  was  abo- 
lished, and  the  government  of  Judsea  re-established  upon  the  ancient 
footing. 

Antipater  caused  the  government  of  Jerusalem  to  be  given  to  Phasael 
his  eldest  son,  and  thatof  Galilee  to  Herod  his  second  son. — [A.  M.  3960. 
Ant.  J.  C.  44.] — Csesar  at  Hyrcanus's  request,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  services  he  had  rendered  him  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  permitted  him  to 
rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which  Pompey  had  caused  to  be  demo- 
lished. Antipater,  without  losing  time,  began  the  work,  and  the  city 
was  soon  fortified  as  it  had  been  before  the  demolition.  Caesar  was 
killed  this  same  year. 

During  the  civil  wars,  Judaea,  as  well  as  all  the  other  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  was  agitated  by  violent  troubles.  Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes, 
king  of  Parthia,  had  entered  Syria  with  a  powerful  army.     From  thenoe 
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he  sent  a  detachment  into  Judaea,  with  orders  to  place  Antigonus,  the 
son  of  Aristobulus,  upon  the  throne,  who  on  his  side  had  also  raised 
troops.  Hyrcanus,  and  Phasael,  Herod's  brother,  upon  the  proposal  of 
an  accommodation,  had  the  imprudence  to  go  to  the  enemy,  who  seized 
them  and  put  them  in  irons.  Herod  escaped  from  Jerusalem  the  moment 
before  the  Parlhians  entered  it  to  seize  him  also.  Having  missed  Herod, 
they  plundered  the  city  and  country,  placed  Antigonus  upon  the  throne, 
and  delivered  Hyrcanus  and  Phasael  in  chains  into  his  hands.  Phasael, 
who  well  knew  that  his  death  was  resolved,  daslied  out  his  brains  against 
the  wall  of  his  prison,  to  avoid  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  As  for 
Hyrcanus,  his  life  was  granted  him  ;  but  to  render  iiim  incapable  of  the 
l)riesthood,  Antigonus  caused  his  ears  to  be  cut  off;  for  according  to  the 
Levitical  law,*  it  was  requisite  that  the  high-priest  should  be  perfect  in 
all  his  members.  After  having  thus  mutilated  him,  he  gave  him  back  to 
the  Parthians,  that  they  might  carry  him  into  the  East,  from  whence  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  embroil  afiTairs  in  Judaea.  He  continued 
a  prisoner  at  Seleucia  in  Babylonia,  till  the  accession  of  Phraates  to  the 
crown, t  wlio  caused  his  chains  to  be  taken  off,  and  gave  him  entire 
liberty  to  see  and  converse  with  the  Jews  of  that  country,  who  were 
very  numerous.  They  looked  upon  him  as  their  king  and  high-priest, 
and  raised  him  a  revenue  sufficient  to  support  his  rank  with  splendour. 
The  love  of  his  native  country  made  him  forget  all  those  advantages. 
He  returned  the  year  following  to  Jerusalem,  whither  Herod  had  invited 
him  to  come;  but  some  years  afterwards  he  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death. 

Herod  had  at  first  taken  refuge  in  Egypt,  from  whence  he  went  to 
Rome.  Antony  was  then  in  the  high  degree  of  power  which  the  trium- 
virate had  given  him.  He  took  Herod  under  his  protection,  and  even 
did  more  in  his  favour  than  he  expected.  For  instead  of  what  he  pro- 
posed, which  was  at  most  to  obtain  the  crown  for  Aristobulus, J  to  whose 
sister  Mariamne  he  had  for  some  time  been  betrothed,  witli  tlie  view  only 
of  governing  under  him,  as  Antipater  had  done  under  Hyrcanus  ;  Antony 
caused  the  crown  to  be  conferred  upon  him,  contrary  to  the  usual  maxim 
of  the  Romans  in  like  cases.  For  it  was  not  their  custom  to  violate  the 
rights  of  the  royal  houses,  which  acknowledged  them  for  protectors,  and 
to  give  the  crown  to  strangers.  Herod  was  declared  king  of  Judaea  by 
the  senate,  and  conducted  by  the  consuls  to  the  capitol,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  investiture  of  the  crown,  with  the  ceremonies  usual  upon  such 
occasions. 

Herod  passed  only  seven  days  at  Rome  in  negociating  this  great  affair, 
and  returned  speedily  into  Judaea.  He  had  employed  no  more  lime  than 
three  months  in  his  journeys  by  sea  and  land. 

SECT.  VI.— REIGN  OF  ANTIGONUS. 

[A.  M.  39C.i.  Ant.  J.  C.  39.]— It  was  not  so  easy  for  Herod  to  esta- 
blish himself  in  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Juda;a,  as  it  had  been 
to  obtain  his  title  from  the  Romans.     Antigonus  was  not  at  all  inclined 

•  Levit.  xxi.  16 — 24.  t  Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  2. 

%  Aristobulus  was  the  son  of  Alexandra,  Hyrcanus's  daughter  ;  and 
his  father  was  Alexander,  son  of  Ari^tobulus,  brother  of  Hyrcanus; 
so  that  the  right  of  both  brothers  to  the  crown  was  united  in  his  person. 
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to  resign  a  throne  which  had  cost  him  so  much  pains  and  money  to  ac- 
quire.    He  disputed  it  with  him  very  vigorously  for  almost  two  years. 

[A.  M.  3966.  Ant.  J.C.  38.]— Herod,  who  during  the  winter  had  made 
great  preparations  for  the  following  campaign,  opened  it  at  length  with 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  invested  at  the  head  of  a  fine  and  nu- 
merous army.  Antony  had  given  orders  to  Sosias,  governor  of  Syria, 
to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  reduce  Antigonus,  and  to  put  Herod  into 
full  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Judeea.  Whilst  the  works  necessary 
for  the  siege  were  carrying  on,  Herod  made  a  tour  to  Samaria,  and  at 
length  consummated  his  marriage  with  Mariamne.  They  had  been 
contracted  for  years  to  each  other ;  but  the  unforeseen  troubles  which 
had  befallen  him,  had  prevented  their  consummating  the  marriage  till 
then.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Alexander  the  son  of  king  Aristobulus, 
and  Alexandra  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus  the  Second,  and  thereby  grand- 
daughter to  those  two  brothers.  She  was  a  princess  of  extraordinary 
beauty  and  virtue,  and  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  other  qua- 
lities that  adorn  the  sex.  The  attachment  of  the  Jews  to  the  Asmonaan 
family,  made  Herod  imagine,  that,  by  espousing  her,  he  should  find  no 
diflRculty  in  gaining  their  affection,  which  was  one  of  his  reasons  for 
consummating  his  marriage  at  that  time. 

On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  Sosius  and  he,  having  joined  their  forces, 
pressed  the  siege  in  concert  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  with  a  very 
numerous  army,  which  amounted  to  at  least  sixty  thousand  men.  The 
place,  however,  held  out  against  them  many  months  with  exceeding 
resolution  ;  and  if  the  besieged  had  been  as  expert  in  the  art  of  war  and 
the  defence  of  places,  as  they  were  brave  and  resolute,  it  would  not 
perhaps  have  been  taken.  But  the  Romans,  who  were  much  better 
skilled  in  those  things  than  they,  carried  the  place  at  length,  after  a 
siege  of  something  more  than  six  months. 

[A.  M.  3967.  Ant.  J.  C.  37.] — The  Jews  being  driven  from  their  posts, 
the  enemy  entered  on  all  sides,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city. 
And  to  revenge  the  obstinate  resistance  they  had  made,  and  the  fatigue 
they  had  suffered  during  so  long  and  difficult  a  siege,  they  filled  all  the 
quarters  of  Jerusalem  with  blood  and  slaughter,  plundered  and  destroyed 
all  before  them,  though  Herod  did  his  utmost  to  prevent  both  the  one 
and  the  other. 

Antigonus,  seeing  all  was  lost,  came  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Sosius  in  the  most  submissive  and  most  abject  manner.  He  was  put  in 
chains,  and  sent  to  Antony  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Antioch.  He  de- 
signed at  first  to  have  reserved  him  for  his  triumph;  but  Herod,  who 
did  not  think  himself  safe  as  long  as  that  remnant  of  the  royal  family 
survived,  would  not  let  him  rest  till  he  had  obtained  the  death  of  that 
unfortunate  prince,  for  which  he  even  gave  a  large  sum  of  money.  He 
was  proceeded  against  in  form,  condemned  to  die,  and  had  tiie  sentence 
executed  upon  him  in  the  same  manner  as  common  criminals,  with  the 
rods  and  axes  of  the  lictor,  and  was  fastened  to  a  stake  ;  a  treatment 
with  which  the  Romans  had  never  used  any  crowned  head  before.  Thus 
ended  the  reign  of  the  Asmonaeaus,  after  a  duration  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  years,  reckoning  from  the  beginning  of  the  government  of 
Judas  Maccabaeus.  Herod  entered  by  this  means  upon  the  peaceable 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Judaea. 
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This  singular,  extraordinary,  and  till  then  unexampled  event,  by 
which  the  sovereijfn  authority  over  the  Jews  was  given  to  a  stranger,  an 
Idumsean,  ought  to  liave  opened  their  eyes,  and  rendered  them  attentive 
to  a  celehratf  (i  j)rophecy,  which  had  foretold  it  in  clear  terms  ;  and  had 
given  it  as  tlie  certain  mark  of  another  event,  in  which  the  whole  nation 
■was  interested,  which  was  the  perpetual  object  of  their  vows  and  hopes, 
and  distinguished  them  by  a  peculiar  characteristic  from  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  world,  that  had  an  equal  interest  in  it,  but  without  know- 
ing or  being  apprized  of  it.  This  was  the  prophecy  of  Jacob,  who  at 
his  death  foretold  to  his  twelve  sons,  assembled  round  his  bed,  what 
would  happen  in  the  series  of  time  to  the  twelve  tribes,  of  wliich  they 
were  the  chiefs,  and  after  whom  they  were  called.  Amongst  the  other 
predictions  of  that  patriarch  concerning  the  tribe  of  Judali,  there  is  this 
of  which  we  now  speak  : — '  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor 
a  law-giver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come,  and  unto  him  shall 
the  gathering  of  the  people  be.'*  The  sceptre  or  rod  (for  the  Hebrew 
signifies  botli),  implies  here  tlie  authority  and  superiority  over  the  other 
tribes. 

All  the  ancient  Jews  have  explained  this  prediction  to  denote  the  Mes- 
siah :  the  fact  is  therefore  incontestible,  and  is  reduced  to  two  essential 
points.  The  first  is,  that  as  long  as  the  tribe  of  Judali  shall  subsist,  it 
.shall  have  pre-eminence  and  authority  over  the  other  tribes:  the  second, 
that  it  shall  subsist,  and  form  a  body  of  a  republic,  governed  by  its  laws 
and  magistrates,  till  the  Messiah  comes.  The  first  point  is  verified  in 
the  series  of  the  history  >>(  the  Israelites,  wherein  that  pre-eminence  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  appears  evidently.  This  is  not  the  proper  place  for 
proofs  of  tills  kind  :  those  wiio  would  be  more  fully  informed,  may  con- 
sult the  explanation  of  Genesis  lately  published. t 

For  the  second  point,  we  have  only  to  consider  it  with  tlie  least  atten- 
tion. When  Herod,  the  Iduma;an,  and  in  consequence  a  stranger,  was 
placed  upon  the  throne,  the  authority  and  superiority  which  the  tribe  of 
Judah  had  over  the  other  tribes,  began  to  be  taken  from  it.  Tiiis  was 
an  indication  that  the  time  of  the  Messiali's  coming  was  not  far  off.  The 
tribe  of  Judah  has  no  longer  the  supremacy  ;  it  no  longer  subsists  as  a 
body,  from  which  the  magistrates  are  taken.  It  is  manifest,  therefore, 
that  the  Messiah  is  come.  But  at  what  time  did  that  tribe  become  like 
the  rest,  and  was  confoun<lcd  with  tiiem?  In  the  time  of  Titus  and 
Adrian,  who  finally  extirminated  the  remnant  of  Judah.  It  was  there- 
fore before  those  times  that  the  Messiah  came. 

How  wonderful  dots  God  appear  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  prophe- 
cies !  Would  it  be  making  a  ri^ht  use  of  history,  not  to  dwell  a  few 
moments  upon  facts  like  this,  when  we  meet  them  in  the  course  of  our 
subject?  Herod,  reduced  to  quit  Jerusalem,  takes  refuge  at  Rome.  He 
has  no  thoughts  of  demanding  the  sovereignty  for  himself,  but  for  an- 
other. It  was  the  grossest  injustice  to  give  it  to  a  stranger,  wliilst 
there  were  princes  of  the  royal  family  in  being.  It  was  contrary  to  the 
laws,  and  even  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Romans.  But  it 
had  been  decreed  from  all  eternity,  that  Herod  should  be  king  of  the 
Jews.     Heaven  and  earth  should  sooner  pass  away,  than  that  decree  of 

•  Gen.  xlix.  lU.  t  By  F.  Babuty,  Rue  St.  Jacques. 
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God  not  be  fulfilled.  Antony  was  at  Rorae,  and  in  possession  of  sove- 
reign power,  when  Herod  arrived  there.  How  many  events  were 
necessary  to  the  conducting  of  things  to  this  point !  But  is  there  any 
thing  too  liard  for  the  Almighty  ? 

ARTICLE  II. 

AnniDGMENT    OF    THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    PARTHIANS. 

The  Parthian  empire  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  consider- 
able tiiat  ever  was  in  the  East.  Very  weak  in  its  beginnings,  as  is  com- 
mon, it  extended  itself  by  little  and  little  over  all  Upper  Asia,  and  even 
made  the  Romans  tremble.  Its  duration  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
four  hundred  threescore  and  fourteen  years  ;  of  which  two  hundred  and 
fifty-four  years  were  before  Jesus  Christ,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty 
after  him.  Arsaces  was  the  founder  of  that  empire,  from  whom  all  his 
successors  were  called  Arsacidse.  Artaxerxes,  by  birth  a  Persian,  hav- 
ing overcome  and  slain  Arfabanus,  the  last  of  those  kings,  transferred 
the  empire  of  the  Parthians  to  the  Persians,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
emperor  Alexander,  the  son  of  Mammsea.  I  shall  only  speak  here  of 
the  aflfairs  of  the  Parthians  before  Jesus  Christ,  and  shall  treat  them 
very  briefly,  except  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  which  I  shall  relate  in  all  its 
extent. 

I  have  observed  elsewhere  what  gave  Arsaces  I,  occasion  to  make 
Parthia  revolt,  and  to  expel  the  Macedonians,  who  had  been  in  possession 
of  it  from  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  in  what  manner  he  had 
caused  himself  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Parthians.  Theodotus  at  the 
same  time  made  Bactriana  revolt,  and  took  that  province  from  Antiochus, 
surnamed  Theos. 

[A.  M.  3768.  Ant.  J.  C.  236.]— Some  time  after,  Seleucus  Callinicus, 
who  succeeded  Antiochus,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  subdue  the  Parthians. 
He  fell  into  their  hands  himself,  and  was  made  prisoner  :  this  happened 
in  the  reign  of  Tiridates,  called  otherwise  Arsaces  II.  brother  of  the 
first. 

[A.  M.  3792.  Ant.  J.  C.  212.] — Antiochus,  surnamed  the  Great,  was 
more  successful  than  his  predecessor.  He  marched  into  the  East,  and 
re-possessed  himself  of  Media,  which  the  Parthians  had  taken  from  him. 
He  also  entered  Parthia,  and  obliged  the  king*  to  retire  into  Hyrcania, 
from  whence  he  returned  soon  after  with  an  array  of  a  hundred  thousand 
foot  and  twenty  thousand  horse.  As  the  war  was  of  a  tedious  duration, 
Antiochus  made  a  treaty  with  Arsaces,  by  which  he  left  him  Parthia  and 
Hyrcania,  upon  condition  that  he  should  assist  him  in  re-conquering  the 
other  revolted  provinces.  Antiochus  marched  afterwards  against  Eu- 
thydemus  king  of  Bactria,  with  whom  he  was  also  obliged  to  come  to  an 
accommodation. 

Priapatius,  the  son  of  Arsaces  II.,  succeeded  his  father  ;  [A.  M.  3798. 
Ant.  J.  C.  206.]  and  after  having  reigned  fifteen  years,  left  the  crown  at 
his  death  to  Phraates  I.,  his  eldest  son.  Phraates  left  it  to  Mithridates, 
[A.  M.  3840.  Ant.  J.  C.  16i.]   whom  he  preferred  before  liis  own  issue, 

*  The  Abbe  Longuerue,  in  his  Latin  Dissertation  upon  the  Arsacids, 
ascribes  what  is  here  said  to  Artabanus,  whom  he  places  between  Arsa- 
ces II.  and  Priapatius.    Justin  says  nothing  uf  him. 
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upon  account  of  his  extraordinary  merit.  In  fact,  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  kings  the  Parthians  ever  had.  He  carried  his  arms  farther 
than  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  he  wlio  made  Demetrius  Nicator 
prisoner. 

Phraatos  II.  succeeded  Mithridates  his  father.— [A.  M.  3873.  Ant.  J. 
C.  131.] — Antiochus  Sidetas,  king  of  Syria,  marched  against  him  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  under  pretence  of  delivering  his  brother  De- 
metrius, who  had  been  long  kept  in  captivity.  After  having  defeated 
Phraales  in  three  battles,  he  was  himself  overthrown  and  killed  in  the 
last,  and  his  army  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  Pliraates  in  his  turn,  at  the 
time  he  had  formed  the  design  of  invading  Syria,  was  attacked  by  the 
Scythians,  and  lost  his  life  in  a  battle. 

[A.  M.  3S75.  Ant.  J.  C.  129.] — Artabanus  his  uncle  reigned  in  his 
stead,  and  died  soon  after.  His  successor  was  Mithridates  II.  of  whom 
Justin  says,*  that  his  great  actions  acquired  iiim  the  surname  of  Great. 
He  declared  war  against  the  Armenians,  and  by  a  treaty  of  peace  which 
he  made  with  them,  he  obliged  their  king  to  send  him  his  son  Tigranes  as 
a  hostage.— [A.  M.  3909.  Ant.  J.  C.  95.]— The  latter  was  afterwards  set 
upon  tlie  tiironeof  Armenia  by  the  Parthians  themselves,  and  joined  with 
Mithridates  king  of  Pontus  in  the  war  against  the  Romans. 

[A.  M.  391'i.  Ant.  J.  C.  92.]— Antiochus  Eusebes  took  refuge  with 
Mithridates,  who  re-established  him  in  the  possession  of  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Syria  two  years  after. 

[A.  M.3914.  Ant.  J.  C.  90.]— It  was  the  same  Mithridates,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  who  sent  Orobazus  to  Sylla,  to  demand  the  amity  and 
alliance  of  tlie  Romans,  and  who  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  on  his 
return,  for  having  given  precedence  to  Sylla. 

[A.  M..3915.  Ant.  J.  C.  89.] — Demetrius  Eucheres,  who  reigned  at 
Damascus,  besieging  Philip  his  brother  in  tlie  city  of  Beraea,  was  de- 
feated and  taken  by  the  Parthian  troops  sent  to  the  aid  of  Philip,  and 
carried  prisoner  to  Mithridates,  who  treated  him  with  all  possible  ho- 
nours.    He  died  there  of  a  disease. 

Mithridates  II.  died,t  after  having  reigned  forty  years,  generally  re- 
gretted by  Win  subjects.  The  domestic  troubles  with  which  his  death 
was  followed,  considerably  weakened  the  Parthian  ampire,  and  made  his 
loss  still  more  sensibly  felt.  Tigranes  re-entered  upon  all  the  provinces 
which  he  had  given  up  to  the  Parthians,  and  took  several  others  from 
them.  He  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  made  himself  master  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia. 

During  these  troubles,  the  Parthians  elected  Mnaskires,  and  after  him 
Sinatrocces,  kings,  of  whom  scarcely  any  thing  more  is  known  than 
their  names. 

[A.  M.  3935.  Ant.  J.  C.  69.]— Pliraates,  the  son  of  the  latter,  was  he 
who  caused  himself  to  be  surnamed  the  god.  He  sent  ambassadors  to 
LucuUus,  after  the  great  victory  which  the  Romans  had  obtained  over 
Tigranes.  He  held  at  the  same  time  secret  intelligence  with  the  latter. 
It  was  at  that  time  Mithridates  wrote  to  him  the  letter  which  Sallusl  has 
preserved. 

•  Justin.  I.  xxxviii.  c.  3. 
+  Strab.  1.  xi.  p.  6.32.      Plut.  in  laicul.  p.  ■")00,  &o. 
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[A.  M.  8988.  Ant.  J.  C.  66.] — Ponjpey  having  been  appointod  in  the 
place  of  LucuUus,  to  terminate  the  war  against  Mithrirlates,  engaged 
Phraates  in  the  parly  of  the  Romans. 

The  latter  joins  Tigranes  the  younger  against  his  father,  and  breaks 
with  Poinpey. — [A.  M.  3948.  Ant.  J.  C.  56.] — After  Ponipey's  return  to 
Rome,  Phraates  is  killed  by  his  own  children.  Milhridates  his  eldest 
son  takes  liis  place.  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  dies  almost  at  the  sam« 
time.     Artavasdes  his  son  succeeds  him. 

Mithridates  expelled  Iiis  kingdom  either  by  his  own  subjects,  to  whom 
he  had  rendered  himself  odious,  or  by  the  ambition  of  his  brother  Orodes, 
applies  to  Gabinius,  who  commanded  in  Syria,  to  re-establish  him  upon 
the  throne. —  [A.  M.  3919.  Ant.  J.  C.  55.] — He  takes  up  arms  in  his  own 
defence.  Besieged  in  Babylon,  and  warmly  pressed,  he  surrenders  to 
Orodes,  who,  considering  him  only  as  an  enemy,  and  not  as  a  brother, 
causes  him  to  be  put  to  death  ;  by  which  means  Orodes  becomes  peace- 
able possessor  of  the  throne. 

But  he  found  enough  to  employ  him  abroad,  that  be  had  no  reason  to 
expect.  Crassus  had  lately  been  created  consul  at  Rome,  for  the  second 
time,  with  Pompey.  On  the  partition  of  the  provinces,  Syria  fell  to 
Crassus,  who  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  upon  that  account;  because  it 
favoured  the  design  he  had  formed  of  carrying  the  war  into  Parthia. 
When  he  was  in  company,  even  with  people  whom  he  searce  knew,  he 
could  not  moderate  his  transports.  Amongst  his  friends,  with  whom  he 
was  under  less  restraint,  he  even  burst  out  into  rhodomontades  unworthy 
of  his  age  and  character,  and  seemed  to  be  no  longer  the  same  man.  He 
did  not  confine  his  views  to  the  government  of  Syria,  nor  to  the  conquest 
of  some  neighbouring  provinces,  nor  even  to  that  of  Par'hia.  He  flat- 
tered himself  with  doing  such  things,  as  should  make  the  great  exploits 
of  LucuUus  against  Tigranes,  and  those  of  Pompey  against  Mithridates, 
appear  like  child's  play  in  comparison  with  his.  He  had  already  over- 
run, in  imagination,  Bactriana  and  the  Indies,  and  penetrated  as  far  as 
the  remotest  sea^,  and  the  extremities  of  the  East.  Ho\\ever,  iu  the 
instructions  and  powers  which  were  given  him,  war  against  Parthia  was 
in  no  manner  included  ;  but  all  the  world  knew  his  design  against  it  was 
bis  darling  passion.     Such  a  beginning  forbodes  no  success. 

His  departure  had  besides  something  more  inauspicious  in  it.  One  of 
the  tribunes,  named  Ateius,  threatened  to  oppose  bis  going;  and  was 
joined  by  many  people,  who  could  not  sutler  him  to  set  out,  merely  through 
wantonness  to  make  war  against  a  people  who  had  done  the  Romans  no 
injury,  and  were  their  friends  and  allies.  That  tribune,  in  consequence, 
having  in  vain  opposed  the  departure  of  Crassus,  made  haste  to  the  gate 
of  the  city  through  which  he  was  to  pass,  and  set  a  chafing-dish  full  of 
fire  before  him  ;  and  as  soon  as  Crassus  came  to  the  place,  he  threw 
perfumes,  and  poured  lil)ations  into  the  |)an,  uttering  over  them  the  most 
terrible  imprecations,  wliich  could  not  be  heard  without  making  all  pre- 
sent shudder  with  horror,  and  of  which  the  misfortunes  of  Crassus  have 
been  regarded  by  many  writers  as  the  accomplishment. 

Nothing  could  stop  him.  Superior  to  all  opposition,  he  continued  his 
march,  arrived  at  Brundusium ;  and,  though  the  sea  was  very  tempes- 
tuous, embarked,  and  lost  many  of  his  ships  in  his  passage.  When  he 
arrived  at  Galatia,  he  had  an  interview  with  king  Dejotarus,  who,  though 
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far  ndTanced  ia  years,  was  at  that  time  employed  in  building  a  new  city. 
Upon  whicii  Crassus  ralli«d  him  to  this  effect: — '  King  of  the  Galatians, 
you  begin  full  late  to  build  a  city  at  the  twelfth  hour*  of  the  day.' — 
'And  you,  my  lord,'  replied  Dejotarus,  '  are  not  over  early  in  setting 
out  to  make  war  against  the  Parthians.'  For  Crassus  was  at  that  time 
upwards  of  sixty  years  old,  and  his  countenance  made  him  look  still  older 
than  he  was. 

He  had  been  informed+  that  there  were  considerable  treasures  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  Pompey  had  not  ventured  to  touch.  He 
believed  it  well  worth  I'.is  while  to  go  a  little  out  of  his  way  to  make 
himself  master  of  them.  He  therefore  marched  thither  with  his  army. 
Besides  the  other  riches,  which  amounted  to  very  considerable  suniS,  in 
the  temple  there  was  a  beam  of  gold,  inclosed  and  concealed  in  another 
of  wood  made  hollow  for  that  purpose  :  this  n  as  known  ouly  to  Eleazar, 
the  priest,  who  kept  the  treasures  of  the  sanctuary.  This  beam  of  gold 
weighed  three  hundred  minie,  each  of  which  weighed  two  pounds  and  a 
half.  Eleazar,  who  was  apprised  of  the  motive  of  Crassus's  march  to 
Jerusalem,  in  order  to  save  the  other  riches,  which  were  almost  all  of 
them  deposited  in  the  temple  by  private  persons,  discovered  the  golden 
beam  to  Crassus,  and  suffered  him  to  take  it  away,  after  having  made 
him  take  an  oath  not  to  meddle  with  the  rest.  Was  he  so  ignorant  as  to 
imagine  any  thing  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  avarice  ?  Crassus  took  th.e 
beam  of  gold  ;  and  notwithstanding,  plundered  the  rest  of  the  treasures, 
which  amounted  to  about  fit'teen  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  He 
then  continued  his  route. 

Every  thing  succeeded  at  first  as  happily  as  he  could  have  expected. 
He  built  a  bridge  over  the  Euphrates  without  any  opposition,  passed  it 
with  his  array,  and  entered  the  Parthian  territories.  He  invaded  them 
without  any  other  real  motive  for  the  war,  than  tha  insatiable  desire  of 
enriching  himself  by  the  plunder  of  a  country  wliich  was  supposed  to  be 
extremely  opulent.  The  Romans  under  Sylla,  and  ofterwards  under 
Pompey,  had  made  peace  and  several  treaties  with  lliem.  There  had 
been  no  complaint  of  any  infraction  of  these  treaties,  nor  of  any  other 
enterprise  that  could  give  a  just  pretext  for  a  war.  So  that  the  Parthians 
expected  nothing  less  than  such  an  invasion  ;  and  not  beinpr  upoo  tlieir 
guard,  had  made  no  preparations  for  their  defence.  Crassus,  ia 
consequence,  was  master  of  the  field,  and  overran  without  opposition  the 
greatest  part  of  Mesopotamia.  He  took  also  several  cities  without 
resistance;  and  had  he  known  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion,  it 
had  been  easy  for  him  to  have  penetrated  as  far  as  Seleucia  and  Ctesi- 
pbon,  to  have  seized  them,  and  made  himself  master  of  all  Babylonia,  as 
he  had  done  of  Mesopotamia.  But  instead  of  pursuing  his  point,  in  the 
beginning  of  autumn,  after  having  left  seven  thousand  foot  and  a  tliou- 
sand  horse,  to  secure  the  cities  which  had  surrendered  to  him,  he  re- 
passed the  Euphrates,  and  put  his  troops  into  winter-quarters  in  tlie 
cities  of  Syria,  where  his  sole  employment  was  to  amass  money,  and  to 
plunder  temples. 

He  was  joined  there  by  his  son,  whom  Csesar  sent  to  him  out  of  Gaul, 
a  young  man  who  had  already  been  honoured  with  several  of  the  military 

*    The  twelfth  hour  was  the  end  of  the  day. 
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crowns,  which  were  given  by  g^eiitfrais  to  such  as  distinguished  thero- 
selves  by  their  valour.  He  brou4ht  with  him  a  thousand  chosen  horse. 
Of  all  the  faults  commilted  by  Crassus  in  this  expedition,  which  were 
all  very  considerable,  the  greatest  undoubtedly,  after  that  of  having 
undertaJvtn  this  war,  was  his  hasty  return  into  Syria.  For  he  ought  to 
have  gone  on  without  stopping,  and  to  have  seized  Babylon  and  Selen- 
cia,  cities  always  at  enmity  with  the  Parthians,  instead  of  giving  his 
euemies  time  to  roai^e  preparations  by  his  retreat,  which  was  the  cause 
of  his  ruin. 

VVhilt  he  was  re-assembling  all  his  troops  from  ihtir  winter-quarters, 
ambassadors  from  the  king  of  Parlliia  arrived,  who  opened  their  com- 
mission in  few  words.  They  told  him,  that  if  tliat  army  was  sent  by  the 
Romans  against  the  Parthians,  the  war  could  not  be  terminated  by  any 
treaty  of  peace,  and  could  only  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  final 
ruin  of  the  one  or  the  other  enii)ire.  Tliat  if,  as  they  had  been  informed, 
it  was  only  Crassus,  who,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  country,  and  to 
satiate  his  private  avarice,  had  taken  arms  against  them,  and  entered 
one  of  their  provinces,  the  king  their  master  was  well  disposed  to  act 
with  moderation  in  the  affair,  to  take  pity  on  the  age  of  Crassus,  and  to 
suffer  the  Romans  in  his  dominions,  who  were  rather  shut  up,  than  keep- 
ing possession  of  cities,  to  depart  with  their  lives  and  rings  safe.  Tliey 
spoke  no  doubt  of  the  garrisons  which  Crassus  had  left  in  the  conquered 
places.  Crassus  answered  this  discourse  only  with  a  rhodomonfade. 
He  told  them,  '  They  should  have  his  answer  in  the  city  of  Seleucia.' 
Upon  which  the  most  ancient  of  the  ambassadors,  aamed  Vahises,  made 
answer,  laughing  and  showing  him  the  palm  of  his  hand  :  '  Crassi's,  you 
will  sooner  sec  hair  grow  in  the  palm  of  my  hand,  than  you  will  spe 
Seleucia.*  The  ambassadors  retired,  and  went  to  give  their  king  notice 
that  he  must  prepare  for  wur, 

[A.M.  3951.  Ant.  J.  C.  5.3.] — As  soon  as  the  season  would  permit, 
Crassus  took  the  field.  The  Parthians  had  time  during  the  winter  to 
assf  mble  a  very  great  army  to  make  head  against  him.  Orodes  their 
king  divided  his  troops,  and  marched  in  person  with  one  part  of  them  to 
the  frontiers  of  Armenia:  he  sent  the  other  into  Mesopotamia,  under  the 
command  of  Surena.  That  general,  upon  his  arrival  there,  retook  several 
of  the  places  of  which  Crassus  had  made  himself  master  the  year  before. 
About  the  same  time  some  Roman  soldiers,  who  with  exceeding  difficulty 
had  escaped  out  of  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia,  wTiere  they  had  been  in 
garrison,  of  which  the  Parthians  had  already  retaken  some,  and  were 
besieging  the  rest,  came  to  Crassus,  and  related  things  to  him  highly 
capable  of  disquieting  and  alarming  him.  They  told  him  that  they  had 
seen  with  their  own  eyes  the  incredible  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  that 
they  had  also  been  witnesses  of  tlieir  terrible  valour  in  the  bloody  attacks 
of  the  cities  they  besieged.  They  added,  that  they  were  troops  not  to  be 
escaped  when  they  pursued,  uor  overtaken  when  they  fled  ;  that  their 
arrows,  of  an  astonishing  weight,  and  at  the  same  time  of  an  artonisliing 
rapidity,  were  always  attended  with  mortal  wounds,  against  which  it  was 
impossible  to  guard. 

This  discourse  infinitidy  abated  the  courage  and  boldness  of  the  Ro- 
man soldiers  ;  who  had  iinagined,  that  the  Parthians  differed  in  nothing 
from  the  Armenians  and  Cappadocians,  whom   T.uculius  had  so  ea!»ily 
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overthrown;  and  flattered  themselves,  that  the  whole  difficulty  of  the 
war  would  consist  in  the  length  of  the  way,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
who  would  never  dare  to  come  to  blows  with  them.  They  now  saw, 
contrary  to  their  expectation,  that  they  were  to  undergo  great  battles 
and  great  dangers.  This  discouragement  rose  so  high,  that  many  of  the 
principal  officers  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  for  Crassus, 
before  lie  advanced  farther,  to  assemble  a  council,  in  order  to  deliberate 
again  upon  the  whole  enterprise.  But  Craosus  listened  to  no  other 
advice  than  that  of  those  who  pressed  him  to  begin  his  march,  and  to 
make  all  possible  expedition. 

What  encouraged  him  the  most,  and  confirmed  him  in  that  resolution, 
was  the  arrival  of  Artabasus  king  of  Armenia.  \lv  brought  with  him  a 
body  of  six  thousand  horse,  which  were  part  of  liis  guards  ;  adding  that 
besides  these,  he  had  ten  thousand  cuirassiers,  and  thirty  tiiousand  foot, 
at  his  service.  But  he  advised  him  to  take  great  care  not  to  march  his 
army  into  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  and  told  him,  that  he  must  enter 
the  enemy's  country  by  the  way  of  Armenia  ;  the  reasons  with  which  he 
enforced  this  advice,  were,  that  Armenia,  being  a  mountainous  country, 
the  Parthian  cavalry,  in  which  the  greatest  strength  of  their  army  con- 
.sjsted,  would  be  rendered  entirely  useless  to  them  :  that  if  they  took  this 
route,  he  should  be  in  a  condition  to  supply  the  army  with  all  neces- 
saries ;  instead  of  which,  if  they  marched  by  the  way  of  Mesopotamia, 
convoys  would  fail,  and  he  would  have  a  powerful  army  in  his  front  on 
all  the  marches  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  take,  before  he  could 
penetrate  to  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  dominions  ;  that  in  those  plains, 
the  horse  would  have  all  possible  advantages  against  him  ;  and,  lastly, 
that  he  must  cross  several  sandy  deserts,  where  the  troops  might  be  in 
great  distress  for  want  of  water  and  provisions.  The  advice  was  ex- 
cellent, and  the  reasons  unanswerable;  but  Crassus,  blinded  by  Provi- 
dence, who  intended  to  punish  the  sacrilege  he  had  committed  in  plun- 
dering the  temple  of  Jecusalera,  despised  all  that  was  said  to  him.  He 
only  desired  Artabasus,  who  was  returning  into  his  dominions,  to  bring 
him  his  troops  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  have  said,  that  Providence  blinded  Crassus,  which  is  self-evident  in 
a  great  measure.  But  a  Pagan  writer  makes  the  same  remark  :  this  is 
Dion  Cassius,  a  very  judicious  historian,  and  at  the  same  lime  a  military 
man.  He  says,  that  the  Romans,  under  Crassus,  '  had  no  salutary  view, 
and  were  either  ignorant  upon  all  occasions  of  what  was  necessary  to  be 
done,  or  in  no  condition  to  execute  it ;  so  that  one  would  have  thought, 
that,  condemni-d  and  persecuted  by  some  divinity,  they  could  neither 
make  use  of  their  bodies  nor  minds.*  That  Divinity  was  unknown  to 
Dion.  It  was  He  whom  the  Jewish  nation  adored,  and  who  avenged  the 
injury  done  to  his  temple. 

Crassus  made  haste,  therefore,  to  set  forward.  He  had  seven  legions 
of  foot,  near  four  thousand  horse,  and  as  many  light-armed  soldiers  and 
archers,  which  amounted  in  all  to  more  than  forty  thousand  men;  that  is 
to  say,  one  of  the  finest  armies  the  Romans  ever  set  on  foot.  When  his 
troops  were  passing  the  bridge  he  had  laid  over  the  river  Euphrates, 
near  the  city  of  Zeugma,  a  rlreadful  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  drove 
in  the  face  of  the  soldiers,  as  if  to  prevent  them  from  going  on.  At  the 
iamr  time  a  black  cloud,  out  of  which  burst  an  impetuous  whirlwind, 
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attended  with  thunder-claps  and  lightning,  fell  upon  the  bridge  and 
broke  down  a  part  of  it.  The  troops  were  seized  with  fear  and  sadness. 
He  endeavoured  to  re-animate  theui  as  well  as  he  was  able,  promising 
thera  with  an  oatli,  that  they  siiould  march  back  by  the  way  of  Armenia  ; 
and  concluded  his  discourse  with  assuring  them,  that  not  one  of  thera 
should  return  that  way.  Those  last  words,  which  were  ambiguous,  and 
had  escaped  him  very  imprudently,  threw  the  whole  army  into  the  great- 
est trouble  and  dismay.  Crassus  well  knew  the  bad  effect  they  had 
produced ;  but  out  of  a  spirit  of  obstinacy  and  haughtiness,  he  neglected 
to  remedy  it,  by  explaining  the  sense  of  those  words,  to  re  assure  the 
timorous. 

He  made  his  troops  advance  along  the  Euphrates.  His  scouts,  whom 
he  had  sent  out  for  intelligence,  shortly  returned,  and  reported,  that  there 
was  not  a  single  man  to  be  seen  in  the  country,  but  that  they  had  found 
the  marks  of  abundance  of  horse  which  seemed  to  have  fled  suddenly,  as 
if  they  had  been  pursued. 

Upon  this  advice,  Crassus  confirmed  himself  in  his  hopes ;  and  his 
soldiers  began  to  dispise  the  Parthians,  as  men  that  would  never  have 
courage  to  stand  to  a  charge,  and  come  to  an  engagement  with  them. 
Cassius  advised  him  at  least  to  approach  some  town,  where  they  had  a 
garrison,  in  order  to  rest  the  army  a  little,  and  have  time  to  learn  the 
true  number  of  the  enemies,  their  force,  and  what  designs  they  had  in 
view:  or,  if  Crassus  did  not  approve  that  counsel,  to  march  along  tlie 
Euphrates  towards  Seleucia ;  because,  by  alwajs  keeping  upon  the 
banks  of  that  river,  he  would  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Partliian 
cavalry  to  surround  him  ;  and  that  with  the  fleet  which  miglit  follow  him, 
provisions  might  be  always  brought  from  Syria,  and  all  other  things  of 
which  the  army  might  stand  in  need.  This  Cassius  was  Crassus's  quaestor, 
and  the  same  who  afterwards  killed  Caesar. 

Crassus,  after  having  considered  this  advice,  was  upon  tlie  point  of 
complying  with  it,  when  a  chief  of  the  Arabians  named  Ariamnes,  came 
in  unexpectedly,  and  had  the  address  to  make  him  approve  a  quite  dif- 
ferent plan.  That  Arab  had  formerly  served  under  Pompey,  and  was 
known  by  many  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  friend. 
Surena  found  him,  from  this  circumstance,  admirably  qualified  to  play 
the  part  he  gave  him.  Accordingly,  when  he  was  conducted  to  Crassus, 
he  informed  liim,  tlr.it  the  Parthians  would  not  look  the  Roman  army  in 
the  face ;  that  its  name  alone  had  already  spread  an  universal  terror 
among  their  troops  ;  and  that  there  wanted  no  more  for  the  obtaining  a 
complete  victory,  tlian  to  march  directly  up  to  them,  and  give  them  bat- 
tle. He  offered  to  be  their  guide  himself,  and  to  carry  them  the  shortest 
way.  Crassus,  blinfled  by  his  flattery,  and  deceived  by  a  man  who  knew 
how  to  give  a  specious  turn  to  what  he  proposed,  fell  into  the  snare, not- 
withstanding the  pressing  entreaties  of  Cassius,  and  some  others,  who 
suspected  that  impostor's  design. 

Crassus  would  hearken  to  nobody.  The  traitor  Ariamnes,  after  hav- 
ing persuaded  him  to  draw  off  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  con- 
ducted him  across  the  plain  by  a  way  at  first  level  and  easy,  but  which 
at  length  became  difficult,  from  the  deep  sands  in  which  the  army  found 
itself  engaged,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  country  all  bare  and  parched,  where 
the  eve  could  discover  neither  end  nor  boundary  where  the  troops  might 
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hop*  to  flud  rest  and  refrttthment.  If  thirr>t,  mid  the  fatigu*  of  the  way, 
discouraged  tha  Romans,  the  prospect  of  the  country  alone  threw  them 
into  a  despair  still  more  terrible :  for  they  could  perceive  neither  near 
tbetn,  nor  at  a  distance,  the  least  tree,  plant,  or  brook  ;  not  so  much  as  a 
hill,  nor  a  single  blade  of  grass  ;  nolhing  was  to  be  seen  all  round  but 
heaps  of  burning  sand. 

This  gave  just  reason  to  suspect  some  treachery,  of  which  the  arrival 
of  couriers  from  Artabasus  ought  to  have  fully  convinced  them.  That 
prince  informed  Crassus,  that  king  Orodes  had  invaded  his  dominions 
with  a  great  army ;  that  the  war  he  had  to  maintain,  prevented  him  from 
sending  the  aid  he  had  promised  ;  but  that  he  advised  him  to  approach 
Armenia,  in  order  that  they  might  unite  their  forces  against  the  common 
enemy:  that,  if  he  would  not  follow  that  advice,  he  cautioned  him  at 
least  to  avoid,  in  his  marches  and  encampments,  the  open  plains,  and 
such  places  as  were  commodious  for  tlie  horse,  and  to  keep  always  close 
to  the  mountains.  Crassus,  instead  of  giving  ear  to  these  wise  counsels, 
inveighed  against  those  that  gave  them  ;  and  without  vouchsafing  to 
write  an  answer  to  Artabasus,  he  only  told  his  couriers,  '  I  have  not  time 
at  present  to  consider  the  affairs  of  Armenia  ;  I  shall  go  thither  soon, 
and  shall  punish  Artabasus  for  his  treachery.' 

Crassus  was  so  infatuated  with  his  Arab,  and  so  blinded  by  his  artful 
suggestions,  that  he  had  continued  to  follow  him  without  the  least  dis- 
trust, notwithstanding  all  the  advice  that  was  given  him,  till  he  had 
brought  him  into  the  sandy  desert  we  have  mentioned.  The  traitor 
then  made  his  escape,  and  went  to  give  Surena  an  account  of  what  he 
had  done. 

After  a  march  of  some  days  in  a  deseyt  and  enemy's  country,  where  it 
was  difficult  to  have  any  intelligence,  the  scouts  came  in  full  speed  to 
inform  Crassus,  that  a  very  numerous  army  of  the  Parthians  was  advanc- 
ing with  great  order  and  boldness  to  attack  him  immediately.  That  news 
threw  the  whole  camp  into  great  trouble  and  consternation.  Crassus 
was  more  affected  witli  it  than  the  rest.  He  maJe  all  possible  haste  to 
draw  up  his  army  in  battle.  At  first,  following  the  advice  of  Casslus, 
be  extended  his  infantry  as  far  as  he  could,  that  it  might  take  up  the 
more  ground,  and  make  il  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  surround  him  ;  and 
he  posted  all  his  cavalry  upon  the  wings.  But  afterwards  he  changed 
his  opinion,  and  drawing  up  his  foot  in  close  order,  he  made  them  form  a 
large  hollow  square,  facing  on  all  sides,  of  wliich  each  flank  had  twelve 
cohorts*  in  front.  Every  cohort  had  a  company  of  horse  near  it,  in 
order  that,  each  part  being  equally  sustained  by  the  cavalry,  the  whole 
body  might  charge  with  greater  security  and  boldness.  He  gave  one  of 
the  wings  to  Cassiiis,  the  other  to  his  son  the  younger  Crassus,  and 
posted  himself  in  the  centre. 

They  advanced  in  this  order  to  the  banks  of  a  brook  which  had  not 
much  waier,  but  was  however  highly  grateful  to  the  soldiers,  from  the 
exceeding  drought  and  excessive  heat. 

Most  of  the  officers  were  of  opinion,  tiiat  it  was  proper  to  encamp  in 
tliis  place,  to  give  the  troops  time  Jo  recover  from  the  extraordinary 

"  'J"he  Roman  cohort  was  a  body  of  infantry  consisting  of  live  or 
six  hundred  men ;  and  differed  very  little  from  what  is  now  called  a 
battalion. 
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fatigues  they  had  undergon*  in  along  aud  painful  march,  and  to  rest 
there  during  the  night ;  that  in  the  mean  time,  all  possible  endeavourf 
should  be  used  to  get  intelligence  of  the  enemy,  and  that  when  their 
number  and  disposition  were  known,  they  should  attack  them  the  next 
day.  But  Crassus,  suffering  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  ardour 
of  his  son,  and  of  the  cavalry  under  his  command,  who  pressed  him  to 
lead  them  against  the  enemy,  gave  orders  that  all  who  had  occasion, 
should  take  their  refreshment  under  arms  in  their  ranks ;  and  scarct* 
allowing  them  time  for  that  purpose,  he  commanded  them  to  march,  and 
led  them  on,  not  slowly  and  halting  sometimes,  but  with  rapidity,  and  as 
fast  as  they  could  move,  till  they  came  in  view  of  the  enemy.  Contrary 
to  their  expectation,  they  did  not  appear  either  so  numerous  or  so  terri- 
ble, as  they  had  been  represented,  which  was  a  stratageu!  of  Surena's. 
He  had  concealed  the  greatest  part  of  his  battalions  behind  the  advanced 
troops,  and  to  prevent  their  being  perceived  by  the  brightness  of  their 
arms,  he  had  given  them  orders  to  cover  themselves  with  their  vests  or 
with  skins. 

When  they  approached  and  were  ready  to  charge,  the  Parthian  general 
had  no  sooner  given  tlie  sii^nal  of  battle  than  the  whole  field  resounded 
with  dreadful  cries,  and  tlie  most  horrid  noise.  For  the  Parthians  did 
not  excite  their  troops  fo  battle  with  horns  or  trumpets,  but  made  use  of 
a  great  number  of  hollow  instruments,  covered  with  leather,  and  haviner 
bells  of  brass  round  them,  which  they  struck  violently  against  each 
other  ;  and  the  noise  made  by  these  instruments  was  harsh  and  terrible, 
and  seemed  like  the  roaring  of  wild  beasts,  joined  with  claps  of  thunder. 
Those  barbarians  liad  well  observed,  that  of  all  the  senses  none  disorders 
the  soul  more  than  the  hearing:  that  it  strikes  upon,  and  affects  it  the 
most  immediately,  and  is  the  most  .sudden  in  makiug  it  in  a  manner  con- 
fused and  distracted. 

Tlie  trouble  and  dismay  into  which  this  noise  had  thrown  the  Romans, 
were  quite  difl'erent  when  the  Parthians,  throwing  off  on  a  sudden  the 
covering  of  their  arms,  appeared  all  on  fire,  from  the  exceeding  bright- 
ness of  their  helmets  and  cuirasses,  which  were  of  burnished  steel,  and 
glittered  like  sun-beams,  and  to  which  the  furniture  and  armour  of  their 
horses  added  not  a  little.  At  their  head  appeared  Surena,  handsome, 
well  made,  of  an  advantageous  stature,  and  of  a  much  greater  reputation 
for  valour  than  the  effeminacy  of  his  mien  seemed  to  promise.  For  he 
was  painted  after  the  fashion  of  the  Medes,  and,  like  them,  wore  his  hair 
curled  and  dressed  with  art ;  whereas  the  other  Parthians  stil!  perse- 
vered in  wearing  thi/irs  after  the  manner  of  the  Scythians,  much  neglected, 
and  such  as  nature  gave  them,  in  order  to  appear  more  terrible. 

At  first  the  barbarians  were  for  charging  the  Romans  with  their  pikes, 
and  endeavoured  to  penetrate  and  break  the  front  ranks :  but  having  ob- 
served the  depth  of  the  hollow  square  so  well  closed  and  even,  in  which 
the  troops  stond  firm  and  supported  each  other  successfully,  they  fell 
back  and  retired  in  a  sei  ming  confusion,  as  if  their  order  of  battle  were 
broken.  Rut  the  Romans  were  much  astonished  to  see  on  a  sudden  their 
whole  army  surrounded  on  all  si,des.  Crassus  immediately  gave  orders 
for  his  archers  ami  lig'it-armed  foot  to  charge  them  ;  but  they  could  not 
execute  those  orders  long  ;  for  they  were  compelled  by  a  shower  of  ar- 
rows to  retire,  ai;<^  pover  themsi  Ives  beiiind  their  heav} -armed  foot. 
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Their  digorder  and  dismay  eow  began,  when  they  experienced  tht 
rapidity  and  force  of  those  arrows,  against  whicli  no  armour  was  proof, 
and  which  penetrated  alike  whatever  they  hit.  The  Parthians  dividingr, 
applied  themselves  on  all  sides  to  shooting  at  a  distance,  without  its 
being  possible  for  them  to  miss,  even  though  they  had  endeavoured  it, 
so  close  were  the  Romans  embattled.  They  did  dreadful  execution,  and 
made  deep  wounds,  because  as  they  drew  their  bows  to  the  utmost,  the 
strings  discharged  their  arrows,  which  were  of  an  extraordinary  weight, 
with  an  impetuosity  and  force  that  nothing  could  resist. 

The  Romans,  attacked  in  this  manner  on  all  sides  by  the  enemy,  knew 
not  in  what  manner  to  act.  If  they  continued  firm  in  their  ranks,  they 
were  wounded  mortally,  and  if  they  quitted  them  to  charge  the  enemy, 
they  could  do  them  no  hurt,  and  suffered  no  less  than  before.  The  Par- 
thians fled  before  them,  and  kept  a  continual  discharge  as  they  retired  ; 
for  of  all  nations  in  the  world  they  were  the  most  expert  in  that  exercise 
after  the  Scythians:  an  operation  in  reality  very  wisely  conceived; 
since  by  flying  they  saved  their  lives,  and  by  fighting,  avoided  the  infamy 
of  flight. 

As  long  as  the  Romans  had  hopes  that  the  barbarians,  after  having 
exhausted  all  their  arrows,  would  either  give  over  the  fight,  or  come  to 
blows  with  them  hand  to  hand,  they  supported  their  distress  with  valour 
and  resolution  ;  but  when  they  perceived  that  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy 
there  were  camels  laden  with  arrows,  whither  those  who  had  exhausted 
their  quivers  wheeled  about  to  replenish  them,  Crassus,  losing  almost  all 
courage,  sent  orders  to  his  son  to  endeavour,  whatever  it  cost  him,  to 
join  the  enemy,  before  he  was  entirely  surrounded  by  them ;  for  they 
were  principally  intent  against  him,  and  were  wheeling  about  to  take  him 
in  the  rear. 

Young  Crassus,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  thirteen  hundred  horse,  five 
hundred  archers,  and  eight  cohorts*  armed  with  round  bucklers,  wheeled 
about  against  those  who  endeavoured  to  surround  him.  The  latter, 
whether  they  were  afraid  to  stand  the  charge  of  a  body  of  troops  that 
came  on  with  so  good  an  aspect,  or  whether  they  designed  to  draw  off 
young  Crassus,  as  far  as  they  could  from  his  father,  immediately  faced 
about  and  fled.  Young  Crassus  upon  that,  crying  out  as  loud  as  he 
could,  'They  don't  stand  us,'  pushed  on  full  speed  after  them.  The 
foot,  animated  by  the  example  of  the  horse,  piqued  themselves  upon  not 
staying  behind,  and  followed  them  at  their  heels,  carried  on  by  their 
eagerness,  and  the  joy  which  the  hopes  of  victory  gave  them.  They 
firmly  believed  they  had  conquered,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pursue, 
till  being  at  a  great  distance  from  their  main  body,  they  discovered  the 
stratagem  ;  for  those  who  had  seemed  to  fly,  faced  about,  and  being 
joined  by  many  other  troops,  came  on  to  charge  the  Romans. 

Young  Crassus  thereupon  made  his  troops  halt,  in  hopes  that  the 
enemy,  upon  seeing  their  small  number,  would  not  fail  to  attack  them, 
and  come  to  close  tight.  But  those  barbarians  contented  themselves  with 
opposing  him  in  front  with  their  heavy-armed  horse,  and  sent  out  detach- 
ments of  their  light  horse,  that  wheeling  about,  and  surrounding  tliem  on 
nW  sides  without  joining  them  poured  in  a  perpetual  flight  of  arrows  upon 

•  Th*s«  formed  four  or  five  thousand  men. 
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them.  At  the  same  time,  by  stirring  up  the  heaps  of  sand,  they  raised 
so  thick  a  dust,  that  the  Romans  couli  neither  see  nor  speak  to  one 
another  ;  and  beiny  pent  up  in  a  narrow  space,  and  keeping  close  order, 
they  were  a  mark  for  every  arrow  sliot  at  tliem,  and  died  by  a  slow  but 
cruel  death.  For  findinjr  their  entrails  pierced,  and  not  being  able  to 
support  the  pain  they  suffi-red,  they  rolled  themselves  upon  the  sands 
with  the  arrows  in  their  bodies,  and  expired  in  that  manner  in  exquisite 
torments ;  or  endeavourinsf  to  tear  out  by  force  the  bearded  points  of  the 
arrows,  wliich  had  penetrated  throiicrh  their  veins  and  nerves,  they  only 
made  their  wounds  the  Inrgcr,  and  increased  their  pain. 

Most  of  them  died  in  this  manner  ;  and  those  who  were  still  alive  were 
no  lon;?er  in  any  condition  to  act.  For  when  younsr  Crassus  exhorted 
them  to  charge  the  heavy-armed  horse,  they  showed  him  their  hands 
nailed  to  their  bucklers,  and  their  feet  pierced  through  and  through  and 
riveted  to  the  ground  ;  so  that  it  was  equally  impossible  for  them  either 
to  defend  themselves  or  fly.  Patting  himself  therefore  at  the  head  of  his 
horse,  he  made  a  vigorous  charge  upon  that  heavy-armed  body  covered 
with  iron,  and  threw  himself  boldly  amongst  the  squadrons,  but  with 
great  disadvantage,  as  well  in  attacking  as  defending.  For  his  troops 
with  weak  and  short  javelins  struck  against  armour  either  of  excellent 
steel,  or  very  hard  leather  ;  whereas  the  barbarians  charged  the  Gauls, 
who  were  either  naked  or  lightly  armed,  with  good  and  strong  spears. 
These  Gauls  were  troops  in  whom  young  Crassus  placed  the  greatest 
confidence,  and  with  whom  he  did  most  wonderful  exploits.  For  those 
troops  took  hold  of  the  spears  of  the  Parthians,  and  closing  with  them, 
seized  them  by  the  neck,  and  threw  them  off  their  horses  upon  the  ground, 
where  they  lay  without  power  to  stir,  from  the  exceeding  weight  of  their 
arms.  Several  of  the  Gauls  quitting  their  horses,  crept  under  those  of 
the  enemy,  and  thrust  their  swords  into  their  bellies.  The  horses,  wild 
with  the  pain,  plunged  and  reared,  and  throwing  off  their  riders,  trampled 
them  under  foot  as  well  as  the  enemy,  and  fell  dead  upon  botli. 

But  what  gave  the  Gauls  most  trouble,  was  the  heat  and  thirst  ;  for 
they  were  not  accustomed  to  support  them.  They  lost  also  the  greatest 
part  of  their  horses,  which,  running  precipitately  upon  that  heavy-armed 
body,  killed  themselves  upon  their  spears.  They  were  obliged  therefore 
to  retire  to  their  infantry,  and  to  carry  off  young- Crassus,  who  had 
received  several  dangerous  wounds. 

Upon  their  way  they  saw,  at  a  small  distance,  a  rising  bank  of  sand, 
to  which  they  retired.  They  fastened  their  horses  in  the  centre,  and 
made  an  enclosure  with  their  bucklers,  by  way  of  entrenchment,  in  hopes 
that  it  would  assist  them  considerably  in  defending  themselves  against 
the  barbarians  :  but  it  happened  quite  otherwise.  For  in  a  level  spot, 
the  front  covered  the  rear,  and  gave  it  some  relaxation  ;  whereas  upon 
this  hill,  the  inequality  of  tlie  ground  showing  them  over  each  other's 
heads,  and  those  in  the  rear  most,  they  were  all  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
shot.  So  that,  unable  to  avoid  the  arrows  which  the  barbarians  showered 
continually  upon  them,  they  were  all  equally  struck  by  them,  and  deplored 
their  unhappy  destiny,  in  perishing  thus  miserably,  without  being  able 
to  make  use  of  their  arms,  or  to  give  the  enemy  proofs  of  their  valour. 

Young  Crassus  had  two  Greeks  with  him,  who  had  settled  in  that 
country  in  the  city  of  C'arree.      Those  two  young  men,  touched  with 
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conjpassioii  to  see  liiin  iu  so  bad  a  coiulition,  pressed  hira  to  make  off 
with  them,  and  to  retire  into  the  city  of  Ischnes,  which  had  espoused  the 
party  of  the  Romans,  and  was  at  no  great  distance.  But  he  replied, 
'  that  no  fear  of  any  death,  however  cruel,  could  induce  hira  to  abandon 
so  Biany  brave  men,  wlio  died  througli  love  for  him.'  A  noble  sentiment 
in  a  young  nobleman  !  He  ordered  them  to  make  off  as  fast  as  tliey  could, 
and  embracing  them,  dismissed  them  the  service.  For  himself,  not  being 
able  to  make  use  of  his  hand,  which  was  shot  through  with  an  arrow,  he 
commanded  one  of  his  domestics  to  thrust  his  sword  tlirough  him,  and 
presented  his  si(k'  to  him.  The  principal  officers  killid  themselves,  and 
nmny  of  tliose  that  remained  were  slain,  fighting  with  exceeding  valour. 
Tiie  Parthians  made  only  about  five  hundred  prisoners  ;  and  after  having 
cut  off  young  Crassus's  head,  marched  immediately  ngainst  his  father. 
The  latter,  after  having  ordered  his  son  to  charge  the  Parthians,  and 
reciivcd  advice  that  they  were  put  to  the  rout,  and  were  pursued  vigor- 
ously, had  resumed  some  courage,  and  the  more,  because  those  who 
opposed  him,  seem  to  abate  considerably  of  their  ardour  ;  for  the  great- 
est part  of  them  were  gone  with  the  rest  against  young  Crassus.  Where- 
fore, drawing  his  army  together,  he  retired  to  a  small  hill  in  his  rear,  in 
hopes  that  his  son  would  speedily  return  from  the  pursuit. 

Of  a  great  number  of  officers,  sent  successively  by  his  son  to  inform 
him  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  the  greatest  part  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  barbarians,  who  had  put  them  to  the  sword.  Only  the  last,  who 
had  escaped  witii  great  difficulty,  got  to  his  presence,  and  declared  to 
him  that  his  son  was  lost  if  he  did  not  send  him  directly  a  powerful  rein- 
forcement. Upon  this  news,  Crassus  was  struck  with  such  a  diversity 
of  afflicting  thoughts,  and  his  reason  thereby  so  much  disturbed,  that  he 
was  no  longer  capable  of  seeing  or  iiearing  any  thing.  However,  the 
desire  of  saving  his  son  and  the  army,  determined  him  to  go  to  his  aid, 
and  he  ordered  the  troops  to  march. 

At  that  very  instant  tlie  Parthians,  who  were  returning  from  the  defeat 
of  young  Crassus,  arrived  with  great  cries  and  songs  of  victory,  which 
from  far  apprised  the  wretched  father  of  his  misfortune.  The  barbarians 
carrying  the  head  of  young  Crassus  upon  the  end  of  a  spear,  approached 
the  Romans,  and  insulting  them  with  the  most  scornful  bravadoes,  asked 
them  of  what  family  that  young  Roman  was,  and  who  were  his  relations; 
*  For,'  said  they,  'it  is  impossible  that  a  young  man  of  such  extraordi- 
nary valour  and  bravery  should  be  the  son  of  so  base  and  cowardly  a 
father  as  Crassus.' 

This  sight  exceedingly  dispirited  the  Romans,  and  instead  of  exciting 
the  height  of  anger,  and  the  desire  of  revenge  in  them,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  froze  them  with  terror  and  dismay.  Crassus,  however, 
showed  more  constancy  and  courage  on  his  disgrace  than  he  had  done 
before;  and  running  through  the  ranks  he  cried  out,  'Romans,  this 
mournful  spectacle  concerns  me  alone.  The  fortune  and  glory  of  Rome 
are  still  invulnerable  and  invincible,  whilst  you  continue  firm  and  intre- 
I)id.  If  you  have  any  compassion  for  a  father  who  has  just  now  lost  a 
son  whose  valour  you  admired,  let  it  ap()ear  in  your  rage  and  resentment 
against  the  barbarians.  Deprive  them  of  their  insolent  joy,  punish  their 
cruelty,  and  do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  cast  down  by  my  misfortune. 
There  is  a  necessity  for  exi)ericncing  some  loss,  when  wc  aspire  at  great 
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achievements.  LucuUus  did  not  defeat  Ti^ranes,  nor  Sclpio  Antiochus, 
without  its  costing  tliesii  some  blooJ.  It  is  after  .the  greatest  defeats 
that  Rome  has  acquired  the  greatest  victories.  It  is  not  by  the  favour 
of  fortune  she  has  attained  to  so  higli  a  degree  of  power,  but  by  her 
patience  and  fortitude  in  supporting  lierst-lf  with  vigour  against  ad- 
versity.' 

Crassus  endeavoured  by  remonstrances  of  this  kind  to  re-animate  his 
troops  ;  but  when  he  had  given  them  orders  to  raise  the  cry  of  battle,  he 
perceived  the  general  discouragement  of  his  army  even  in  that  cry  itself, 
which  was  faint,  unequal,  and  timorous  ;  whereas  that  of  the  enemy  was 
bold,  full,  and  strenuous. 

The  charge  being  given,  the  light-horse  of  the  Parthians  dispersed 
themselves  upon  the  wings  of  the  Romans,  and  taking  them  in  flank, 
overwhelmed  them  with  their  arrows,  whilst  the  heavy  cavalry  attacked 
them  in  front,  and  obliged  them  to  close  up  in  one  compact  body  ;  except 
those  who,  to  avoid  the  arrows,  the  wounds  of  which  occasioned  a  long' 
and  painful  death,  had  the  courage  to  tlirow  themselves  upon  the  liorse, 
like  men  in  despair.  Though  they  did  not  do  them  much  hurt,  their 
audacity  was  attended  with  this  advantage  ;  it  occasioned  their  dying 
immediately,  by  the  large  and  deep  wounds  they  received.  For  the 
barbarians  thrust  their  lances  through  their  bodies  with  such  force  and 
vigour,  that  they  often  pierced  two  at  once. 

After  having  fought  in  that  manner  the*  remainder  of  the  day,  wheu 
night  came  on  the  barbarians  retired  ;  saying,  they  would  grant  Crassus 
only  that  night  to  lament  for  his  son,  unless  he  should  find  it  more  expe- 
dient to  consult  his  own  safety,  and  prefer  going  voluntarily  to  their  king 
Arsaces,  to  being  dragged  before  him.  They  then  encamped  in  the 
presence  of  the  Rcsman  array,  in  the  firm  expectation  that  the  next  day 
they  should  meet  with  little  or  no  difficulty  in  completing  its  defeat.  This 
was  a  terrible  night  for  the  Romans.  They  h.id  no  thoughts  either  of 
interring  their  dead,  or  of  dressing  their  wounded,  of  whom  the  greatest 
part  died  in  tht- most  horrible  torments.  Everyman  was  solely  intent 
upon  his  own  particular  distress.  For  they  all  saw  plainly  tliat  they 
could  not  escape,  whether  they  waited  for  day  in  camp,  or  ventured 
during  the  night  to  throw  themselves  into  that  immense  plain  of  which 
they  saw  no  end.  Besides  which,  in  the  latter  choice,  their  wounded 
gave  them  great  trouble.  For  to  carry  them  off  would  be  very  difficult, 
and  extremely  retard  their  flight;  and  if  they  were  left  behind,  it  was 
not  to  be  doubted  hut  they  would  discover  the  departure  of  the  army  by 
their  cries  and  lamentations. 

Though  they  were  perfectly  sensible  that  Crassus  alone  was  the  cause 
of  all  their  misfortunes,  ihey  however  were  unanimous  in  desiring  to  see 
his  face,  an  i  to  hear  his  voice.  But  he  lying  upon  the  ground,  in  an 
obscure  corner,  with  his  head  covered  in  his  cloak,  was  to  the  vulgar, 
says  Plutarch,  a  great  example  of  the  instability  of  fortune  ;  to  wise  and 
considerate  persons,  a  still  greater  instance  of  the  pernicious  effects  of 
temerity  and  ambition,  which  had  blinded  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
could  not  bear  to  be  less  at  Rome  than  tlie  first  and  greatest  of  so  many 
millions  of  men,  and  thought  himself  low  and  mean,  because  there  were 
two  above  him,  Csesar  and  Pompey. 

Octavius.   one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  Cassius  approached  him,  and 
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endeavoured  to  make  him  rise,  and  to  console  and  encourage  him:  but 
seeing  him  entirely  depressed  with  the  weight  of  his  affliction,  and  deaf 
to  all  consolation  and  remonstrance,  they  assembled  the  principal  officers 
and  held  a  council  of  war  directly  ;  and  it  being  their  unanimous  opinion, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  retire  immediately,  they  decamped  without  sound 
of  trumpet.  This  was  done  at  first  with  great  silence.  But  soon  after, 
the  sick  and  wounded  who  could  not  follow,  perceiving  themselves  aban- 
doned, filled  the  camp  with  tumult  and  confusion,  cries,  shieks,  and 
horrible  lamentations ;  so  that  the  troops  who  marched  foremost  were 
seized  with  trouble  and  terror,  imagining  the  enemy  were  coming  on  to 
attack  them.  By  frequently  turning  back,  and  drawing  up  again  in  order 
of  battle,  or  busying  themselves  in  setting  the  wounded,  who  followed 
them,  upon  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  in  dismounting  such  as  were  less 
sick,  they  lost  considerable  time.  There  were  only  three  hundred  horse, 
under  the  command  of  Ignatius,  who  did  not  stop,  and  arrived  about 
midnight  at  the  city  Carrse. 

Ignatius  called  to  the  sentinels  upon  the  walls,  and  when  they  an- 
swered, bade  them  go  to  Coponius,  who  commanded  in  the  place,  and 
tell  him  that  Crassus  had  fought  a  great  battle  with  tiie  Parthians;  and 
without  saying  any  more,  or  letting  them  know  who  he  was,  he  pushed 
on  with  all  possible  expedition  to  the  bridge  which  Crassus  had  laid 
over  the  Euplirates,  and  saved  his  troops  by  that  means.  But  he  was 
very  much  blamed  for  having  abandoned  his  general.  However,  the  mes- 
sage he  had  sent  to  Coponius  by  those  guards,  was  of  great  service  to 
Crassus.  For  that  governor,  wisely  conjecturing  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  unknown  person  had  given  him  that  intelligence,  that  it  implied 
some  disaster,  gave  orders  immediately  for  the  garrison  to  stand  to  their 
arms.  And  when  he  was  informed  of  the  way  Crassus  had  taken,  he 
marched  out  to  meet  him,  and  conducted  him  and  his  army  into  the  city. 
The  Parthians,  though  well  informed  of  his  flight,  would  not  pursue  him 
in  the  dark.  But  early  the  next  morning,  they  entered  the  camp,  and 
put  all  the  wounded  who  had  been  left  there,  to  the  number  of  four  thou- 
sand, to  the  sword  ;  and  their  cavalry  being  dispersed  over  the  plain 
after  those  who  fled,  took  great  numbers  of  them,  whom  they  found 
straggling  on  all  sides. 

One  of  Crassus's  lieutenants,  named  Vargunteius,  having  separated  in 
the  night  from  the  main  body  of  the  army  with  four  cohorts,  missed  his 
way,  and  was  found  the  next  morning  upon  a  small  eminence  by  tiie 
barbarians,  who  attacked  him.  He  defended  himself  with  great  valour, 
but  was  at  length  overpowered  by  multitudes,  and  all  his  soldiers  killed, 
except  twenty,  who  with  sword  in  hand  fcdl  on  the  enemy  in  despair,  in 
order  to  open  themselves  a  passage  through  them.  The  barbarians  were 
90  much  astonisheil  at  their  bravery,  that  out  of  admiration  of  it  they 
opened  and  gave  tiiem  a  passage.     They  arrived  safe  at  Carrae. 

At  the  same  time  Surena  received  false  advice,  that  Crassus  had  es- 
caped with  his  best  forces,  and  that  tliose  who  had  retired  to  Carrse  were 
only  a  body  of  troops  collected  from  all  quarters,  that  were  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  pursuing.  Surena,  believing  the  reward  of  his  victory 
lost,  but  still  uncertain  whether  it  was  or  not,  desired  to  be  belter  in- 
formed in  order  that  he  might  resolve,  either  to  besiege  Carra;,  if  Crassus 
was  there,  or  to  pursue  him  if  he  had  quitted  it.  He  therefore  dispatched 
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one  of  his  interpreters,  who  spoke  both  languages  perfectly  well,  with 
orders  to  approach  the  walls  of  Carrse,  and  in  the  Roman  language  to 
desire  to  speak  with  Crassus  himself,  or  Cassius,  and  to  say  that  Surena 
demanded  a  conference  with  them. 

The  interpreter  having  executed  his  orders,  Crassus  accepted  the 
proposal  with  joy.  Soon  after  some  Arabian  soldiers  came  from  the 
barbarians,  who  knew  Crassus  and  Cassius  by  sight,  from  having  seen 
them  in  the  camp  before  the  battle.  Those  soldiers  approached  the 
place,  and  seeing  Cassius  upon  the  walls,  they  told  him,  that  Surena  was 
inclined  to  tn  at  witli  them,  and  permit  them  to  retire,  upon  condition 
that  they  would  continue  in  amity  with  the  king  his  master,  and  abandon 
Mesopotamia  to  him  :  that  this  proposal  was  more  advantageous  for  both 
parties,  than  to  proceed  to  the  last  extremities. 

Cassius  acceded  to  this  oflFer,  and  demanded  that  the  time  and  place  for 
an  interview  between  Surena  and  Crassus  should  immediately  be  fixed. 
The  Arabians  assured  him  that  they  would  go  and  do  their  utmost  to 
that  effect,  and  withdrew. 

Surena,  overjoyed  with  keeping  his  prey  in  a  place  from  whence  it 
could  not  escape,  marched  thither  the  next  day  with  his  Partiiians,  who 
talked  at  first  with  extreme  haughtiness,  and  declared  that  if  the  Romans 
expected  any  favourable  terms  from  them,  they  must  previously  deliver 
up  Crassus  and  Cassius  bound  hand  and  foot  into  their  hands.  The 
Romans,  enraged  at  such  flagrant  deceit,  told  Crassus  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  renounce  all  remote  and  vain  hopes  of  aid  from  tlie  Armenians, 
and  fly  that  very  night,  without  losing  a  moment's  time.  Ii  was  highly 
important  that  not  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carrae  should  know  of  this 
design,  till  the  instant  of  its  execution.  But  Androraachus,  one  of  the 
citizens,  was  informed  of  it  first,  and  by  Crassus  himself,  who  confided 
it  to  him,  and  chose  him  for  his  guide,  relying  very  injudiciously  upon 
his  fidelity. 

The  Parthians  consequently  were  not  long  before  they  were  fully  ap- 
prised of  the  whole  plan  by  means  of  that  traitor.  But  as  it  was  not 
their  custom  to  engage  in  the  night,  the  impostor,  to  prevent  Crassus 
from  getting  so  much  ground  as  might  make  it  impossible  for  the  Par- 
thians to  come  up  with  him,  led  the  Romans  sometimes  by  one  way, 
sometimes  by  another,  and  at  length  brought  them  into  deep  marshy 
grounds,  and  places  intersected  with  great  ditches,  where  it  was  very 
difficult  kO  march,  and  necessary  to  make  a  great  many  turnings  and 
windings  .o  extricate  themselves  out  of  that  labyrinth. 

There  were  some  who,  suspecting  that  it  was  with  no  good  design  that 
Androraachus  made  them  go  backwards  and  forwards  in  that  manner, 
refused  at  last  to  follow  him,  and  Cassius  himself  returned  towards 
Carrae.  By  hasty  marches  he  escaped  into  Syria  with  five  hundred 
horse.  Most  of  the  rest,  who  had  trusty  guides,  gained  the  pass  of  the 
mountains,  called  the  Sinnachian  mountains,  and  were  in  a  place  of  safety 
before  the  break  of  day.  The  latter  might  be  about  five  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  Octavius. 

As  for  Crassus,  the  day  overtook  him,  while  he  was  still  embarrassed 
by  the  contrivance  of  the  perfidious  Androraachus,  in  those  marshy  and 
difficult  places.  He  had  with  him  four  cohorts  of  foot  armed  with  round 
bucklers,  a  few  horse  and  five  lictors  who  carried  their  fasces  before 
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him.  ITe  at  length  came  into  the  main  road,  after  abundance  of  trouble 
and  difficulty,  when  the  enemy  were  almost  upon  him,  and  he  had  no  more 
than  twelve  stadia  to  march  in  order  to  join  the  troops  under  Octavius. 
All  lie  could  do  was  to  a:ain  as  soon  as  possible  another  summit  of  those 
mountains,  less  impracticable  to  the  horse,  and  in  consequence  not  so 
secure.  T!iis  was  under  that  of  the  Sinnachian  mountains,  to  which  it 
was  joined  by  a  long^  chain  of  mountains  tiiat  filled  up  all  the  space  be- 
tween them.  Octavius  therefore  saw  plainly  the  danger  that  threatened 
Crassus,  and  descended  first  himself  from  those  eminences  with  a  small 
number  of  soldiers  to  his  aid.  But  he  was  soon  followed  by  all  the  rest, 
who  reproaching  themselves  for  their  cowardice,  flew  to  his  assistance. 
Upon  their  arrival  they  charged  the  barbarians  so  roughly,  that  they 
obliged  them  to  abandon  the  hill.  After  that  they  placed  Crassus  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  forming  a  kind  of  rampart  for  him  with  their  bucklers, 
they  declared  fiercely  that  not  an  arrow  of  the  enemy  should  approach 
their  general's  body  till  they  were  all  dead  round  him  figliting  in  his 
defence. 

Surena,  seeing  that  the  Parthians,  already  repulsed,  wont  on  with  less 
vigour  to  the  attack,  and  that  if  the  night  came  on,  and  tiie  Rou.ans 
should  gain  the  mountains,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  take  them, 
had  again  recourse  to  stratagem  to  amuse  Crassus.  He  gave  secret  orders, 
that  some  prisoners  should  be  set  at  liberty,  after  having  posted  a  number 
of  his  soldiers  around  thtm,  who,  seeming  in  discourse  together,  said,  as 
the  general  report  of  the  army,  that  the  king  was  much  averse  to  con- 
tinuing war  with  the  Romans  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  his  design  was  to 
cultivate  their  amity,  and  to  give  them  pi  oofs  of  his  favourable  inclina- 
tions, by  treating  Crassus  with  great  humanity.  And  that  their  deeds 
might  agree  with  their  words,  as  soon  as  the  prisoners  were  released, 
the  barbarians  retired  from  the  fight  ;  and  Surena,  advancing  peaceably 
with  his  principal  officers  towards  the  hill,  with  his  bow  unstrung,  and 
arms  extended,  invited  Crassus  to  come  down  and  treat  of  an  accommo- 
dation. He  said,  with  a  loud  voice,  that  contrary  to  tlie  king  his  master's 
will,  and  through  the  necessity  of  a  just  defence,  he  had  made  them 
experience  the  force  and  power  of  the  Partliian  arms :  but  that  at 
present  he  was  disposed  to  treat  them  with  mildness  and  favour,  by 
granting  them  peace,  and  giving  them  liberty  to  retire  with  entire  security 
on  his  ()art.  We  have  observed,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  these  barbarians  was  to  promote  tht»'suhc.ess  f>f 
their  designs  by  fraud  and  treacherj',  and  to  make  no  scruple  p'f  breaking 
through  their  engagements  upon  such  occasions. 

The  troops  of  Crassus  lent  a  willing  ear  to  this  discourse  of  Surena's, 
and  expressed  exceeding  joy  at  it ;  but  Crassus,  who  had  experienced 
nothing  hut  deceit  and  perfidy  from  the  barbarians,  and  to  whom  so 
sudden  a  change  was  very  suspicious,  did  not  easily  give  into  it,  and 
deliberated  with  his  friends.  The  soldiers  began  to  call  out  to  him,  and  to 
urge  liim  to  accept  the  interview.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  outrage 
and  reproaches:  and  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  him  of  cowardice; 
charging  him  with  exposing  them  to  be  slauglitered  by  tnemies  with 
wliora  he  had  not  so  much  as  the  courage  to  speak,  when  they  appeared 
unarmed  before  him. 

Crassus  at  first  had  recourse  to  entreaties,  and  remonstrated  to    them, 
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that  by  maintaining  their  ground  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  upon  the  emi- 
nences and  difficult  places  whtre  they  then  were,  they  might  easily  escape 
when  night  caiEe  on  :  he  even  showed  them  the  way,  and  exhorted  them 
not  to  frustrate  such  hopes  of  their  approaching  safety.  But  seeing  they 
grew  outrageous,  that  they  were  ready  to  mutiny,  and,  by  striking  their 
swords  upon  their  shields,  even  menaced  him  ;  apprehending  that  com- 
motion, he  began  to  descend,  and,  turning  about,  he  said  only  these  few 
words  :  '  Octavius,  and  you,  Petronius,  with  all  the  officers  and  captains 
here  present,  you  see  the  necessity  I  am  iinder  of  taking  a  step  I  would 
willingly  avoid,  and  are  witnesses  of  the  indignities  and  violence  I  suffer. 
But  I  beg  you,  when  you  have  retired  in  safety,  that  you  will  tell  all  the 
world,  for  the  honour  of  Rome  our  common  mother,  that  Crassus  pe- 
rished, deceived  by  the  enemy,  and  not  abandoned  by  his  citizens.' 
Octavius  and  Petronius  could  not  resolve  to  let  him  go  alone,  but  went 
down  the  hill  with  him,  when  Crassus  dismissed  his  liclors,  who  would 
have  followed  him. 

The  first  persons  the  barbarians  sent  to  him  were  two  Greeks,  who, 
dismounting  from  their  horses,  saluted  him  wit!*  profound  respect,  and 
told  him  in  the  Greek  tongue,  that  he  had  only  to  send  seme  of  his  at- 
tendants, and  Surena  would  satisfy  them,  that  himself,  and  those  with 
him,  came  without  arms,  and  with  all  the  fidelity  and  good  intentions 
possible.  Crassus  replied,  that  had  he  set  the  least  value  upon  his  life, 
he  should  not  have  come  to  put  himself  info  their  hands  ;  and  sent  two 
brothers,  named  Roscius,  to  know  only  upon  what  foot  ihey  should  treat, 
and  in  what  number. 

Surena  caused  those  two  brothers  to  be  seized  and  kept  prisoners  ; 
and  advancing  on  horseback,  followed  by  the  principal  officers  of  his 
army,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  Crassus,  '  What  do  I  see  ?'  said  he : 
'  What !  the  general  of  the  Romans  on  foot,  and  ourselves  on  horseback  ! 
Let  a  horse  be  brought  for  him  immediately.'  He  imagined  that  Crassus 
appeared  in  that  manner  before  him  out  of  respect.  Crassus  replied, 
'  that  there  was  no  reason  to  be  surprised  that  tlieycame  to  an  interview, 
each  after  the  custom  of  his  own  country.'*  '  Very  good,'  returned 
Surena  ;  '  from  henceforth  let  there  be  a  treaty  of  peace  between  king 
Orodes  and  the  Romans  :  but  we  must  go  to  prepare  and  sign  the  articles 
of  it  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  For  you,  Romans,'  added  he, 
'  do  not  always  remember  your  conventions.'  At  the  same  time  he  held 
out  his  hand  to  him.  Crassus  would  have  sent  for  a  horse  ;  but  Surena 
told  him  there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  and  that  the  king  made  him  a 
present  of  that. 

A  horse  was  immediately  presented  to  him,  which  had  a  golden  bit ; 
and  the  king's  officers  taking  him  round  the  middle  set  him  upon  it,  sur- 
rounded him,  and  began  to  strike  the  horse  to  make  him  go  forwards 
fast»r.  Octavius  was  the  first,  who,  offended  at  such  behaviour,  took 
the  hoise  by  the  bridle.  Petronius  seconded  him,  and  afterwards  all  the 
rest  of  his  attendants,  who  came  round  him,  and  endeavoured  to  stop  the 
horse,  and  to  make  those  retire  by  force  who  pressed  close  on  Crassus. 
At  first  they  pushed  against  each  other  with  great  tumult  and  disorder, 
and  afterwards  came  to  blows.  Octavius,  drawing  his  sword,  killed  a 
*  Amongst  the  Romans  the  consul  always  marched  on  foot,  at  the  head 
«f  the  infantry. 
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groom  of  one  of  those  barbarians.  At  the  same  time  another  of  them 
gave  Octavius  a  great  stroke  with  his  sword  behind,  which  laid  him  dead 
upon  the  spot.  Pi-lronius,  whe  had  no  shield,  received  a  stroke  upon  his 
cuira-^s,  and  leaped  from  liis  horse  without  being  wounded.  Crassus  at 
the  same  moment  was  killed  by  a  Parthian.  Of  those  who  were  present, 
some  were  killed  fighting  around  Crassus,  and  others  had  retired  in  good 
time  to  the  hill. 

The  Parthians  soon  followed  them  thither,  and  told  them,  that  Crassus 
had  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  his  treachery  ;  but  as  for  them,  that 
Surena  let  them  know  they  had  only  to  come  down  witii  confidence,  and 
gave  them  his  word  that  tiiey  should  suffer  no  ill-treatment.  Upon  this 
promise,  some  went  down  and  put  tiiemselves  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my ;  others  took  the  advantage  of  the  night,  and  dispersed  on  all  sides. 
But  of  the  latter  very  few  escaped  ;  all  the  rest  were  pursued  the  next 
day  by  the  Arabians,  who  came  up  with  them,  and  put  them  to  tne  sword. 
The  loss  of  this  battle  was  the  most  terrible  blow  the  Romans  had  re- 
ceived since  the  battle  of  Cannae.  Tiiey  had  twenty  thousand  men  killed 
in  it,  and  ten  thousand  taken  prisoners.  The  rest  made  their  escape  by 
different  ways  into  Armenia,  Cilicia,  and  Syria  ;  and  out  of  these  ruins 
another  array  was  afterwards  formed  in  Syria,  of  wliich  Cassius  took 
upon  him  the  command,  and  with  it  prevented  that  country  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 

This  defeat  must,  in  one  sense,  have  been  more  affecting  to  them  than 
that  of  the  battle  of  Canute,  because  they  had  less  reason  to  expect  it. 
When  Hannibal  was  victorious  at  Cannae,  Rome  was  in  a  slate  of  humi- 
liation. She  had  already  lost  many  battles,  and  had  no  tiiought  but  of 
'lefending  herself,  and  repulsing  the  enemy  from  her  territory.  At  this 
time  Rome  was  trium()hant,  respected  and  dreaded  by  all  nations  ;  she 
was  mistress  of  the  most  potent  kingdoms  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  ; 
lately  victorious  over  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  she  ever  had  ; 
yet  in  the  most  exalted  height  of  her  greatness,  she  saw  her  glory  sud- 
denly fall  to  the  ground,  in  an  attack  u|)on  a  people,  formed  out  of  the 
assemblage  of  tlie  eastern  nations,  whose  valour  she  despised,  and  whom 
she  reckoned  already  amongst  her  conquests.  So  complete  a  victory 
showed  those  haughty  conquerors  of  the  world  a  rival  in  a  remote  people, 
capable  of  making  head  against,  and  disputing  the  empire  of  the  universe 
with  them;  and  not  only  of  settins:  bounds  to  their  ambitious  projects, 
hut  of  making  them  tremble  for  their  own  safety.  It  showed  that  the 
Romans  might  be  overthrown  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  fighting  with  all 
their  forces  ;  that  that  power,  which  till  then,  like  the  inundation  of  a 
mighty  sea,  had  overflowed  all  the  countries  in  its  way,  might  at  length 
receive  bounds,  and  be  restrained  for  the  future  within  them. 

The  check  received  by  Crassus  from  the  Parthians  was  a  blot  to  the 
Roman  name,  which  the  victories  gained  over  them  some  time  after  by 
Ventidius  were  not  capable  of  effacing.  The  standards  of  the  vanquished 
legions  were  always  shown  by  them  as  sights.  The  prisoners  taken  in 
that  fatal  day  were  kept  there  in  captivity,  and  the  Romans,  citizens  or 
allies,  contracted  ignominious  marriages  to  the  shame  of  Rome,  as  Horace 
emphatically  describes  it,  and  grew  old  in  tranquility,  upon  the  lands, 
and  under  the  standards,  of  barbarians.  It  was  not  till  thirty  years  after 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  that  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  without  being 
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oompelled  to  it  by  arms,  consented  to  restore  their  standard  and  prisoners 
to  the  Romans-,  which  was  looked  upon  by  Augustus  and  tlie  whole  em- 
pire as  a  most  glorious  triumph  ;  so  much  were  the  Romans  humbled  by 
the  remembrance  of  that  defeat,  and  so  much  did  they  believe  it  inoum- 
bent  «n  them  to  efface  it,  if  possible,  to  the  least  trace.  For  themselves, 
they  never  could  forget  it.  Csesar  was  upon  the  point  of  setting  out 
against  the  Parthians,  to  avenge  the  afficmt  which  Rome  had  received 
from  them,  when  he  was  killed,  Antony  formed  the  same  design,  which 
turned  to  his  disgrace.  The  Romans,  from  that  time,  always  regarded 
the  war  with  the  Parthians  as  the  most  important  of  their  wars.  It  was 
the  object  of  the  application  of  the  most  warlike  emperors,  Trajan, 
Septimius  Severus,  &c.  The  surname  of  Parthicus  was  tlie  title  of  which 
they  were  fondest,  and  which  ranst  sensibly  flattered  their  ambition.  If 
the  Romans  sometimes  passed  the  Euphrates  to  extend  their  conquests 
beyond  it,  the  Parthians  in  their  turn  did  the  same,  to  carry  their  arms 
and  devastations  into  Syria,  and  even  into  Palestine.  In  a  word,  the 
Romans  could  never  subject  the  Parthians  to  their  yoke  ;  and  that  nation 
was  like  a  wall  of  brass,  which  with  impregnable  force  resisted  the  most 
violent  attacks  of  their  power. 

When  the  battle  of  Carrffi  was  fought,  Orodes  was  in  Armenia,  where 
he  had  lately  concluded  a  peace  with  Artabasus.  The  latter,  upon  the 
retui'n  of  the  expresses  he  had  sent  to  Crassus,  perceiving  by  the  false 
measures  he  had  taken,  that  the  Romans  were  infallibly  lost,  entered 
into  an  accommodation  with  Orodes  ;  and  by  giving  one  of  his  daughters 
to  Pacorus,  son  of  the  Parthian  kini'-,  he  cemented  by  that  alliance  the 
treaty  he  had  lately  made.  Whilst  they  were  celebrating  the  nupiuals, 
the  head  and  hand  of  Crassus  where  brought  to  them,  which  Surena  had 
caused  to  be  cut  off,  and  sent  to  ihe  king  as  a  proof  of  his  victory.  Their 
joy  was  exceedingly  augmented  by  that  sight ;  and  it  is  said  tliat  orders 
were  given  to  pour  molten  gold  into  the  mouth  of  that  head,  in  mockei*y 
of  the  insatiable  thirst  which  Crassus  always  had  for  that  metal. 

Surena  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  victory.  His  master, 
jealous  of  l.is  glory,  and  of  the  credit  it  gave  him,  caused  him  to  be  put 
to  death  soon  after.  There  are  princes,  near  whom  too  shining  qualities 
are  dangerous;  who  take  umbrage  at  the  virtues  they  are  forced  to  ad- 
mire, and  cannot  bear  to  be  served  by  superior  talents,  capable  of  eclips- 
ing their  own.  Orodes  was  of  this  character.  Me  perceived,  as  Tacitus 
observes  of  Tiberius,  that  with  all  his  power  he  could  not  sufficiently 
repay  the  service  his  general  had  lately  done  him.  Now  where  a  benefit 
is  above  all  return,  ingratitude  and  hatred  take  the  place  of  acknow- 
ledgement and  affection. 

Surena  was  a  general  of  extraordinary  merit.  At  thirty  years  of  age 
he  possessed  consummate  ability,  and  surpassed  all  the  men  of  his  time 
in  valour.  He  was,  besides  that,  perfectly  well  made,  and  of  the  most 
advantageous  stature.  For  riches,  credit,  and  authority."  he  had  also 
more  than  any  man  ;  and  was,  undoubtedly,  the  greatest  subject  the  king 
of  Parthia  had.  His  birth  gave  him  the  privilege  of  putting  the  crown 
upon  the  king's  head  at  his  coronation,  and  tliat  right  had  a[)pertained 
to  hi?  family  from  the  establishment  of  the  empire.  When  he  travelled, 
he  had  always  a  thousand  camels  to  carry  his  baggage,  two  hundred 
chariots  for  his  wives  and  concubines,  and,   for  his  guard,  a  thousand 
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horflecompletely  armed,  besides  a  great  number  of  light-armed  troops  and 
domestics,  which  in  all  did  not  amount  to  less  than  ten  thousand  men.  The 
Parthians  expecting,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army,  to  find  Syria 
without  defence,  marched  to  conquer  it.  But  Cassias,  who  had  formed 
an  army  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  other,  received  them  with  so  much  vigour 
that  they  were  obliged  to  repass  the  Euphrates  shamefully,  witliout  ef- 
fecting any  thing. 

[A.  M.  3953.  Ant.  J.  C.  51.]— The  next  year  to  the  consuls,  M.  Cal- 
purnius  Bibulus  and  INI.  Tullius  Cicero,  were  assigned  the  provinces  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia.  Cicero  repaired  immediately  to  tlie  latter,  which  had 
been  allotted  him  ;  but  Bibulus  amusing  himself  at  Rome,  Cassins  con- 
tinued to  command  in  Syria.  And  that  was  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Romans  ;  for  the  affairs  of  that  country  required  a  man  of  a  quite  differ- 
ent capacity  from  Bibulus.  Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes  king  of  the  Parthians, 
had  passed  the  Euphrates,  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army,  and  had  entered  Syria.  He  was  too  young  to  com- 
mand alone,  and  was  therefore  accompanied  by  Orsaces,  an  old  general, 
who  regulated  every  thing.  He  marched  directly  to  Antioch,  which  he 
besieged.  Cassius  had  shut  himself  up  in  that  place  with  all  his  troops. 
Cicero,  who  had  received  advice  of  his  condition  in  his  province,  by  the 
means  of  Anliochus,  king  of  Comagena,  assembled  all  his  forces,  and 
marched  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  his  province,  which  bordered  upon 
Armenia,  to  oppose  an  invasion  on  that  side,  should  the  Armenians  at- 
tempt it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  at  hand  to  support  Cassius  in  case  of 
need.  He  sent  another  body  of  troops  towards  to  the  mountain  Amanus, 
with  the  same  view.  That  detachment  fell  in  with  a  large  body  of  the 
Parthian  cavalry,  which  had  entered  Cilicia,  and  entirely  defeated  it,  so 
that  not  a  single  man  escaped. 

The  news  of  this  success  and  that  of  Cicero's  approach  to  Antioch, 
extremely  encouraged  Cassius  and  his  troops  to  make  a  good  defence, 
and  so  much  abated  the  ardour  of  the  Parthians,  that,  despairing  to  carry 
the  place,  they  raised  the  siege,  and  went  to  form  that  of  Antigonia,  which 
was  not  far  from  thence.  But  they  were  so  little  skilled  in  attacking 
towns,  that  they  miscarried  again  before  this,  and  were  compelled  to 
retire.  We  are  not  to  be  surprised  at  this,  as  the  Parthians  made  their 
principal  force  consist  in  cavalry,  and  applied  themselves  most  to  engage- 
ments in  the  field,  whicli  suited  their  genius  best.  Cassius,  who  was 
apprised  of  the  route  they  would  take,  laid  an  ambuscade  for  them,  which 
they  did  not  fail  to  fall  into.  He  defeated  tliem  entirely,  and  killed  a 
great  number  of  them,  amongst  whom  was  fheir  general  Orsaces.  The 
remains  of  their  army  repassed  the  Euphrates. 

When  Cicero  saw  the  Parthians  removed,  and  Antioch  out  of  danger, 
he  turned  his  arms  against  the  inhabitants  of  mount  Amanus,  who,  being 
situated  between  Syria  and  Cilicia,  were  independent  of,  and  at  war 
with,  both  those  provinces.  They  made  continual  incursions  into  them, 
and  gave  them  great  trouble.  Cicero  entirely  subjected  those  moun- 
taineers, and  took  and  demolished  all  their  castles  and  forts.  He  after- 
wards marched  against  another  barbarous  nation,  a  kind  of  savages,  who 
called  themselves  free  Cilicians,  and  pretended  to  have  never  been  sub- 
jected to  \h-  empire  of  any  of  the  kings  who  had  been  masters  of  the 
countries  round  about.     He  took  all  their  cities,  and  made  such  dispo- 
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sitions  in  the  country  as  very  much  pleased  all  their  neig^hbours,  whom 
they  used  perpetually  to  harass. 

It  is  Cicero  liimself  wlio  acquaints  us  with  tliesw  circumstances  in 
several  of  his  letters.  There  are  two  among  the  rest,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  perfect  models  of  the  manner  in  which  a  general  or  com- 
mander ought  to  give  a  prince,  or  his  ministry,  an  account  of  a  military 
expedition  ;  with  such  simplicity,  perspicuity,  and  precision,  in  which 
the  proper  cliaracter  of  writings  and  relations  of  tliis  kind  consists,  are 
they  expressed.  Tiie  first  is  addressed  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome, 
and  to  the  principal  magistrates  ;  it  is  the  second  of  his  fifteenth  book 
of  his  familiar  epistles  ;  tiie  otiier  is  written  particularly  to  Cato.  This 
last  is  a  master-piece,  wherein  Cicero,  who  passionately  desired  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  for  his  military  expeditions,  employs  all  the  art  and 
address  of  eloquence  to  engage  that  grave  senator  in  his  favour.  Plu- 
tarch tells  us,*  that  after  his  return  to  Rome,  the  senate  offered  him  a 
triumph,  and  that,  he  refused  it  upon  account  of  the  civil  war  then  ready 
to  break  out  between  Caesar  and  Poniey  ;  not  believing  that  it  became 
him  to  celebrate  a  solemnity  which  breathed  nothing  but  joy,  at  a  time 
when  the  state  was  upon  the  point  of  falling  into  the  greatest  calamities. 
His  refusal  to  triumph  in  the  midst  of  tlie  apprehensions  and  disorders  of 
a  bloody  civil  war,  evinces  in  Cicero  a  great  love  for  the  public  good 
and  liis  country,  and  does  him  much  more  honour  than  a  triumph  itself 
could  have  done. 

During  the  civil  war  between  Pompey  and  Csesar,  and  those  tliat  fol- 
lowed, the  Parthians  declaring  sometimes  for  one,  and  sometimes  for  the 
other  parly,  made  several  irruptions  into  Syria  and  Palestine.  But  those 
are  events  which  particularly  relate  to  the  Roman  or  Jewish  histories, 
and  tlierefore  do  not  enter  into  my  plan. 

I  shall  conclude  this  abridgment  of  that  of  the  Paithians,  with  the 
deatlis  of  Pacorus  and  Orodes  liis  father.  Ventidius,  who  commanded 
the  Roman  armies,  under  the  authority  of  Antony  the  triumvir,  did  not  a 
little  contribute  to  tlie  re-establishing  the  honour  of  the  nation.  He  was 
a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  from  the  lowest  condition  in  life,  had  raised 
himself  by  his  merit  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  republic.  In  the  war 
against  the  allies  of  Rome,  who  attempted  to  extort  tlie  freedom  of  the 
city  by  force,  he  was  taken  when  an  infant,  with  his  mother,  in  Asculum, 
the  capital  of  the  Picenians,  by  Strabo,  the  father  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
and  led  in  triumph  before  that  general.  Supported  by  the  influence  of 
C.  Caesar,  under  wliom  he  had  served  in  Gaul,  and  who  had  raised  him 
through  all  the  degrees  of  the  service,  he  became  praetor  and  consul.  He 
was  the  only  person  till  tlie  time  of  Trajan  that  triumphed  for  his  ex- 
ploits against  the  Parthians,  and  tiie  only  one  who  obtained  that  honour, 
after  having  been  led  in  a  triumph  himself. 

I  have  said  that  Ventidius  contributed  very  much  to  make  the  Romans 
amends  for  the  affront  they  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Carrae.  He  had 
begun  to  revenge  the  defeat  of  Crassus  and  his  army,  by  two  successive 
victories  gained  over  tliose  terrible  enemies.  A  third,  still  greater  than 
the  former,  completed  tiie  work,  and  was  obtained  in  this  manner.  That 
general,    appielieuding    liie    Parthians,    whose   preparations    were    far 
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advanced,  would  get  the  start  of  him,  and  pass  the  Enphrates  before  he 
had  time  to  draw  all  his  troops  togfether  out  of  tlieir  difTerent  quarters, 
had  recourse  to  this  stratagem.  There  was  a  petty  eastern  prince  in  his 
camp,  under  the  name  of  an  ally,  whom  he  knew  to  be  entirely  in  the 
interest  of  the  Parthiaus,  and  that  he  held  secret  intelligence  with  them, 
and  gave  them  advice  of  all  the  designs  of  the  Romans  which  he  could 
discover.  He  resolved  to  make  this  man's  treachery  the  means  of  draw- 
ing the  Paitiiians  into  a  snare  he  had  laid  for  them. 

With  that  view  he  contracted  a  more  than  ordinary  intimacy  with  this 
traitor.  He  conversed  frequently  with  him  upon  the  operations  of  the 
campaign.  Affecting  at  length  to  open  himself  to  him  with  great  confi- 
dence, he  observed  that  he  was  much  afraid,  from  advices  he  had  re- 
ceived, that  the  Parthians  designed  to  pass  the  Euphrates  not  at  Zeugma, 
as  usual,  but  a  great  way  lower.  For,  said  he,  if  they  pass  at  Zeugma, 
the  country  on  this  side  is  so  mountainous,  that  the  cavalry  in  which  the 
whole  force  of  their  army  consists,  can  do  us  no  great  hurt.  But  if  they 
pass  below,  there  are  nothing  but  plains,  where  they  will  have  all  man- 
ner of  advantages  against  us,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  make 
head  against  them.  As  soon  as  he  had  imparted  this  secret  to  him,  the 
spy  did  not  fail,  as  Ventidius  had  rightly  foreseen,  to  communicate  it  to 
the  Parthians,  with  whom  it  had  all  the  effect  he  could  desire.  Pacorus, 
instead  of  going  to  Zeugma,  immediately  took  the  other  route,  lost  abun- 
dance of  lime  in  consequence  of  the  great  compass  he  was  obliged  to 
take,  and  in  the  preparations  necessary  for  passing  the  river  there. 
Ventidius  got  forty  days  by  this  means,  which  he  employed  in  making 
Silon  join  him  from  Judaea,  with  the  legions  which  were  quartered  on 
the  other  side  of  mount  Taurus,  and  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  give 
the  Parthians  a  good  reception  when  they  entered  Syria. 

As  they  saw  that  they  had  not  been  attacked  either  in  passing  the  river, 
or  afterwards,  they  attril)uted  that  inactivity  to  terror  and  cowardice, 
and  marched  directly  to  charge  the  enemy  in  their  camp,  though  situated 
very  advantageously  upon  an  eminenee,  not  doubting  but  they  should 
soon  make  themselves  masters  of  it,  nnd  that  without  much  resistance. 
They  were  mistaken.  The  Romans  quitted  their  camp,  fell  on  them 
with  impetuosity,  and  pushed  them  with  the  utmost  vigour  upon  the 
declivity  ;  and  as  they  had  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  and  their  light- 
armed  troops  from  the  top  of  the  hill  poured  showers  of  darts  upon  the 
Parthians,  they  soon  put  Ihcm  into  disorder,  notwithstanding  tlie  vigorous 
resistance  tiiey  made  at  first.  The  slaughter  was  very  great.  Pacorns 
was  killed  in  tiie  battle,  and  his  death  was  followed  immediately  with  the 
flight  of  his  wiiole  army.  The  vanquished  made  haste  to  regain  tlie 
bridge,  in  order  to  return  inio  their  own  country  ;  but  the  Romans  pre- 
vented them,  and  cut  the  greatest  part  of  them  in  pieces.  Some  few 
escaping  by  fliglit,  retired  to  Antiochus  king  of  Comngena.  History 
observes,  that  this  celebrated  battle,  which  so  well  revenged  tlie  defeat 
of  Crassus,  was  fought  exactly  on  the  same  day  with  the  battle  of  Carrie 
fourteen  years  before. 

Orodes  was  so  struck  with  the  loss  of  this  battle,  and  the  death  of  his 
son,  that  he  was  almost  out  of  his  senses.  For  several  days  he  neither 
opened  his  month,  nor  took  any  nourishment.  When  the  excess  of  his 
grief  was  a  little  abated,  and  would  pirinit  him  to  speak,  nothing  was 
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heard  from  l»iin  but  the  name  of  Pacorus.  Ho  iniagineil  that  he  Kawhlra, 
and  called  to  him  ;  he  seemed  to  discourse  with  him  as  if  he  were  living, 
to  speak  to  him,  and  hear  him  speak.  At  other  times  he  re.Tieinbered 
that  he  was  dead,  and  shed  a  torrrenl  of  tears. 

Never  was  grief  more  just.  This  was  the  most  fatal  blow  for  the 
Parthian  monarchy  it  had  ever  received  ;  nor  was  the  loss  of  the  prince 
less  than  that  of  tiie  army  itself.  For  he  was  the  most  excellent  charac- 
ter the  house  of  the  Arsacidae  iiad  ever  produced,  for  justice,  clemency, 
valour,  and  all  the  qualities  which  constitute  the  truly  great  prince.  He 
had  made  himself  so  much  beloved  in  Syria,  during  the  little  time  he 
resided  there,  that  never  did  the  people  express  more  affection  for  any 
of  their  native  sovereigns,  than  for  the  person  of  this  foreign  prince. 

When  Orodes  liad  a  little  recovered  the  dejection  into  which  the  death 
of  his  dear  son  Pacorus  had  thrown  him,  he  found  himself  extremely 
embarrassed  about  the  choice  of  his  successor  out  of  his  other  children. 
He  had  thirty  by  different  women,  each  of  whom  solicited  him  in  favour 
of  her  own,  and  made  use  of  all  the  ascendancy  she  had  over  a  mind 
impaired  by  age  and  affliction.  At  last  he  determined,  however,  to  follow 
the  or<ler  of  birth,  and  nominated  Phraates,  the  eldest,  and  also  most 
•vicious  of  them  all. — [A.  M.  31)67.  Ant.  J.  C.  37.] — He  had  scarce  taken 
possession  of  the  throne,  when  he  caused  all  his  brothers  whom  his  father 
had  by  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  Eusebes,  king  of  Syria,  to  be  mur- 
dered, and  that  only  because  their  mother  was  of  a  better  family  than 
his,  and  they  had  more  merit  than  himself.  The  father,  who  was  slill 
alive,  not  being  able  to  avoid  professing  extreme  displeasure  upon  that 
occasion,  that  unnatural  son  ordered  him  also  to  be  put  to  death.  He 
treatetl  the  rest  of  liis  brotliers  in  the  same  manner ;  and  did  not  spare 
his  own  son,  from  the  apprehension  that  the  people  would  set  him  upon 
tile  throne  in  his  stead.  It  was  this  prince,  so  cruel  towards  all  his  own 
family,  that  treated  Hyrcauus,  king^  of  the  Jews,  with  peculiar  favour 
and  clemency. 

ARTICLE  III. 

ABRIDGMENT    OF    THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    KINGS    OF    CAPPADOCIA. 

I  have  spoken  in  several  parts  of  this  history  of  the  kings  of  Cappa- 
docia,  according  as  1  had  occasion,  but  without  mentioning  either  their 
beginning  or  succ  ssion.  I  sliall  here  unite  in  one  point  of  view  all  that 
relates  to  that  kingdom. 

Cappadocia  is  a  j;riat  country  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Persians,  under 
whose  dominion  it  was  at  tirst,  had  divided  into  two  parts,  and  established 
two  satra})ies  or  governments  in  it.  The  Macedonians,  into  whose 
possession  il  fell,  suffered  those  two  governments  to  be  changed  into 
kingdoms.  The  one  ixtended  towards  mount  Taurus,  and  was  properly 
called  Cappadocia,  or  Cappadocia  Major;  the  other  towards  Pontus, 
and  was  called  Cappadocia  Pontisa,  or  Cappadocia  Minor:  they  were  at 
length  united  into  one  kingdom. 

Strabo  says,  that  Ariarathes  was  the  first  king  of  Cappadocia,  but 
does  not  mention  at  what  time  he  began  to  reign.  It  is  probable,  that 
it  was  about  the  time  that  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  began 
to  reign  in  Macedrnia,  and  Ochus  in  Persia. — [A.  M.  3641.  Ant.  J.  C. 
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360.]  Upt)n  this  supposition  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  continued  throe 
hundred  threescore  and  sixteen  years,  before  it  was  reduced  into  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  empire  under  Tiberius. 

It  was  governed  at  first  by  a  long  succession  of  kings  named  Ariara- 
thes  ;  then  by  kings  called  Ariobarzanes,  who  did  not  exceed  the  third 
generation  ;  and  at  length  by  the  last,  Archelaus.  According  to  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  there  had  been  many  kings  of  Cappadocia  before  Ariara- 
tlies  ;  but  as  their  history  is  almost  entirely  unknown,  I  stiall  make  no 
mention  of  it  in  this  place. 

[A.  M.  3644.  Ant.  J.  C.  3fiO.]— Ariarathes  I.— He  reigned  jointly  witii 
his  brother  Holopliernes,  for  whom  he  had  a  particular  affection.  Hav- 
ing joined  the  Persians  in  the  expedition  against  Egypt,  he  acquired 
great  glory,  and  returned  home  laden  with  honours  by  king  Ochus. 

[A.  |I.  366S.  Ant.  J.  C.  336.]— Ariarathes  II  son  of  the  former,  had 
lived  at  peace  in  his  dominions,  during  the  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
who,  out  of  impatience  to  come  to  blows  with  Darius,  was  unwilling  to 
be  delayed  by  the  conquest  of  Cappadocia,  and  had  contented  himself 
•with  some  instances  of  submission. 

After  that  prince's  death,  Cappadocia,  in  the  partition  made  of  ilie 
provinces  of  his  empire  by  his  generals,  fell  to  Eumenes.  Ferdiccas, 
to  put  him  into  possessioii  of  it,  conducted  him  thither  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army.  Ariarathes  on  his  side  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence. 
He  had  thirty  thousand  foot  and  a  numerous  cavalry.  They  came  to  a 
battle.  Ariarathes  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Perdiccas  caused 
him,  with  his  principal  officers,  to  be  crucified,  and  put  Eumenes  into 
possession  of  his  dominions. 

Ariarathes  III. — After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  escaped  into  Arme- 
nia.— [A.  RI.  3689.  Ant.  J.  C.  315.] — As  soon  as  he  was  apprised  of  the 
death  of  Perdiccas  and  Eumenes,  and  the  employment  wWch  other  wars 
gave  Antioclius  and  Seleucus,  he  entered  Cappadocia  with  troops  lent 
him  by  Ardoates  king  of  Armenia.  He  defeated  Amyntas,  general  of  the 
Macedonians,  drove  him  out  of  the  country,  and  re-ascended  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors. 

[A.  M.  37:^0.  Ant.  J.  C.  'iS4-.] — Ariamnes,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded 
him.  He  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Antioclius  Theos,  king  of  Syria, 
and  married  his  eldest  son  to  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  the  same  Anti- 
ochus.  He  had  so  great  an  affection  for  this  son,  that  he  made  him  his 
colleague  in  the  kingdom. 

Ariarathes  IV.  having  reigned  alone  after  the  death  of  his  father,  left 
his  dominions,  when  he  died,  to  his  son  of  the  same  name  with  himself, 
who  was  at  that  time  very  young. 

[A.  M.  3914.  Ant.  J.  C.  1!)0.] — Ariarathes  V. — He  married  Antiochis, 
daughter  of  Antiochis  the  Great,  an  artful  princess,  who,  finding  herself 
barren,  had  re  course  to  imposture.  She  deceived  her  husband,  and  made 
him  believe  that  she  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  called  Ariarathes, 
and  the  other  Holopliernes.*  Her  barrenness  ceasing  some  time  after, 
she  had  two  daughters,  and  then  one  son,  who  was  named  Mithridates. 
She  confessed  the  fraud  to  her  husband,  and  sent  the  elder  of  the  suppo- 

»  He  is  so  called  by  Polybius,  and  Orophernes  by  Diodorus  Siculus. 
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sititious  cliildreii  to  be  brought  up  at  Rome,  with  a  small  train,  and  the 
other  into  Ionia.  The  legitimate  son  took  the  name  of  Aiiarathes,  and 
was  educated  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks. 

Ariarathes  V.  supplied  his  father-in-law,  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 
with  troops,  in  the  war  which  he  undertook  against  the  Romans.  Antio- 
chus having  been  defeated,  Ariarathes  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to 
ask  pardon  of  the  senate,  for  having  been  obliged  to  declare  against  the 
Romans  in  favour  of  his  father-in-law.  This  was  granted  him,  but  not 
till  after  he  had  been  condemned  to  pay,  by  way  of  expiation  of  his  fault, 
two  hundred  talents,  that  is  to  say,  two  hundred  thousand  crowns.  The 
senate  afterwards  abated  him  iialf  that  sum,  at  the  request  of  Eumenes, 
king  of  Pergamus,  who  had  lately  married  his  daughter. 

Ariarathes  afterwards  entered  into  an  alliance  with  his  son-in-law 
Eumenes,  againt  Pharnaces  king  of  Pontus.  The  Romans,  who  had 
rendered  themselves  arbiters  of  the  kings  of  the  East,  sent  ambassadors 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  between  those  three  princes  ;  but  Pharnaces  re- 
jected tJKiir  mediation.  However,  two  years  after,  he  was  obliged  to 
treat  with  Eunient  s  and  Ariarathes  upon  conditions  sufficiently  hard. 

The  latter  had  a  son  o{  his  own  name,  who  loved  him  in  the  most  ten- 
der manner,  which  occasioned  his  being  surnamed  Philopator  ;  for  whom 
he  had  no  less  atfection.  He  desired  to  give  him  proofs  of  it  by  resign- 
ing the  kingdom  to  him,  and  placing  him  upon  the  throne  during  his 
life.  The  son,  who  had  the  utmost  affection  and  respect  for  a  father 
whoso  well  deserved  both,  could  not  resolve  to  accept  an  offer  so  advan- 
tageous in  the  vulgar  opinion  of  men,  but  one  which  aimed  a  mortal 
wound  at  so  good  a  heart  as  his ;  and  represented  to  his  father,  that  he 
was  not  one  of  those  who  could  consent  to  reign  during  the  life  of  him  to 
whom  he  owed  his  being.  Such  examples  of  moderation,  generosity, 
disinterestedness,  and  sincere  affection  for  a  father,  are  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, and  the  more  to  be  admired,  as  in  the  times  of  which  we  are 
no%v  relating  the  iiistory,  inordinate  ambition  respected  nothing,  and 
boldly  violated  the  most  sacred  ties  of  nature  and  religion. 

[A.  M.  334-2.  Ant.  J.  C.  162.]— Ariarathes  VI.  surnamed  Philopator, 
reigned  after  his  father's  death,  and  was  an  excellent  prince.  As  soon 
as  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  renew  the 
alliance  his  father  had  contracted  with  the  Romans,  which  he  found  no 
difficulty  lo  obtain.  He  applied  himself  very  closely  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  from  whence  Cappadocia,  which  till  then  had  been  unknown 
to  the  Greeks,  became  the  residence  of  many  learned  men.  Demetrius, 
king  of  Syria,  had  a  sister,  whom  Ariarathes  refused  to  espouse,  lest 
that  alliance  should  give  offence  to  the  Romans.  The  refusal  extremely 
prejudiced  Demetrius  against  the  king  of  Cappadocia.  He  soon  found 
an  occasion  to  be  revenged,  by  supplying  Holophernes  with  troops,  who 
pretended  to  be  tlie  brother  of  Ariarathes,  expelled  him  from  the  throne, 
and  after  tliat  violence  reigned  tyrannically.  He  put  many  to  death, 
confiscated  the  estates  of  the  greatest  noblemen,  and  even  plundered  a 
temple  of  Jupiter,  which  had  been  reverenced  by  the  people  fr<im  time 
immemorial,  and  had  never  suffered  such  a  violation  before.  Apprehend- 
ing a  revolution  \i  liich  his  cruelty  gave  him  reason  to  expect,  he  depo- 
sited four  hundred  talents*  with  the  inhabitants  of  Prieae,  a  city  of 
•  Four  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
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Ionia.  Ariarathes  liad  taken  refuge  at  Rome,  to  implore  aid  of  the 
Romans,  The  usurper  sent  his  deputies  thither  also.  The  senate,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  motives  of  their  policy,  decreed  that  the  kingdom 
sliGuld  be  divided  between  the  two  brothers. 

[A.  j\I.  3S4o.  Ant.  J.  C.  159.] — Ariarathes  found  a  more  ready  and 
more  effectual  protector  in  tlie  person  of  Attalus  king  of  Pergamus,  who 
signalized  the  beg^inning  of  his  reign  by  re-establishing  this  unfortunate 
prince  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Ariarathes,  to  revenge  himself 
on  the  usurper,  wished  to  compel  the  inhabitants  of  Priene  to  deliver 
ii^to  his  hands  the  four  hundred  talents  Holophernes  had  left  with  them. 
Tliey  opposed  that  demand,  with  pleading  the  inviolable  faith  of  deposits 
which  would  not  admit  their  giving  up  that  sum  to  any  one  whomsoever, 
during  the  life  of  the  person  who  had  confided  it  to  their  keeping.  Aria- 
rathes had  no  regard  to  so  just  a  representation,  and  laid  waste  their 
lands  without  mercy  ;  notwithstanding  which,  so  considerable  a  loss  did 
not  induce  him  to  violate  the  fidelity  they  thought  themselres  obliged  to 
observe  in  regard  to  him,  who  had  confided  that  deposit  with  them. 

Holophernes  had  retired  to  Antioch,  where  he  joined  in  a  conspiracy 
with  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  against  Demetrius  his  benefactor,  whose 
place  he  had  conceived  hopes  of  supplying.  The  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered, and  Holophernes  imprisoned.  Demetrius  would  have  put  him 
to  death  directly,  if  he  had  not  judged  it  more  advisable  to  reserve  him, 
in  order  to  make  use  of  him  afterwards  in  the  pretensions  he  had  upoft 
Cappadocia,  and  the  design  he  had  formed  of  dethroning  and  destroying 
Ariarathes  ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  the  plot  contrived  against  him  by 
the  three  kings  of  Egypt,  Pergamus,  and  Cappadocia,  who  set  Alexander 
Bala  upon  the  throne  in  his  stead. 

[A.  M.  3875.  Ant.  J.  C.  129.]— Ariaratiies  aided  the  Romans  against 
Aristonicus,  who  had  possessed  himself  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamas, 
and  perished  in  that  war.  He  left  six  children,  whom  he  had  by 
Laodice.  The  Romans,  in  gratitude  for  the  father's  services,  added 
Lycaonia  and  Cilicia  to  their  dominions.  Laodice,  who  was  regent 
during  the  minority  of  those  six  princes,  api)rehending  the  loss  of  lu-r 
authority  when  they  should  be  of  age  to  reign,  poisoned  five  of  them  the 
same  year  their  father  died.  She  would  have  treated  the  sixth  in  the 
same  manner,  if  the  vigilance  of  relations  had  not  removed  him  from  the 
fury  of  that  unnatural  mother.  The  people  set  him  upon  the  throne, 
after  having  destroyed  that  cruel  murderess  of  her  children. 

[A.  M.  8913.  Ant.  J.  C.  92.]— Ariarathes  VII.— He  married  another 
Laodice,  sister  of  ]\Iithridates  Eupator,  and  had  two  soni  by  lier,  Aria- 
rathes VIII.  and  Ariarathes  IX.  His  brother-in-law  caused  him  to  he 
murdered  by  Gordius,  one  of  his  subjects.  Laodice  afterwards  married 
Nicomedes  king  of  Hithynia,  who  immediately  took  possession  of  Cap- 
padocia. Mithridates  sent  an  army  thither,  drove  out  the  garrisons  of 
Nicomedes,  and  restored  the  kingdom  to  his  nephew,  the  son  of  the  same 
Ariarulhes,  wliom  he  had  caused  to  be  assassinated. 

Ariarathes  VIII.  had  scarce  ascended  the  throne,  when  Mithridales 
pressed  him  to  recall  Ciordius  from  banisliment,  with  design  to  rid  him- 
self "if  the  son  by  the  same  assassin  who  had  killed  the  father.  That 
young  prince  shuddered  at  the  proposal,  and  raised  an  army  to  oppose 
the  violence  of  his  uocle.     Mithridates  being  unwilling  to  decide  his 
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measures  by  tlie  hazard  of  a  battle,  cliose  ratlier  to  draw  Arlarathes  to  a 
conference,  in  which  he  assassinated  hira,  with  a  dagger  concealed  for 
that  purpose,  in  the  view  of  the  two  armies.  He  set  his  son  of  only 
eight  years  of  age  in  his  place,  caused  him  to  be  called  Ariaratlies,  and 
gave  him  Ciordius  for  his  governor.  The  Cappadocians,  not  being  able 
to  bear  the  oppression  of  the  lieutenants  of  Milliridates,  rose  in  arms, 
called  in  Ariaratlies,  the  lale  king's  brother,  from  Asia,  and  placed  him 
upon  the  tlirone. 

Ariaratlies  IX. — Soon  after  his  return,  jNlithridatt-s  attacked,  overlhrew 
and  expelled  him  the  kiugdwin.  That  young  prince's  grief  brought  a 
disease  on  him,  of  wliich  he  died  soon  after.  Mithridates  liad  re-esta- 
blislied  his  son  upon  tlie  Ihrone. 

Micomedes  king  of  Bithyiiia.  ai)|)re]R'nding  lliat  Mithridaies,  being  in 
possession  of  Cajipadocia,  miglit  fall  upon  ids  dominions,  set  up  an 
infant  of  eiglit  years  of  age,  to  whom  he  also  gave  the  name  of  Arlara- 
thes, and  sent  deputies  to  the  Romans  to  demand  the  kingdom  of  his 
fatlier  in  liis  name.  Queen  Laodice,  his  wife,  went  expressly  to  Rome 
to  support  the  imposture,  and  to  testify  that  she  had  had  three  sons  by 
Ariarathes  VII.  of  whom  tiiis,  wliich  she  j)roduced,  was  the  last.  Mitli- 
ridates,  on  his  side,  ventured  to  have  assurances  made  by  Gordius,  that 
this  son,  whom  he  had  placed  upon  the  throne,  was  the  son  of  that 
Ariarathes  who  had  been  killed  in  the  war  against  Aristonicus.  What 
times  were  these  !  what  a  series  is  here  of  frauds  and  inipostures  !  The 
Roman  people  saw  through  them;  and  in  order  not  to  support  them  on 
either  side,  decreed  that  Mithridates  should  renounce  Cappadocia,  which 
for  the  future  sliould  enjoy  its  liberty,  and  govern  itself  as  it  thought 
proper.  But  the  Cappadocians  sent  to  Rome  to  declare  that  liberty  was 
insupportable  to  them,  and  to  demand  a  king.  We  may  justly  be  asto- 
nished at  the  tasie  of  a  piojde,  who  could  prefer  slavery  to  liberty.  But 
there  are  nations  to  which  the  monarchical  is  better  adapted  than  the 
rejiubiican  government ;  and  there  are  few  who  are  wise  enough  to  make 
a  moderate  use  of  perfect  and  entire  liberty.  The  Cappadocians  elected, 
or  rather  received  from  the  Romans,  Ariobarzanes  for  their  king,  whose 
family  was  extinct  at  the  third  generation. 

[A.  M.  3915.  Ant.  J.  C.  S9.] — Ariobarzanes  I. — This  new  prince  did 
not  enjoy  his  dignity  in  peace.  Mithraas  and  Bagoas,  generals  of  Ti- 
granes,  drove  him  out  of  Cappadocia,  and  established  there  Ariarathes, 
son  of  Mithridates.  The  Romans  caused  Ariobarzanes  to  be  reinstated. 
He  was  expelled  some  time  after  by  an  army  sent  by  Mithridates  into 
Cappadocia  in  favour  of  Ins  son.  Sylla,  having  obtained  great  advan- 
tages over  Mithridates,  compelled  him  to  abandon  Cappadocia.  Some 
time  after,  at  the  instigation  of  that  prince,  Tigranes  invaded  that  king- 
dom, and  carried  off  three  hundred  thousand  men,  to  whom  he  gave  lands 
in  Armenia,  and  placed  a  considerable  number  of  them  in  the  city  of 
Tigranocerta.  Ariobarzanes,  who  had  escaped  to  Rome  Jjefore  the 
invasion,  was  not  restored  till  Poiripey  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  with 
Mithridates. 

[A.  M.  3938.  Ant.  J.  C.  6G.] — Ariobarzanes  II. — Pompey  had  consi- 
derably enlarge^!  the  dominions  of  Ariobarzanes,  when  he  replaced  him 
on  the  throne  of  Cappadocia.  His  son  succeeded  to  all  that  great  inhe- 
ritance, but  did  not  keep  it  long.     He  was  killed  some  time  before  Cicero 
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was  to  coniiDand  in  Cilicia.     The  prince  who  reigned  at  that  time  was 
Ariobarzanes  HI.  grandson  of  Ariobarzanes  I. 

[A.  M.  3953.  Ant.  J.  C.  51.] — Ariobarzanes  III.— Cicero,  upon  quil- 
ting Rome,  had  received  orders  to  favour  and  protect  Ariobarzanes  with 
all  possible  care,  as  a  prince  whose  welfare  was  dear  to  the  striate  and 
people  ;  a  glorious  testimonial,  which  had  never  before  been  granted  to 
any  king.  Cicero  punctually  executed  the  order  of  the  senate.  When 
he  arrived  in  Cilicia,  Ariobarzanes  was  menaced  with  being  killed,  as  his 
father  had  been.  A  conspiracy  was  on  foot  against  him,  in  favour  of 
his  brother  Ariarathes.  The  latter  declared  to  Cicero,  that  he  had  no 
part  in  that  plot :  that  indeed  he  had  been  earnestly  solicited  to  accept 
the  kingdom,  but  that  he  had  always  been  infinitely  averse  to  such 
thoughts,  during  the  life  of  his  brother  ;  who  it  seems,  had  no  issue. 
Cicero  employed  the  authority  of  his  office,  and  all  the  influence  his  high 
reputation  gave  him,  to  dispel  the  storm  with  which  the  king  was  threat- 
ened. His  endeavours  were  successful;  he  saved  the  king's  life  and 
crown  by  his  resolution,  and  a  generous  disinterestedness,  which  ren- 
dered him  inaccessible  to  all  the  attempts  that  were  made  to  corrupt  his 
integrity,  and  to  seduce  him.  The  greatest  danger  came  from  the  liigh- 
priest  of  Comana.  There  were  two  principal  cities  of  that  name,  the 
one  in  Cappadocia,  and  the  other  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  They  were 
consecrated  to  Bellona,  and  observed  almost  the  same  ceremonies  in  the 
worship  of  that  goddess.  The  one  was  formed  upon  the  model  of  the 
other  ;  that  of  Pontus  upon  that  of  Cappadocia.  It  is  of  the  latter  we 
speak  in  this  place.  The  temple  of  that  goddess  was  endowed  with  great 
estates,  and  served  by  a  vast  number  of  persons,  under  the  authority  of  a 
jiontiff,  a  man  of  great  influence,  and  so  considerable,  that  the  king  alone 
was  his  superior  :  he  was  generally  of  the  blood  royal.  His  dignity  was 
for  life.  Strabo  says,  that  in  his  time  there  were  above  six  thousand 
persons  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  temple  of  Comana.  It  was 
that  whicli  made  the  high-priest  so  powerful ;  and  in  the  time  of  which 
we  speak,  might  have  occasioned  a  very  dangerous  war,  and  involved 
Ariobarzanes  in  great  difficulties,  had  he  thought  proper  to  defend  him- 
self by  force  of  arms,  as  it  was  believed  he  would  ;  for  he  had  troops, 
both  horse  and  foot,  ready  to  take  the  field,  with  great  funds  to  pay  and 
subsist  them.  But  Cicero,  by  his  prudence,  prevailed  upon  him  to  retire 
out  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  leave  Ariobarzanes  in  the  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  it. 

During  the  civil  war  between  Csesar  and  Pompey,  Ariobarzanes 
marched  with  some  troops  to  the  latter,  who  were  present  at  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia.  This,  no  doubt,  was  the  reason  that  Caesar  laid  Ariobar- 
zanes under  contribution.  It  is  certain  that  he  exacted  very  considerable 
sums  of  money  from  him  ;  for  that  prince  represented  to  him,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  pay  them,  if  Pliarnaces  continued  to 
plunder  Cappadocia.  Caesar  was  then  in  Egypt,  from  whence  he  set  out 
to  reduce  PharnJices  to  reason.  He  passed  through  Cappadocia,  and 
made  such  regulations  there,  as  imply  that  Ariobarzanes  and  his  brother 
kept  up  no  very  good  understanding  with  each  other,  and  entirely  sub- 
jected the  latter  to  the  authority  of  the  former.  After  Caesar  had 
conquered  Pharnaces,  he  gave  part  of  Cilicia  and  Armenia  to  Ario- 
barzanes. 
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This  mild  treatiiu-nt  gave  tht'  murderers  of  Ciesar  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  king  of  Cappadocia  would  not  favour  their  party.  He  did  not 
openly  declare  qgainst  them  ;  but  he  refused  to  enter  into  their  alliance. 
This  conduct  gave  them  a  just  distrust  of  hira,  so  that  Cassias  thouifht 
it  encumbent  upon  him  not  to  spare  him.  He  attacked  him,  and  having 
taken  him  prisoner,  put  him  to  death. 

Ariarathes  X. — By  the  death  of  Ariobarzanes  the  kingdom  of  Cap- 
padocia fell  to  his  brother  Ariarathes.  The  possession  of  it  was  disputed 
with  him  by  Sisinna,  the  eldest  son  of  Glaphyra,  wife  of  Archelaus, 
high-priest  of  Bellona,  at  Comana,  in  Cappadocia.  This  Archelaus  was 
the  grandson  of  Archelaus,  a  Cappadocian  by  nation,  and  general  of  an 
army  in  Greece  for  Mithridates  against  Sylla.  He  abandoned  the  party 
of  Mithridates  in  the  second  war,  as  we  shall  relate  in  the  twenty-third 
book,  and  joined  the  Romans.  He  left  one  son,  named  also  Archelaus, 
who  married  Benenice  queen  of  Egypt,  and  was  killed  six  months  after 
in  a  battle.  He  had  obtained  a  very  honourable  dignity  from  Pompey, 
which  was  the  high-priesthood  of  Comana  in  Cappadocia.  His  son 
Archelaus  possessed  it  after  him.  He  married  Glaphyra,  a  lady  of 
extraordinary  beauty,  and  had  two  sons  by  her,  Sisinna  and  Archelaus. 
[A.  INI.  3963.  Ant.  J.  C.  41,]— The  first  disputed  the  kingdom  of  Cappa- 
docia with  Ariaratiies  who  possessed  it.  Mark  Antony  was  the  judge 
of  this  difference  ;  and  determined  it  in  favour  of  Sisinna.  What  became 
of  him  is  not  known  ;  history  only  tells  us,  that  Ariarathes  re-ascended 
the  throne.— [A.  M.  3968.  Ant.  J.  C.  36.]— Five  or  six  years  after,  Mark 
Antony  expelled  him,  and  established  Archelaus,  the  second  son  of  Gla- 
phyra, in  his  stead. 

[A.  M.  3973.  Ant.  J.  C.  31.] — Archelaus  — That  prince  became  very 
powerful.  He  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Mark  Antony  by  joining  him 
with  good  troops  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  He  was  so  fortunate,  notwith- 
standing that  conduct,  as  to  escape  the  resentment  of  Augustus.  He  was 
suffered  to  keep  possession  of  Cappadocia,  and  was  almost  the  only  one 
treated  with  so  much  favour. 

[A.  M.  3984.  Ant.  J.  C.  20.]— He  assisted  Tiberius  to  re-establish 
Tigranes  in  Armenia,  and  obtained  of  Augustus,  Armenia  Minor,  and  a 
great  part  of  Cilicia.  Tiberius  rendered  him  great  services  with  Augus- 
tus, especially  when  his  subjects  brought  accusations  against  him  before 
that  prince.  He  pleaded  his  cause  himself,  and  was  the  occasion  of  his 
gaining  it.  Archelaus  fixed  his  residence  in  the  island  of  Eleusis  near 
the  coast  of  Cilicia,  and  having  married  Pythodoris,  the  widow  of  Pole- 
mon  king  of  Pontus,  he  considerably  augmented  his  power.  For  as  the 
sons  of  Polemon  were  infants  at  that  time,  he  had  undoubtedly  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  kingdom  jointly  with  their  mother, 

[^\.  M.  3988.  Ant.  J.  C,  16.] — His  reign  was  very  long  and  happy: 
but  his  latter  years  were  unfortunate,  and  his  misfortunes  were  the  con- 
sequence of  Tiberius's  revenge.  That  prince,  who  saw  with  pain,  that 
Caius  and  Lucius,  the  sons  of  Agrippa,  grandsons  of  Augustus,  and  his 
sons  by  adoption,  were  raised  by  degrees  above  him  ;  to  avoid  giving 
umbrage  to  the  two  young  Caesars,  and  to  spare  himself  the  mortification 
of  being  witness  to  their  aggrandizement,  demanded  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  retire  to  Rhodes,  under  pretext  that  he  had  need  of  repose 
for  the  re-establishment  of  his  health.     His  retreat  was  considered  as  a 
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real  banislunent,  anJ  people  began  to  neglect  him  as  a  person  hi  disgrace, 
and  did  not  believe  it  safe  to  appear  liis  friends.  During  his  stay  at 
Rhodes,  i<ing  Archelaus,  who  was  not  at  a  great  distance  from  thence, 
residing  generally  at  Eleusis,  paid  him  no  honours,  forgettin"?  the  great 
obligations  he  had  to  him.  It  was  not,  says  Tacitus,  out  of  pride  or 
haughtiness,  but  by  the  advice  of  Augustus's  principal  friends,  who 
believed  the  amity  of  Tiberius  dangerous  at  that  time. — [A.  M.  4O02. 
Ant.  J.  C.  2.] — On  the  contrary,  when  young  Caius  Caesar,  appointed 
governor  of  the  East,  was  sent  into  Armenia  by  y\ugustus,  to  apptase 
the  troubles  of  that  country,  Archelaus,  who  looked  upon  him  as  the 
future  successor  to  the  empire,  paid  him  all  kind  of  honours,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  zeal  witli  which  he  j)aid  his  court  to  iiim.  Poli- 
ticians arc  often  mistaken  in  their  conjectures,  for  wantof  a  clear  insight 
into  futurity.  It  would  have  been  more  consistent  with  prudence  and 
wisdom  in  y\rchelaus  to  have  observed  such  a  conduct  as  would  have 
been  agreeable  to  each  of  the  princes,  who  might  both  arrive  at  the 
empire.  Something  of  this  nature  is  observed  of  Pomponius  Atticus, 
who  during  all  the  divisions,  with  which  the  republic  was  torn  at  dififer- 
cnt  times,  always  knew  how  to  render  himself  agreeable  to  tlie  heads  of 
both  parties. 

Tiberius  never  forgot  the  injurious  preference  that  had  been  given  to 
his  rival,  which  was  the  more  offensive  to  him,  as  it  argued  an  ungrate- 
ful disposition  in  Archelaus. — [A.  M.  4020.  An.  Doni.  16.] — He  made 
him  highly  sensible  of  this  when  he  became  master.  Archelaus  was 
cited  to  Rome,  as  having  endeavoured  to  excite  troubles  in  the  province. 
Livia  wrote  to  him,  and  without  dissembling  the  emperor's  anger,  gave 
him  hopes  of  pardon,  provide  he  came  in  person  to  demand  it.  This  was 
a  snare  laid  for  drawing  him  out  of  his  kingdom.  The  king  of  Cappa- 
docia  either  did  not  perceive  it,  or  dared  not  to  act  as  if  he  did.  He  set 
out  for  Rome,  was  very  ill  received  by  Tiberius,  and  saw  himself  shortly 
after  proceeded  against  as  a  criminal.  Dion  assures  us,  that  Archelaus, 
depressed  with  age,  was  generally  believed  to  have  lost  his  reason  ;  but 
that  in  reality  he  was  perfectly  in  his  senses,  and  counterfeited  the  mad- 
man, because  he  saw  no  other  means  of  saving  liis  life.  Tlie  senate 
passed  no  sentence  against  iiim  ;  but  age,  the  gout,  and,  more  than  those, 
the  indignity  of  the  treatment  he  was  made  to  suffer,  soon  occasioned  his 
death.  He  reigned  two-and-fifty  years.  After  his  death,  Cappadocia 
was  reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

This  kingdom  was  very  powerful.  The  revenues  of  Cappadocia  were 
so  considerable  when  Archelaus  died,  that  Tiberius  thoutjht  himself  able, 
from  his  new  acquisition,  to  abate  the  lialf  of  a  tax  he  had  caused  to  be 
levied.  He  even  gave  that  province  some  relief,  and  would  not  exact 
from  it  all  the  duties  it  had  paid  the  last  king. 

The  kings  of  Cappadocia  generally  resided  at  Mazaca,  a  city  situate 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Argea,  and  which  was  governed  by  the  laws 
of  Charondas.*  This  city  was  built  upon  the  river  Melas,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  Euphrates.  A  king  of  Cappadocia,  whom  Strabo  calls  sim- 
ply Ariarathes,  without  mentioning  the  time  he  lived,  having  filled  up  the 
mouths  of  this  river,  it  overflowed  all  the  neighbouring  country  ;  after 

*  This  Charondas  was  a  celebrated  legislator  of  Graecia  Major,  of 
witom  mentitm  hat>  been  made. 
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which  he  caused  small  islands  to  be  made  in  it,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Cyclades  where  he  passed  part  of  his  life  in  puerile  diversions.  The 
river  broke  the  dams  of  its  mouths,  and  the  waters  returned  into  their 
channel.  The  Euphrates  having  received  them,  overflowed,  and  did 
incredible  damage  in  Cappadocia.  The  Galatians,  who  inhabited  Phry- 
gia,  suffered  also  great  losses  by  that  inundation,  for  which  they  insisted 
upon  being  made  amends.  They  demanded  three  hundred  talents  of  the 
king  of  Cappadocia,  and  made  the  Romans  their  Judges. 

Cappadocia  abounded  with  horses,  asses,  and  mules.  It  was  from 
thence  the  horses  were  brought  so  particularly  allotted  for  tiie  use  of 
the  emperors,  that  the  consuls  themselves  were  forbidden  to  have  any 
of  them.  It  furnished  also  a  great  number  of  slaves  and  false  witnesses. 
The  Cappadocians  were  reported  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  bearing 
of  torments  from  their  infancy,  and  to  put  one  another  to  the  rack  and 
other  methods  of  torture,  in  order  to  inure  themselves  against  the  pains 
their  false  witness  might  one  day  expose  them  to  suffer.  Tliis  people 
exceeded  the  Greek  nation  in  perjury,  though  the  latter  had  carried  that 
vice  to  a  great  height,  if  %ve  may  believe  Cicero,  who  ascribes  to  them 
the  having  made  this  maimer  of  speaking  comuion  amongst  them  :  '  Lend 
me  your  evidence,  and  I  svill  pay  you  with  mine.' 

Cappadocia,  generally  speaking,  was  far  from  being  a  country  of  great 
geniuses  and  learned  men.  It  has  produced,  however,  some  very  cele- 
brated authors.  Strabo  and  Pausanias  are  of  that  number.  It  was 
believed  especially,  that  the  Cappadocians  were  very  unfit  for  the  pro- 
fession of  orators  ;  and  it  became  a  proverb,  that  a  rhetorician  of  that 
country  was  as  hard  to  be  found  as  a  white  raven  or  a  flying  tortoise. 
S.  Basil  and  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  are  exceptions  to  that  rule. 
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This  twenty-second  Book  contains  the  conclusion  of  tlie  history  of 
Syracuse.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  includes  the 
long  reign  of  Iliero  II.  Tlio  second,  the  short  reign  of  his  grandson 
llieronymus,  the  troubles  of  Syracuse  occasioned  by  it,  with  the  siege 
and  taking  of  that  city  by  Marcellus.  The  third  is  a  concise  abridgment 
of  the  history  of  Syracuse  with  some  reflections  on  the  government 
and  character  of  the  Syracusans,  and  on  Archimedes. 

ARTICLE    I. 

SECT.  I.— niKRO  TFIE  SECOND,  APPOINTED  KING  BY  THE 
SYRACUSANS.— HE  MAKES  AN  ALLIANCE  WITH  THE 
ROMANS, 

[A.  M.  3700.  Ant.  J.  C.  304..]— Hicro  II.  was  descended  from  the 
fainily  of  Gelon,  who  had  formerly  reigned  in  Syracus.'.  As  his  mother 
>^as  a  slave,  his  father  Hieroclis,  according  to  the  barbarous  custom  of 
those  times,  caused  him  to  be  exposed  soon  after  his  birth  ;  believing 
that  the  infant  dishonoured  the  nobility  of  his  race.  If  Justin's  fabulous 
account  may  be  believed,  the  bees  nourished  him  several  days  with  their 
honey.  The  oracle  declaring,  that  so  singular  an  event  was  a  certain 
presage  of  his  future  greatness,  Ilierocles  caused  him  to  be  brought 
back  to  his  house,  and  took  all  possible  care  of  his  education.  The  child 
derived  from  this  education  all  the  benefit  that  could  be  expected.  He 
distinguished  himself  early  above  all  those  of  his  years,  by  his  address 
in  military  exercises,  and  his  courage  in  battle.  He  acquired  the  esteem 
of  Pyrrhus,  and  rtceived  several  re^wards  from  his  hands.  He  was  of  a 
beautiful  aspect,  tall  stature,  and  robust  complexion.  In  his  conversa- 
tion he  was  affable  and  polite,  in  business  just,  and  moderate  in  com- 
mand; so  that  he  wanted  nothing  but  the  title  of  king,  as  he  already 
possessed  all  the  qualities  tliat  adorn  that  rank. 

Discord  having  arisen  between  the  citizens  of  Syracuse  and  their 
troops,  the  latter,  who  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  raised  Artemidorous 
and  Hiero  to  the  supreme  command,  which  comprehended  all  authority 
civil  and  military.  The  latter  was  at  tliat  time  very  young,  but  displayed 
a  prudence  and  maturity  that  gave  promise  of  a  great  king.  Honoured 
with  this  command,  by  Ihc  help  of  some  friends  he  entered  the  city:   and 
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haying  found  moans  to  bring  over  the  adverse  party,  who  were  intent 
upon  nothing  but  raising  disorders,  he  behaved  with  so  mucli  mildness 
and  greatness  of  mind,  that  the  Syracusans,  though  highly  dissatisfied 
with  the  liberty  assumed  by  the  soldiers  of  choosing  their  officers,  were, 
however,  unanimous  in  conferring  upon  him  the  title  and  power  of  cap- 
tain-general. 

From  his  first  measures  it  was  easy  to  judge  that  the  new  magistrate 
aspired  at  something  more  than  that  office.  In  fact,  observing  that  the 
troops  no  sooner  quitted  the  city,  than  Syracuse  was  i  .volved  in  new 
troubles  by  seditious  spirits  and  lovers  of  innovation,  he  perceived  how 
important  it  was,  in  the  absence  of  himself  and  the  army,  to  liave  some- 
body upon  whom  he  might  rely  for  keeping  the  citizens  within  the 
bounds  of  their  duty.  Leptines  seemed  very  fit  for  that  purpose,  as 
being  a  man  of  integrity,  and  one  who  had  great  influence  with  the 
people.  Hiero  attached  him  to  himself  for  ever,  by  espousing  his  daugh- 
ter, and  by  the  same  alliance  secured  the  public  tranquillity,  during  the 
time  he  should  be  obliged  to  remove  from  Syracuse,  and  march  at  the 
head  of  the  armies. 

Another  much  bolder,  though  far  less  just,  stroke  of  policy,  establislied 
his  security  and  repose.  He  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  foreign 
soldiers,  turbulent,  malignant  men,  void  of  respect  for  their  commanders, 
and  of  affection  for  a  state  of  which  they,  made  no  part,  solely  actuated 
by  the  desire  of  lucre,  and  always  ready  for  a  revolt ;  who  having  been 
bold  enough  to  assume  a  right  in  tiie  election  of  magistrates,  which  did 
not  belong  to  them,  were  capable,  upon  the  least  discontent,  of  attempt- 
ing any  thing  against  himself.  He  easily  comprehended,  that  he  should 
never  have  the  mastery  over  them,  as  they  were  too  well  united  amongst 
themselves;  that,  if  he  undertook  to  punish  the  most  criminal,  their 
chastisement  would  not  fail  to  provoke  the  rest ;  and  that  the  only  means 
to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  they  occasioned,  was  utterly  to  extirminate 
this  factious  body  of  troops,  whose  licentiousness  and  rebellious  disposi- 
tion were  only  fit  to  corrupt  others,  and  incline  them  to  pernicious 
excesses.  Deceived  by  a  false  zeal  and  blind  love  for  the  public  good, 
and  sensibly  affected  also  with  the  prospect  of  the  dangers  to  which  he 
was  perpetually  exposed,  he  thought  it  encumbent  on  him,  for  the  safety 
of  his  country  and  security  of  his  person,  to  proceed  to  this  cruel  and 
sad  extremity,  verj-  contrary  to  his  natural  character,  but  which  seemed 
necessary  to  hira  in  the  present  conjuncture.  He  therefore  took  the 
field  under  the  pretext  of  marching  against  the  Mamertines.*  When  he 
came  within  view  of  the  enemy,  he  divided  his  army  into  two  parts  :  on 
the  one  side  he  posted  such  of  the  soldiers  as  were  Syracusans  ;  on  the 
other,  the  mercenaries.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  first,  as  if  he 
intended  an  attack  ;  and  left  the  others  exposed  to  the  Mamertines,  who 
cut  them  in  pieces,  after  which  he  returned  quietly  to  the  city  with  the 
Syracusan  troops. 

The  army  being  thus  purged  of  all  who  might  excite  disorders  and 
sedition,  he  raised  a  sufficient  number  of  new  troops,  and  afterwards 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  function  in   peace.     The  Mamertines,  elate 

*  They  were  originally  troops  from  Campania,  whom  Agathocles  had 
taken  into  his  pay,  and  who  afterwards  seized  Messina,  having  first  put 
tht  principal  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 
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with  their  success,  advancing;  into  the  country,  he  marched  against  thetil 
with  tiie  Syracusan  troops,  whom  hif  had  armed  and  disciplined  well, 
and  gave  them  battle  in  the  plain  of  Myloe.  A  great  part  of  the  enemies 
were  left  upon  the  field,  afni  their  generals  made  prisoners.  At  his  re- 
turn he  was  declared  king  by  all  the  citizens  of  Syracuse,  and  afterwards 
by  all  the  allies. — [A.  M.  3733.  Ant.  J.  C.  271.] — This  happened  seven 
years  after  his  being  raised  to  the  supreme  authority. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  justify  the  manner  in  which  he  attained  that 
eminence.  Whether  he  put  the  foreign  soldiers  in  motion  himself,  which 
seems  probable  enou<rh,  or  only  lent  himself  to  tlieir  zeal,  it  was  a  cri- 
minal infidelity  to  liis  country  and  the  public  authority,  to  which  his 
example  gave  a  mortal  wound.  It  is  true,  the  irregularity  of  his  entrance 
upon  office  was  somewhat  amended  by  the  consent  which  the  people  and 
allies  afterwards  gave  to  it.  But  can  we  suppose  that  in  such  a  conjunc- 
ture their  consent  was  perfectly  free?  As  to  his  being  elected  king, 
there  was  nothing  of  compulsion  in  that:  if  his  secret  ambition  had  any 
part  in  it,  that  fault  was  well  atoned  for  by  his  wise  and  disinterested 
conduct  through  the  long  duration  of  his  reign  and  life. 

The  loss  of  the  battle  we  have  spoken  of  entirely  disconcerted  thB 
affairs  of  the  Mamerlines.  Some  of  them  had  recourse  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, to  whom  they  surrendered  their  citadel  ;  others  resolved  to 
abandon  the  city  to  the  Romans,  and  sent  to  desire  their  aid.  fJence 
arose  the  first  Punic  war,  as  I  have  explained  more  at  large  elsewhere.* 

Appius  Claudius  the  consul  put  to  sea,  in  order  to  aid  the  Mamertines. 
Not  being  able  to  pass  the  stt  ait  of  Mesina,  of  wliich  the  Carthaginians 
had  possessed  themselves,  he  made  a  feint  of  abandoning  that  enterprise, 
and  of  returning  towards  Rome  with  all  the  troops  he  had  on  board  his 
fleet.  Upon  tliis  news  the  enemy,  who  blocked  up  Mesina  on  the  side 
next  the  sea,  having  relired,  as  if  there  had  been  nolhing  further  to  ap- 
prehend, Appius  tacked  about,  and  passed  the  strait  without  danger. 

The  Mamertines,  partly  tlirough  menaces  and  partly  through  surprise, 
having  driven  out  of  the  citadel  the  officer  who  commanded  in  it  for  the 
Carthaginians,  called  in  Apjiius,  and  opened  the  gates  of  their  city  to 
him.  The  Carthaginians  soon  after  formed  the  siege  of  it,  and  made  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Hiero,  who  joined  his  troops  to  theirs.  The  Ro- 
man consul  thought  fit  to  venture  a  battle,  and  attack  the  Syracusans 
first.  The  fight  was  warm.  Hiero  showed  all  possible  courage,  but 
could  not  resist  the  valour  of  the  Romans,  and  was  obliged  to  give  way, 
and  retire  to  Syracuse.  Claudius,  having  obtained  a  like  victory  over 
the  Carthaginians,  saw  himself  master  of  the  field,  advanced  to  the  walls 
of  Syracuse,  and  even  designed  to  have  besieged  it. 

When  the  news  of  Appius's  good  success  arrived  at  Rome,  it  occa- 
sioned great  joy.  In  order  to  make  the  most  of  it,  it  was  thought  proper 
to  use  new  efforts.  The  two  consuls  lately  elected,  Manius  Otacilius 
and  Manius  Valerius,  were  ordered  into  Sicily.  Upon  their  arrival, 
several  of  the  Carthaginian  and  Syracusan  cities  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion. 

Tlie  consternation  of  Sicily,  joined  to  the  number  and  force  of  the 
Roman  legions,  made  Hiero  conceive  what  was  likely  to  be  the  event  of 
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tliis  new  war.  That  prince  was  sensible,  that  he  might  rely  upon  a  more 
faithful  and  constant  amity  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  He  knew  that 
the  Cartliaginians  had  not  renounced  the  design  they  had  anciently 
formed,  of  possessinsj  themselves  of  all  Sicily  ;  and  if  they  made  tliem- 
selves  masters  of  Messina,  he  rightly  judged  his  power  would  be  very 
insecure  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  dangerous  and  formidable  enemies. 
He  saw  no  other  expedient  for  the  preservation  of  his  kingdom,  than  to 
leave  the  Carthaginians  engaged  with  the  Romans  ;  will  assured  that 
the  war  would  be  long  and  obstinate  between  these  two  republics,  whose 
strength  was  equal ;  and  that  as  long  as  they  sliould  be  contending,  he 
should  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  being  distressed  eitlier  by  tlie  one 
or  the  other.  He  therefore  sent  ambassadors  to  the  consuls  to  treat  of 
peace  and  alliance.  They  were  far  from  refusing  those  otfers.  They 
were  too  much  afraid  that  the  Carthaginians,  being  masters  at  sea,  might 
cut  oft"  all  passage  for  provisions  ;  which  fear  was  the  better  founded,  as 
the  troops  who  had  first  passed  the  strait  had  suffered  extremely  by 
famine.  An  alliance  with  Hiero  secured  the  legions  in  that  respect,  and 
was  immediately  concluded.  The  conditions  were,  that  the  king  should 
restore  to  the  Romans,  without  ransom,  all  the  prisoners  he  had  taken 
from  tliem,  and  pay  them  a  hundred  talents*  in  money. 

From  thenceforth  Hiero,  constantly  attached  to  the  Romans,  to  whom 
he  sent  supplies  ub.n  occasion  required,  reigned  peaceably  at  Syracuse, 
as  a  king  mIio  had  no  view  nor  ambition  but  the  esteem  and  love  of  his 
people.  No  prince  was  ever  more  successful  in  that  point,  nor  longer 
enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  wisdom  and  prudence.  For  more  than  fifty 
years  that  he  lived  after  being  elected  king,  whilst  all  things  were  in 
flames  around  him.  occasioned  by  the  cruel  wars  with  the  two  most  po- 
tent states  of  the  world  made  against  each  other,  he  was  so  prudent  and 
happy  as  to  be  no  more  than  a  spectator  of  them,  and  only  to  hear  the 
noise  of  those  arms  whicii  took  all  the  neighbouring  regions,  whilst 
himself  and  his  people  retained  a  profound  peace. 

The  Romans  perceived,  on  more  thai!  one  occasion  during  the  first 
Punic  war,  and  especially  at  the  siege  of  Agrigentum,  witli  which  it  was 
in  a  manner  opened,  the  importance  of  their  alliance  with  Hiero,  who 
abundantly  supplied  them  with  provisions,  at  times  when  the  Roman 
army  without  his  aid,  would  have  been  exposed  to  excessive  famine. 
The  interval  between  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second,  which  was  about  five-and-twenty  years,  was  a  lime 
of  peace  and  tranquillity  to  Hiero,  in  which  the  actions  of  that  prince 
are  little  spoken  of. 

Polybius  only  informs  us,  that  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  unhappy  war 
they  were  obliged  to  support  against  the  strangers  or  mercenaries, 
which  was  called  the  yVfrican  war,  finding  themselves  extremely  pressed, 
had  recourse  to  their  allies,  and  especially  to  king  Hiero,  who  granted 
them  all  they  asked  of  him.  That  prince  perceived,  that  to  support  him- 
self in  Sicily,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Cartliaginians  should  overcome 
in  this  war  ;  lest  the  strangers,  who  had  already  ohiained  many  advan- 
tages over  the  Carthaginians,  in  case  of  entire  success,  should  find  no 
further  obstacles  to  their  projects,  and  sh-uld  form  designs  of  hringin-j 
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their  victorious  arms  into  Sicily.  Perhaps  also,  as  he  was  an  excellent 
politician,  he  thought  it  encumbent  on  him  to  be  upon  his  guard  against 
the  too  great  power  of  the  Romans,  who  would  become  absolute  mas- 
ters, if  the  Carthaginians  should  be  entirely  ruined  in  the  war  against 
the  revolters. 

Hiero's  sole  application  during  this  long  interval  of  peace,  was  to 
make  his  subjects  happy,  and  to  redress  the  evils  which  the  unjust  go- 
vernment of  Agathocles,  who  preceded  him  some  years,  and  the  intestine 
divisions  which  ensued,  had  occasioned  :  an  employment  worthy  of  a 
king.  There  was  a  levity  and  inconstancy  in  the  character  of  the  Syra- 
cusans,  which  often  inclined  them  to  excessive  and  violent  resolutions ; 
but  at  bottom  they  were  humane  and  equitable,  and  no  enemies  to  a  just 
and  reasonable  obedience.  The  proof  of  which  is,  that  when  they  were 
governed  with  wisdom  and  moderation,  as  by  Timoleon,  they  respected 
the  authority  of  the  laws  and  magistrates,  and  obeyed  them  with  joy. 

Hiero  was  no  sooner  entered  upon  office,  and  had  the  supreme  autho- 
rity confided  to  him,  than  he  showed  his  detestation  for  the  wretched 
policy  of  the  tyrants  ;  who,  considering  the  citizens  as  their  enemies, 
had  no  other  thoughts  than  to  weaken  and  intimidate  them,  and  reposed 
tlieir  whole  confidence  in  the  foreign  soldiers,  by  whom  they  were  per- 
petually surrounded.  He  began  by  putting  arms  into  the  hands  of  the 
citizens,  formed  them  with  care  in  the  exercises  of  war,  and  employed 
them  in  preference  to  all  others. 

SECT.  II.— HIERO'S  PACIFIC  REIGN.— HE  DIES  VERY  OLD 
AND  MUCH  REGRETTED  BY  THE  PEOPLE. 

When  Hiero  attained  the  sovereign  authority,  his  great  aim  was  to 
convince  his  subjects,  less  by  his  words  than  his  actions,  that  he  was 
infinitely  remote  from  any  design  to  the  prejudice  of  their  fortunes  or 
liberty.  He  was  not  intent  upon  being  feared,  but  upon  being  loved. 
He  looked  upon  himself  less  as  their  master,  than  as  their  protector  and 
father.  Before  his  reign,  the  stat.-  had  been  divided  by  two  factions, 
that  of  the  citizens  and  that  of  the  soldiers  :  whose  differences,  sup- 
ported on  both  sides  willi  great  animosity,  had  occasioned  infinite  mis- 
fortunes. He  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  extinguish  all  remains  of 
this  division,  and  lo  eradicat;^  from  their  minds  all  seeds  of  discord  and 
misunderstanding.  He  seems  to  have  succeeded  wonderfully  in  that 
respect,  as  during  a  reign  of  morn  than  fifty  years,  no  sedition  or  revolt 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Syracuse. 

What  contributed  most,  without  doubt,  to  this  happy  calm,  was  the 
particular  care  taken  by  Hiero  to  keep  his  subjects  employed  :  to  banish 
luxury  and  idleness,  the  parent  of  all  vices,  and  the  usual  source  of  all 
seditions,  from  his  dominions  ;  to  support  and  improve  the  natural  fer- 
tility of  his  country ;  and  to  reflect  honour  upon  agriculture,  which  h« 
considered  as  the  certain  means  to  render  his  people  happy,  and  to  dif- 
fuse abundance  throughout  his  kingdom.  The  cultivation  of  lands, 
indeed,  besides  employing  an  infinite  number  of  hands,  which  would 
otherwise  remain  idle  and  unprofitable,  draws  into  a  conntry,  by  the 
exportation  of  grain,  the  riches  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  turns 
their  current  into  the  houses  of  the  people,  by  a  commerce  which  is 
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renewed  every  year,  ami  which  is  the  deserved  fruit  of  their  labour  and 
industry.  This  is,  and  \vc  cannot  repeat  it  too  often,  what  ouglt4  to 
be  tlie  peculiar  attention  of  a  wise  government,  as  one  of  the  most 
essential  parts  of  wise  and  salutary  policy,  though  unhappily  too  much 
neglected. 

Hiero  applied  himself  entirely  to  this  end.  He  did  not  thing  it  un- 
worthy of  the  sovereignty  to  study  and  make  himself  thoroughly  master 
of  all  the  rules  of  agriculture.  He  even  gave  himself  the  trouble  to 
compose  books  upon  that  subject,  of  which  we  ought  mucli  to  regret  the 
loss.  But  he  considered  that  object  of  his  enquiries  in  a  manner  still 
more  worthy  of  a  king.  Tiie  principal  riches  of  the  stat*,  and  the  most 
certain  fund  of  the  prince's  revenue,  consisted  in  corn.  He  therefore 
believed  it  of  the  highest  consequence,  and  what  demanded  his  utmost 
care  and  application,  to  establish  good  order  in  that  traffic,  to  render 
the  condition  of  the  husbandmen,  of  whom  the  greatest  part  of  the  peo- 
ple were  composed,  safe  and  happy  ;  to  ascertain  the  prince's  dues, 
whose  principal  revenue  rose  from  them  ;  to  obviate  such  disorders  as 
might  get  ground  to  the  prejudice  of  his  institutions  ;  and  to  prevent  the 
unjust  vexations  which  might  possibly  be  attemjjfed  to  be  introduced  in 
the  sequel.  To  answer  all  these  purposes,  Hiero  made  rugulations  so 
wise,  reasonable,  equitable,  and  at  the  same  time  conformable  to  the 
people's  and  prince's  interests,  that  they  became  in  a  manner  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  country,  and  were  always  observed  as  sacred  and 
inviolable,  not  only  in  his  reign,  but  in  all  succeeding  times.  When  the 
Romans  had  suf^j^'cted  the  city  and  dominions  of  Syracuse,  they  imposed 
no  new  tributes,  and  decreed  that  all  things  should  be  disposed  accoiding 
to  'the  laws  of  Hiero  :  '  in  order  that  the  Syracusans,  in  changing  their 
masters,  might  have  the  consolation  not  to  change  their  laws,  and  see 
tliemselves  in  some  measure  still  governed  by  a  prince,  whose  very  name 
was  always  dear  to  them,  and  rendered  those  laws  exceedingly  vene- 
rabU . 

I  have  observed,  that  in  Sicily  the  prince's  principal  revenue  consisted 
in  corn  ;  the  tenth  being  paid  him.  It  was  therefore  his  interest  that  the 
country  should  be  well  cultivated,  that  estimates  should  be  made  of  the 
value  of  the  lands;  and  that  they  should  produce  abundantly,  as  his 
revenue  augmented  in  proportion  to  their  fertility.  The  collectors  of 
this  tenth  for  the  prince,  which  was  paid  in  kind  and  not  in  money,  were 
called  '  Decumani '  that  is  to  say,  'farmers  of  the  tenths.'  Hiero,  in 
the  regulations  he  made  upon  this  head,  did  not  neglect  his  own  inter- 
ests, which  is  the  mark  of  a  wise  prince  and  good  economist.  He  knew 
very  well,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  country  people,  who 
frequently  consider  the  most  legal  and  moderate  imposts  as  intolerable 
burdens,  might  be  tempted  to  defraud  the  prince  of  his  dues.  To  spare 
them  this  temptation,  he  took  such  just  and  exact  precautions,  that  whe- 
ther the  corn  were  in  the  ear,  on  the  floor  to  be  thrashed,  laid  up  in 
barns,  or  laden  for  carriage,  it  was  not  possibk-  for  the  husbandman  to 
secrete  any  part  of  it,  or  to  defraud  the  collector  of  a  single  grain,  with- 
out exposing  himself  to  a  severe  penalty.  Cicero  acquaints  us  wiih 
these  at  much  length.  But  he  adds  also,  that  Hiero  had  taken  the  same 
precautions  against  the  avidity  of  the  collectors,  to  whom  it  was  equallv" 
impossible  to  extort  any  thing  from  the  husbandmen  beyond  the  tenth. 
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Hiero  seems  to  have  been  much  against  the  husbandman's  being  drawn 
from  his  home  upon  any  pretext  whatsoever.  In  fact,  says  Cicero,  in- 
veighing against  Varres,  who  gave  thera  great  trouble  by  frequent  and 
painful  journeys,  it  is  very  hard  and  afflicting  to  the  poor  husbandmen, 
to  be  brought  from  tlieir  country  to  the  city,  from  their  plough  to  the 
bar,  and  from  the  care  of  tilling  their  lands  to  that  of  prosecuting  law- 
suits. '  Miserum  atque  iniquum,  ex  agro  homines  traduci  in  forum,  ab 
aratro  ad  subsellia,  ab  usu  rerum  rusticariim  ad  insolitam  litem  atque 
judicium.'*  And  besides,  can  they  flatter  themselves,  let  their  cause  be 
ever  so  just,  that  they  shall  carry  it  to  the  prejudice  of  the  collectors? 
'  Judici  ut  aorator  decumanum  persequatur  ?' 

Can  there  be  any  thing  more  to  a  king's  praise  than  what  we  have 
now  said  ?  Hiero  might  undertake  wars,  for  he  did  not  want  valour, 
gain  battles,  make  conquests,  and  extend  the  bounds  of  his  dominions, 
and  upon  these  accounts  might  pass  for  a  hero  in  the  opinion  of  the  gene- 
rality of  men.  But  witli  how  many  taxes  must  he  have  loaded  his 
people  !  How  many  husbandmen  must  he  have  torn  from  their  lands  ! 
How  much  blood  would  the  gaining  of  those  victories  have  cost  him  !  and 
of  what  emolument  would  they  have  been  to  the  state?  Hiero,  who 
knew  wherein  true  glory  consists,  placed  his  in  governing  his  people 
with  wisdom,  and  in  making  them  happy.  Instead  of  conquering  new 
countries  by  the  force  of  arms,  he  endeavoured  to  multiply  his  own  in  a 
manner  by  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  by  rendering  them  more  fertile 
than  they  were,  and  in  actually  multiplying  his  people,  wherein  the  real 
force  and  true  riches  of  a  state  consist ;  and  which  can  never  fail  to 
happen  when  the  people  of  a  country  reaj)  n  reasonable  advantage  from 
their  labour. 

[A.  M.  3796.  Ant.  J.  C.  218.] — It  was  in  the  second  Punic  war,  tliat 
Hiero  gave  distinguished  proofs  of  his  attachment  to  the  Romans.  As 
soon  as  he  received  advice  of  Hannibal's  arrival  in  Italy,  he  went  with 
his  fleet  well  equipped  to  meet  Tiberius  Sempronius,  who  was  arrived 
at  Messina,  to  offer  tliat  consul  liis  services,  and  to  assure  him  that,  ad- 
vanced in  age  as  he  was,  he  would  show  the  same  zeal  for  the  Roman 
people,  as  he  had  formerly  done  in  liis  youth  in  the  first  war  against  the 
Carthaginians.  He  took  itpon  him  to  supply  the  consul's  legions,  and 
the  troops  of  the  allies,  with  corn  and  clothes  at  his  own  expense.  Upon 
the  news  received  the  same  instant,  of  the  advantage  gained  by  tlie  Ro- 
man over  the  Caitiiaginian  fleet,  the  consul  thanked  the  king  for  his 
advantageous  offers,  and  made  no  use  of  them  at  that  time. 

Hiero's  inviolable  fult'lity  towards  the  Romans,  which  is  very  remark- 
able in  his  character,  appeared  still  more  conspicuously  after  their  defeat 
near  the  lake  of  Thrasymenus.  They  had  already  lost  three  battles 
against  Hannibal,  each  more  unfortunate  and  more  bloody  than  the  other. 
Hiero,  in  that  mournful  conjuncture,  sent  a  fleet  laden  with  provisions  to 
the  port  of  Oslia.  Tt.e  Syracusan  ambassadors,  when  introduced  to  the 
senate,  told  them,  'That  Hiero,  their  master,  had  been  as  sensibly 
afflicted  with  their  last  disgrace,  as  if  he  had  suffered  it  in  his  own  per- 
son. That  though  he  well  knew,  that  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman 
prople  was  almost  more  worthy  of  admiration  in  times  of  adversity,  than 
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after  the  iiioil  signal  successes;  he  had  sent  them  all  the  aid  that  could 
be  expected  from  a  good  and  faithful  ally,  and  earnestly  desired  the 
senate  would  not  refuse  to  accept  it.  That  they  had  particularly  brought 
a  Victory  of  gold,  that  weighed  three  hundred  pounds,  which  the  king 
hoped  they  would  vouchsafe  to  receive  as  a  favourable  augury,  and  a 
pledge  of  the  vows  which  he  made  for  their  prosperity.  That  they  had 
also  imported  three  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  and  two  hundred 
thousand  of  barley;  and  that  if  the  Roman  people  desired  a  greater 
quantity,  Hii  ro  would  cause  as  much  as  they  pleased  to  be  transported 
to  what  ever  places  they  should  appoint.  That  he  knew  ihe  Roman 
people  employed  none  in  their  armies  but  citizens  and  allies  ;  but  that 
he  had  seen  light-armed  strangers  in  their  camp.  That  he  had  therefore 
sent  them  a  thousand  arcliers  and  slingers,  who  might  be  opposed  suc- 
cessfully to  tiie  Baleares  and  Moors  of  Hannibal's  army.' — They  added 
to  this  aid  a  very  salutary  piece  of  advice,  which  was,  that  the  prffitor, 
who  should  be  sent  to  command  in  Sicily,  might  dispatch  a  fleet  to 
Africa,  in  order  to  find  the  Carthaginians  such  employment  in  their  own 
country,  as  might  put  ii  out  of  their  power  by  that  diversion  to  send  any 
succours  to  Hannibal. 

The  senate  answered  the  king's  ambassadors  in  very  obliging  and 
honourable  terms,  '  That  Hiero  acted  like  a  very  generous  prince,  and  a 
most  faithful  ally  :  that  from  the  time  he  had  contracted  an  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  his  attachment  for  them  had  been  constant  and  unalterable  ; 
in  fine,  that  in  all  times  and  places  he  had  powerfully  and  magnificently 
succoured  them  :  that  the  peoi)le  had  a  due  sense  of  such  generosity  : 
that  some  cities  of  Italy  had  already  presented  the  Roman  people  with 
gold,  who,  after  having  expressed  tlieir  gratitude,  had  not  thought  fit  to 
accept  it;  that  the  Victory  was  too  favourable  an  augury  not  to  be 
received  :  that  they  would  place  her  in  the  Capitol,  that  is  to  say,  iu  the 
temple  of  the  most  high  Jupiter,  in  order  that  she  might  establish  there 
her  tixed  and  lasting  abode.'  All  the  corn  and  barley  on  board  the  ships, 
with  t!ie  archers  and  slingers,  were  sent  to  the  consuls. 

A'alerius  Maximus*  makes  an  observation  here,  upon  the  noble  and 
prudent  liberality  of  Hiero;  first  in  the  generous  design  he  forms,  of 
presenting  tiie  Romans  with  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  weig^ht  of 
pold  ;  then  in  the  industrious  precaution  he  uses,  to  prevent  them  from 
refusing  to  accept  it.  He  does  not  offer  them  that  gold  in  specie  ;  he 
knew  the  exceeding  delicacy  of  the  Roman  people  too  well  for  that ;  but 
under  the  form  of  a  Victory,  which  they  dared  not  refuse,  upon  account 
of  the  good  omen  it  seetued  to  bring  along  with  it. 

It  is  extraordinary  to  see  a  prince,  whose  dominions  were  situate  as 
Syracuse  was  in  regard  to  Carthage,  from  which  it  had  every  thing  to 
fear,  at  a  time  when  Rome  seemed  near  her  ruin,  continue  unalterably 
faithful,  and  declare  openly  for  her  interests,  notwithstanding  all  the 
dangers  to  which  so  daring  a  conduct  exposed  him.  A  more  prudent 
politician,  to  speak  the  usual  language,  would  perhaps  have  svaited  the 
fvent  of  a  new  action,  and  not  have  been  so  hasty  to  declare  himself 
without  necessity,  and  at  his  extreme  peril.  Such  examples  are  the  more 
estimable  for  being  rare  and  almost  unparalleled. 

•  Val.  Max.  I,  iv.  c.  8. 
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I  do  not  know,  however,  whether,  even  in  good  policy,  Hioro  ought 
not  to  have  acted  as  he  did.  It  would  have  been  the  greatest  of  all  mis- 
fortunes for  Sj;racuse,  had  the  Carthaginians  entirely  ruined,  pr  ev-fen 
weakened  the  Romans  too  much.  That  city  would  have  immediately  felt 
all  the  weight  of  Carthage,  as  it  was  situated  over-against  it,  and  lay 
higlily  convenient  for  strengthening  its  commerce,  securing  to  it  the 
empire  of  the  sea,  and  establishing  it  firmly  in  Sicily,  by  the  possession 
of  the  whole  island.  It  would  tlierefore  have  been  imprudent  to  suffer 
such  allies  to  be  ruined  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  would  not  have  been 
the  better  friends  to  the  Syracusans  for  having  renounced  the  Romans 
by  force.  It  was  therefore  a  decisive  stroke,  to  fly  immediately  to  tiie 
aid  of  the  Romans  ;  and  as  Syracuse  v/ould  necessarily  fall  after  Rome, 
it  was  absolutely  requisite  to  hazard  every  thing,  either  to  save  Rome, 
or  fall  with  her. 

If  the  facts  which  history  has  preserved  of  so  long  and  happy  a  reign, 
arc  few,  they  do  not  give  us  the  less  idea  of  this  prince,  and  ought  to 
make  us  exceedingly  regret  the  want  of  more  particular  information 
concerning  his  actions. 

The  sum  of  a  hundred  talents  (a  hundred  thousand  crowns),  wliicli  he 
sent  to  the  Rhodians,  and  the  presents  he  made  them  after  the  great 
earthquake,  which  laid  waste  their  island,  and  threw  down  tiieir  Colussus, 
are  illustrious  instances  of  his  liberality  and  magnificence.  The  modesty 
with  which  his  presents  were  attended,  infinitely  enhances  the  value  of 
them.  He  caused  two  statues  to  be  erected  in  tiie  public  square  at 
Rhodes,  representing  the  people  of  Syracuse  placing  the  crown  upon  the 
head  of  the  Rhodians  ;  as  if,  says  Polybius,  Iliero,  after  having  made 
that  people  such  magnificent  presents,  far  from  assuming  any  vanity 
from  his  munificence,  believed  himself  tlieir  debtor  upon  that  very  ac- 
count. And  indeed  the  liberality  and  beneficence  of  a  prince  to  strangers 
is  rewarded  with  interest,  in  the  pleasure  they  give  to  himself,  and  the 
glory  he  acquires  by  them. 

There  is  a  pastoral  of  Theocritus  (Idyll.  16.)  wjneh  bears  the  name 
of  the  king  we  speak  of,  wherein  the  poet  seems  tacitly  to  reproach  that 
prince  with  paying  very  ill  for  the  verses  made  in  honour  of  him.  But 
the  mean  manner  in  which  he  claims,  as  it  were,  a  reward  for  the  verses 
hft  meditates,  leaves  room  to  conclude,  that  tlie  imputation  of  avarice 
falls  with'more  justice  upon  the  poet  than  upon  the  prince,  distinguished 
and  esteemed,  as  we  have  seen,  from  his  liberality. 

It  is  to  Hieno's  Just  taste,  and  singular  attention  to  every  thing  that 
coneerm-d  the  public  good,  that  Syracuse  was  indebted  for  those  amaz- 
ing machines  of  war,  of  which  we  shall  soon  see  it  make  so  ^reat  an  use, 
when  besieged  by  the  Romans.  Though  that  prince  seemed  to  devote 
his  cares  entirely  to  the  tranquillity  and  domestic  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
be  did  not  neglect  those  of  war;  convinced,  that  the  surest  means  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  his  dominions,  was  to  hold  himself  always  in  readi- 
ness to  nnke  war  upon  unjust  neighbours,  who  sliould  attempt  to  disturb 
it.  He  knew  bow  to  profit  by  the  advantage  he  possessed  of  having  in 
his  floininions  (he  most  learned  geometrician  the  world  had  ever  pro- 
duced:  it  is  plain  I  mean  Archimedes.  He  was  illustrious,  not  only  by 
his  great  ability  in  geometry,  but  his  birth,  as  he  was  Hiero"s  relation. 
Sensible  alone  to  the  pleasurevS  of  the  mind,  and  highly  averse  to  the 
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hurry  and  tumult  of  business  and  government,  he  devoted  himself  soleiy 
to  the  study  of  a  science,  whose  sublime  speculations  on  trulhs  purely 
intellectual  and  spiritual,  and  entirely  distinct  from  matter,  have  such 
attraction  for  the  learned  of  the  first  rank,  as  scarce  leaves  them  at 
liberty  to  apply  themselves  to  any  other  objects. 

Hiero  had,  however,  sufficient  influence  over  Archimedes,  to  engage 
him  to  descend  from  those  lofty  speculations  to  the  practice  of  those 
mechanics  which  depend  on  the  hand,  but  are  disposed  and  directed  by 
the  head.  He  pressed  him  continually,  not  to  employ  his  art  always  in 
soaring  after  immaterial  and  intellectual  objects,  but  to  bring  it  down  to 
sensible  and  corporeal  things,  and  to  render  iiis  reasonings  in  some 
measure  more  evident  and  familiar  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  by 
joining  them  experimentally  with  things  of  use. 

Archimedes  frequently  conversed  with  the  king,  who  always  heard 
him  with  great  attention  and  extreme  pleasure.  One  day,  when  he  was 
explaining  to  him  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  powers  of  motion,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  (leiiioustrate,  '  That  with  a  certain  given  power  any  weight 
whatsoever  niiglit  be  moved.'  And  applauding  himself  afterwards  on 
the  force  of  liis  deuionr,tration,  he  ventured  to  boast,  tliat  if  there  were 
another  world  besides  tliis  we  inhabit,  by  going  to  that  he  could  remove 
this  at  pleasure.  The  king,  surprised  and  delighted,  desired  him  to  put 
his  position  in  execution,  by  removing  some  great  weight  with  a  small 
force. 

Archimedes  preparing  to  satisfy  the  just  and  rational  curiosity  of  his 
kinsman  and  friend,  chose  out  one  of  the  galleys  in  the  port,  caused  it  to 
be  drawn  on  shore  with  great  labour,  and  by  abundance  of  men.  He 
then  ordered  its  usual  lading  to  be  put  on  board,  and  besides  that,  as 
many  men  as  it  could  hold.  Afterwards,  placing  himself  at  some  dis- 
tance, and  sitting  at  his  ease,  without  trouble,  or  exerting  his  strength 
in  "the  least,  l)y  only  moving  with  his  hand  the  end  of  a  machine,  which 
he  had  provided  with  numerous  cords  and  pulleys,  he  drew  the  galley  to 
him  upon  the  land,  with  as  much  ease,  and  as  steadily,  as  if  it  had  swum 
upon  the  water. 

The  king,  upon  the  sight  of  so  prodigious  an  effect  of  the  powers  of 
motion,  was  entirely  astonished  ;  and  judging  from  that  experiment  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  art,  he  earnestly  solicited  Archimedes  to  make  several 
sorts  of  machines  and  battering  engines  for  sieges  and  attacks,  as  well 
for  the  defence  as  assault  of  places. 

It  has  been  sometimes  asked,  wliether  the  sublime  knowledge  of  which 
we  speak,  be  necessary  to  a  king ;  and  if  the  study  of  arts  and  sciences 
ought  to  form  purt  of  the  education  of  a  young  prince?  What  we  read 
here  demonstrates  their  utility.  If  king  Hiero  had  wanted  taste  and 
curiosity,  and  employed  himself  solely  in  his  pleasures,  Archimedes  had 
remained  inactive  in  his  closet,  and  all  his  extraordinary  science  been  of 
no  advantage  to  his  country.  What  treasures  of  useful  knowledge  lie 
buried  in  obscurity,  and  in  a  manner  hid  under  the  earth,  because  princes 
set  no  value  upon  learned  men,  and  consider  them  as  persons  useless  to 
the  state.  But  when,  in  their  youth,  they  have  imbibed  some  small 
tincture  of  arts  and  sciences,  (for  the  study  of  princes  ought  to  extend 
no  farther  in  that  point,)  they  esteem  such  as  distinguish  themselves  by 
their  learning,  scraetimes  converse  with  them,  and  hold  thcni  in  honour  ; 
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and  by  so  glprious  a  protection  make  way  for  valuable  diseoverfeS,  of 
•which  the  state  soon  reaps  the  advantage.  Syracuse  had  this  obligation 
to  Hiero  ;  wiiich,  witliout  doubt,  ^vas  the  eft'ect  of  his  excellent  fduca- 
tion  ;  for  he  bad  been  bred  with  uncommon  care  and  attention.  What 
has  been  said  liitherto  of  Archimedes,  and  what  we  shall  presently  add, 
with  respect  to  those  admirable  machines  of  war  whicii  were  use(l  during 
the  siege  of  Syracuse,  shows  how  wrong  it  is  to  despise  those  sublime 
and  speculative  sciences,  whose  only  objects  are  simple  and  abstract 
ideas.  It  is  true,  that  all  mere  geometrical  or  algebraical  speculations 
do  not  relate  to  useful  things.  But  it  is  also  as  true,  that  most  of  those, 
which  have  not  that  relation,  conduct  or  refer  to  those  that  have.  They 
may  appear  unprofitable,  as  long  as  they  do  not  deviate,  if  I  may  so  say, 
from  this  intellectual  world  ;  but  the  mixed  mathematics,  which  descend 
to  matter,  and  consider  the  motions  of  tiie  stars,  the  perfect  l<nowledge 
of  navigation,  the  art  of  drawing  remote  objects  near  by  t!ie  assistance 
of  telescopes  the  increase  of  tlie  powers  of  motion,  the  nice  exactitude  of 
the  balance,  and  other  similar  objects,  become  more  easy  of  access,  and 
in  a  manner  familiarize  themselves  with  the  vulgar.  The  labour  of 
Archimedes  was  long  obscure,  and  perhaps  contemned,  because  he  con- 
fined himself  to  simple  and  barren  speculations.  Ought  we  therefore  to 
conclude  that  it  was  useless  and  unprofitable?  It  was  from  that  very 
source  of  knowledge,  buried  till  then  in  obscurity,  that  shot  forth  those 
brilliant  lights  ami  wonderful  discoveries,  which  display  from  their  birth 
a  sensible  and  manifest  utility,  and  inspired  the  Romans  with  astonisli- 
inent  and  despair  when  they  besieged  Syracuse. 

Hiero  was  great  and  magnificent  in  all  things,  in  building  palaces, 
arsenals,  and  temples.  He  caused  an  infinite  number  of  ships  of  all 
burdens  to  be  built  for  tlie  exportation  of  corn  ;  a  traffic  in  which  almost 
the  whole  wealth  of  the  island  consisted.  We  are  told  of  a  galley  built 
by  his  order,  under  the  direction  of  Archimedes,  which  was  reckoned  one 
of  the  most  famous  structures  of  antiquity.  It  was  a  wiiole  year  in 
building.  Hiero  passed  whole  days  amongst  the  workmen,  to  animate 
them  by  his  presence. 

This  ship  had  twenty  benches  of  oars.  The  enormous  pile  was  fas- 
tened together  on  all  sides  with  huge  nails  of  copper,  wliich  weighed 
each  ten  pounds  and  upwards.  The  inside  iiad  in  it  three  galleries  or 
corridors,  the  lowest  of  which  led  to  the  hold  by  a  (light  of  stairs,  the 
second  to  apartments,  and  the  first  to  soldiers'  lidgings. 

On  tlie  right  and  left  side  of  the  middle  gallery,  there  were  apartments 
to  the  Tiuuiber  of  thirty  ;  in  each  of  which  were  four  beds  for  men.  The 
apartment  for  the  officers  and  seamen  had  fifteen  beds,  and  three  great 
rooms  for  eating  ;  the  last  of  which,  that  was  at  the  stern,  served  for  a 
kitchen.  All  the  floors  of  these  apartments  were  inlaid  with  small  stones 
of  different  colours,  representing  stories  taken  from  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 
The  ceilings,  windows,  and  all  the  other  parts,  were  finished  with  won- 
derful art,  and  embellished  with  all  kinds  of  ornaments. 

In  the  uppermost  gallery  there  was  a  gymnasium  or  place  of  exercise, 
and  walks  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  tlie  ship.  In  them  were 
gardens  and  plants  of  all  kinds,  disposed  in  wonderful  order.  Pipes, 
some  of  hardened  clay,  and  others  of  lead,  conveyed  water  all  round  to 
refresh   hem.     There  were  also  arbours  of  ivy  and  vines,  that  had  their 
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roots  in  great  ressels  filled  with  earth.  These  vessels  were  watered  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  gardens.  The  arbours  served  to  shade  the 
walks.  After  these  came  the  apartment  of  Venus,  with  three  beds. 
This  was  floored  with  a:;ai  s  and  other  precious  stoQ£S,  the  finest  that 
could  be  found  in  the  island.  The  walls  and  roof  were  of  cypress  wood. 
The  windows  were  adorned  with  ivory,  paintings,  and  small  statues.  In 
another  apartment  was  a  library,  at  the  top  of  which  on  the  outside, 
was  fixed  a  sun-dial. 

There  was  also  an  apartment  with  three  beds  for  a  bath,  in  which 
were  three  great  brazen  coppers,  and  a  bathing-vessel,  made  of  a  single 
stone  of  various  colours.  This  vessel  contained  two  hundred  and  fifty 
quarts.  At  the  ship's  head  wa:>  a  great  reservoir  of  water,  which  held  a 
himdred  thousand  quarts. 

All  round  the  ship,  on  the  outside,  were  atlases  of  six  cubits,  or  nine 
feet,  in  height,  which  supported  the  sides  of  the  ship  ;  these  atlases  were 
at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  The  ship  was  adorned  on  all  sides 
with  paintings,  and  had  eight  towers  proportioned  to  its  size  ;  two  at 
the  head,  two  at  the  stern,  and  four  in  the  middle,  of  equal  dimensions. 
Ujjon  these  towers  were  parapets,  from  which  stones  might  be  discharged 
upon  the  ships  of  an  enemy  that  should  approach  too  near.  Each  tower 
was  guarded  by  four  young  men  completely  armed,  and  two  archers. 
The  inside  of  them  was  filled  with  stones  and  arrows. 

Upon  the  side  of  the  vessel,  well  strengthened  with  planks,  was  a 
kind  of  rampart,  on  which  was  an  engine  to  discharge  stones,  made  by 
Archimedes:  it  threw  a  stone  of  three  hundred  weight,  and  an  arrow 
of  twelve  cubits  (eighteen  feet)  the  distance  of  a  stadium,  or  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  paces  from  it. 

Tiie  ship  had  three  masts,  at  each  of  which  were  two  machines  to  dis- 
cbarge stones.  There  also  were  the  hooks  and  masses  of  lead  to  throw 
upon  such  as  approached.  The  whole  ship  was  surrounded  with  a  rampart 
of  iron  to  ket  p  off  those  who  should  attempt  to  board  it.  All  around  were 
iron  grapplings  (corvi),  which,  being  thrown  by  machines,  grappled  the 
vessels  of  the  enemy,  and  drew  them  close  to  the  ship,  from  whence  it 
was  easy  to  destroy  them.  On  each  of  tlie  sides  were  sixty  young  men 
completely  armed,  and  as  many  about  the  masts,  and  at  the  machines  for 
throwing  stones 

Though  th«  hold  of  this  ship  was  extremely  deep,  one  man  sufficed  for 
clearing  it  of  all  water,  with  a  machine  made  in  the  nature  of  a  screw, 
invented  by  Archimedes.  An  Athenian  poet  of  that  name  made  an  epi- 
gram on  this  superb  vessel,  for  which  he  was  well  paid.  Hiero  sent  him 
a  thousand  medimni  of  corn  as  a  reward,  and  caused  them  to  be  carried 
to  the  port  of  Piraeus.  The  medimnus,  according  to  father  Montfaucon, 
is  a  measure  that  contains  six  bushels.  This  epigram  is  come  down  to 
us.     The  value  of  verse  was  known  at  that  time  in  Syracuse. 

Hiero  having  found  that  there  was  no  port  in  Sicily  capable  of  con- 
taining Ibis  vessel,  except  some  where  it  could  not  lie  at  anchor  without 
danger,  resolved  to  make  a  present  of  it  to  king  Ptolemy,*  and  sent  it  to 
Alexandria.  There  was  at  that  time  a  great  dearth  of  corn  throughout 
all  Egypt. 

*  There  is  reason  to  believe  this  was  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
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Several  other  transports  of  less  burden  attended  this  great  ship.  Thret 
hundred  thousand  quarters  of  corn  were  put  on  board  them,  with  ten 
thousand  great  earthen  jars  of  salted  fish,  twenty  thousand  quintals  (or 
two  millions  of  pounds)  of  salt  meat,  twenty  thousand  bundles  of  different 
clothes,  without  including  the  provisions  for  the  ship's  crews  and  officers. 

To  avoid  too  much  prolixity,  I  iiave  retrenched  some  part  of  the  de- 
scription which  Athenaeus  has  left  us  of  this  great  ship.  I  could  have 
wished,  that,  to  have  given  us  a  better  idea  of  it,  he  had  mentioned  the 
exact  dimensions  of  it.  Had  he  added  a  word  upon  the  benches  of  oars, 
it  would  have  cleared  up  and  determined  a  question,  which,  without  it, 
must  for  ever  remain  doubtful  and  obscure. 

[A.  jM.3788.  Ant.  J.  C.  216.]— Hiero's  fidelity  was  put  to  a. very  se- 
vere trial,  after  the  bloody  defeat  of  the  Romans  in  the  battle  of  Canns, 
wliich  was  followed  by  an  almost  universal  defection  of  their  allies.  But 
even  the  laying  waste  of  his  dominions  by  the  Carthaginian  troops, 
which  their  fleet  had  landed  in  Sicily,  was  not  capable  of  shaking  his 
resolution.  He  was  only  afflicted  to  see  that  the  contagion  had  spread 
even  to  his  own  family.  He  had  a  son  named  Gelon,  who  married  Nereis 
the  daughter  of  Pyrrhus,  by  whom  he  had  several  children,  and  amongst 
others  Hieronymus,  of  wiiom  we  shall  soon  speak.  Gelon,  despising 
his  father's  great  age,  and  setting  no  value  on  the  alliance  of  the  Romans 
after  their  last  disgrace  at  Cannae,  had  declared  openly  for  the  Cartha- 
ginians. He  had  already  armed  the  multitude,  and  solicited  the  allies  of 
Syracuse  to  join  him  ;  and  would  perhaps  have  occasioned  great  trouble 
in  Sicily,  if  a  sudden  and  unexpected  death  had  not  intervened.  It  hap- 
pened so  opportunely,  that  his  fatiier  was  suspected  of  having  promoted 
it. — [A.  M.  3789.  Ant.  J.  C.  215.] — He  did  not  survive  his  son  long,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  fourscore  and  fen  years,  infinitely  regretted  by  his 
people,  after  having  reigned  fifty-four  years. 

ARTICLE  If. 

SECT.  I.— HIERONYMUS,  GRANDSON  OF  HIERO,  SUC 
CEEDS  HIM.  — HE  IS  KILLED  IN  A  CONSPIRACY.— 
BARBAROUS  MURDER  OF  HIE  PRINCESSES.  — HIPPO- 
CRATES AND  EPICYDES  POSSESS  THEMSELVES  OF 
THE   GOVERNMENT   OF   SYRACUSE. 

The  death  of  Hiero  occasioned  great  revolutions  in  Sicily.  The 
kingdom  was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Hieronymus  his  grandson,  a  young 
prince,  incapable  of  making  a  wise  use  of  Iiis  independence,  ajjd  far  from 
possessing  strength  to  resist  the  seducing  allurements  of  sovereign 
power.  Hiero's  apprehensions,  that  the  flourishing  condition  in  which 
he  left  his  kingdom  would  soon  change  under  an  infant  king,  suggested 
to  him  the  thought  and  desireof  restoring  their  liberty  to  the  Syracusans. 
But  his  two  daughters  opposed  that  design  with  all  their  influence  ;  from 
the  hope,  that  the  young  prince  would  have  only  the  title  of  king,  and 
that  they  shouhl  have  all  the  authority,  in  conjunction  with  their  hus- 
bands,  Andranadorus  and  Zoippus,  wlio  were  to  hold  the  first  rank 
amongst  his  guardians.  It  was  not  easy  for  an  old  man  of  ninety  to  hold 
out  against  the  caresses  and  arts  of  those  two  women,  who  besieged  him 
day  and  night  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  his  mind  in  the  midst  of  their 
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pressing  and  -assiduous  insiuuations,  and  to  sacrifice  witi>  courage  the 
interests  of  liis  family  to  tiiose  of  tlie  ])ublic. 

To  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  evils  he  foresaw,  he  appointed  him 
fifteen  jTuardians,  who  Mere  to  form  his  council;  and  earnestly  desired 
them,  at  his  death,  never  to  depart  from  the  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
to  which  he  iiad  inviolably  adhered  for  fifty  years,  and  to  teach  the  young 
prince  to  tread  in  his  steps,  and  to  follow  the  principles  in  which  he  had 
been  educated  till  then. 

The  king  dying  after  these  arningeiiients,  the  guardians  whom  he  had 
appointed  for  his  grandson  inimcdiately  summoned  the  assembly,  pre- 
sented the  young  prince  to  the  j)eople,  and  caused  the  will  to  be  read.  A 
small  number  of  people,  expressly  placed  to  applaud  it,  clai)ped  their 
hands,  and  raised  exclamations  of  joy.  All  the  rest,  in  a  consternation 
equal  to  that  of  a  family  who  have  lately  lost  a  good  father,  kept  a 
mournful  silence,  wliich  sufficiently  expressed  their  grief  for  tiieir  recent 
loss,  and  their  apprehension  of  what  was  to  come.  His  funeral  was 
afterwards  solemnized  and  more  honoured  by  the  sorrow  and  tears  of 
his  subjects,  than  the  care  and  regard  of  his  relations  for  his  memory. 

Andranadorus's  first  care  was  to  remove  all  the  other  guardians,  by 
telling  them  roundly,  the  prince  was  of  age  to  govern  for  himself.  He 
was  at  that  time  near  fifteen  years  old  ;  so  that  Andranadorus  being  the 
first  to  renounce  the  guardianship  held  by  him  in  common  with  many 
colleagues,  united  in  his  own  person  all  their  power.  The  wisest 
arrangements  made  by  princes  at  their  deaths,  are  often  little  regarded, 
and  seldom  executed  afterwards. 

The  best  and  most  moderate  prince  in  the  world,  succeeding  a  king  so 
well  beloved  by  his  subjects,  as  Hiero  had  been,  would  have  found  it 
▼ery  difficult  to  console  them  for  the  loss  they  had  sustained.  But 
Hieronymus,  as  if  he  strove  by  his  vices  tq  make  him  still  more  regret- 
ted, no  sooner  ascended  the  throne,  than  he  made  the  people  sensible 
how  much  all  things  were  altered.  While  neither  Hiero,  nor  Gelon  his 
son.  had  ever  distinguished  themselves  from  the  other  citizens  by  their 
habits,  or  any  outward  ornaments,  Hieronymous  was  presently  seen  in  a 
purple  robe,  with  a  diadem  on  his  head,  and  surrounded  by  a  troop  of 
armed  guards.  Somelimi-s  he  alFecled  to  imitate  Dionysius  the  tyrant, 
in  cominpr  out  of  his  palace  in  a  ciiariot  drawn  by-  four  white  horses.  All 
the  rest  of  his  conduct  was  suitable  to  this  equipage :  a  visible  contempt 
for  all  the  world,  haughtiness  and  disdain  in  hearing,  an  affectation  of 
saying  disobliging  things,  so  difficult  of  access,  that  not  only  strangers, 
but  even  iiis  guardians,  could  scarce  approach  him  ;  a  refinement  of  taste 
in  discovering  new  methods  of  excess;  a  cruelty  so  enormous,  as  to 
extinguish  all  sense  of  humanity  in  him  ;  this  odious  disposition  of  the 
young  king  terrified  the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that  even  some  of  his 
guardians,  to  escai)e  his  cruelty,  either  put  themselves  to  death,  or  con- 
demned themselves  to  voluntary  banishment. 

Only  three  men,  Andranadorus  and  Zoippus,  both  Hicro's  sons-in-law, 
and  Thraso,  had  a  great  freedom  of  access  to  the  young  king.  He  paid 
little  more  notice  to  them  than  to  others  ;  but  as  the  two  first  openly 
declared  for  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  latter  for  the  Romans,  that  dif- 
ference of  sentiments,  and  very  warm  disputes,  which  were  frequently 
the  consequence  of  it,  drew  upon  them  that  prince's  attention. 
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About  this  time  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Hieronymous  hap- 
pened to  be  discovered.  One  of  tlie  principal  conspirators,  named 
Theodotus,  was  accused.  Being  put  to  the  torture,  he  confessed  the 
crime  as  far  as  it  regarded  himself:  but  all  the  violence  of  the  most 
cruel  torments  could  not  make  him  betray  his  accomplices.  At  length, 
as  if  no  longer  able  to  support  the  pains  inflicted  on  him,  he  accused  the 
king's  best  friends,  thougii  innocent,  amongst  wliom  he  named  Thraso, 
as.  the  ringleader  of  the  whole  enterprise;  adding,  that  they  should 
never  have  engaged  in  it,  if  a  man  of  iiis  credit  had  not  been  at  their 
head.  The  zeal  he  had  always  expressed  for  the  Roman  interests  ren- 
dered the  evidence  probable  ;  and  he  was  aceordingly  put  to  death.  Not 
one  of  the  accomplices,  during  Iheir  compiinion's  being  tortured,  either 
fled  or  concealed  himself,  so  much  they  relied  upon  the  fidelity  of  Theo- 
dotus, and  sucli  was  his  fortitude  to  keep  the  secret  inviolable. 

The  death  of  Thraso,  Mho  was  the  sole  support  of  the  alliance  with 
th«  Romans,  left  the  field  open  to  the  partisans  of  Carthage.  Hierony- 
inus  dispatched  ambassadors  to  Hannibal,  who  sent  back  a  young 
Carthaginian  officer,  of  illustrious  birth,  named  also  Hannibal,  with 
Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  natives  of  Cartilage,  but  desceuled  from  the 
Syracusans  by  tlieir  father.  After  the  treaty  with  Hieronymus  was 
concluded,  the  young  officer  returned  to  his  general ;  the  two  others 
continued  with  the  king  by  Hannibal's  permission.  Tiie  conditions  of 
the  treaty  were,  that  after  iiaving  driven  the  Romans  out  of  Sicily,  of 
which  they  fully  assured  themselves,  the  river  Hiinera,  which  almost 
divides  the  island,  should  be  the  boundary  of  their  respective  dominions. 
Hieronymus,  puffed  up  by  the  praises  of  his  flatterers,  even  demanded, 
some  time  after,  that  all  Sicily  should  be  given  up  to  him,  leaving  the 
Carthaginians  Italy  for  their  part.  Tiie  proposal  a()peared  idle  and 
rash  ;  but  Huniiibal  gave  very  little  attention  to  it,  having  no  other 
view  at  that  lime  than  of  drawing  off  the  young  king  from  the  party  of 
the  Romans, 

Upon  the  first  rumour  of  this  treaty,  Appius,  priEtor  of  Sicily,  sent 
ambassadors  to  Hieronymus  to  renew  the  alliance  made  by  liis  grand- 
father with  the  Romans.  That  proud  prince  received  them  with  great 
contempt;  asking  them,  with  an  air  of  raillery  and  insult,  what  had 
passed  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  ;  that  Hannibal's  ambassadors  had  related 
incredible  things  respecting  it;  that  he  was  happy  in  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  truth  from  their  mouths,  that  he  might  thence  determine 
upon  the  choice  of  his  allies.  The  Romans  made  answer,  that  they  would 
return  to  him,  when  he  had  learnt  to  treat  ambassadors  seriously,  and 
with  respect ;  and,  after  having  cautioned  rather  than  desired  him  not 
to  change  sides  too  rashly,  they  withdrew. 

At  length  his  cruelty,  and  the  other  vices  to  which  he  blindly  aban- 
doned himself,  drew  upon  him  an  unfortunate  end.  Those  who  formed 
the  conspiracy  mentioned  before,  pursued  their  scheme  ;  and  having 
found  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  execution  of  their  enterjirise, 
kilh  (I  him  in  the  city  of  the  Leontines,  on  a  journey  he  made  from  Syra- 
cuse into  the  country. 

We  here  evidently  see  the  difference  between  a  king  and  a  tyrant;  and 
that  it  is  not  in  guards  or  arms  that  the  security  of  a  prince  consists,  but 
in  the  affeclJon  of  his  bubjects.     Hiero,  from  being  convinced,  that  thos« 
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who  have  tlie  laws  in  their  hands  for  the  government  of  the  people, 
ought  always  to  govern  themselves  by  the  laws,  behaved  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  it  might  be  said  the  law  and  not  Hiero  reigned.  He  believed 
himself  rich  and  powerful  for  no  other  end  than  to  do  good,  and  to  render 
others  happy.  He  had  no  occasion  to  take  precautions  for  the  security 
of  his  life:  he  had  always  the  surest  guard  about  him,  the  love  of  his 
people  :  and  Syracuse  was  afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  losing  him. 
Hence  he  was  lamented  at  his  death  as  the  common  father  of  his  country. 
Not  only  their  mouths  but  hearts  were  long  after  filled  with  his  name, 
and  incessantly  blessed  his  memory.  Hieronymus,  on  the  contrary,  who 
had  no  other  rule  of  conduct  than  violence,  who  regarded  all  other  men 
as  born  solely  for  himself,  and  valued  himself  upon  governing  them  not 
as  subjects  but  slaves,  led  the  most  wretched  life  in  the  world,  if  to  pass 
his  days  in  continual  apprehension  and  terror  can  be  called  living.  As 
he  trusted  nobody,  nobody  placed  any  confidence  in  him.  Those  who 
were  nearest  his  person  were  the  most  exposed  to  his  suspicions  and 
cruelty,  and  thought  tliey  had  no  other  security  for  their  own  lives,  than 
by  putting  an  end  to  his.  Thus  ended  a  reign  of  short  duration,  but 
abounding  with  disorders,  injustice,  and  oppression. 

Appius,  who  foresaw  the  consequence  of  his  death,  gave  the  senate  ad- 
vice of  all  that  had  passed,  and  took  the  necessary  precautions  to  preserve 
that  part  of  Sicily,  which  belonged  to  the  Romans.  They,  on  their  side, 
perceiving  the  war  in  Sicily  was  likely  to  become  important,  sent  Mar- 
cellus  thither,  who  had  been  appointed  consul  with  Fabius,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  year  of  the  second  Punic  war, — [A.  M.  3790.  Ant.  J.  C. 
214.J  and  had  distinguished  himself  gloriously  by  his  successes  against 
Hannibal. 

When  Hieronymus  was  killed,  the  soldiers,  less  out  of  afifection  for 
him,  than  a  certain  natural  respect  for  their  kings,  had  thoughts  at  first  of 
avenging  his  death  upon  the  conspirators.  But  the  grateful  name  of 
liberty,  by  which  they  were  flatte.'ed,  and  the  hope  that  was  given  them 
of  the  division  of  the  tyrant's  treasures  amongst  them,  and  of  additional 
pay,  with  the  recital  of  his  horrid  crimes  and  shameful  excesses,  all  toge- 
ther appeased  their  first  heat,  and  changed  their  disposition  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  left,  without  interment,  the  body  of  that  prince,  for 
whom  they  had  just  before  expressed  so  warm  a  regret. 

As  soon  as  the  death  of  Hieronymus  was  known  at  Syracuse,   Andra- 

nadorus  seized  the  Isle,  which  was  part  of  the  city,  with  the  citadel,  and 

such  other  places  as  were  most  proper  for  his  defence  in  it,  putting  good 

garrisons  into  them.      Theodotus  and  Sosis,  heads  of  the  conspiracy, 

having  left  their  accomplices  with  the  army,  to  keep  the  soldiers  quiet, 

arrived  soon  after  at  the  city.     1  liey  made  themselves  masters  of  the 

quarter  Achradina,  where,  by  showing  the  tyrant's  bloody  robe,  with  his 

diadem,  to  the  people,  and  exhorting  them  to  take  arras  for  the  defence,of 

their  liberty,  they  soon  saw  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body. 

The  whole  city  was  in  confusion.     The  next  day,  at  sun-rise,  all  the 

people  armed  and  unarmed,  ran  to  the  quarter  Achradina,  where  the  senate 

was  holden,  which  had  neither  assembled  nor  been  consulted  upon  any 

affair  since  HIero's  death.     P  lysenus,  one  of  the  senators,  spoke  to  the 

people  with  great  freedom  and  moderation.    He  represented  'that  having 

experienced  the  indignities  and  miseries  of  slavery,  they  were  more  sen- 
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sibly  affected  with  thein  ;  but  that  as  to  the  evils  occasioned  by  civil 
discord,  they  had  rather  heard  them  spoken  of  by  their  fathers,  than 
been  acquainted  with  them  themselves  :  that  he  commended  their  readiness 
in  taking  arms,  and  should  praise  them  still  more,  if  they  did  not  proceed 
to  use  them,  till  the  last  extremity :  that  at  present  it  was  his  advice  to 
send  deputies  to  Andranadorus,  and  to  let  him  know  he  must  submit  to 
the  senate,  open  tlie  gates  of  the  Isle,  and  withdraw  his  garrisons :  that 
if  he  persisted  in  his  Hsurpation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  treat  Iiim  with 
more  rigour  tlian  Hleronyraus  had  experienced.' 

This  deputation  at  first  made  some  impression  upon  him:  whether  it 
were  that  he  still  retained  a  respect  for  the  senate,  and  was  moved  with 
the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  citizens;  or  whether  the  best  fortified 
part  of  the  Isle  having  been  taken  from  him  by  treachery,  and  surrendered 
to  the  Syracusans,  that  loss  gave  him  just  apprehensions.  But  his  wife 
Demarata,  Hiero's. daughter,  a  haughty  and  ambitious  princess,  havinjf 
taken  him  aside,  put  liim  in  mind  of  tlie  famous  saying  of  Dionysius  the 
tyrant,  '  That  it  was  never  proper  to  quit  the  saddle,  (i.  e.  the  tyranny) 
till  pulled  off  the  horse  by  the  heels:  that  a  great  fortune  might  be  re- 
nounced in  a  moment ;  but  that  it  would  cost  abundance  of  lime  and  pains 
to  attain  it :  tliat  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  endeavour  to  gain  time  ; 
and  whilst  he  amused  the  senate  by  ambiguous  answers,  to  treat  privately 
with  the  soldiers  at  Leontium,  whom  it  would  be  easy  to  bring  over  tp 
his  interest  by  the  attraction  of  the  king's  treasures  in  his  possession.* 

Ar.dranadorus  did  not  eniirely  reject  this  counsel,  nor  think  proper  to 
follow  it  without  reserve.  He  chose  a  mean  between  both.  He  promised 
to  submit  to  the  senate,  in  expectation  of  a  more  favourable  opportunity  ; 
and  the  next  day  having  thrown  open  the  gates  of  the  Isle,  repaired  to 
the  quarter  Achradina;  and  there,  after  having  excused  his  delay  and 
resistance,  from  the  fear  he  had  entertained  of  being  involved  in  the 
tyrant's  punishment,  as  his  uncle,  he  declared  that  he  was  come  to  put 
his  person  and  interest  into  the  hands  of  Xhii  senate.  Then  turning  to- 
wards the  tyrant's  murderers,  and  addressing  himself  to  Theodotus  and 
Sosis,  '  You  have  done  (said  lie)  a  niemorable  action.  But,  believe  me, 
your  glory  is  only  begun,  and  has  not  yet  attained  its  highest  pitch.  If 
you  do  not  take  care  to  establish  peace  aud  union  among  the  citizens, 
the  state  is  in  great  danger  of  expiring,  and  of  being  destroyed  at  the 
very  monient  she  begins  to  taste  the  blessings  of  liberty.'  After  this 
discourse,  he  laid  the  keys  of  the  Isle  and  of  tlie  king's  treasures  at  their 
feet.  Tlie  whole  city  was  highly  rejoiced  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
temples  were  thronged  during  the  rest  of  the  day  with  infinite  numbers 
of  people,  who  went  thither  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods  for  so  happy  a 
change  of  affairs. 

The  next  day  the  senate  being  assembled  according  to  the  ancient 
custom,  magistrates  were  appointed,  amongst  whom  Andranadorus  was 
elected  one  of  the  first,  with  Theodotus  and  Sosis,  and  some  others  of 
the  conspirators  who  were  absent. 

On  the  other  side,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  whom  Hieronyraus  had 
sent  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men,  to  endeavour  to  excite  troubles  in 
the  cities  which  continued  to  adhere  to  the  Romans,  seeing  themselves, 
upon  the  news  of  the  tyrant's  death,  abandoned  by  the  soldiers  under 
their  command,  returned  to  Syracuse,   where  they  demanded  to  be  es- 
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corted  in  safety  to  Hannibal,  having  no  longer  any  business  in  Sicily, 
after  the  death  of  him,  to  whom  they  had  been  sent  by  that  general. 
The  Syracusans  were  not  sorry  to  part  with  those  two  strangers,  who 
were  of  a  turbulent  factious  disposition,  and  well  experienced  in  mililary 
affairs.  Th«»re  is  in  most  affairs  a  decisive  moment,  which  never  returns 
after  having  been  once  let  slip.  The  negligence  in  assigning  the  time 
for  their  departure  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  insinuating  themselves 
into  the  favour  of  the  soldiers,  who  esteemed  them  upon  account  of  their 
abilities,  and  of  setting  them  against  the  senate,  and  the  better  inclined 
part  of  the  citizens. 

Andranadorus,  whose  wife's  ambition  would  never  let  him  rest,  and 
who,  till  then,  had  covered  his  designs  with  smooth  dissimulation,  be- 
lieving it  a  proper  time  for  disclosing  them,  conspired  with  Thcmistus, 
Gelon's  son-in-law,  to  seize  the  sovereignty.  He  communicated  liis 
views  to  a  comedian  named  Ariston,  from  whom  he  kept  nothing  secret. 
That  profession  was  not  at  all  dishonourable  among  the  Greeks,  and  was 
exercised  by  persons  of  no  ignoble  condition.  Ariston  believing  it  his 
duty,  as  it  really  was,  to  sacrifice  his  friend  to  his  country,  discovered 
the  conspiracy.  Andranadorus  and  Themislus  were  immediately  killed, 
by  order  of  the  other  magistrates,  as  they  entered  tiie  senate.  The 
people  rose,  and  threatened  to  revenge  their  deatlis  ;  but  were  deterred 
from  it  by  the  sight  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  two  conspirators,  which 
were  thrown  out  of  the  senate-house.  They  were  then  informed  of  their 
pernicious  designs ;  to  which  all  the  misfortunes  of  Sicily  were  ascribed, 
rather  than  to  the  wickedness  of  Hieronymus,  who,  being  only  a  youth, 
had  acted  entirely  by  their  counsels.  They  insinuated  that  his  guardians 
and  tutors  had  reigned  in  his  name  ;  that  they  ought  to  have  been  cut  off 
before  Hieronymus,  or  at  least  with  him  ;  that  im])unity  had  carried  them 
on  to  commit  new  crimes,  and  indi'.ced  them  to  aspire  to  tlie  tyranny  : 
that  not  being  able  to  succeed  in  their  design  by  force,  they  had  employed 
dissimulation  and  perfidy :  that  neither  favours  nor  honours  had  been 
capable  of  overcoming  the  wicked  disposition  of  Andranadorus  ;  nor  the 
electing  him  one  of  the  supreme  magistrates  amongst  the  deliverers  of 
their  country,  him,  who  was  the  declared  enemy  of  liberty :  that  as  to 
the  rest,  they  had  been  inspired  with  their  ambition  of  reigning  by  the 
princesses  of  the  blood  royal,  whom  they  had  married,  the  one  Hiero's, 
the  other  Gelon's  daughter. 

At  those  words,  the  whole  assembly  cried  out,  that  not  one  of  them 
ought  to  be  suffered  to  live,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  extirpate  en- 
tirely the  race  of  the  tyrants,  without  suffering  any  vestige  to  remain. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  the  multitude.  It  either  abjectly  abandons  itself  to 
slavery,  or  domineers  with  insolence.  But  with  regard  to  liberty,  wliich 
holds  the  mean  betwixt  those  extremes,  it  neither  knows  how  to  be  with- 
out it,  or  to  use  it;  and  finds  but  too  many  flatterers  always  ready  to 
enter  into  its  passions,  inflame  its  rage,  and  hurry  it  on  to  excessive 
violences,  and  the  most  most  inhuman  cruelties,  to  which  it  is  but  too 
much  inclined  of  itself;  as  was  the  case  at  tiiis  time.  At  the  request  of 
the  magistrates,  which  was  almost  sooner  accepted  than  proposed,  they 
decreed  that  the  royal  family  should  be  entirely  destroyed. 

Deraarata  the  daughter  of  Hiero,  and  Harmonia  Gelon's  daughter,  the 
first  married  to  Andranadorus,  and  the  other  to  Themistus,  were  killed 
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first.  From  thence  they  went  lo  the  hous«  of  lleraclea,  wifeof 'Zoippui ; 
who  having  been  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  remained 
there  in  voluntary  banishment,  to  avoid  being  witness  of  the  miseries  of 
his  country.  Having  been  apprised  that  tiiey  were  coming  to  her,  that 
unfortunate  princess  bad  taken  refuge  with  her  tsvo  daughters  in  the  most 
retired  part  of  her  house,  near  her  household  gods.  There  when  the 
assassins  arrived,  with  her  hair  loose  and  dishevelled,  her  face  bathed  in 
tears,  and  in  a  condition  most  proper  to  excite  compassion,  she  conjured 
them,  in  a  faltering  voice,  interrupted  with  sighs,  in  the  name  of  Iliero 
her  father  and  Gelon  her  brother,  '  Not  to  involve  an  innocent  princess 
in  the  guilt  and  misfortunes  of  Hieronymus.  She  represented  to  them, 
that  her  husband's  banishment  had  been  to  her  the  sole  fruit  of  that 
reign  :  that  not  having  had  any  share  in  the  fortunes  and  criminal  designs 
of  her  sister  Demarata,  she  ought  to  have  none  in  her  punisliment  Be- 
sides, what  was  there  to  fear  either  from  her,  in  the  forlorn  condition 
5nd  almost  widowhood  to  which  slie  was  reduced,  or  from  her  dauglifers. 
unhappy  orplians,  without  credit  or  support  ?  That  if  the  royal  family 
were  become  so  odious  to  Syracuse,  that  it  could  not  bear  the  siglit  of 
them,  they  might  be  banished  to  Alexandria,  the  wife  to  her  husband, 
the  daughters  to  their  father.'  When  she  saw  them  inflexible  to  her 
remonstrances,  forgetting  what  concerned  herself,  she  implored  them  at 
least  to  save  the  lives  of  the  princesses  her  daughters,  both  of  an  age 
which  insj)ires  the  most  inveterate  and  furious  of  enemies  with  compas- 
sion :  but  her  discourse  made  no  imi)ression  upon  the  minds  of  those 
barbarians.  Having  torn  her  in  a  manner  from  the  arm?  of  her  house- 
hold gods,  they  stabbed  her  in  the  sigiit  of  her  two  daughters,  and  soon 
after  murdered  them  also,  already  stained  and  covered  witli  the  blood  of 
their  mother.  What  was  still  more  deplorable  in  their  destiny  was, 
that  immediately  after  their  death,  an  order  from  the  people  came  for 
sparinfj  their  lives. 

From  compassion,  the  people  in  a  moment  proceed  to  rage  and  fury 
against  those  who  had  been  so  bisty  in  the  execution,  and  had  not  left 
them  time  for  reflection  or  repentance.  They  demanded  that  magistrates 
should  be  nominated  in  the  room  of  Andranadorus  and  Themistus.  They 
were  a  long  time  in  suspense  upon  this  choice.  At  length,  somebody  in 
the  crowd  of  the  people  happened  to  name  Epicydes,  another  immediately 
mentioned  Hippocrates.  Those  two  persons  were  demanded  with  so 
much  ardour  by  the  multitude,  which  consisted  of  citizens  and  soldiers, 
that  the  senate  could  not  jjrevnit  their  being  created. 

The  new  magistrates  did  not  immediately  discover  the  design  they  had, 
of  re-instating  Syracuse  in  the  interests  of  Hannibal.  But  they  had  seen 
with  pain  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  before  they  were  in  office. 
For,  immediately  after  the  re-establishment  of  liberty,  ambassadors  had 
been  sent  to  Appius,  to  propose  renewing  llie  alliance  which  had  been 
broken  by  Hieronymus.  He  had  referred  them  to  Marcellus,  who  was 
lately  arrived  in  Sicily,  with  an  authority  superior  to  his  own.  Mar- 
cellus, in  his  turn,  sent  deputies  to  the  magistrates  of  Syracuse,  to  treat 
of  peace. 

Upon  arriving  there,  they  found  the  state  of  afi'airs  much  altered. 
Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  at  first  by  secret  practices,  and  afterwards 
by  open  complaint-c,  had  inspired  every  body  with  great  averbion  for  the 
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Romans;  giving  oul,  that  dt-signs  were  formed  for  ))uui;,g  Syracuse 
into  their  hands.  The  bahavioiir  of  Appius,  who  had  approached  the 
entrance  of  the  port  with  his  fleet,  to  enconrage  the  party  in  the  Roman 
interest,  strengthened  those  suspicioas  and  accusations  so  much,  that  the 
people  ran  tumulluously  to  prevent  llie  Koinans  from  landing,  in  case 
they  shoul'l  have  that  design. 

In  this  trouble  and  confusion  it  was  thought  proper  to  summon  the 
assembly  of  the  people.  In  this  meeting  the  opinions  ditfered  very  much  ; 
and  the  heat  of  tiie  debate  giving  reason  to  fear  some  sedition,  Appollo- 
nides.  one  of  the  principal  senators,  made  a  discourse  very  suitable  to 
the  present  situation  of  affairs,  lie  intimated,  'that  never  city  was 
nearer  its  distruclion  or  preservation  than  Syracuse  actually  was  at  that 
time:  that  if  they  all  witii  unanimous  consent  should  join  either  the 
Romans  or  Carthaginians,  their  condition  would  he  happy:  that  if  they 
were  divided,  the  war  would  m-ilher  be  more  warm  nor  more  dangerous 
between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  than  between  the  Syracusans 
themselves  against  each  other,  as  bi>th  parties  must  necessarily  have, 
within  the  circumference  of  their  own  walls,  their  own  troops,  armies, 
and  generals  :  that  it  was  therefore  absolutely  requisite  to  make  agree- 
ment and  union  amongst  themselves  their  3<de  care  and  application  :  and 
that  to  know  wliich  of  the  two  alliances  was  to  be  preferred,  was  not  now 
the  most  important  question  :  nevertheless,  with  respect  to  the  choice  of 
allies,  the  authority  of  Hiero,  in  his  opinion  ought  to  prevail  over  that 
of  llitronynius;  and  that  the  amiiy  of  the  Romans,  happily  experienced 
for  fifty  years  together,  seemed  perferable  to  that  of  the  Carthaginians, 
upon  whicli  they  could  not  much  rely  for  the  present,  and  with  which 
they  had  had  little  reason  to  be  satisfied  formerly.'  He  added  a  last  motive 
of  no  mean  force,  which  was.  '  iliat  in  di?claring  against  the  Romans, 
they  would  have  a  war  immc.liately  upon  their  Imnds,  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  not  able  to  carry  on  against  tltem  immediately.' 

The  less  passionate  this  discourse  appeared,  the  more  effect  it  had.  It 
induced  them  to  desire  the  opinion  of  the  several  bodies  of  the  state; 
and  the  principal  officers  of  the  troops,  as  well  natives  as  foreigners, 
were  requested  to  confer  logetlnr.  The  affair  was  long  discussed  with 
great  warmth.  At  length,  as  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  present  means 
for  supporting  the  war  against  the  Romans,  a  peace  with  them  was  re- 
solved, and  ambassadors  sent  to  conclude  it.  Some  days  after  this  re- 
solution had  been  taken,  the  Leontines  sent  to  demand  aid  of  Syracuse,  for 
the  defence  of  their  frontiers.  This  deputation  seemed  to  come  verj* 
seasonably  for  ridding  the  city  of  a  turbulent,  unruly  multitude,  and  re- 
moving their  leaders,  who  were  no  less  dangerous.  Four  thousand  men 
were  ordered  to  march  under  the  command  of  Hippocrates,  of  whom 
they  were  glad  to  be  rid,  and  who  was  not  sorry  himself  for  this  oppor- 
tunity which  they  gave  him  to  embroil  affairs.  For  he  no  sooner  arrived 
upon  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  province,  than  he  phin  lered  if,  and  cut  in 
pieces  a  body  of  troops  sent  by  Appius  to  its  defence.  Marcelius  com- 
plained to  the  Syracusans  of  this  act  of  hostility,  and  demanded  that  this 
stranger  should  be  banished  from  Sicily  with  his  brother  Epicydes  ;  who, 
having  repaired  about  the  same  time  to  Leontium,  had  endeavoured  to 
embroil  the  inhabitants  with  t!)e  people  of  Syracuse,  by  exhorting  them 
to  resume  their    liberty   aj   w»ll  a*  th^   Syracusans.     The  city  of   the 
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Leontines  was  dependent  on  Syracuse,  but  pretended  at  this  time  to  throw- 
off  the  yoke,  and  to  act  independently  of  the  Syracusans,  as  an  entirely 
free  city.  When  therefore  the  Syracusans  sent  to  complain  of  the  hos- 
tilities committed  against  the  Romans,  and  to  demand  the  expulsion  of 
the  two  Carthaginian  brothers,  who  were  the  authors  of  them,  the  Leon- 
tines  replied,  that  they  hail  not  empowered  the  Syracusans  to  make  peace 
for  them  with  the  Romans. 

The  deputies  of  Syracuse  related  to  Marcellus  this  answer  from  the 
Leontines,  who  were  no  longer  at  the  disposal  of  their  city,  and  left  him 
at  liberty  to  declare  war  against  them,  without  any  infraction  of  the  treaty 
made  with  them.  He  marched  immediately  to  Leontiuni,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  it  at  the  first  attack.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  fled.  All 
the  deserters  found  in  the  place,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  were 
put  to  the  sword;  but  as  soon  as  the  city  was  taken,  all  the  Leontines 
and  other  soldiers  were  spared,  and  even  every  thing  taken  from  them 
was  restored,  except  what  was  lost  in  the  first  tumult  of  a  city  carried 
by  storm. 

Eight  thousand  troops,  sent  by  the  magistrates  of  Syracuse  to  the  aid 
of  Marcellus,  met  a  man  on  their  march,  who  gave  them  an  account  of 
what  had  passed  at  the  taking  of  Leontiura  ;  exaggerating  with  artful 
malice  the  cruelty  of  the  Romans,  who,  he  falsely  affirmed,  had  put  all 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  as  well  as  the  troops  sent  thither  by  the 
Syracusans.  This  artful  falsehood,  which  they  took  no  steps  to  ascer- 
tain, inspired  them  with  compassion  for  their  companions.  They  ex- 
pressed their  indignation  by  their  murmurs.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes, 
who  were  before  well  known  to  these  troops,  appeared  at  the  very  instant 
of  this  trouble  and  tumult,  and  put  themselves  under  their  protection, 
not  having  any  other  resource.  They  were  received  with  joy  and  accla- 
mations. The  report  soon  reached  the  rear  of  the  army,  where  the 
commanders  Dinomenes  and  Sosis  were.  When  they  were  informed  of 
the  cause  of  the  tumult,  they  advanced  hastily,  blamed  the  soldiers  for 
having  received  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  the  enemies  of  their  country, 
and  gave  orders  for  their  being  seized  and  bound.  The  soldiers  opposed 
this  with  great  menaces  ;  and  the  two  generals  sent  expresses  to  Syra- 
cuse, to  inform  the  senate  of  what  had  passed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  army  continued  its  march  towards  Megara,  and 
upon  the  way  met  a  courier  prepared  by  Hippocrates,  who  was  charged 
with  a  letter,  which  seemed  to  be  written  by  the  magistrates  of  Syracuse 
to  Marcellus.  They  praised  him  for  the  slaughter  he  had  made  at  Leon- 
tium,  and  exhorted  him  to  treat  all  the  mercenary  soldiers  in  the  same 
manner,  in  order  that  Syracuse  might  at  length  be  restored  to  its  liberty. 
The  reading  of  this  forged  letter  enraged  the  mercenaries,  of  whom  this 
body  of  troops  was  almost  entirely  composed.  They  were  for  falling 
upon  the  few  Syracusans  amongst  them,  but  were  prevented  from  that 
violence  by  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes;  not  from  motives  of  pity  or 
humanity,  but  that  they  might  not  entirely  lose  their  hopes  of  re-entering 
Syracuse.  They  sent  a  man  thither,  whom  they  had  gained  by  bribes, 
who  related  the  storming  of  Leontium,  conformably  to  the  first  account. 
Those  reports  were  favourably  received  by  the  multitude,  who  cried  out, 
that  the  gates  should  be  shut  against  the  Romans.  Hippocrates  and 
Epicydes  arrived  about  the  same  lime  before  the  city,  which  they  en- 
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tered.  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  tlio  inti'llig-oncc  they  hud  within  it. 
They  l<illed  Ihi-  inasistratts,  and  tooli  possession  of  the  city.  The  next 
day  the  slaves  were  made  free,  the  prisoners  set  at  liberty,  and  Hippo- 
crates and  Epicydes  ehcled  into  the  highest  offices,  in  a  tinnuUiious 
assembly.  Syracuse,  in  tliis  nranncr,  after  a  short  glimpse  of  liberty, 
sunk  again  into  its  former  slavery. 

SECT.  II.— THE  CONSUL  MARCELLUS  BESIEGES  SYRA- 
CUSE.—CONSIDERABLE  LOSSES  OF  MEN  AND  SHIPS 
OCCASIONED  BY  THE  DREADFUL  MACHINES  OF  AR- 
CHIMEDES.—HE  TAKES  THE  CITY  AT  LENGTH  BY 
MEANS  OF  HIS  INTELLIGENCE  WITHIN  IT.— DEATH  OF 
ARCHIMEDES. 

[A.  M.  3790.  Ant.  J.  C.  214..]— Affairs  being  in  this  state,  Marcellus 
thought  proper  to  quit  the  country  of  the  Leontines,  and  advance  towards 
Syracuse.  When  he  was  near  it,  he  sent  deputies  to  let  the  inhabitants 
know,  that  he  came  to  restore  liberty  to  the  Syracusans,  and  not  witii 
intent  to  make  war  upon  them.  They  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the 
city.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  went  out  to  meet  them  ;  and  having 
heard  their  proposals,  replied  haughtily,  that  if  the  Romans  intended  to 
besiege  their  city,  they  should  soon  be  made  sensible  of  the  difference 
between  attacking  Syracuse  and  attacking  Leontium.  Marcellus  there- 
fore determined  to  besiege  the  place  by  sea  and  land  ;  by  land,  on  the 
side  of  the  Hexapylum  ;  and  by  sea,  on  tiiat  of  the  Acliridina,  the  walls 
of  which  were  washed  by  the  waves. 

He  gave  Appius  the  command  uf  the  land  foices,  and  reserved  that  of 
the  fleet  to  himself.  It  consisted  of  sixty  galleys  of  five  benches  of  oars. 
which  were  full  of  soldiers  armed  with  bows,  slings,  and  darts,  to  scour 
the  walls.  There  were  a  great  number  of  othi  r  vessels,  laden  with  all 
sorts  of  machines  useil  in  attacking  places. 

The  Romans  carrying  on  their  attacks  at  two  different  places.  Syra- 
cuse was  in  great  consternation,  and  apprehensive  that  nothing  could 
oppose  so  terrible  a  power,  and  such  miglity  efforts.  And  it  had  ind«ed 
been  impossible  to  have  resisted  them,  without  the  assistance  of  one 
single  man.  whose  wonderful  industry  was  every  thing  to  the  Syracusans  ; 
this  was  Archimedes.  He  had  taken  cari-  to  suj)|)ly  the  walls  with  all 
things  necessary  to  a  good  defence.  As  soon  as  his  machines  began  to 
play  on  the  land  side,  they  discharged  upon  the  infantry  all  sorts  of  darts, 
and  stones  of  enormous  weight,  which  flew  with  so  much  noise,  force, 
and  rapidity,  that  notliing  could  withstand  their  shock.  They  beat  down 
and  dashed  to  pieces  all  before  them,  and  occasioned  a  terrible  disorder 
in  the  ranks  of  the  besiegers. 

Marcellus  succeeded  no  better  on  the  side  of  the  sea.  Archimedes  had 
disposed  his  machines  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  throw  darts  to  any  distance. 
Though  the  enemy  lay  far  from  the  city,  he  reached  them  w  ith  his  larger 
and  more  forcible  balislai;  and  catapultse.  When  they  overshot  their 
mark,  he  had  smaller,  proportioned  to  the  distance  ;  which  put  the  Ro- 
mans into  such  confusion,  as  made  them  incapable  of  attetnpiing  any 
thing. 

This  was  not  the  greatest  danger.  Archimedes  had  placed  lofty  and 
strong  machines  behind  the  walls,  which  suddenly  letting  fall  vast  beams 
witli  au  immense  weight  at  liie  end  of  them,  upon  the  ships,  sunk  them  to 
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the  bottom.  Besides  this,  he  caused  an  iron  grapple  to  be  let  out  by  a 
chain  ;  and  havin,^  caught  hold  of  the  head  of  a  ship  with  this  hook,  by 
means  of  a  weight  let  down  within  the  walls,  it  was  lifted  up  and  set 
upon  its  stern,  and  held  so  for  some  time;  then  by  letting  go  the  chain, 
either  by  a  wlieel  or  a  pulley,  it  was  let  fall  again,  with  its  whole  weight 
either  on  its  head  or  side,  and  often  entirely  sunk.  At  other  times  the 
machines  dragging  the  ship  towards  the  shore  by  cordage  and  hooks, 
after  having  made  it  whirl  about  a  great  while,  dashed  it  to  pieces  against 
the  points  of  the  rocks,  which  projected  under  the  walls,  and  thereby 
destroyed  all  within  it.  Galleys  frequently  seized  and  suspended  in  the 
air,  were  whirled  about  witli  rapidity,  exhibiting  a  dreadful  sight  to  the 
spectators,  after  whicli  they  were  let  fall  into  the  sea,  and  sunk  to  the 
bottom  with  their  crew. 

Marcellus  had  prepared,  at  great  expense,  machines  called  '  sambucae,' 
from  their  resemblance  to  a  musical  instrument  of  tliat  name.     He  ap- 
pointed eight  galleys  of  five  benches  for  that  purpose,  from  which  the 
oars  were  removed,  from  half  on  tlie  right,  and  from  the  other  half  on 
the  left  side.      These  were  joined  together,  two  and  two,  on  the  sides 
without  oars.     This  machine  consisted  of  a  ladder  of  the  breadth  of  four 
feet,  which  when  erect  was  of  equal  height  with  the  walls.     It  was  laid 
at  length  upon  the  sides  of  the;  two  galleys  joined  together,  and  extended 
considerably  beyond  tlieir  beaks  ;    anfl  upon  the  masts  of  these  vessels 
were  affixed  cords  and  pulleys.     Wlien  it  was  to  work,  the  cords  were 
made  fast  to  the  extremity  of  the  machine,  and  men  upon  the  stt-rn  drew 
it  up  by  the  help  of  the  pulleys  ;   others  at  the  head  assisted  in  raising  it 
with  levers.      The  galleys  afterwards  being  bronght  forward  to  the  foot 
of  the  walls,  the  machines  were  applied  to  them.     The  bridge  of  the 
sambuca  was  then  let  down,  (no  doubt  after  the  manner  of  a  draw-bridge) 
upon  which  tlie  besiegers  passed  to  the  walls  of  the  place  besieged.  This 
machine  had  not  the  expected  efl'ect.     Wliilst  it  was  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  walls,  Archimedes  discharged  a  vast  stone  upon  it  that 
weighed  ten  quintals,*  then  a  second,  and  iniinediately  after  a  third  ;  all 
of  which  striking  against  it  with  dreadful  force  and  noise,  beat  down  and 
broke  its  supports,  and  gave  the  galleys  upon  which  it  stood  such  a  shock 
that  they  parted  from  each  otlier. 

Marcellus,  almost  discouraged,  and  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  retired  as  far 
as  possible  with  his  galleys,  and  sent  orders  to  his  land  forces  to  do  the 
same.  He  called  also  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved  the 
next  day,  before  sun-rise,  to  endeavour  to  approach  the  walls.  They 
were  in  hopes,  by  this  means,  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  machines, 
which,  for  want  of  a  distance  proportioned  their  force,  would  be  ren- 
dered ineffectual. 

But  Archimedes  had  provided  against  all  contingencies.  He  had  pre- 
pared machines  long  before,  as  we  have  already  obse.rved,  that  carried 
to  all  distances,  a  j)roportionafe  quantity  of  darts  and  ends  of  beams, 
which  being  very  short,  required  less  time  for  preparing  them,  and  in 
consequence  wen-  more  frequently  discharged.  He  had  besides  made 
Broall  chasms  or  loop  holes  in  the  walls  at  liille  distances,  where  he  had 

•  The  quintal,  which  the  Greeks  called  raXavrav,  was  of  several  kinds. 
Tlie  least  weighed  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  ;  the  largest  more 
than  twelve  hundr»d. 
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placed  scorpions,*  which,  not  carrjing  far,  wounded  those  who  ap- 
proached, without  being  perceived  but  by  tlieir  effect. 

When  the  Romans  had  gained  the  fool  of  tlie  walls,  and  thought  them- 
selves very  well  covered,  they  found  themselves  exposed  either  to  an 
infinity  of  darts,  or  overwhelmed  with  stones,  which  fell  direclly  upon 
their  heads,  there  being  no  part  of  the  wall  which  did  not  continually 
pour  that  mortal  hail  upon  them.  This  obliged  them  to  retire.  But  they 
were  no  sooner  removed  to  some  distance,  than  a  new  discharge  of  darts 
overtook  them  in  their  retreat  ;  so  that  Ihey  lost  great  numbers  of  men, 
and  almost  all  their  galleys  were  disabled  or  beaten  to  pieces,  without 
being  able  to  revenge  their  loss  in  the  least  upon  their  enemies.  For 
Archimedes  had  planted  most  of  his  machines  in  security  behind  the 
walls  ;  so  that  the  Romans,  says  Plutarch,  repulsed  by  an  infinity  of 
wounds,  without  seeing  the  place  or  hand  from  which  they  came,  seemed 
to  fight  in  reality  against  the  gods. 

Marcellus,  though  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and  not  knowing  how  to  oppose 
tlie  machines  of  Arciiiinecles,  could  not,  however,  forbear  jesting  upon 
them.  'Shall  we  persflt,'  said  he  to  his  workmen  and  engineers,  -in 
making  war  witli  this  Briareus  and  of  a  geometrician,  who  treats  my 
galleys  and  sumbucas  so  rudely  ?  He  infinitely  exceeds  the  fabled  giants 
with  tiieir  hundred  hands,  in  his  perpetual  and  surprising  discharges 
upon  us.'  Marcellus  had  reason  for  complaining  of  Archimetles  alone. 
For  the  Syracusans  were  really  no  more  than  members  of  the  engines 
and  machines  of  that  great  geometrician,  who  was  himself  the  soul  of 
all  their  powers  and  operations.  All  other  arms  were  unemployed  ;  for 
tho  city  at  that  time  made  use  of  none,  either  defensive  or  offensive,  but 
those  of  Archimedes. 

Marcellus  at  ll■n^•lh  perceiving  the  Romans  so  much  intimidated,  that 
if  they  saw  upon  the  walls  only  a  small  cord,  or  the  least  piece  of  wood, 
they  would  imtncnialely  fly,  crying  out,  that  Archimedes  was  going  to 
discharge  some  dreadful  machine  upon  them,  renounced  his  hopes  of 
baing  able  to  make  ii  breach  in  the  place,  gave  over  his  attacks,  and 
turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  The  Romans  conceived  that  ihey  had 
no  other  resource  than  to  reduce  the  great  number  of  people  in  that  city 
by  famine,  in  culling  off  all  provisions  that  might  be  brought  to  them 
either  by  sea  or  land.  During  the  eight  months  in  which  they  besieged 
the  city,  there  were  no  kind  of  stratagems  which  they  did  not  invent,  nor 
any  actions  of  \aloui'  left  untried,  except  indeed  the  assault,  which  they 
never  dared  to  atttiiijit  more.  So  much  force,  upon  some  occasions, 
have  a  single  man  and  a  single  science,  when  rightly  applied.  Deprive 
Syracuse  of  only  <;ne  old  man,  the  great  strength  of  the  Roman  arras 
must  inevitably  take  the  city  ;  his  sole  presence  checks  and  disconcerts 
all  their  designs. 

We  here  see,  which  1  cannot  repeat  too  often,  how  much  interest 
princes  have  in  prottding  arts,  favouring  the  learned,  encouraging  aca- 
demies of  science  by  honourable  distinctions  and  actual  rewards,  which 
never  ruin  or  impovi  risli  a  state.  I  say  nothing  in  this  place  of  the  birth 
of  the  nobility  of  Archimedes;  he  was  not  indebted  to  them  for  the 
happiness  of  his  genius  and  profound  knowledge;   I  consider  him  only 

*  The  scorpions  were  machines  in  the  nature  of  cross-bows,  with  which 
tht  ancicntb  used  to  disciiarge  darts  and  stones. 
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as  a  learned  man,  and  an  excellent  geometrician.  Wiiat  a  1  iss  would 
Syracuse  have  sustained,  if  to  have  saved  a  small  expense  and  jxnsion, 
such  a  man  had  been  abandoned  to  inaction  and  obscurity  !  Iliero  was 
careful  not  to  act  in  this  manner.  He  knew  all  the  value  of  our  geome- 
trician ;  and  it  is  no  vulgar  merit  in  a  prince  to  understand  that  of  other 
men.  He  paid  it  due  honour  ;  he  made  it  useful ;  and  did  not  stay  till 
occasion  or  necessity  obliged  him  to  do  so  :  it  would  then  have  been  too 
late.  By  a  wise  foresight,  the  true  character  of  a  great  prince  and  a 
great  minister,  in  the  very  arms  of  peace  he  provided  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  supporting  a  siege,  and  making  war  with  success  ;  though  at 
thill  time  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  thing  to  be  ajiprehended  from 
the  Romans,  with  whom  Syracuse  was  allied  in  the  strictest  friendship. 
Hence  were  seen  to  arise  in  an  instant,  as  out  of  the  earth,  an  incredible 
number  of  machines,  of  every  kind  and  size,  the  very  sight  of  which  were 
.sufficient  to  strike  armies  with  terror  and  confusion. 

There  are  amongst  these  machines,  some  of  which  we  can  scarce  c«)n- 
C'lve  the  effects,  and  tlie  reality  of  which  we  might  be  tempted  to  call  in 
(jtiestion,  if  it  were  allowable  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  writers,  such  for 
instance  as  Polybius,  an  almost  contemjjorary  author,  who  treated  on 
facts  entirely  recent,  and  such  as  were  well  known  to  all  tlie  world.  Hut 
liow  can  we  refuse  to  give  credit  to  the  imiform  consent  of  Greek  and 
Roman  historians,  whether  friends  or  enemies,  in  regard  to  circumstances 
of  which  whole  armies  were  witnesses,  and  experienced  the  effects,  and 
wliich  had  so  great  an  influence  in  the  events  of  the  war?  What  passed 
in  the  siege  of  Syracuse  sliows  how  far  the  ancients  had  carried  their 
genius  and  art  in  besieging  and  supporting  sieges.  Our  artillery,  which 
so  perfectly  imitates  thunder,  has  not  more  effect  than  the  engines  of 
Archimedes,  if  indeed  they  have  so  much. 

A  burning-glass  is  spoken  of  by  the  means  of  which  Arcliimedes  is 
siiid  to  have  burnt  part  of  the  Roman  fleet.  That  must  have  been  an 
extraordinary  invention;  but  as  no  ancient  aullior  mentions  it,  it  is  no 
doubt  a  modern  tradition  without  any  foundation.  Burning-glasses 
were  known  to  antiquity,  but  not  of  that  kind,  which  indeed  seemed  im- 
])racticable. 

[A.  M.  3791.  Ant.  J.  C  213.]— After  Marcellus  had  resolved  to  confine 
him  to  the  blockade  of  Syracuse,  he  left  Apj)ius  before  the  place  with 
two-thirds  of  the  army,  advanced  with  the  other  into  the  island,  and 
brought  over  some  cities  to  the  Roman  interest.  At  the  same  time 
Himiicon,  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  arrived  in  Sicily  with  a  great 
army,  in  hope.-*  of  re-conquering  it,  and  expelling  the  Romans. 

Hippocrates  left  Syracuse  with  ten  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred 
liorse  to  join  him,  and  carry  on  the  war  in  concert  against  Marcellus. 
Epicydes  remainrd  in  the  city,  to  command  there  during  the  blockade. 
Th»'  fleets  of  the  two  .states  appeared  at  the  same  time  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily;  but  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  seeing  itself  weaker  than  the  other, 
was  afraid  to  venture  a  battle,  and  soon  sailed  back  for  Carthage. 

Marctllus  had  continued  eight  months  before  Syracuse  with  Appius, 
acconiiiig  to  I'olybius,  when  the  year  of  his  consulship  expired.  Livy 
places  till'  expedition  of  Marcellus  in  Sicily,  and  his  victory  over  Hip- 
jxirrales,  in  this  year,  which  must  have  been  the  second  year  of  the  siege. 
And  indeed  Livy  has  given  us  no  account  of  this  second  year,  because 
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he  hail  ascribed  to  the  first  what  passed  in  the  second.  For  it  is  highly 
improbable,  that  notliing  memorable  happened  it.  This  is  the  conjecture 
of  Mr.  Crevier,  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  coUejfe  of  Beauvais,  who 
has  |>ublished  a  new  edition  of  Livy,  with  remarks,  and  with  which  I  am 
convinced  the  public  will  be  well  pleased.  The  first  volume  of  the  said 
work  contains  a  long  preface,  which  is  well  worth  reading. 

Marcellus  therefore  employed  a  great  part  of  the  second  year  of  the 
siege  in  several  expeditions  in  Sicily.  On  his  return  from  Agrigentum, 
upon  which  he  had  made  an  ineffectual  attempt,  he  came  up  with  the  army 
of  Hippocrates,  which  he  defeated,  and  killed  above  eight  thousand  men. 
This  advantage  kept  those  in  their  duty,  who  had  entertained  thoughts 
of  going  over  to  the  Carthaginians.  After  the  gaining  of  this  victory, 
he  returned  against  Syracuse;  and  having  sent  off  Appius  for  Rome, 
who  went  thither  to  demand  the  consulship,  he  put  Q.  Crispinus  into 
his  place. 

[A.  M.  379-J.  Ant.  J.  C.  212.] — In  thebeginningof  the  third  campaign, 
Marcellus,  almost  absolutely  despairing  of  being  able  to  take  Syracuse, 
either  by  force,  because  Archimedes  continually  opposed  him  with 
invincible  obstacles,  or  by  famine  as  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  which  was 
returned  more  numerous  than  before,  easily  threw  in  convoys,  deliberated 
whether  he  should  continue  before  Syracuse  to  push  the  siege,  or  turn 
his  endeavours  against  Agrigentum.  But,  before  he  came  to  a  final 
determination,  he  thought  it  proper  to  try  whether  he  coulrl  not  make 
himself  master  of  Syracuse  by  some  secret  intelligence.  There  were 
many  Syracusans  in  his  camp,  who  had  taken  refuge  there  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  troubles.  A  slave  of  one  of  these  secretly  carried  on  an 
intrigue,  in  which  fourscore  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  city  engaged, 
who  came  in  comi)anies  to  consult  with  him  in  his  camp,  concealed  in 
barks  under  the  nets  of  fishermen.  The  conspiracy  was  on  the  point  of 
taking  effect,  when  a  person  named  Attalus,  through  resentment  for  not 
having  been  admitted  into  it,  discovered  the  whole  to  Epicydes,  who  put 
all  the  conspirators  to  death. 

This  enterprise  having  thus  miscarried,  Marcellus  found  himself  in 
new  difficulties.  Nothing  employed  his  thoughts  but  the  grief  and  shame 
of  raising  a  siege,  after  having  consumed  so  much  time,  and  sustained 
the  loss  of  so  many  men  and  ships  in  it.  An  accident  supplied  him  with 
a  resource,  and  gave  new  life  to  his  hopes.  Some  Roman  vessels  had 
taken  one  Damipjius,  whom  Epicydes  had  sent  to  negociate  with  Philip, 
king  of  Macedon.  The  Syracusans  expressed  a  great  desire  to  ransom 
this  man,  and  Marcellus  was  not  averse  to  it.  A  place  near  the  port  of 
Trogilus  was  agreed  on  for  the  conferences  concerning  the  ransom  of  the 
prisoner.  As  the  deputies  went  thither  several  times,  it  came  into  a 
Roman  soldier's  thought  to  consider  the  wall  with  attention.  After 
having  counted  the  stones,  and  examined  with  his  eye  the  measure  of 
each  of  them,  upon  a  calculation  of  the  height  of  the  wall  he  found  it  to 
be  much  lower  than  it  it  was  believed,  and  concluded  that  with  ladders  of 
a  moderate  size  it  nii^ht  be  easily  scaled.  'Without  loss  of  time  he  re- 
lated the  whole  to  MnrciUus.  The  general  is  not  always  the  only  wise 
man  in  an  army  ;  a  i)ri\ate  soldier  may  sometimes  furnish  him  witli  im- 
portant hints.  MarctlKs  did  not  neglect  this  advice,  and  assured  himself 
of  its  reality  with  his  own  eyes.     Having  caused  ladders  to  be  prepared, 
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he  took  the  opportunity  of  a  festival,  that  the  Syracusans  celebrated  for 
three  days  in  honour  of  Diana,  during  which  the  inhabitants  gave  them- 
selves up  entirely  to  rejoicing  and  good  cheer.  At  the  time  of  night 
when  he  conceived  that  the  Syracusans,  after  their  debauch,  would  begin 
to  grow  drowsy  and  fall  asleep,  he  made  a  thousand  chosen  troops,  in  pro- 
found silence,  advance  with  their  ladders  to  the  wall.  When  the  first  had 
got  to  the  top  witliout  noise  or  tumult,  others  followed,  encouraged  by 
the  boldness  and  success  of  Itie'r  leaders.  These  thousand  soldiers, 
taking  advantage  of  the  enemy's  stillness,  who  were  either  drunk  or 
asleep,  soon  scaled  the  wall.  Having  thrown  down  the  gate  of  the 
Hexapylum,  they  took  possession  of  the  quarlcr  of  the  city  called  Epi- 
polae.  It  was  then  no  longer  time  to  deceive,  but  terrify  the  enemy. 
The  Syracusans,  awakened  by  the  noise,  began  to  rouse,  and  to  prepare 
for  action.  Marcellus  made  all  his  trumpets  sound  together,  which  so 
frightened  and  alarmed  them,  tliat  all  theinhabitants  fled,  believing  every 
quarter  of  the  city  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  The  strongest  and 
best  part,  however,  called  Achradina,  was  not  yet  taken,  because  it  was 
separated  by  its  M'alls  from  the  rest  of  the  city. 

Marcellus  at  day-break  entered  the  new  city,*  by  the  quarter  called 
Tyche.  Edicydes  having  hastily  drawn  up  some  troops,  which  he  had 
in  tiie  Isle,  which  was  adjoining  to  Achradina,  marched  against  Marcel- 
lus :  but  finding  him  stronger  and  better  attended  than  he  expected,  after 
a  slight  skirmish  he  shut  himself  up  in  Achradina. 

All  the  captains  and  officers  with  Marcellus  congratulated  him  upon 
this  extraordinary  success.  As  to  himself,  when  he  had  considered  from 
an  eminence  the  loftiness,  beauty,  and  extent  of  that  city,  he  is  said  to 
have  shed  tears,  and  to  have  deplored  the  unhappy  condition  it  was  upon 
the  point  of  experiencing.  He  called  to  mind  the  two  powerful  Athenian 
fleets  which  had  formerly  been  sunk  before  this  city,  and  the  two  nu- 
merous armies  cut  in  pieces,  with  the  illustrious  generals  who  commanded 
them  :  the  many  wars  sustained  with  so  much  valour  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians :  tlie  many  famous  tyrants  and  potent  kings,  Hiero  particularly, 
whose  memory  was  still  recent,  who  had  signalized  himself  by  so  many 
royal  virtues,  and  still  more,  by  the  important  services  he  had  rendered 
the  Roman  people,  whose  interests  had  always  been  as  dear  to  him  as 
his  own.  Moved  by  that  reflection,  he  believed  it  encumbent  upon  him, 
before  he  attacked  Achradina,  to  send  to  the  besieged  fo  exhort  them  to 
surrender  voluntarily,  and  prevent  the  ruin  of  their  city.  His  remon- 
strances and  exhortations  had  no  effect. 

To  prevent  being  harassed  in  his  roar,  he  then  attacked  a  fort  called 
Ruryelus,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  new  town,  and  commanded  the 
whole  country  on  the  land  side.  After  having  carried  it,  and  placed 
therein  a  strong  garrison,  he  turned  all  his  efforts  against  Achradina. 
During  these  transactions,  Hippocrates  and  Hamilcon  arrived.  The 
firsf  Mjth  the  Sicilians  having  placed  and  fortified  his  camp  near  the 
great  harbour,  and  given  the  signal  to  those  who  were  in  possession  of 
Achradina,  attacked  the  whole  camp  of  the  Romans  in  which  Cri.<pinus 
commnu  led  :  Epicydes,  at  the  same  time,  made  a  sally  upon  the  posts  of 
Miircellus.     Neither  of  these  enterprises  was  Sliccessful.     Hippocrates 

•  The  new  city,  or  Neapolis,  was  EpipoliB,   which  iu  the  latter  tiroes 
had  been  taken  into  the  city  and  surrcunded  with  walls. 
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was  vigorously  rt-puUed  by  Crij^pinus.  who  pursiit-d  him  as  far  as  his 
intrenchmcnts,  apd  Marcc«llus  obliged  Epicydes  to  sliut  himsi  If  up  in 
Achradina. 

As  it  was  then  autumn,  there  happened  a  plague,  which  killed  ffreat 
numbers  in  tiie  city,  and  still  more  in  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  camps. 
Thf  distemper  was  not  excessive  at  first,  and  proceeded  only  from  the 
heat  of  the  season,  and  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  soil :  but  afterwards 
the  communication  with  the  infected,  and  even  the  care  taken  of  them, 
dispersed  ll;e  contagion  ;  from  wlience  it  happened,  that  some,  neglected 
and  absolutely  abandoned,  dicdof  tlie  violence  of  the  malady,  and  others 
received  help  whicli  became  fatal  to  those  who  brouglit  it.  Death,  and 
the  sight  of  such  as  were  buried,  continually  presentcii  a  niournfiil  object 
to  the  cye^  of  the  living.  Nothiuu:  was  heard  night  and  day  but  groans 
and  lamentations.  At  len<;th  the  being  accustomed  to  the  evil  had  har- 
dened their  hearts  to  such  a  degree,  and  so  far  exlingnished  all  s^ense  of 
compassion  in  them,  that  tliey  not  only  ceased  to  grieve  for  the  dead, 
but  left  tiiem  without  interment.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  every  where 
but  dead  bodies,  exposed  to  the  view  of  those  who  expected  the  same 
fate.  The  Carthaginians  sutTered  much  more  from  it  than  the  others. 
As  they  had  no  place  to  retire  to,  they  almost  all  perished,  with  their 
generals  Hippocrates  and  Hamileon.  Marcellus,  from  the  first  breaking 
out  of  the  riisease,  had  brought  his  soldiers  into  tl)e  city,  where  the  roofs 
and  shade  were  of  great  relief  to  th^m  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  he  lost  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  men. 

Bomilcar,  in  the  mean  time,  who  commanded  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
and  liad  made  a  second  voyage  to  Carthage  to  bring  a  new  supply,  re- 
turned with  a  hundred  and  thirty  ships,  and  seven  hundred  transports. 
He  was  prevented  by  contrary  winds  from  doubling  the  cape  of  Pachy- 
nus.  Epicydes,  who  was  afraid  that  if  those  wi..ds  continued,  this  fleet 
might  be  discouraged  and  return  to  Africa,  left  Achradina  to  the  care  of 
the  generals  of  the  mercenary  troops,  and  went  to  Bomilcar,  whom  he 
persuaded  to  try  the  event  of  a  naval  battle,  as  soon  as  the  weather 
would  permit.  IMarcellns,  seeing  that  the  troops  of  the  Sicilians  in- 
creased every  day,  and  that  if  he  staid,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  shut 
up  in  Syracuse,  he  should  he  very  much  pressed  at  the  same  time  both 
by  sea  and  lunil,  resolved,  though  not  so  strong  in  ships,  to  oppose  the 
passage  of  tlie  Carthaginian  fleet.  As  soon  as  the  high  winds  abated, 
Bomilcar  stood  out  to  si-a,  in  order  to  double  the  cape  ;  but  when  he  saw 
the  Roman  sliips  advance  towards  him  in  good  order,  on  a  sudden,  for 
what  reason  is  not  said,  he  took  to  flight,  sent  orders  to  the  transports 
to  regain  Africa,  and  retired  to  Tarentum-  Epicydes,  who  had  been 
disappointed  in  such  great  hopes,  and  was  apprehensive  of  returning  into 
a  city  already  half  taken,  made  sail  for  Agrigentum,  rather  with  the 
design  of  awaiting  the  event  of  the  siege  in  that  place,  than  of  making 
any  new  attempt  from  thence. 

When  it  was  known  in  the  camp  of  the  Sicilians,  that  Epicydes  had 
quitted  Syracuse,  and  the  Carthaginians  Sicily,  they  sent  deputies  to 
Marcellus,  after  having  sounded  the  dispositions  of  the  besieged,  to  treat 
upon  the  conditions  on  which  Syracuse  should  surrender.  It  was  agreed 
•with  unanimity  enough  on  both  sides,  that  what  had  appertained  to  the 
kings,  should  appertain  to  ttie  Romans  :  that  the  Sicilians  should  retain 
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all  the  rest,  with  their  laws  and  liberty.  After  these  preliminaries  they 
demanded  a  conference  with  those  to  whom  Epicydes  had  intrusted  the 
government  in  his  absence.  They  told  them  they  had  been  sent  by  the 
army  to  MarcelUis,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Syracuse,  in  order  that  all  the 
Sicilians,  as  well  within  as  without  the  city,  might  have  the  same  fate, 
and  that  no  separate  convention  might  be  made.  Having  been  permitted 
to  enter  the  city,  and  to  confer  with  their  friends  and  relations,  after 
having  informed  them  of  what  they  had  already  agreed  with  Marcollns, 
and  giving  them  assurances  that  their  lives  would  be  safe,  they  persuaded 
tlicni  to  begin  by  removing  tiie  three  governors  Epicydes  had  left  in  his 
place,  which  was  immediately  put  in  execution. 

After  which,  having  assembled  the  people,  they  represented,  'Thai 
for  whatever  miseries  they  had  suffered  till  then,  or  should  suffer  from 
thenceforth,  they  ought  not  to  accuse  fortune,  as  it  depended  upon  them- 
selves alone  to  put  an  end  to  them  :  that  if  the  Romans  had  undertaken 
the  siege  of  Syracuse,  it  was  out  of  affection,  not  enmity,  to  the  Syra- 
cusans  :  that  it  was  not  till  after  they  had  been  apprised  of  the  oppres- 
sions they  suffered  from  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  those  ambitious 
agents  of  Hannibal,  and  afterwards  of  Hieronymus,  that  they  had  taken 
arms,  and  begun  the  siege  of  the  city,  not  to  ruin  it,  but  to  destroy  its 
tyrants  :  that  as  Hippocrates  was  dead,  Epicydes  no  longer  in  Syracuse, 
his  lieutenants  slain,  and  the  Carthaginians  dispossessed  of  Sicily,  both 
by  sea  and  land,  what  reason  could  the  Romans  now  have  for  not  inclin- 
ing as  much  to  preserve  Syracuse,  as  if  Hiero,  the  sole  example  of 
fidelity  towards  them,  were  still  alive?  That  neither  the  city  nor  the 
inhabitants  had  any  thing  to  fear  but  from  themselves,  if  they  let  slip  the 
occasion  of  renewing  their  amity  with  the  Romans  :  that  they  never  had 
so  favourable  an  opportunity  as  the  present,  when  they  were  just  deli- 
vered from  the  violent  government  of  their  tyrants  ;  and  that  the  first 
use  they  ought  to  make  of  their  liberty  was  to  return  to  their  duly.' 

This  discourse  was  perfectly  well  received  by  every  body.     It  was 
however  judged  proper  to  create  new  magistrates  before  the  nomination 
of    deputies;     the  latter  of    whom    were   chosen   out  of   the    former. 
The  deputy  who  spoke  in  their  name,  and  who  was  instructed  solely 
to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  that  Syracuse  might  not  be  destroyed, 
addressing  himself  to  Marcellus  to  this  effect : — '  It  was  not  the  people 
of  Syracuse  who  first  broke  the  alliance,  and  declared  war  against  you, 
but    Hieronymus,  less  criminal   still    towards   Rome  than   towards  his 
country  ;    and  afterwards,  when  peace  was  restored  by  his  death,  it  was 
not  any  Syracusan  that  infringed  it,  but  the  tyrant's  instruments,  Hippo- 
crates and  Epicydes.   They  were  the  enemies  who  have  made  war  against 
you,  ftfter  having  made  us  slaves,  either  by  violence  or  fraud  and  per- 
fidy ;  and  It  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  had  any  times  of  liberty,  that 
have  not  also  been  times  of  peace  with  you.    At  present,  as  soon  as  we 
are  become  masters  of  ourselves  by  the  death  of  those  who  held  Sicily 
in  subjection,  we  come  that  very  instant  to  deliver  up  to  you  our  arms, 
our  perfons,  our  walls,  and  our  city,  determined  not  to  refuse  any  con- 
ditions yon  shall  think  fit  to  impose.  For  the  rest  (continued  he,  address- 
ing himself  still   to  Marcellus)   your  interest  is  as  much  concerned  as 
ours.     The  gods  have  granted  you  the  glory  of  having  taken  the  finest 
and  most  illustrious  city  possessed  by  the  Greeks.      All  we  have  ever 
achieved  worthy  of  being  recorded,  either  by  sea  or  land,  augments  and 
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adorns  jour  tiiiimj)li.  Fame  is  not  a  suiricii-ntly  failhfiil  chronicler  to 
make  known  tlie  grt'atncss  and  strenath  of  tlie  city  you  have  taken  ; 
posterity  can  only  judjje  of  ih<in  by  its  own  eyes.  It  is  necessary  that 
we  should  show  to  all  travellers,  from  whatever  part  of  the  universe  they 
come,  sometimes  llie  tropliies  we  have  obtained  from  the  Athenians  and 
<,'Hrlhaginians,  and  sometimes  those  you  have  acquired  from  us  ;  and 
that  S\  racuse  thus  [ilaced  for  ever  under  the  protection  of  Marcellus, 
may  be  a  lasting  and  eternal  monument  of  the  valour  and  clemency  of 
him  who  took  and  preserved  it.  It  is  unjust  that  the  remembrance  of 
llieronymiis  should  have  more  weight  with  you  than  tliatof  Iliero.  The 
latter  was  much  longer  your  friend  than  the  former  your  enemy.  Permit 
me  to  say,  you  have  experienced  the  good  eft'ects  of  the  amity  of  Hiero  ; 
but  the  senseless  enterprises  of  Hieronymus  have  fallen  solely  upon  his 
own  head.' 

The  dilhcully  was  iiol  to  obtain  what  they  demanded  from  Marcellus, 
but  to  j)reserve  tratiquillity  and  union  amongst  those  in  the  city.  The 
•leserters,  convinced  that  they  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Romans, 
inspired  the  foreign  soldiers  with  the  same  fear.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  having  therefore  taken  arms,  whilst  the  deputies  were  still  in  the 
cau)p  of  Marcellus,  they  began  by  cutting  the  throats  of  the  magistrates 
newly  elected  ;  and  dispersing  themselves  on  all  sides,  they  put  to  the 
sword  all  they  met,  and  plundered  whatever  fell  in  their  way.  That 
they  might  not  be  without  leaders,  they  appointed  six  officers,  three  to 
command  in  Achradina,  and  three  in  the  Isle.  The  tumult  being  at  length 
appeased,  the  foreign  troops  were  informed  from  all  hands,  that  it  was 
concluded  with  the  Romans,  that  their  cause  should  be  entirely  distinct 
from  that  of  the  deserters.  At  the  same  instant,  the  deputies  who  had 
been  sent  to  Marcellus  arrived,  who  fully  undeceived  them. 

Amongst  those  who  commanded  in  the  Isle,  there  was  a  Spaniard 
named  Mericus  :  means  were  found  to  corrupt  him.  He  gave  up  the 
gale  near  the  fountain  Arethusa  to  soldiers,  sent  by  Marcellus  in  the 
night  to  take  possession  of  it.  At  day-break  the  next  morning,  Marcellus 
made  a  false  attack  on  the  Aeliradina,  to  draw  all  the  forces  of  the  cita- 
del, and  the  Isle  adjoining  to  it,  to  that  side,  and  to  enable  some  vessels 
he  had  prepared  to  throw  troops  into  the  Isle,  which  would  be  unguarded. 
Every  thing  succeeded  according  to  his  plan.  The  soldiers,  whom  those 
vessels  had  landed  in  the  Isle,  finding  almost  all  the  posts  abandoned, 
and  the  gates,  by  which  the  garrison  of  the  citadel  had  marched  out 
against  Marcellus,  still  open,  they  took  possession  of  them  after  a  slight 
encounter.  Marcellus  having  received  advice  that  he  was  master  of  the 
Isle,  and  of  part  of  Achradina,  and  that  Mericus,  with  the  body  under 
Ills  command,  had  joined  his  troops,  ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded,  that 
the  treasures  of  the  kings  might  not  be  plundered.  They  did  not  rise  so 
high  in  their  amount  as  was  imagined. 

The  deserters  having  escaped,  a  passage  being  expressly  left  open  for 
them,  the  Syracusans  opened  all  the  gates  of  Achradina  to  Marcellus, 
and  sent  deputies  to  him  with  instructions  to  demand  nothing  farther 
from  him  than  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  themselves  and  their  child- 
ren. Marcellus  having  assembled  his  council,  and  some  Syracusans  who 
were  in  his  camp,  gave  his  answer  to  the  deputies  in  their  presence: 
'  That  Hiero,  for  fifty  years,  had  not  dene  the  Roman  people  more  good. 
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than  those  who  had  been  rnasters  of  Syracusi'  some  years  past  had  in- 
tended to  do  them  harm  :  but  thai  their  ill-will  had  fallen  upon  their  own 
heads,  and  they  had  punished  themselves  for  their  violation  of  treaties 
in  a  more  severe  manner  than  the  Romans  could  have  desired:  that  he 
had  besieged  Syracuse  during^  three  years,  not  that  the  Roman  people 
might  reduce  it  into  slavery,  but  to  prevent  the  chiefs  of  the  revelers 
from  continuing  to  hold  it  under  oppression  ;  that  he  had  undergone  many 
fatigues  and  dangers  in  so  long  a  siege  :  but  that  lie  thought  he  had  made 
himself  ample  amends  by  the  glory  of  iiaving  taken  thai  city,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  having  saved  it  from  the  entire  ruin  it  seemed  to  deserve.' 
After  having  placed  a  body  of  troops  to  secure  the  treasury,  and  safe- 
guards in  the  houses  of  the  Syracusans  who  had  withdrawn  into  his  camp, 
he  abandoned  the  city  to  be  plundered.  It  is  reported  that  the  riches 
which  were  pillaged  in  Syracuse  at  this  time,  exceeded  all  that  could 
have  been  expected  at  the  talking  of  Carthage  itself. 

An  unhappy  accident  interrupted  the  joy  of  Marcellus,  and  gave  him 
a  very  stnsible  affliction.  Archimedes,  at  a  time  when  things  were  in  thin 
confusion  at  Syracuse,  shut  up  in  his  closet  like  a  man  of  another  world, 
who  has  no  regard  for  what  is  passing  in  this,  was  intent  upon  the  study 
of  some  geometrical  figure,  and  not  only  his  eyes,  but  the  whole  faculties 
of  his  soul,  were  so  engaged  in  this  contemplation,  that  he  had  neither 
beard  the  tumult  of  the  Romans,  universally  busy  in  plundering,  nor  the 
report  of  the  city's  being  taken.  A  soldier  on  a  sudden  comes  in  upon 
him,  and  bids  liim  follow  him  to  Marcellus.  Archimedes  desired  him  to 
stay  a  moment,  till  he  had  solved  his  problem  and  finished  the  demon- 
stration of  it.  The  soldier,  who  neither  cared  for  his  problem  nor 
demonstration,  enraged  at  lliis  delay,  drew  his  sword  and  killed  him. 
Marcellus  was  exceetlingiy  afflicted  when  he  heard  the  news  of  his  death. 
Not  being  able  to  restore  him  to  life,  of  which  he  would  have  been  very 
glad,  he  applied  himself  to  lionour  his  iTiemory  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
He  made  a  diligent  search  after  all  his  relations,  treated  them  with  great 
distinction,  and  granted  them  peculiar  jnivileges.  As  for  Archimedes, 
he  caused  his  funeral  to  be  celebrated  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and 
erected  to  him  a  monument  amongst  the  great  persons  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  most  at  Syracuse. 

ARTICLE  III. 

SECT.  I.— TOMB  OF  ARCHIMEDKS  DISCOVERED  BY 
CICERO. 

Archimedes,  by  his  will,  had  desired  his  relations  and  friends  to  put 
no  other  epitaph  on  his  tomb,  after  his  death  than  a  cylinder  circum- 
scribed by  a  sphere,  that  is  to  say,  a  globe  or  spherical  figure;  and  to 
set  down  at  the  bottom  the  proportion  which  those  two  solids,  the  con- 
taining and  the  contained,  have  to  each  other.  He  might  have  filled  up 
the  bases  of  the  columns  of  his  tomb  with  relievoes,  whereon  the  whole 
history  of  the  siege  of  Syracuse  might  have  been  carved,  and  himself 
appeared  like  another  Jupiter  thundering  upon  the  Romans.  But  he  set 
an  infinitely  higlier  value  upon  a  discovery,  a  geometrical  demonstration, 
than  upon  all  the  so  much  celebrated  machines  which  he  had  invented. 
Hence  he  chose  rather  to  do  himself  honour  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  by 
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the  discovery  he  had  made  of  the  relation  of  a  sphere  to  a  cyliader  of 
the  same  base  and  height;  which  is  as  tuo  to  three. 

The  Syractisans,  who  liad  been  in  former  times  so  fond  of  the  sciences, 
did  not  long  retain  the  esteem  and  gratitude  they  owed  a  man  who  had 
dope  so  much  honour  to  thfir  city.  Less  than  a  hundred  and  forty 
years  after.  Archimedes  wps  so  perfectly  forgotten  by  his  citizens,  not- 
withstanding the  great  services  he  had  done  them,  that  they  denied  his 
having  been  buried  at  Syracuse.  It  is  Cicero  who  informs  us  of  this  cir- 
cumstance. 

At  the  time  he  was  quiEStor  in  Sicily,  his  curiosity  induced  him  to 
make  a  search  after  the  tomb  of  Archimedes  ;  a  curiosity  worthy  a  man 
of  Cicero's  genius,  and  which  merits  the  imitation  of  oil  wlio  travel. 
The  Syracusans  assured  him,  that  his  search  would  be  to  no  purpose, 
and  that  there  was  no  such  monument  amongst  them.  Ciceio  pitied  their 
ignorance,  which  only  served  to  increase  his  desire  of  malving  that  dis- 
discovery.  At  length,  after  several  fruitless  attempts,  he  perceived 
without  the  gate  of  the  city  facing  Agrigentum,  amongst  a  gr^at  number 
of  tombs  in  that  place,  a  pillar  almost  entirely  covered  with  thorns  and 
brambles,  through  which  he  could  discern  the  figure  of  a  sphere  and 
cylinder.  Those  who  have  any  taste  for  antiquities,  may  easily  conceive 
the  joy  of  Cicero  upon  this  occasion.  He  cried  out,  '  that  he  had  found 
■what  he  had  loolced  for.'  The  place  was  immediately  ordered  to  be 
cleared,  and  a  passage  opened  to  the  column,  on  which  they  saw  the 
inscription  still  legible,  though  part  of  the  lines  were  obliterated  by  time. 
So  that,  says  Cicero,  in  concluding  this  account,  the  greatest  city  of 
Greece,  and  the  most  flourishing  of  old  in  the  study  of  the  sciences,  would 
not  have  known  the  treasure  it  possessed,  if  a  man,  born  in  a  country 
which  it  considered  almost  as  barbarous,  a  man  of  Arpinnm,  had  not 
discovered  for  it  the  tomb  of  its  citizen,  so  highly  distinguished  by  the 
force  and  penetration  of  his  mind. 

We  are  obliged  to  Cicero  for  having  left  us  this  curious  and  elegant 
account:  but  we  cannot  easily  pardon  him  for  the  contemptuous  nianner 
in  which  he  speaks  at  first  of  Archimedes.  It  is  in  the  beginning,  where, 
intending  to  comjiare  the  unhappy  life  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant  with  the 
felicy  of  one  passed  in  sober  virtue  and  abounding  with  wisdou),  he  says, 
'  I  will  not  compare  the  lives  of  a  Plato  or  an  Architas,  persons  of  con- 
summate learning  and  wisdom,  with  that  of  Dionysius,  the  most  horrid, 
the  most  miserable,  and  the  most  detestable  that  can  be  imagined.  I 
shall  have  recourse  to  a  man  of  his  own  city,  a.  little  obscurk  pehsox, 
who  lived  many  years  after  him.  I  shall  produce  him  from  his  dust,  and 
bring  him  upon  the  stage  with  his  rule  and  compasses  in  his  hand.'  I 
say  nothing  of  the  birth  of  Archimedes,  his  greatness  was  of  a  different 
class.  But  ought  the  greatest  geometrician  of  antiquity,  whose  sublime 
discoveries  have  in  all  ages  been  the  admiration  of  the  learned,  be  treated 
by  Cicero  as  a  little  and  obscure  person,  as  if  he  had  only  been  a  com- 
mon artificer  employed  in  making  machines  ?  unless  it  be,  perhaps,  that 
the  Romans,  with  whom  a  taste  for  geometry  and  such  speculative 
sciences  never  gained  much  ground,  esteemed  nothing  great  but  what 
related  to  government  and  policy. 

Orabunt  causas  melius,  cslique  meatus 

Describent  radio,  et  surgetia  sidera  dicent: 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento. — Virc.  ^n. 6. 
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»  Let  others  better  mould  llie  running  mass 

Of  metrtls,  ami  inform  the  hreathin;?  brass, 
And  soften  into  flesh  a  marble  face; 
Plead  better  at  the  bar,  describe  the  skies, 
And  when  the  stars  descend  and  when  they  rise  ; 
Rut  Rome,  'tis  thine  alone  with  awful  sway 
To  rule  mankind,  and  make  the  world  obey  ; 
Disj)osing  peace  and  war  thy  own  majestic  way. — Dryden. 

This  is  the  Abbe  Praguier's  reflection  in  the  short  dissertation  he  has 
left  us  upon  this  passaj^e  of  Cicero. 

SECT.  II.— SUMMARY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  SYRACUSE. 

The  island  of  Sicily,  with  the  greatest  part  of  Italy  extending  between 
the  two  seas,  composed  what  was  called  Magna  Graecia,  in  opposition  to 
Greece,  properly  so  called,  which  had  peopled  all  those  countries  by  its 
colonies. 

[A.  M.  3295.] — Syracuse  was  the  most  considerable  city  of  Sicily,  and 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  Greece.  It  was  founded  by  Architas  the 
Corinthian,  in  the  third  year  of  the  seventeenth  Olympiad.  The  first  two 
ages  of  its  history  are  very  obscure,  and  therefore  I  pass  over  them  in 
silence.  It  does  not  begin  to  be  kHOwn  till  after  the  reign  of  Gelon,  and 
furnishes  in  the  sequel  many  great  events,  for  the  space  of  more  than 
two  hundred  years.  During  all  that  time  it  exhibits  a  perpetual  alter- 
native of  slavery  under  the  tyrants,  and  liberty  under  a  popular  govern- 
ment:  till  Syracuse  is  at  length  subjected  to  the  Romans,  and  makes 
part  of  their  empire. 

I  have  treated  all  these  events,  except  the  last,  in  the  order  of  time  ; 
but  as  they  are  cut  into  different  sections,  and  dispersed  into  iliflerent 
books,  I  have  thought  proper  to  unite  them  here  iti  one  point  of  view, 
that  their  seiies  and  connection  migiit  be  the  more  evident,  from  their 
being  shown  together  and  in  general,  and  the  places  pointed  out,  where 
they  are  treated  with  due  extent. 

[A.  M.  3520] — Gelon. —  The  Carthaginians,  in  concert  with  Xerxes, 
having  attacked  the  Greeks  who  inhabited  Sicily,  whilst  that  prince  was 
employed  in  an  irruption  in  Greece;  Gelon,  who  had  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Syracuse,  obtained  a  celebrated  victory  over  the  Carthaginians, 
the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  ThermonyliE.  Amilcar,  their  general,  was 
killed  in  this  battle.  Plistorians  speak  differently  of  his  death,  which  has 
occasioned  my  falling  into  a  contradiction.  For  on  one  side,  I  suppose, 
with  Diodorus  Sicnlus,  that  he  was  killed  by  the  Sicilians  in  the  battle  ; 
and  on  the  other  I  say,  after  Herodotus,  that  to  avoid  the  shame  of  sur- 
viviDg  his  defeat,  he  threw  himself  into  the  pile,  in  which  he  had  sacri- 
ficed many  human  victims. 

[A.  M.  3525.]~Gelon,  upon  returning  from  his  victory,  repaired  to 
the  assembly  without  arms  or  guards,  to  give  the  people  an  account  of 
his  conduct.  lie  was  chosen  king  unanimously.  He  reigned  five  or  six 
years,  solely  employed  in  the  truly  royal  care  of  making  his  people 
happy. 

[A.  M.  3532.] — Hiero  I.— Hiero,  the  eldest  of  Gelon's  brothers,  suc- 
ceeded him.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  wortliy  of  great  praise. 
Simonides  and  Pindar  vied  with  each  other  in  celebrating  him.  The 
latter  part  of  it  did  not  answer  the  former.     He  reigned  eleven  years. 
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[A.  M.  3543.] — Thrasybulus.— Thrasybuhis  liis  lirotlier  siicceedtd 
him.  He  rendered  himself  odious  to  oil  his  subjects  by  his  vices  and 
cruelty.  They  expelled  him  the  throne  and  city,  after  a  reign  of  one 
year. 

TIMES    OF    LIBERTY. 

[A.  M.  3544.] — After  his  expulsion,  Syracuse  and  all  Sicily  enjoyed 
their  liberty  for  the  space  of  almost  sixty  years.  An  annual  festival  was 
instituted  to  celebrate  the  day  upon  which  their  liberty  was  re-esta- 
blished. 

SYRACUSE  ATTACKED  BY  THE  ATHENIANS. 

[A.  M.  3589.] — During  this  interval,  the  Athenians,  animated  by  the 
warm  exhortations  of  Alcibiades,  turned  their  arms  against  Syracuse : 
this  was  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

[A.  M.  3598.] — Dionysius  the  elder. — The  reign  of  this  prince  is  fa- 
mous for  its  length  of  thirty-eight  years  ;  and  still  more  for  the  extraor- 
dinary events  with  which  it  was  attended. 

[A.  M.  3ti33.] — Dionysius  the  younger. — Dionysius,  son  of  the  elder 
Dionysius  succeeded  him.  He  contracts  a  particular  intimacy  with 
Plato,  and  has  frequent  conversations  with  him ;  who  had  come  to  his 
court  at  the  request  of  Dion,  the  near  relation  of  Dionysius.  He  did 
not  long  profit  from  the  wise  precepts  of  that  philosopher,  and  soon 
abandoned  himself  to  all  the  vices  and  excesses  which  attend  tyranny. 

[A.  M .  3644.] — Besieged  by  Dion,  he  escapes  from  the  citadel,  and 
retires  into  Italy. 

[A.  M.  3646.] — Dion's  excellent  qualities.  He  is  assassinated  in  his 
own  house  by  Callippus. 

[A.  M.  3647.] — Thirteen  months  after  the  death  of  Dion,  Hipparinus, 
brother  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  expels  Callippus,  and  establishes  him- 
self in  Syracuse.  During  the  two  years  of  his  reign,  Sicily  is  agitated 
by  great  commotions. 

[A.  M.  3654.] — Dionysius  the  younger,  taking  advantage  of  those 
troubles,  re-ascends  the  throne  ten  years  after  having  quitted  it. 

[A.  M.  3657.] — At  last  reduced  by  Timoleon,  he  retires  to  Corintli. 

TIMES    OF    LIBERTY. 

[A.  M.  3658.] — Timoleon  restores  liberty  to  Syracuse.  He  passes  the 
rest  of  his  life  there  in  a  glorious  retirement,  beloved  and  honoured  by 
all  the  citizens  and  strangers.  This  interval  of  liberty  was  of  no  long 
duration. 

[A.  M.  3685.]— Agathocles. — Agathocles,  in  a  short  time  makes  him- 
self tyrant  of  Syracuse.  He  commits  unparalleled  cruelties.  He  forms 
one  of  the  boldest  designs  related  in  history  :  carries  the  war  into  Africa  ; 
makes  himself  master  of  the  strongest  places,  and  ravages  the  whole 
country.  After  various  events,  he  perishes  miserably.  He  reigned  about 
twenty-eight  years.  '  *J 

TIMES    OF    LIBERTY. 

[A.  M.  3713.] — Syracuse  revived  again  for  some  time,  and  tasted  with 
joy  the  sweets  of  liberty.  But  she  suffered  much  from  the  Carthaginians, 
who  disturbed  her  tranquillity  by  continual  wars. 
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[A.  M.  37'i6.]— She  called  in  Pyrrhus  to  her  aid.  The  rapid  success 
of  his  arms  at  first  fjave  them  great  hopes,  which  soon  vanished.  Pyrrhus 
by  a  sudden  retreat  pluni^ed  the  Syracusans  int.i  new  misfortunes. 

Hiero  II. — They  were  not  happy  and  in  tranquillity  till  the  reign  of 
Hiero  II.  which  was  very  lons^,  and  almost  always  pacific. 

Hieronymus. — He  scarce  reigned  one  year.  His  death  was  followed 
vith  great  troubles,  and  tlie  taking  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus.  After 
that  peried,  what  passed  in  Sicily  to  its  total  reihiction  is  little  remark- 
able. There  were  still  some  remains  of  war  fomented  in  it  by  the  parti- 
sans of  tyranny,  and  the  Carthas^inians  who  supported  them  :  but  those 
wars  were  unproductive  of  any  event  of  consequence,  and  Rome  was 
absolute  mistress  of  all  Sicily.  Half  the  island  had  been  a  Roman  pro- 
vince ever  since  t!ie  treaty  which  put  an  end  to  the  first  Punic  war.  By 
that  treaty.  Sicily  was  divided  into  two  parts;  the  one  continued  in  the 
possession  of  the  Romans  ;  and  the  other  under  the  government  of 
Hiero  ;  which  last  part,  after  the  surrender  of  Syracuse,  fell  also  into 
their  hands. 

SECT.  III.— REFLECTIONS  UPON  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND 
CHARACTER  OF  THE  SYRACUSANS. 

By  the  taking  of  Syracuse,  all  Sicily  became  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire  ;  but  it  was  not  treated  as  the  Spaniards  and  Carthaginians  were 
afterwards,  upon  whom  a  certain  tribute  was  imposed  as  the  reward  of 
the  victors,  and  punishment  of  the  vanquished  :  '  Quasia  victoriae  prse- 
mium,  ac  poena  belli.'  Sicily,  in  submitting  to  the  Roman  people,  re- 
tained all  her  ancient  rights  and  customs,  and  obeyed  them  upon  the  same 
conditions  she  had  obeyed  her  kings.  And  slie  certainly  well  deserved 
that  privilege  and  distinction.  She  was  the  first  of  all  the  foreign  nations 
that  had  entered  into  alliance  and  amity  with  the  Romans  ;  the  first  con- 
quest their  ai  ms  had  the  glory  to  make  out  of  Italy  ;  and  the  first  coun- 
try that  had  given  them  the  grateful  experience  of  commanding  a  foreign 
people.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Sicilian  cities  had  expressed  an  unex- 
ampled attachment,  fiilelity,  and  afl'ection  for  the  Romans.  The  island 
was  afterwards  a  kind  of  step  for  the  troops  to  pass  over  into  Africa  ; 
and  Rome  would  not  so  easily  have  reduced  the  formidable  power  of  the 
Carthaginians,  if  Sicily  had  not  served  it  as  a  magazine,  abounding  with 
provisions,  and  a  secure  retreat  for  their  fieets.  Hence  after  the  taking; 
and  ruin  of  Carthage,  Scipio  Africanus  thought  himself  bound  to  adorn 
the  cities  of  Sicily  with  a  great  number  of  excellent  paintings  and  curious 
statues  ;  in  order  that  a  people  who  were  so  liighly  gratified  with  the 
success  of  the  Rouian  arms,  might  be  sensible  of  its  effects,  and  retain 
Illustrious  monuments  of  their  victories  amongst  them. 

Sicily  would  have  been  happy  in  being  governed  by  the  Romans,  if 
they  had  always  given  lu^r  such  magistrates  as  Cicero,  as  well  acquainted 
as  he  with  the  obligations  of  his  function,  and  like  him  intent  upon  the 
due  discharge  of  it.  It  is  highly  pleasing  to  hear  him  explain  himself 
upon  the  sulijecl  ;  which  he  does  in  his  defence  of  Sicily  against  Verres. 
After  having  invoked  the  gods  as  witnesses  of  the  sincerity  of  the  senti- 
ments he  is  going  to  express,  he  says — *  In  all  the  employments  with 
which  the  Roman  people  have  honoured  roe  to  tliis  day.  I  have  ever 
thought  myS' If  obliged,  by  the  most  sacred  lie*  of  religion,  worthily  to 
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discharge  the  duties  of  them.  Whi-n  I  was  made  quaestor,  I  looked  upon 
that  dignity  not  as  a  gift  confencil  upon  me,  but  as  a  deposit  confided  to 
my  vigilance  and  fidelity.  When  I  was  afterwards  sent  to  act  in  that 
office  in  Sicily,  I  thought  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  me,  and  that  my 
person  and  administration  were  in  a  manner  exhibited  as  a  spectacle  to 
the  view  of  all  the  world  :  and  in  this  thought,  I  not  only  denied  myself 
all  pleasures  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  but  even  those  which  are  autho- 
rized by  nature  and  necessity.  I  am  now  intended  for  aedile.  I  call 
the  gods  to  witness,  that  how  honourable  soever  this  dignity  seems  to 
me,  I  have  too  just  a  sense  of  its  weight,  not  to  have  more  solicitude  and 
disquiet,  than  joy  and  pleasure,  from  it ;  so  much  do  I  desire  to  make  it 
appear,  that  it  was  not  bestowed  on  me  by  chance,  or  the  necessity  of 
being  filled  up,  but  confided  deservedly  by  the  cjioice  and  discernment  of 
my  country.' 

All  the  Roman  governors  were  far  from  being  of  this  cliaracter  ;  and 
Sicily,  above  all  other  provinces,  experienced,  as  Cicero  some  lines  after 
reproaches  Verres,  that  they  were  almost  all  of  them  like  so  many  ty- 
rants, who  believed  themselves  attended  by  the  fasces  and  axes,  and 
invested  with  the  authority  of  the  Roman  empire,  only  to  exercise  in 
their  province  an  open  robbery  of  the  public  with  impunity,  and  to  break 
through  all  the  barriers  of  justice  and  shame  in  sucii  a  manner,  that  no 
man's  estate,  life,  house,  nor  even  honour,  were  safe  from  their  violence. 
Syracuse,  from  all  we  have  seen  of  it,  must  have  appeared  like  a  theatre, 
on  which  many  different  and  surprising  scenes  have  been  exhibited  ;  or 
rather  like  a  sea,  sometimes  calm  and  uniroublvd,  but  oftener  violently 
agitated  by  winds  and  storms,  always  ready  to  overwhelm  it  entirely. 
We  have  seen  in  no  otlier  republic  such  sudcieu,  frequent,  violent,  and 
various  revi  lutions  ;  sometimes  enslaved  by  the  most  cruel  tyrants,  at 
others  under  the  government  of  the  wisest  kings;  sometimes  abandoned 
to  the  capricious  will  of  a  populace,  without  either  curb  or  restriction  ; 
sometimes  perfectly  docile  and  submissive  to  the  authority  of  law,  and 
the  empire  of  reason,  it  passed  alternately  from  the  most  insupportable 
slavery  to  the  most  grateful  liberty,  from  a  kind  of  convulsive  and  frantic 
emotions,  to  a  wise,  peaceable,  and  regular  conduct.  The  reader  will 
easily  call  to  mind,  on  the  one  sitie,  Dionysius  the  father  and  son,  Aga- 
thocles  and  Hieronymus,  whose  cruelties  made  them  the  object  of  the 
public  hatred  and  detestation  ,  on  the  other,  Gelon,  Dion,  Timoleon,  the 
two  Hieros,  ancient  and  modern,  universally  beloved  and  revered  by 
the  people. 

To  what  are  such  opposite  extremes,  and  vicissitudes  so  contrary,  to 
be  attributed  ;  undoubtedly,  the  levity  and  inconstancy  of  the  Syracusans, 
which  was  their  distinguishing  characteristic,  had  a  great  share  in  them  ; 
but  what,  I  am  convinced,  conduced  the  most  to  them,  was  the  very  form 
of  their  government,  compounded  of  an  aristocracy  and  a  democracy  ;  that 
is  to  say,  divided  between  the  senate  or  elders,  and  the  people.  As  there 
was  no  counterpoise  in  Syracuse  to  balance  those  two  bodies,  when  autho- 
rity inclined  eitlier  to  the  one  .side  or  the  other,  the  government  |)resently 
changed  either  into  a  violent  and  cruel  tyranny,  or  an  unbridled  liberty, 
without  order  or  regulation.  The  sudden  confusion,  at  such  times,  of  all 
orders  of  tile  state,  made  the  way  to  sovereign  power  easy  to  ihe  most 
ambitious  of  the  citizens  :    to  attract  the  affection  of  their  country,  and 
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Boften  tilt'  yoke  to  their  fellow-citizens,  some  exercised  that  power  with 
lenity,  wisdom,  equity  and  affability  ;  and  otliers,  by  nature  less  virtu- 
ously inclined,  carried  it  to  the  last  excess  of  the  most  absolute  and  cruel 
despotism,  under  pretext  of  supporting  themselves  against  the  attempts 
of  their  citizens,  who,  jealous  of  their  liberty,  thought  every  means  for 
the  recovery  of  it,  legitimate  and  laudable. 

The.'e  were,  besides,  other  reasons  that  rendered  the  goverment  of 
Syracuse  difficult,  and  thereby  made  way  for  the  frequent  changes  it 
underwent.  That  city  did  not  forget  the  signal  victories  it  had  obtained 
against  tlie  formidable  power  of  Africa,  and  that  ii  had  carried  its  victo- 
ries and  the  terror  of  its  arms  even  to  the  walls  of  Carthage  :  and  that  not 
once  only,  as  afterwards  against  the  Athenians,  but  during  several  ages. 
The  high  idea  its  fleets  and  numerous  troops  suggested  of  its  maritime 
power,  at  the  time  of  tiie  irruption  of  the  Persians  into  Greece,  occasioned 
its  pretending  to  equal  Athens  in  that  respect,  or  at  least  to  divide  the 
empire  of  the  sea  with  that  state. 

Besides  which,  riches,  the  natural  effect  of  commerce,  had  rendered 
the  Syracusans  proud,  haughty,  and  imperious,  and  at  the  same  time  had 
plunged  them  into  a  sloth  and  luxury  that  inspired  them  with  a  disgust 
for  all  fatigue  and  application.  They  generally  abandoned  themselves 
blindly  to  their  orators,  who  had  acquired  an  absolute  ascendant  over 
ihem.  In  order  to  make  them  obey,  it  was  necessary  either  to  flatter  or 
reproach  them. 

They  had  naturally  a  fund  of  equity,  humanity,  and  good-nature;  and 
yet,  when  influenced  by  the  seditious  discourses  of  the  orators,  they 
would  proceed  to  excessive  violence  and  cruelties,  of  which  they  imme- 
diately after  repented. 

When  they  were  left  to  themselves,  their  liberty,  which  at  that  time 
knew  no  bounds,  soon  degenerated  into  caprice,  fury,  violence,  and,  I 
might  say,  even  phrensy.  On  the  contrary,  when  they  were  subjected  to 
the  yoke,  they  became  base,  timorous,  submissive,  and  grovelling,  like 
slaves.  But  as  this  condition  was  constrained,  and  directly  contrary  to 
the  character  and  disposition  of  the  Greek  nation,  born  and  nurtured  in 
liberty,  the  sense  of  which  was  not  wholly  extinguished  in  them,  but 
merely  lulled  asleep,  they  waked  from  time  to  time  from  their  lethargy, 
broke  their  chains,  and  made  use  of  them,  if  I  may  be  admitted  to  use 
the  expression,  to  beat  down  and  destroy  the  unjust  masters  who  had 
imposed  them. 

With  the  slighest  attention  to  the  whole  series  of  the  history  of  the 
Syracusans,  it  may  easily  be  perceived,  (as  Galba  afterwards  said  of  the 
Romans,)  that  they  were  equally  incapable  of  bearing  either  entire 
liberty  or  entire  servitude.  So  that  the  ability  and  policy  of  those  who 
governed  them,  consisted  in  keeping  the  people  to  a  wise  medium  between 
those  two  extremes,  by  seeming  to  leave  them  an  entire  freedom  in  their 
resolutions,  an  I  reserving  only  to  themselves  the  care  of  explaining  the 
utility,  and  facilitating  the  execution  of  good  measures  An^l  in  tliis  the 
magistrates  and  kings  we  have  spoken  of  were  wonderfully  successful, 
under  whose  goveinmtnt  the  Syracusans  always  enjoyed  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, were  obedient  to  their  princes,  and  perfectly  submissive  to  the 
laws.  And  this  induces  rac  to  conclude,  that  the  revolutions  of  Syracuse 
were  less  the  effect  of  the  people's  levity,  than  the  fault  of  those  that 
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governed  Ihem,  who  had  not  the  art  of  managing  their  passions,  and 
engaging^  tlieir  affection,  which  is  properly  the  science  of  kings,  anql  of 
all  who  command  others. 
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SECT.  I.— FIRST  WAR  OF  THE  ROMANS  WITH  IVflTHRI- 
DATES.— SYLLA  IS  CHARGED  WITH  THIS  WAR.— HE 
GAINS  THREE  GREAT  BATTLES  AGAINST  THE  GENE- 
RALS OF  MITHRIDATES.— HE  GRANTS  THAT  PRINCE 
PEACE  IN  THE  FOURTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR.— LIBRARY 
OF  ATHENS,  IN  WHICH  WERE  THE  WORKS  OF  ARIS- 
TOTLE.—SYLLA  CAUSES  IT  TO  BE  CARRIED  TO  ROME. 

MiTHRiDATES,  king  of  Pontus,  whose  history  I  am  now  beginning  to 
relate,  and  who  rendered  himself  so  famous  by  the  war  he  supported, 
during  almost  thirty  years,  against  the  Romans,  was  surnamed  Eupator. 
He  was  descended  from  a  house  which  had  given  a  long  succession 
of  kings  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  The  first,  according  to  some 
historians,  was  Artabazus,  one  of  the  seven  princes  that  slew  the  Magi, 
and  set  the  crown  of  Persia  upon  the  head  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  who 
rewarded  him  with  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  But  besides  that  we  do  not 
find  the  name  of  Artabazus  amongst  those  seven  Persians,  many  reasons 
induce  us  to  believe,  that  the  prince  of  whom  we  speak  was  the  son  of 
Darius,  the  same  who  is  called  Artabarzanes,  who  was  competitor  with 
Xerxes  for  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  was  made  king  of  Pontus  either  by 
his  father  or  his  brother,  to  console  him  for  the  preference  given  to 
Xerxes.  His  posterity  enjoyed  that  kingdom  during  seventeen  genera- 
tions. Mithridates  Eupator,  of  whom  we  are  treating  in  this  place,  was 
the  sixteenth  from  him. 

[A.  M.  3880.  Ant.  J.  C.  124'.] — He  was  but  twelve  years  of  age  when 
he  began  to  reign.  His  father,  before  his  death,  had  appointed  him  his 
successor,  and  had  given  him  his  mother  for  guardian,  who  was  to  go- 
vern jointly  with  him.  He  began  his  reign  by  putting  his  mother  and 
brother  to  death  ;  and  the  sequel  corresponded  but  too  well  with  such  a 
beginning.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  except  that 
one  of  the  Roman  generals,  whom  he  had  corrupted  with  money,  having 
surrendered,  and  put  him  into  possession  of  Piirygia,  it  was  soon  after 
taken  from  him  by  the  Romans,  which  gave  birth  to  his  enmity  against 
them. 

[A.  M.  3913.  Ant.  J.  C.  91.] — Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  being 
dead,  Mithridates  caused  the  two  sons  he  hail  l^ft   behind  liini  to  be  put 
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to  death,  though  their  mother  Laodice  was  his  own  sister,  and  placed 
one  of  his  own  sons,  at  that  time  very  young,  upon  the  throno,  giving 
him  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  and  appointing  Gordius  his  guardian  and 
regent.  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia,  who  was  apprehensive  that  this 
increase  of  power  would  put  INIitliridates  into  a  condition  to  possess  him- 
self also  of  his  dominions  in  time,  thought  proper  to  set  up  a  certain 
young  man  (who  seemed  very  fit  for  acting  such  a  part)  as  a  third  son  of 
Ariarathes.  He  engaged  Laodice,  whom  he  had  espoused  after  the 
death  of  her  first  husband,  to  acknowledge  him  as  such,  and  sent  her  to 
Rome,  to  assist  and  support  by  her  presence  the  claim  of  this  pretended 
son,  whom  sh.e  carried  thither  along  with  her.  The  cause  being  brought 
before  the  senate,  both  parties  were  condemned  ;  and  a  decree  passed, 
by  which  the  Cappadocians  were  declared  free.  But  they  said  they  could 
not  be  without  a  king.  The  senate  permitted  them  to  choose  whom  they 
thought  fit.  They  elected  Ariobarzanes,  a  nobleman  of  their  nation. 
Sylla,  upon  his  quitting  the  office  of  praetor,  was  charged  with  the  com- 
mission of  establishing  him  upon  the  throne.  That  was  the  pretext 
assigned  for  this  expedition  ;  but  the  real  motive  of  it  was,  to  check  the 
enterprises  of  Mithridates,  wliose  power  daily  augmenting,  gave  um- 
brage to  the  Romans.  Sylla  executed  his  commission  the  foUowins? 
year;  [A.M.  SOl't.  Ant.  J.  C.  90.J  and  after  having  defeated  a  great 
number  of  Cappadocians,  and  a  much  greater  of  Armenians,  who  came 
to  their  aid,  he  expelled  Gordius,  with  the  pretended  Ariarathes,  and  set 
Ariobarzanes  in  his  place. 

Whilst  Sylla  was  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  tlie  Euj*hrates,  a  Par- 
thian, named  Orobasus,  arrived  at  his  cau)p,  deputed  from  king  Arsaces,* 
to  demand  the  alliance  and  amity  of  the  Romans.  Sylla,  when  he  re- 
ceived him  at  his  audience,  caused  three  seats  to  be  placed  in  his  tent, 
one  for  Ariobarzanes,  who  was  present,  another  for  Orobasus,  and  that 
in  the  midst  for  himself.  The  Parthian  king  afterwards,  offended  at  his 
deputy  for  having  acquiesced  in  this  instance  of  Roman  pride,  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  This  is  the  first  time  the  Parthians  had  any  in- 
tercourse with  the  Romans. 

Mithridates  did  not  dare  at  that  time  to  oppose  the  establishment  of 
Ariobarzanes;  but  dissembling  the  mortification  that  conduct  oTthe 
Romans  gave  him,  he  resolved  to  take  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged 
upon  them.  In  the  mean  while  he  engaged  in  cultivating  powerful  al- 
liances for  the  augmentation  of  his  strength  ;  and  began  with  Tigranes, 
king  or  Armenia,  a  very  powerful  prince.  Armenia  had  at  first  apper- 
tained to  the  Persians  ;  it  came  under  the  Macedonians  afterwards  ;  and 
upon  the  death  of  Alexander  made  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria.  Under 
Antiochus  the  Great,  two  of  his  generals,  Artaxius  and  Zadriadres,  with 
that  prince's  permission,  established  themselves  in  this  province,  of  wiiich 
it  is  probable  they  were  before  governors.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus 
they  adhered  to  the  Romans,  who  acknowledged  them  as  kings.  They 
had  divided  Armenia  into  two  parts.  Tigranes,  of  whom  we  now  speak, 
was  descended  from  Artaxius.  He  possessed  himself  of  all  Armenia, 
subjected  several  neighbouring  countries  by  his  arms,  and  thereby 
formed  a  very  powerful  kingdom.     Mithridates  gave  him  his  daughter 

*  This  was  Mithridates  H. 
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Cleopatra  in  marriage,  and  engaged  him  to  enter  so  far  into  his  jirojects 
against  the  Romans,  that  they  agreed  Mithridates  should  have  the  cities 
and  countries  they  should  conquer  for  his  share,  and  Tigranes  the  peo- 
ple, with  all  the  effects  capable  of  being  carried  away. 

[A.  M.  3915,  Ant.  J.  C.  89.] — The  first  enterprise  and  act  of  hostility 
was  committed  by  Tigranes,  who  deprived  Ariobarzanes  of  Cappadocia, 
of  which  the  Romans  had  put  him  into  possession,  and  re-established 
Ariarathes,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  in  it.  Niconiedes,  king  of  Bithynia, 
happening  to  die  about  this  time,  his  eldest  son,  called  also  Nicomedes, 
ought  naturally  to  have  succeeded  him,  and  was  accordingly  proclaimed 
king.  But  Mithridates  set  up  his  younger  brolber  Socrates  against  him, 
who  deprived  liiui  of  the  tlirone  by  force  of  arms.  The  two  dethroned 
kings  went  to  Rome,  to  in)plore  aid  of  the  senate,  who  decreed  their 
re-establishment,  and  sent  Manius  Aquilius  and  M.  Altinius  to  put  that 
decree  in  execution. 

They  were  bolii  re-instated.  The  Romans  advised  them  to  make  ir- 
ruptions into  the  lands  of  IVIithridates,  promising  them  their  support  ; 
but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  dared  to  attack  so  powerful  a  prince 
so  near  home.  At  length,  however,  Nicomedes,  urged  both  by  the  am- 
bassadors, to  whom  he  had  promised  great  sums  for  his  re-establishraent, 
and  by  his  creditors,  Roman  citizens  settled  in  Asia,  who  had  lent  him 
very  considerable  suu-.s  for  the  same  purpose,  could  no  longer  resist 
their  solicitations.  He  made  incursions  upon  the  lands  of  Mithridates, 
ravaged  all  the  hat  country  as  far  as  the  city  Amastris,  and  returned 
home  laden  with  booty,  which  he  applied  in  discharging  part  of  his 
debts. 

Mithridates  was  not  ignorant  by  whose  advice  Nicomedes  had  com- 
mitted this  irruption.  He  might  easily  have  repulsed  him,  as  he  had  a 
great  number  of  good  troops  on  foot ;  but  he  did  not  take  the  field.  He 
was  glad  to  throw  the  blame  on  tlie  side  of  the  Romans,  and  to  have  a 
just  cause  for  declaring  war  against  them.  He  began  by  making  remon- 
strances to  their  generals  and  ambassadors.  Pelopidas  was  at  tlie  head 
of  this  embassy,  lie  comjilained  of  the  various  contraventions  of  the 
Ri>mans  to  the  treaty  of  alliance  subsisting  between  them  and  ^lithri- 
dates,  and  in  particular  of  the  protection  granted  by  tliem  to  Nicomedes, 
his  declared  incui).  The  ambassadors  of  the  latter  replied,  and  made 
complaints  on  their  side  against  Mithridates.  The  Romans,  who  were 
unwilling  to  declare  themselves  openly  at  present,  gave  the  man  answer 
in  loose  and  general  terms  ;  that  the  Roman  people?  had  no  intention  that 
Mithridates  and  Nicomedes  should  injure  eacli  other. 

Mithridates,  who  was  not  satisfied  with  this  answer,  made  his  troops 
march  imniediately  into  Cappadocia,  expelled  Ariobarzanes  again,  and 
set  his  son  Ariarathes  upon  the  throne,  as  he  had  done  before.  At  the 
same  time,  he  sent  his  ambassador  to  the  Roman  generals  to  make  his 
apology,  and  to  renew  his  complaints  against  thtm.  Pelopidas  declared 
to  them,  that  his  master  was  contented  the  Roman  people  should  be  urn 
pire  in  the  afl'air  ;  and  added,  that  he  had  already  sent  his  ambassadors 
to  Rome.  He  exhorted  them  not  to  undertake  any  thing  till  they  had 
received  the  senate's  orders  ;  nor  engage  rashly  in  a  war  that  might  be 
attended  with  fata!  consequences.  For  the  rest,  he  gave  them  to  under- 
stand, tiiat  Mithridates,  in  ca  ^e  justice  were  refused  him,  was  in  a  ton-^ 
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dition  to  procure  it  for  himself.  The  Romans,  highly  offended  at  so 
haughty  a  declaration,  made  answer,  that  Mithridates  was  iimnediately 
to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Cappadocia,  and  not  to  continue  to  disturb 
Nicomedes  or  Ariobarzanes.  They  ordered  Pelopidas  to  quit  the  camp 
that  moment,  and  not  return,  unless  his  master  obeyed.  The  other 
ambassadors  were  no  better  received  at  Rome. 

The  rupture  was  then  inevitable,  and  the  Roman  generals  did  not  wait 
till  the  orders  of  the  senate  and  people  arrived  ;  which  was  what  Mith- 
ridates wished.  The  design  he  had  long  formed  of  declaring  war  against 
the  Romans,  had  occasioned  his  having  made  many  alliances,  and  en- 
gaged many  nations  in  his  interest.  Amongst  his  troops  were  reckoned 
twenty-two  nations,  of  as  many  diflFerent  languages,  all  which  Mithridates 
himself  spoke  with  facility.  His  army  consisted  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  foot  and  forty  thousand  horse  ;  without  including  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  armed  chariots,  and  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  ships.  Before 
he  proceeded  to  action,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  prepare  his  troops  for 
it,  and  made  them  a  long  discourse  to  animate  them  against  the  Romans.* 
He  represented  to  them,  '  That  the  matter  now  in  hand  was  not  to  exa- 
mine whether  war  or  peace  were  to  be  preferred  ;  that  the  Romans,  by 
attacking  the  first,  had  left  them  no  room  for  deliberation  :  that  their 
business  was  to  fight  and  conquer  :  that  he  assured  himself  of  success,  if 
the  troops  persisted  to  act  with  the  same  valour  they  had  already  shown 
upon  so  many  occasions,  and  very  lately  against  the  same  eiiemies,  whom 
they  had  put  to  flight  and  cut  to  pieces  in  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia  : 
that  there  could  not  be  a  more  favourable  opportunity  than  the  present, 
when  the  Marsi  infested  and  ravaged  the  very  heart  of  Italy :  when 
Rome  was  torn  in  pieces  by  civil  wars,  and  an  innumerable  army  of  the 
Cimbri  from  Germany  overran  all  Italy :  that  the  time  was  come  for  hum- 
bling those  proud  republicans,  who  were  hostile  to  the  royal  disnity, 
and  had  sworn  to  pull  down  all  the  thrones  of  the  universe  :  that  as  to 
what  remained,  the  war  his  soldiers  were  now  entering  upon  was  highly 
different  from  that  they  had  sustained  with  so  much  valour  in  the  horrid 
deserts  and  frozen  regions  of  Scythia:  that  he  should  lead  them  into  the 
most  fruitful  and  temperate  country  of  the  world,  abounding  with  rich 
and  opulent  cities,  which  seemed  to  offer  themselves  an  easy  prey  :  that 
Asia,  abandoned  to  be  devoured  by  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the  procon- 
suls, the  inexorablecruelty  of  tax-gatherers,  and  the  flagrant  injustice  of 
corrupt  judges,  held  the  name  of  Roman  in  abhorrence,  and  impatiently 
expected  them  as  her  deliverers  :  that  they  followed  him  not  so  much  to 
a  war,  as  to  assured  victory  and  certain  spoils.'  The  army  answered 
this  discourse  with  universal  shouts  of  joy,  and  reiterated  protestations 
of  service  and  fidelity. 

The  Romans  had  formed  three  armies  out  of  their  troops  in  the  several 
parts  of  Asia  Minor.  The  first  was  commanded  by  L.  Cassius,  who  had 
the  government  of  the  province  of  Pergamus  ;  the  second,  by  Manius 
Aqiiilius  :  the  third,  by  Q.  Oppius,  proconsul,  in  his  province  of  Pam- 
phylia.     Bach  of  them  had  forty  thousand  men,  including  the  cavalry. 

*  1  have  abridged  this  discourse  extremely,  which  Justin  repeats  at 
length,  as  it  flood  in  Trogus  Pompeius,  of  whom  he  is  only  the  epilo- 
mizer.  The  discourse  is  a  specimen  of  that  excellent  historian's  style, 
and  ought  to  make  us  very  much  regret  the  loss  of  his  writings. 
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Besides  these  troops,  Nicotnedcs  had  fifty  thousand  foot  and  six  thoa- 
sand  horse.  They  began  the  war,  as  I  have  already  observed,  without 
waiting  for  orders  from  Rome,  and  carried  it  on  with  so  much  negligence 
and  so  little  judgment,  that  they  were  all  three  defeated  on  different  oc- 
casions, and  their  armies  ruined.  Aquilius  and  Oppius  themselves  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  treated  with  all  kinds  of  insults.  Mithridates, 
considering  Aquilius  as  the  principal  author  of  the  war,  treated  him  with 
the  highest  indignities.  He  made  him  pass  in  review  before  the  troops, 
and  presented  him  as  a  sight  to  the  people,  mounted  on  an  ass,  obliging 
him  to  cry  out  with  a  loud  voice,  that  he  was  Manius  Aquilius.  At  other 
times  he  obliged  liim  to  walk  on  foot  with  his  hands  fastened  by  a  chain 
to  a  horse,  that  drew  him  along.  At  last  he  caused  molten  lead  to  be 
poured  down  his  throat,  and  put  him  to  death  with  the  most  exquisite 
torments.  The  people  of  Mitylene  had  treacherously  delivered  him  up 
to  Mithridates  at  a  time  when  he  was  sick,  and  had  retired  to  their  city 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

Mithridates.  who  was  desirous  of  gaining  the  people's  hearts  by  his 
reputation  for  clemency,  sent  home  all  the  Greeks  he  had  taken  prisoners, 
and  supplied  them  with  provisions  for  their  journey.  That  instance  of 
his  goodness  and  lenity  opened  the  gates  of  all  the  cities  to  him.  The 
people  caiue  out  to  mett  him  every  where  with  acclamations  of  joy. 
They  gave  him  excessive  praises,  called  him  the  preserver,  the  father  of 
the  peo])le,  the  deliverer  of  Asia,  and  applied  to  him  all  the  other  names 
by  which  Bacchus  was  denominated,  to  which  he  had  a  just  title^  for 
he  passed  for  the  prince  of  his  lime  who  could  drink  most  without  being 
disordered;  a  quality  he  valued  himself  upon,  and  thought  much  to  his 
honour. 

The  fruits  of  these  his  first  victories  were  the  conquest  of  all  Bithynia, 
from  which  Nicomedes  was  driven  ;  of  Phrygia  and  Mysia,  lately  made 
Roman  provinces  ;  of  Lysia,  Pamphylia,  Paphlagonia,  and  several  other 
countries.  Having  found  at  Stratonicea  a  young  maid  of  exquisite 
beauty,  named  Monima,  he  took  her  along  with  him  in  his  train. 

[A.  M.  391t>.  Ant.  J.  C.  88.]— Mithridates,  considering  that  the  Ro- 
mans, and  all  the  Italians  in  general,  who  were  at  that  time  in  Asia 
Minor  upon  different  affairs,  carried  on  secret  intrigues  much  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  interests,  sent  private  orders  from  Ephesus,  wispre  he  tlien 
was,  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  magistrates  of  the  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  to  massacre  them  all  upon  a  day  fixed.  The  women, 
children,  and  tlomestics,  were  included  in  this  proscription.  To  these 
orders  was  annexed  a  prohibition  to  give  interment  to  those  who  should 
be  killed.  Their  estates  and  effects  were  to  be  confiscated  for  the  use 
of  the  king  and  tlie  murderers.  A  severe  fine  was  laid  upon  such  as 
should  conceal  tiii;  living,  or  bury  the  dead  ;  and  a  reward  appointed 
for  whoever  discovered  those  who  were  hid.  Liberty  was  given  to  the 
slaves  who  killed  their  masters;  and  debtors  forgiven  half  their  debts, 
for  killing  their  creditors.  The  repetition  only  of  this  dreadful  order  is 
enough  to  make  one  shudder  with  horror.  What  then  must  have  been 
the  desolation  in  all  those  provinces  when  it  was  put  in  execution! 
Fourscore  thousand  Romans  or  Italians  were  butchered  in  conseijuence 
of  it.  Some  make  the  slain  amount  to  almost  twice  that  number.  Being 
informed  that  tlure  was  a  great  treasure  at  Cos,  he  sent  people  thither 
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to  seize  it.  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  liad  deposited  it  there,  when 
she  undertook  the  war  in  Phoenicia  against  her  son  Lathyrus.  Besides 
this  treasure,  they  found  eight  hundred  talents,  (eight  hundred  thousand 
crowns,)  which  the  Jews  in  Asia  Minor  had  deposited  there  when  they 
saw  the  war  already  to  break  out. 

All  those  who  had  found  means  to  escape  this  general  slaughter  in 
Asia,  had  taken  refuge  in  Rhodes,  which  received  them  with  joy,  and 
afforded  them  a  stcuve  retreat.  Mithridates  laid  siege  to  that  city  inef- 
fectually, which  he  was  soon  obliged  to  raise,  after  having  been  in 
danger  of  being  taken  himself  in  a  sea-fight,  wherein  he  lost  many  of 
his  ships. 

When  he  had  made  himself  master  of  Asia  Minor,  Mithridates  sent 
Archelaus,  one  of  his  generals,  with  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men  into  Greece.  That  general  took  Athens,  and  chose  it  for 
his  residence,  giving  all  orders  from  thence  in  regard  to  the  war  on  that 
side.  During  his  stay  there,  he  engaged  most  of  the  cities  and  states  of 
Greece  in  the  interests  of  his  master.  He  reduced  Delos  by  force,  which 
had  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  and  reinstated  them  in  the  possession 
of  it.  He  sent  them  the  sacred  treasure,  kept  in  that  island  by  Aristion, 
to  whom  he  gave  two  thousand  men  as  a  guard  for  the  money.  Aristion 
•was  an  Athenian  philosopher,  of  the  sect  of  Epicurus.  He  employed 
the  two  thousand  men  under  his  command  to  secure  to  himself  the  supreme 
authority  at  Athens,  where  he  exercised  a  most  cruel  tyranny,  putting 
many  of  the  citizens  to  death,  and  sending  many  to  Mithridates,  upon 
pretence  that  they  were  of  the  Roman  faction. 

[A.  M.  3917.  Ant.  J.  C.  87.]— Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Sylla 
was  charged  with  the  war  against  Mithridates.  He  set  out  immediately 
for  Greece,  with  five  legions,  and  some  cohorts  and  cavalry.  Mithridates 
was  at  that  time  at  Pergamus,  where  he  distributed  riches,  governments, 
and  other  rewards  to  his  friends. 

Upon  Sylla's  arrival,  all  the  cities  opened  their  gates  to  him,  except 
Athens,  which,  subjected  to  the  tyrant  Aristion's  yoke,  was  obliged  un- 
willingly to  oppose  him.  The  Roman  general,  having  entered  Altica, 
divided  his  troops  into  two  bodies,  the  one  of  which  he  sent  to  besiege 
Aristion  in  the  city  of  Atliens,  and  with  the  other  he  marched  in  person 
to  the  port  of  Piraeeus,  which  was  a  kind  of  second  city,  where  Archelaus 
had  shut  himself  up,  relying  upon  the  strengtii  of  the  place,  the  walls 
being  almost  sixty  feet  high,  and  entirely  of  hewn  stone.  The  work  was 
indeed  very  strong,  and  had  been  raised  by  the  order  of  Pericles  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  when,  the  hopes  of  victory  depending  solely  upon 
this  port,  he  had  fortified  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

The  height  of  the  walls  did  not  amaze  Sylla.  He  employed  all  sorts 
of  engines  in  battering  them,  and  made  continual  assaults.  If  he  would 
have  waited  a  little,  he  might  have  taken  the  higher  city  without  striking 
a  blow,  which  was  reduced  by  famine  to  the  last  extremity.  But,  being 
in  haste  to  return  to  Rome,  and  apprehending  the  changes  that  might 
happen  there  in  his  absence,  he  spared  neither  danger,  attacks,  nor  ex- 
pense, in  order  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  that  war.  Without  enume- 
rating the  rist  of  the  warlike  stores  and  equipage,  twenty  thousand 
mult  B  were  perpetually  employed  in  working  the  machines  only.  Wood 
happtning  to  fall  ehort,  iVora  the  great  consumption  made  of  it  in  the 
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machines,  which  were  often  either  broken  and  spoiled  by  the  vast  weight 
they  carried,  or  burnt  by  the  enemy,  he  did  not  spare  the  sacred  groves. 
He  cut  down  the  beautiful  avenues  of  the  Academy  and  Lycfeum,  which 
wore  the  finest  walks  in  the  suburbs,  and  planted  with  the  finest  trees; 
and  caused  the  hiifh  walls  that  joined  the  port  to  the  city  to  be  demo- 
lished, in  order  to  make  use  of  the  ruins  in  erecting  his  works,  and  car- 
rying on  his  approachis. 

As  he  had  occasion  for  abundance  of  money  in  this  war,  and  endea- 
voured to  attach  the  soldiers  lo  his  interests  and  to  animate  them  by  great 
rewards,  he  had  recourse  to  I  lie  inviolable  treasures  of  the  temples,  and 
caused  the  finest  and  most  precious  gifts,  consecrated  at  Epidanrus  and 
Olympia,  to  be  brought  from  thence.  He  wrote  to  the  Amphictyons 
assembled  at  Delphi.  'Ttiat  they  would  act  wisely  in  sending  him  the 
treasures  of  the  god,  because  they  would  be  more  secure  in  his  hands; 
and  that  if  he  sh.uild  be  obliged  to  make  use  of  ihem,  he  would  return 
the  value  after  the  war.'  At  the  sau)e  time  he  sent  one  of  his  friends, 
named  Caphis,  a  native  of  Phocis,  to  Delphi,  to  receive  all  those  trea- 
sures by  weight. 

When  Caphis  arrived  at  Delphi,  he  was  afraid,  through  reverence  for 
the  god,  to  meddle  with  the  consecrated  gifts,  and  bewailed  with  tears, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Amphictyons,  the  necessity  imposed  upon  him. 
Upon  which,  some  person  there  having  said,  that  he  heard  the  sound  of 
Apollo's  lyre  from  the  inside  of  the  sanctuary,  Caphis,  whether  he  really 
believed  it,  or  was  willing  to  take  advantage  of  that  occasion  to  strike 
Sylla  with  a  religious  awe,  wrote  him  an  account  of  v/hat  had  happened. 
Sylla,  deriding  his  simplicity,  replied,  'That  he  was  surprised  he  should 
not  comprehend  that  singing  was  a  sign  of  joy,  and  by  no  means  ofanger 
and  rescHtment ;  and  therefore  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  the  trea- 
sures boldly,  and  be  assured  that  the  goJ  saw  him  do  so  with  pleasure, 
and  gave  tiiem  to  himself.' 

Plutarch,  on  this  occasion,  notices  the  difFertnce  between  the  ancient 
Roman  generals,  and  those  of  tire  times  we  now  speak  of.  The  former, 
whom  merit  alone  had  raised  to  ollice,  and  who  had  no  other  views  from 
their  employments  but  the  public  good,  knew  how  to  make  the  soldiers 
respect  and  obey  them,  without  descending  to  use  low  and  unworthy 
metliods  foi*  that  purpose.  They  commanded  troops  that  were  steady, 
disciplined,  and  well  inured  to  execute  the  orders  of  their  generals  with- 
out reply  or  delay.  Truly  kings,  says  Plutarch,  in  the  grandeur  and 
nobility  of  their  sentiments,  but  simple  and  modest  private  persons  in 
their  train  and  equipage,  iliey  put  the  state  to  no  other  expense  in  the 
discharge  of  their  offices  than  what  was  reasonable  and  necessary,  con- 
ceiving it  more  sliameful  in  a  captain  to  flatter  his  soldiers,  than  to  fear 
his  enemies.  Things  were  much  changed  in  the  times  we  now  speak  of. 
The  Roman  generals,  al)andoned  to  insatiable  ambition  and  luxury,  were 
obliged  to  make  themselves  slaves  to  their  soldiers,  and  to  buy  theirser- 
vices  by  gifts  proportioned  to  their  avidity,  and  often  by  the  toleration 
and  impunity  of  the  greatest  crimes. 

Sylla,  in  consequence,  was  perpetually  in  extreme  want  of  money  to 
satisfy  his  troops,  and  then  more  than  ever  for  carrying  on  the  siege  in 
which  he  had  engaged,  the  success  of  which  seemed  to  him  of  the  highest 
importance,  both  with  respect  lo  his  honour  and  even  his  safety.     He 
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was  desirous  of  depriving  Mithridates  of  the  only  city  he  had  left  ia 
Greece,  and  which,  by  preventing  the  Romans  from  passing  into  Asia, 
would  destroy  all  hopes  of  conquering  that  prince,  and  oblige  Sylla  to 
return  shamefully  into  Italy,  where  lie  would  have  found  more  terrible 
enemies  in  Marius  and  his  faction.  He  was  besides  sensibly  galled  by 
the  keen  raillery  which  Aristion  vented  every  day  against  him  and  his 
wife  Metella. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  attack  or  defence  were  conducted 
with  most  vigour ;  for  both  sides  behaved  with  incredible  courage  and 
resolution.  The  sallies  were  frequent,  and  attended  with  almost  battles 
in  form,  in  which  the  slaughter  was  great,  and  the  loss  generally  not  very 
unequal.  The  besieged  would  not  have  been  in  a  condition  to  have  made 
so  vigorous  a  defence,  if  they  had  not  received  several  considerable  rein- 
forcements by  sea. 

What  did  them  most  damage  was  the  secret  treachery  of  two  Athenian 
slaves  who  were  in  the  PirEeeus.  Those  slaves,  whether  out  of  affection 
to  the  Roman  interest,  or  desirous  of  providing  for  their  own  safety  in 
case  the  place  was  taken,  wrote  upon  leaden  balls  all  that  was  going 
forward  within,  and  threw  them  from  slings  to  the  Romans.  So  that 
how  prudent  soever  the  measures  were  which  Archelaus  took,  who  de- 
fended the  Piraeeus,  whilst  Aristion  commanded  in  the  city,  none  of  them 
succeeded.  He  resolved  to  make  a  general  sally  ;  the  traitors  slung  a 
leaden  ball  with  this  intelligence  upon  it : — *  To  morrow,  at  such  an  hour, 
the  foot  will  attack  your  works,  and  the  horse  your  camp.'  Sylla  laid 
ambushes,  and  repulsed  the  besieged  with  loss.  A  convoy  of  provisions 
was  in  the  night  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  city,  which  was  in  want  of 
every  thing.  Upon  advice  of  the  same  kind  the  convoy  was  intercepted. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  disappointments,  the  Athenians  defended 
themselves  like  lions.  They  found  means  either  to  burn  most  of  the 
machines  erected  against  the  wall,  or  by  undermining  them  to  throw  them 
down  and  break  them  to  pieces. 

The  Romans,  on  their  side,  behaved  with  no  less  vigour.  By  the  help 
of  mines  also  they  made  a  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  walls,  under  which 
they  hollowed  the  ground;  and,  having  propped  the  foundation  with 
beams  of  wood,  they  afterwards  set  fire  to  the  props  with  a  great  quan- 
tity of  pitch,  suljihur,  and  tow.  When  tliose  beams  were  burnt,  part  of 
the  wall  fell  down  with  a  horrible  noi;rt',  and  a  large  breach  was  opened, 
through  which  the  Romans  advancy'd  to  the  assault.  The  battle  conti- 
nued a  great  while  with  equal  ar^lour  on  both  sides,  but  the  Romans 
were  at  length  obliged  to  retire.  The  next  day  they  renewed  the  attack. 
The  besieged  had  built  a  new  wall  during  the  night  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  in  the  place  of  the  other  which  had  fallen,  and  the  Romans 
found  it  impossible  to  force  it. 

Sylla,  discouraged  by  so  obstinate  a  defence,  resolved  to  attack  the 
Piraeeus  no  longer,  and  confined  himself  to  reduce  the  place  by  famine. 
The  city,  on  the  other  side,  was  at  the  last  extremity.  A  bushel  of  bar- 
ley had  l)een  sold  in  it  for  a  thousand  drachmas  (about  five  and  twenty 
pounds  sterling).  The  inhabitants  did  not  only  eat  the  grass  and  roots 
which  they  found  about  the  citadel,  but  the  flesh  of  horses,  and  the 
leather  of  their  shoes,  whicli  tiiey  boiled  soft.  In  tlie  midst  of  the  public 
misery,  the  tyrant  passed  his  days  and  nights  in  revelling.    The  senators 
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and  priests  went  to  throw  tlieniselves  at  his  feet,  conjuring  him  to  have 
pity  on  the  city,  and  to  obtain  a  capitulation  from  Sylla:  he  disoersed 
them  with  a  shower  of  arrows,  and  jn  that  manner  drove  them  from  iiis 
presence. 

He  did  not  demand  a  cessation  of  arms,  nor  send  deputies  to  Sylla,  till 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  As  those  deputies  made  no  proposals, 
and  asked  nothing  of  him  to  the  purpose,  but  ran  on  in  praising  and  ex- 
tolling Theseus,  E'.iraolpus,  and  the  exploits  of  the  Athenians  against  the 
Medes,  Sylla  was  tired  with  their  discourse,  and  interrupted  them,  by 
saying,  '  Gen'lemen  orators,  you  may  go  back  again,  and  keep  your 
rhetorical  flourishes  for  yourselves.  For  my  part,  I  was  not  sent  to 
Athens  to  be  informed  of  your  ancient  prowess,  but  to  chastise  your 
modern  revolt.' 

During  this  audience,  some  spies,  having  entered  the  city,  overheard 
by  chance  some  old  men  talking  in  the  Ceramicus,*  and  blaming  the 
tyrant  exceedingly  for  not  guarding  a  certain  part  of  the  wall,  that  was 
the  only  place  by  which  the  enemy  might  easily  take  the  city  by  esca- 
lade. At  their  return  into  the  camp,  they  related  what  they  had  heard  to 
Sylla.  The  parley  had  been  to  no  purpose.  Sylla  did  not  neglect  the 
intelligence  given  him-  The  next  night  he  went  in  person  to  take  a  view 
of  the  place,  and  finding  the  wall  actually  accessible,  he  ordered  ladders 
to  be  raised  against  it,  began  the  attack  there,  and  having  made  himself 
master  of  the  wall  after  a  weak  resistance,  entered  the  city.  He  would 
not  suffer  it  to  be  set  on  fire,  but  abandoned  it  to  be  plundered  by  the 
soldiers,  who  in  several  houses  found  liuman  flesh,  which  had  been  dressed 
to  be  eaten.  A  dreaful  slaughter  ensued.  The  next  day  all  the  slaves 
were  sold  by  auction,  and  liberty  was  granted  to  the  citizens  who  had 
escaped  the  swords  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  very  few  in  number.  He 
besieged  the  citadel  the  same  day,  where  Aristion,  and  those  who  had 
taken  refuge  there,  were  soon  so  much  reduced  by  famine,  that  they  were 
forced  to  surrender  themselves.  The  tyrant,  his  guards,  and  all  who  had 
been  in  any  office  under  him,  were  put  to  death. 

Some  few  days  after,  Sylla  made  himself  master  of  the  Pirseeus,  and 
burnt  all  its  fortifications,  especially  the  arsenal,  which  had  been  built 
by  Philo,  the  celebrated  architect,  and  was  a  wonderful  fabric.  Arche- 
laus,  by  the  help  of  his  fleet,  had  retired  to  Munichia,  another  port  of 
Attica 

[A.  M.  3018.  Ant.  J.  C.  S6.] — This  year  upon  which  we  are  now  en- 
tering, was  fatal  to  the  arms  of  Mithridates.  Taxiles,  one  of  his  generals, 
arrived  in  Greece  from  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  with  an  army  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse,  with  fourscore  and  ten  cha- 
riots armed  with  scythes.  Archelaus,  that  general's  brother,  was  at 
that  time  in  the  port  of  Munichia,  and  would  neither  remove  from  the  sea, 
nor  come  to  a  battle  with  the  Romans  ;  but  he  endeavoured  to  protract 
the  war,  and  cut  off  their  provisions.  This  was  very  prudent  conduct, 
for  Sylla  began  to  be  in  want  of  them;  so  that  famine  obliged  him  to 
quit  Attica,  and  to  enter  the  fruitful  plains  of  Boeofia,  where  Hortensius 
joined  him.  Their  troops  being  united,  they  took  possession  of  a  fertile 
eminence  in  the  midst  of  the  plains  of  Elatea,  at  the  foot  of  which  ran  a 

*  A  public  square  at  Athens. 
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rivulet.  When  they  had  formed  their  camp,  tlie  enemies  could  discover 
at  one  view  their  small  number,  which  amounted  only  to  fifteen  thousand 
foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horse.  This  induced  Archelaus's  generals  to 
press  him  in  the  warmest  manner  to  proceed  to  action.  They  did  not 
obtain  his  consent  without  great  difficulty.  They  immediately  began  to 
move,  and  covered  the  whole  plain  with  horses,  chariots,  and  innume- 
rable troops  ;  for  when  the  two  brothers  were  joined,  their  array  was 
very  formidable.  The  noise  and  cries  of  so  many  nations,  and  so  many 
thousands  of  men  preparing  for  battle,  the  pomp  and  n)agnificence  of 
array,  were  truly  terrible.  The  briglitmess  of  their  arms,  magnificently 
adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  and  the  lively  colours  of  the  Median  and 
Scythian  coats  of  arms,  mingled  with  theglitter  of  brass  and  steel,  darted 
forth  as  it  were  flashes  of  lightning,  which,  whilst  it  dazzled  the  sight, 
filled  the  soul  with  terror. 

The  Romans,  seized  with  dread,  kept  close  within  their  intrenchments. 
Sylla  not  being  able  by  his  discourse  and  remonstrances  to  remove  their 
fear,  and  not  being  willing  to  force  them  to  fight  in  their  present  state 
of  discouragement,  was  obliged  to  lie  still,  and  suffer,  tiiough  with  great 
impatience,  the  bravadoes  and  insulting  derision  of  the  barbarians.  They 
conceived  so  great  a  contempt  for  him  in  consequence,  that  they  neglected 
to  observe  any  discipline.  Few  of  them  kept  within  their  intrenchments  ; 
llie  rest,  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  dispersed  in  great  troops,  and  strag- 
gled to  a  considerable  distance,  even  several  days'  journey,  from  the 
camp.     They  plundered  and  ruined  some  cities  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Sylla  was  in  the  utmost  despair  when  he  saw  the  cities  of  the  allies 
destroyed  before  his  eyes,  for  want  of  power  to  make  his  army  fight.  He 
at  last  thought  of  a  stratagem,  which  was  to  give  the  troops  no  repose, 
and  to  keep  them  incessantly  at  work  in  turning  the  Cephisus,  a  little 
river  which  was  near  the  camp,  and  in  digging  deep  and  large  trenches, 
under  [)reteuce  of  their  belter  security,  but  in  fact,  that  by  being  tired 
of  such  great  fatigues,  they  might  prefer  the  hazard  of  a  battle  to  the 
continuance  of  their  labour.  His  stratagem  was  successful.  After 
having  worked  without  intermission  three  days,  as  Sjlla,  according  to 
custom,  was  taking  a  view  of  their  progress,  they  cried  out  to  him  with 
one  voice,  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy.  Sylla  suffered  himself  to  be 
exceedingly  entreated,  and  did  not  comply  for  some  time;  but  when  he 
saw  their  ardour  increase  from  his  opposition,  he  made  them  stand  to 
their  arms,  and  marched  against  the  enemy. 

The  battle  was  fought  near  Chaeronea.  The  enemy  had  possessed 
themselves,  willi  a  great  body  of  troops,  of  a  very  advantageous  post, 
called  Thurium  :  it  was  the  ridge  of  a  steep  mountain,  which  extended 
itself  upon  the  left  (lank  of  the  Romans,  and  was  well  calculated  to  check 
their  motions.  Two  men  of  ChiEronea  came  to  Sylla,  and  promised  him 
to  drive  the  enemy  from  this  post,  if  he  would  give  them  a  small  number 
of  chosen  troops,  which  he  did.  In  the  mean  time  he  drew  up  his  army 
in  battle,  divided  his  horse  between  the  two  wings,  taking  the  right  hiui- 
self,  and  giving  the  left  to  Murena.  Galby  and  Hortensius  formed  a 
second  line.  Hortensius,  on  the  left,  supported  Murena,  whilst  Galba 
on  the  right,  did  the  same  for  Sylla.  The  barbarians  had  already  begun 
to  extend  their  horse  and  light-armtd  foot  in  alargc  compass,  with  design 
to  surround  thi  second  line,  and  charge  it  in  the  rear. 
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At  that  instant  the  two  men  of  Chseronea,  havin?  ar;iiniHl  the  top  of 
Thuriiim  willi  their  small  troop,  without  being  perceived  by  the  enemy, 
showed  themselves  on  a  sudden.  Tiie  barbarians,  surprised  and  terri- 
fied, immediately  took  to  flight.  Pressing  against  each  other  upon  the 
declivity  of  the  mountain,  they  ran  precipitately  down  before  the  enemy, 
who  charged  and  closely  pursued  tiicm  down  the  hill  sword  in  hand  ;  so 
that  about  three  thousand  men  were  killed  upon  the  mountain.  Of  those 
who  escaped,  some  fell  into  the  hands  of  IVIurena,  who  had  just  before 
formed  in  order  of  battle  Having  marched  against  them,  he  intercepted 
and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them  :  the  rest,  who  endeavoured  to  re- 
gain their  camp,  fell  in  upon  the  main  body  of  their  troops  with  so  much 
precipitation,  that  they  threw  the  whole  army  into  terror  and  confusion, 
and  made  their  generals  lose  much  time  in  restoring  order,  which  was 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  their  defeat. 

Sylla,  taking  advantage  of  t.iis  disorder,  marched  against  them  with 
so  much  vigour,  and  charged  over  the  space  between  the  two  armies  w  i 
such  rapidity,  that  he  prevented  the  efiect  of  their  chariots  armed  with 
scythes.  The  force  of  these  chariots  depended  upon  the  length  of  their 
course,  which  gave  impetuosity  and  violence  to  their  motion  ;  instead  of 
which,  a  short  space,  that  did  not  leave  room  for  their  career,  rendered 
them  useless  and  ineffectual.  This  the  barbarians  experienced  at  tliis 
time.  The  first  chariots  came  on  so  slowly,  and  with  so  little  effect, 
that  the  Romans,  easily  pushing  them  back,  with  great  noise  and  loud 
laughter  called  for  more,  as  was  customary  at  Rome  in  the  chariot-races 
of  the  Circus. 

After  those  chariots  were  removed,  the  two  main  bodies  came  to  blows. 
The  barbarians  presented  tlieir  long  pikes,  and  kept  close  order  with 
their  bucklers  joined,  so  that  they  could  not  be  broken  ;  and  the  Romans 
threw  down  their  javelins,  and  with  sword  in  hand  tjVust  aside  the  ene- 
my's pikes,  in  order  to  join  and  charge  them  with  great  fury.  What 
increased  their  animosity,  was  the  sight  of  fifteen  thousand  slaves,  whom 
the  king's  generals  had  spirited  from  them  by  the  promise  of  their  liberty, 
and  posted  them  amongst  the  heavy-armed  foot.  Those  slaves  had  so 
much  resolution  and  bravery,  that  they  sustained  the  shock  of  the  Roman 
foot  without  giving  way.  Their  battalions  were  so  deep  and  so  well 
closed,  that  the  Romans  could  neither  break  nor  move  them,  till  the 
light-armed  foot  of  the  second  line  had  put  them  into  disorder  by  the 
discharge  of  their  arrows,  and  a  shower  of  stones  from  tlieir  sli'igs, 
which  forced  them  to  give  ground. 

Archelaus  having  made  his  right  wing  advance  to  surround  the  left  of 
the  Romans,  Hortensius  ledon  the  troops  under  his  command  to  take  him 
in  flank  ;  which  Archelaus  seeing,  he  ordered  two  thousand  horse  quickly 
to  wheel  about.  Hortensius,  upon  the  point  of  being  overpowered  by 
that  great  body  of  horse,  retired  by  degrees  towards  the  mountains,  per- 
ceiving himself  too  far  from  the  main  body,  and  upon  the  point  of  being 
surrounded  by  the  enemy.  Sylla,  with  great  part  of  his  right  wing, 
which  had  not  yet  been  engaged,  marched  to  his  relief.  From  the  dust 
raised  by  those  troops,  Archelaus  judged  what  was  going  forward,  and 
leaving  Hortensius,  he  turned  about  towards  the  place  Sylla  had  quitted, 
in  hopes  he  should  find  no  difficulty  in  defeating  the  right  wing,  which 
would  now  be  without  its  general. 
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Taxiles,  at  the  same  time,  led  on  his  foot,*  armed  with  brazen  shields, 
against  Miirena  :  whilst  each  side  raised  great  shouts,  which  made  the 
neighbouring  hills  resound.  Sylla  halted  at  the  noise,  not  knowing  well 
to  which  side  he  should  first  hasten.  At  length  he  thought  it  most  eX" 
jiedient  to  return  to  his  former  post  and  support  his  right  wing.  He 
therefore  sent  Hortensius  to  assist  Murena  with  four  cohorts,  and  taking 
the  fifth  with  him,  he  flew  to  his  right  wing,  which  he  found  engaged  in 
battle  with  Archelaus,  neither  side  having  the  advantage.  But,  as  soon 
as  he  appeared,  that  wing  taking  new  courage  from  the  presence  of  their 
general,  opened  their  way  through  the  troops  of  Archelaus,  put  them  to 
flight,  and  pursued  them  vigorously  for  a  considerable  time. 

After  this  great  success,  without  losing  a  moment,  he  marched  to  tha 
aid  of  Mureija.  Finding  him  also  victorious,  and  that  he  had  defeated 
Taxiles,  lie  joined  him  in  the  pursuit  of  the  vanquished.  A  great  num- 
ber of  the  barbarians  were  killed  on  the  plain,  and  a  much  greater  cut  to 
pieces  in  endeavouring  to  gain  their  camj)  ;  so  that,  of  so  many  thousand 
men,  only  ten  thousand  escaped,  who  fled  to  the  city  of  Clialcis.  Sylla 
wrote  in  his  memoirs,  that  only  fourteen  of  his  men  were  missing,  and 
that  two  of  them  returned  the  same  evening. 

[A.  M.  3919.  Ant.  J.  C.  86.] — To  celebrate  so  great  a  victory,  he  gave 
music-games  at  Thebes,  and  caused  judges  to  come  from  the  neighbour- 
ing Grecian  cities  to  distribute  the  prizes;  for  he  had  an  implacable 
aversion  for  the  Thebans.  He  even  deprived  them  of  half  their  territory, 
which  he  consecrated  to  Apollo  Pythius  and  Jupiter  Olyrapius  ;  and 
decreed,  that  the  money  he  Imd  taken  out  of  the  temples  of  those  gods 
should  be  repaid  out  of  their  revenues. 

These  games  were  no  sooner  over,  than  he  received  advice,  that  L. 
Valerius  Flaccus,  of  the  adverse  party  (for  at  this  time  the  divisions 
between  Marius  anr;  Sylla  were  at  the  highest),  had  been  elected  consul, 
and  had  already  crossed  the  Ionian  sea  with  an  army,  in  appearance 
against  Mithridates,  but  in  reality  against  himself.  For  this  reason  he 
began  without  delay  his  march  to  Thessaly,  as  with  design  to  meet  him. 
But  being  arrived  at  the  city  of  Melitea,t  news  came  to  him  from  all 
sides,  that  all  the  places  he  had  left  in  his  rear  were  plundered  by  an- 
other of  the  king's  armies,  stronger  and  more  numerous  than  the  first. 
For  Dorylaus  liad  arrived  at  Chalcis  with  a  great  fleet,  on  board  of  which 
were  fourscore  thousand  men,  the  best  equipped,  the  most  warlike  and 
disciplined  of  all  Mithridates's  troops,  and  had  thrown  himself  into 
Bceotia,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  whole  country,  in  order  to  bring 
Sylla  to  a  battle.  Archelaus  would  have  dissuaded  him  from  that  de- 
sign, by  givinj  him  an  exact  account  of  the  battle  he  had  so  lately  lost ; 
but  his  counsel  and  remonstrances  had  no  effect.  He  soon  discovered 
that  the  advice  that  had  been  given  him  was  highly  reasonable  and 
judicious. 

He  ciiose  the  plain  of  Orchomenus  for  the  field  of  battle.  Sylla  caused 
ditches  to  be  dug  on  each  side  of  the  plain,  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  the 
advantage  of  an  open  country,  in  which  their  cavalry  could  act,  and  to 
remove  them  towards  the  marshes.  The  barbarians  fell  furiously  on  the 
workmen,  dispersed  them,  and  put  to  flight  the  troops  that  supported 

•  Chalcaspides.  t  In  Thessaly, 
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them.  Sylla  seeing  his  army  flying  in  tliis  manner,  quitted  his  horse 
immediately,  and,  seizing  one  of  his  ensigns,  he  pushed  forwards  towards 
the  enemy  through  those  that  fled,  crying  to  them,  '  For  me,  Romans,  I 
thinit  it  glorious  to  die  here.  But  for  you,  when  you  shall  be  asked 
where  you  abandoned  your  general,  remember  to  say  it  was  at  Orcho- 
menus.'  They  could  not  endure  those  reproaches,  and  returned  to  the 
charge  witli  such  fury,  that  they  made  Archelaus's  troops  turn  their 
backs.  The  barbarians  came  on  again  in  better  order  than  before,  and 
were  again  repulsed  with  greater  loss. 

The  next  day  at  sun-rise,  Sylla  led  back  his  troops  towards  the  enemy's 
camp,  to  continue  his  trenches,  and  falling  upon  those  who  were  detached 
to  skirmish  and  drive  away  the  workmen,  he  charged  them  so  rudely  that 
he  put  them  to  flight.  These  runaways  threw  the  troops  who  had  conti- 
nued in  the  camp  into  such  terror,  that  they  were  afraid  to  stay  to  defend 
it.  Sylla  entered  it  pellmell  with  those  who  fled,  and  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  it.  The  marshes,  in  a  moment  were  dyed  with  blood,  and  the  lake 
filled  with  dead  bodies.  The  enemies,  in  different  attacks,  lost  the 
greatest  part  of  their  troops.  Archelaus  continued  a  great  while  hid  in 
the  marshes,  and  escaped  at  last  to  Chalcis. 

The  news  of  all  these  defeats  thre^'r  Mithridates  into  great  consterna- 
tion. However,  as  that  prince  was  by  nature  fruitful  in  resources,  he 
did  not  lose  courage,  and  applied  himself  to  repair  his  losses  by  making 
new  levies.  But,  from  the  fear  that  his  ill  success  might  give  birth  to 
some  revolt  or  conspiracy  against  his  person,  as  had  already  happened, 
he  took  the  bloody  precaution  of  putting  all  he  suspected  to  death,  with- 
out sparing  even  his  best  friends. 

He  was  not  more  successful  in  Asia  himself,  than  his  generals  had  been 
in  Greece.  Fimbria,  who  commanded  a  Roman  army  there,  beat  the 
remainder  of  his  best  troops.  He  pursued  the  vanquished  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  Pergamus,  where  Mithridates  resided,  and  obliged  him  to  quit 
that  place  himself,  and  retire  to  Pitane,  a  maritime  place  in  the  Troad. 
Fimbria  pursued  him  thither,  and  invested  him  by  land.  But,  as  he  had 
no  fleet  to  do  the  same  by  sea,  he  sent  to  LucuUus,  who  was  cruising  in 
the  neighbouring  seas  with  the  Roman  fleet,  and  represented  to  him,  that 
he  might  acquire  immortal  glory  by  seizing  the  person  of  Mithridates, 
who  could  not  escape  him,  and  by  putting  an  end  to  so  important  a  war. 
Fimbria  and  Lucullus  were  of  two  different  factions.  The  latter  would 
not  be  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  the  other  ;  so  that  Mithridates  escaped 
by  sea  to  Mitylene,  and  extricated  himself  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans. ThisJ"ault  cost  them  very  dear,  and  is  not  unusual  in  slates  where 
misunderstandings  subsist  between  the  ministers  and  generals  of  the 
army,  which  make  them  neglect  the  public  good,  lest  they  should  con- 
tribute to  the  glory  of  their  rivals. 

Lucullus  afterwards  twice  defeated  Mithridates's  fleet,  and  gained  two 
great  victories  over  him.  This  happy  success  was  the  more  surprising, 
as  it  was  not  expected  that  Lucullus  would  distinguish  himself  by  mili- 
tary exploits.  He  had  passed  his  youth  in  the  studies  of  the  bar  ;  and 
during  his  being  queestor  in  Asia,  the  province  had  always  enjoyed 
peace.  But  so  happy  a  genius  as  his  did  not  want  to  be  taught  by  ex- 
perience, which  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  lessons,  and  is  generally  the 
growth  of  many  years.     He  supplied  that  defect  in  some  measure,  by 
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finployiiij  the  wliolc  time  of  liis  journeys,  by  land  and  sea,  partly  in 
asking  questions  of  persous  experienced  in  tiie  art  of  wa^r,  and  partly  in 
instructing  himself  by  the  reading  of  history.  So  that  he  arrived  in 
Asia  a  complete  general,  though  he  had  left  Rome  with  only  a  moderate 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  war.  Let  our  young  warriors  consider  this  with 
due  attention,  and  observed  in  what  manner  great  men  are  formed. 
Whilst  Sylla  was  very  successful  in  Greece,  the  faction  that  opposed 
him,  and  at  that  time  engrossed  all  pov/er  at  Rome,  had  declared  liim  an 
enemy  of  the  commonwealth.  Cinna  and  Carbo  treated  the  most  worthy 
and  most  considerable  persons  with  every  kind  of  crrfelty  and  injustice. 
Most  of  these,  to  avoid  this  insupportable  tyranny,  had  chosen  to  retire 
to  Sylla's  camp,  as  to  a  port  of  safety  ;  so  that  in  a  small  time  SyUa  had 
a  little  senate  about  him.  His  wife  Metella,  having  escaped  with  great 
difficulty  with  her  children,  brought  him  an  account  that  his  enemies  had 
burnt  his  house,  and  ravaged  his  lands,  and  begged  him  to  depart  imme- 
diately to  the  relief  of  those  who  remaii.ed  in  Rome,  and  were  upon  the 
point  of  being  made  victims  of  the  same  fury. 

Sylla  was  in  the  greatest  perplexity.  On  the  one  side,  tlie  miserable 
condition  to  which  his  country  wes  reduced,  inclined  him  to  march  di- 
rectly to  its  relief;  on  the  other,  he  could  not  resolve  to  leave  imperfect 
so  great  and  important  an  affair  as  the  war  with  Mithridates.  Whilst 
he  was  under  this  cruel  embarrassment,  a  merchant  came  to  him  to  treat 
with  him  in  secret  from  the  general  Archelaus,  and  to  make  him  some 
proposals  of  an  accommodation.  He  was  so  exceedingly  rejoiced  when 
this  man  had  explained  his  commission,  that  he  made  all  possible  haste 
to  have  a  conference  with  that  general. 

They  had  an  interview  upon  the  sea-coast,  near  the  little  city  of  De- 
lium.  Archelaus,  who  was  not  ignorant  how  important  it  was  to  Sylla  to 
liave  it  in  his  power  to  repass  into  Italy,  proposed  to  him  the  uniting  his 
interests  with  those  of  Mithridates;  and  added,  that  his  master  would 
supply  him  with  money,  troops,  and  ships,  to  maintain  a  war  against  the 
faction  of  Cinna  and  Marius. 

Sylla,  without  seennng  offended  at  first  with  such  proposals,  exhorted 
him  on  his  side  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  slavery  in  which  he  lived, 
under  an  imperious  and  cruel  prince.  He  added,  that  he  might  take  upon 
him  the  title  of  king  in  his  government ;  and  offered  to  have  him  declared 
the  ally  and  friend  of  the  Roman  people,  if  he  would  deliver  up  to  him 
Mithridates's  fleet  under  his  command.  Archelaus  rejected  such  a  pro- 
posal with  indignation,  and  even  expressed  to  the  Roman  general,  how 
much  he  thought  himself  affronted  by  the  supposition  of  his  being  capa- 
ble of  such  treachery.  Upon  which  Sylla,  assuming  the  air  of  grandeur 
and  dignity  so  natural  to  the  Romans,  said  to  him,  '  If,  being  only  a 
slave,  and  at  best  but  an  ofTicer  of  a  barbarian  king,  you  look  upon  it  as 
base  to  quit  the  service  of  your  master,  how  dared  you  to  propose  the 
abandoning  the  interests  of  the  republic  to  such  a  Roman  as  myself? 
Do  you  imagine  our  condition  and  the  state  of  affairs  between  us  to  be 
equal  ?  Have  you  forgotten  my  victories?  Do  you  not  remember,  that 
you  are  the  same  Archelaus  whom  I  have  defeated  in  two  battles,  and 
forced  in  the  last  to  hide  himself  in  the  marshes  of  Orchomenus  ?' 

Archelaus,  eonfounded  by  so  hauphty  an  answer,  sustained  himself  no 
longer  in  the  sequel  of  the  negociation.   Sylla  got  the  ascendant  entirely. 
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and  dictating  the  law  as  victor,  proposed  the  foUowiog  conditions  : — 
*  That  Mithridates  sliould  renounce  Asia  and  Paphlagonia  :  that  he  sliould 
restore  Bithynia  to  Nicoiiiedes,  and  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes  :  that 
he  should  pay  the  Romans  two  thousand  talents  (about  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling)  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  deliver  up  to 
them  seventy  armed  galleys,  with  their  whole  equipment  ;  and  that  Sylla, 
on  his  side,  should  secure  to  Mithridates  the  rest  of  his  dominions,  and 
cause  him  to  be  declared  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people.' 
Archelaus  seemed  to  approve  these  conditions,  and  dispatched  a  courier 
immediately  to  coinuiunicate  them  to  Mithridates.  Sylla  set  out  for  the 
Hellespont,  carrying  Archelaus  with  him,  whom  he  treated  with  great 
honours. 

He  received  Mithridates's  ambassadors  at  Larissa,  who  came  to  de- 
clare to  him  that  tiieir  master  accepted  and  ratified  all  the  other  articles, 
but  that  he  desired  he  would  not  deprive  him  of  Paphlagonia  ;  and  that 
as  to  the  seventy  galleys,  he  could  by  no  means  comply  with  that  article. 
Sylla,  oflfeuded  at  this  refusal,  answeied  them  in  an  angry  tone,  '  What 
say  you?  Would  Mithridates  keep  possession  of  Paphlagonia,  and 
does  he  refuse  me  the  galleys  I  demanded?  I  expected  to  have  seen  him 
return  me  thanks  upon  his  knees,  if  I  should  have  only  left  him  the  hand 
will)  which  he  butchered  a  hundred  thousand  Romans.  He  will  change 
his  note  when  I  go  over  to  Asia,  though  at  present,  in  the  midst  of  his 
court  at  Pergamus,  he  meditates  plans  for  a  war  he  never  saw.'  Such  was 
the  lofty  style  of  Sylla,  who  gave  Milhridates  to  understand,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  would  not  talk  such  language  had  he  been  present  at  the 
past  battles. 

The  ambassadors,  terrified  with  this  answer,  made  no  reply.  Arche- 
laus endeavoured  to  soften  Sjlla,  and  promised  him  tliat  he  would  induce 
Mithridates  to  consent  to  all  the  articles.  He  set  out  for  that  purpose, 
and  Sylla,  after  having  laid  waste  th;- country,  returned  into  Macedonia. 

[A.  M.  3920.  Ant.  J.  C.  Si.] — Archelaus,  upon  his  return,  joined  him 
at  the  city  of  Philippi,  and  informed  him  that  Mithridates  would  accept 
the  proposed  conditions  ;  but  that  he  exceedingly  desired  to  have  a  con- 
ference with  him.  What  made  him  earnest  for  this  Interview  was,  his 
his  fear  of  Fimbria,  who  having-  killed  Flaccus,  of  wliom  mention  has 
been  made  before,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  tiiat  consul's  army,  w?s 
advancing  by  great  marches  against  Mithridates  ;  and  this  it  was  which 
determined  that  prince  to  make  peace  with  Sylla.  They  had  an  inter- 
view at  Dardania,  a  city  of  the  Troad.  Mithridates  had  with  him  two 
hundred  galleys,  twenty  thousand  foot,  six  thousand  horse,  and  a  great 
number  of  chariots  armed  with  scythes  :  and  Sylla  had  only  four  cohorts 
and  two  hundred  horse  in  his  company.  When  Mithridates  advanced 
to  meet  him,  and  offered  him  his  hand,  Sylla  asked  him,  wheiher  he  ac- 
cepted the  propose.)  conditions?  As  the  king  kept  silence,  Sylla  conti- 
nued, '  Do  you  not  know,  Mithridates,  that  it  is  for  suppliants  to  speak, 
and  for  the  victorious  to  hear  and  be  silent?'  Upon  this  Mithridates 
began  a  long  apology,  endeavouring  to  ascribe  the  cause  of  the  war, 
partly  to  the  gods,  and  partly  to  the  Romans.  Sylla  interrupted  him, 
and  after  having  made  a  long  detail  of  the  violences  and  inhumanities  he 
had  committed,  he  demanded  of  hira  a  second  time,  whether  he  would 
ratify  the  conditions  which  Archelaus  had  laid  before  him.     Mithridates, 
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surprised  at  the  haugliliness  and  pride  of  the  Roman  general,  having 
answered  in  the  affinnative,  Sylla  then  received  his  enibraces,  and  after- 
wards presenting  the  kings  Ariobarzanes  and  Nicoinedes  to  him,  he 
reconciled  them  to  each  other.  Milhridates,  after  the  delivery  of  the 
seventy  galleys  eniirely  equipped,  and  five  hundred  archers,  re-em- 
barked. 

Sylla  saw  plainly  tliat  this  treaty  of  peace  was  highly  disagreeable  to 
his  troops.  They  conld  not  bear  that  a  prince,  who  of  all  kings  was  the 
most  mortal  enemy  to  Rome,  and  who  in  one  day  had  caused  a  hundred 
thousand  Roman  citizens,  disj)ersed  in  Asia,  to  be  put  to  the  sword, 
should  be  treated  with  so  much  favour  and  even  honour,  and  declared 
the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Romans,  whilst  almost  still  reeking  with  their 
blood.  Sylla,  to  justify  his  conduct,  gave  them  to  understand,  tiiat  if  he 
had  rejected  his  proposals  of  peace,  Mithridates,  on  Iiis  refusal,  would 
not  have  failed  to  treat  with  Fimbria  ;  and  thatif  those  two  enemies  had 
joined  their  forces,  they  would  have  obliged  him  either  to  abandon  his 
conquests,  or  hazard  a  battle  against  troops  superior  in  number,  under 
the  command  of  two  great  captains,  who  in  one  day  might  have  deprived 
him  of  the  fruit  of  ail  his  victories. 

Thus  ended  tiic  first  war  with  Mitliridates,  which  had  lasted  four  years, 
and  in  which  Sylla  had  destroyed  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy;  recovered  Greece,  Macedonia,  Ionia,  Asia,  and  many 
other  provinces,  of  which  Mithridates  had  possessed  himself;  and  having 
deprived  hira  of  a  great  part  of  his  fleet,  compelled  him  to  confine  him- 
self within  the  bounds  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  But  what  has  been 
most  admired  in  Sylla  is,  that,  during  three  years,  whilst  the  factions 
of  Marius  and  Cinna  had  enslaved  Italy,  he  did  not  dissemble  his  intend- 
ing to  turn  his  arms  against  them;  and  yet  did  not  discontinue  the  war 
he  had  begun,  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  to  conquer  the  foreign 
enemy,  before  he  reduced  and  j)unished  those  at  home.  He  has  been 
also  highly  praised  for  his  constancy  in  not  hearkening  to  any  pro- 
posals from  Mithridates,  who  offered  him  considerable  aid  against  his 
enemies,  till  that  prince  had  accepted  the  conditions  of  peace  he  pre- 
scribed him. 

Some  days  after,  Sylla  bepran  liis  march  against  Fimbria,  who  was 
encamped  under  the  walls  of  Thyalira,  in  Lydia;  and,  having  marked 
out  a  camp  near  his,  ho  began  his  intrenchments.  Fimbria's  soldiers 
coming  out  unarmed,  ran  to  salute  and  embrace  those  of  Sylla,  and  as- 
sisted them  with  great  pleasure  in  forming  their  lines.  Fimbria,  seeing 
this  change  in  his  troops,  and  fearing  Sylla  as  an  irreconcileable  enemy, 
from  whom  he  could  expect  no  mercy,  after  having  attempted  in  vain  to 
get  him  assassinated,  killed  himself. 

.Sylla  condemned  Asia  in  general  to  pay  twenty  thousand  talents,*  and 
besides  that  fine,  rifled  individuals  exceedingly,  by  abandoning  their 
houses  to  the  insolence  and  rapaciousness  of  his  troops,  wliom  he  quar- 
tered upon  them,  and  who  lived  at  discretion,  as  in  conquered  cities. 
For  he  gave  orders  that  every  host  should  pay  each  soldier  quartered  on 
him  four  drachmast  a  day,  and  entertain  at  table  himself,  and  as  many 
i  f  his  friends  as  he  should  think  fit  to  invite;    that  each   captain  should 

•  About  three  millions  sterling.  t  About  two  shillings. 
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have  fifty  dracliiuas,*  and  bt-sidt'S  that,  a  rol.'e  to  wuar  in  llie  house,  and 
ajiotlier  when  he  went  abroad. 

After  havins,'  thus  punishi-d  Asia,  he  set  out  from  Ephosos  with  all  his 
ships,  and  arrived  the  tliird  day  at  the  Pira;eus.  flavins:  been  initiated 
in  the  great  mysteries,  he  took  for  his  own  use  the  library  of  Apellicon, 
in  which  were  the  works  of  Aristotle.  That  pliilosopher,  nt  his  death, 
had  left  his  writings  to  Tiieophrastus.  one  of  his  most  illustrious  disci- 
ples. The  latter  had  transferred  them  to  Neleus  of  Scepsis,  a  city  in  tha 
neighboi;rhood  of  Pergamus  in  Asia  ;  after  whose  death  those  works  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  heirs,  ignorant  persons,  who  kept  them  shut  up  in  a 
chest.  Wlien  the  kings  of  Pergamus  began  to  collect  industriously  all 
sorts  of  books  for  their  library,  as  the  city  of  Scepsis  was  dependent 
upon  them,  those  heirs,  apprehending  these  works  would  be  taken  from 
them,  thought  proper  to  hide  them  in  a  vault  under-ground,  where  they 
remains^d  almost  a  hundred  and  thirty  years;  till  the  heirs  of  Neleus's 
fan>ily,  who  after  several  generations,  were  fallen  into  extreme  poverty, 
brought  them  out  to  sell  to  Apellicon,  a  rich  Athenian,  who  sought  every 
where  after  the  most  curious  books  for  his  library.  As  they  were  very 
much  damaged  by  the  length  of  time,  and  the  damp  place  where  they  had 
laid,  Apellicon  had  copies  immediately  taken  of  them,  in  which  there 
were  many  chasms;  because  the  originals  were  either  rotted  in  many 
places,  or  worm-eaten  and  obliterated.  These  blanks,  words,  and  letters, 
were  filled  up  as  well  as  they  could  be  by  conjecture,  and  that  in  some 
places  with  sufficient  want  of  judgment.  From  hence  arose  the  many 
difficulties  in  those  works  which  have  ever  since  exercised  the  learned 
world.  Apellicon  being  dead  some  short  time  before  Sylla's  arrival  at 
Athens,  he  seized  upon  his  library,  and  with  these  works  of  Aristotle, 
which  he  found  in  it,  enriched  his  own  at  Rome.  A  famous  grammarian  of 
those  times,  named  Tyrannion,  who  lived  then  at  Rome,  having  a  great 
desire  for  these  works  of  Aristotle,  obtained  permission  from  Sylla's 
librarians  to  take  a  copy  of  them.  That  copy  was  communicated  to 
Andronicus  the  Rhodian,  who  afterwards  imparted  it  to  the  public,  and 
to  him  the  world  is  obliged  for  the  works  of  that  great  philosopher. 

SECT.  II.  — SECOND  WAR  AGAINST  MITHRIDATES.  OF 
ONLY  THREE  YEARS'  DURATION.  —  MLTHRIDATES 
PREPARES  TO  RENEW  THE  WAR.— HE  CONCLUDES  A 
TREATY  WITH  SERTORIUS.— THIRD  WAR  WITH  M!TH- 
RIDATES.  — LUCULLUS  THE  CONSUL  GAINS  A  COM- 
PLETE VICTORY  OVER  HIM,  AND  REDUCES  HIM  TO 
FLY  INTO  PONTUS.— TRAGICAL  END  OF  THE  SISTERS 
AND  WIVES  OF  MITHRIDATES.— LUCULLUS  REGULATES 
THE  Al  FAIRS  OF  ASIA. 

[A.  M.  3921.  Ant.  J.  C.  83.]— Sylla,  on  sotting  out  fv)r  Rome,  had  left 
the  government  of  Asia  to  Mure -.a,  with  the  two  legions  that  had  served 
under  Fimbria,  to  keep  the  proiince  in  obedience.  This  Murena  is  the 
father  of  him  for  whom  Cicero  made  the  fine  oration  which  bears  his 
name.  His  son  at  this  time  made  his  first  campaigns  under  him.  After 
Sylla's  departure,  Mithridates,  being  rpturned  into  Pontus,  turned  his 
arms  against  the  people  of  Cholcis  and  the  Bosphorus,  who  had  revolted 

•  About  five-and-twenfy  shillings, 
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against  him.  They  first  demanded  his  son  Mithridates  for  their  king, 
and  having  obtained  him,  immediately  returned  to  their  duty.  The  king, 
imagining  this  comluct  was  the  result  of  his  son's  intrigues,  took  um- 
brage at  it ;  and  having  caused  him  to  come  to  him,  ho  ordered  him  to 
be  bound  with  chains  of  gold,  and  soon  after  put  him  to  death.  That 
son  had  done  him  great  services  in  the  war  against  Fimbria.  We  see 
here  a  new  instance  of  the  jealousy,  which  the  excessive  love  of  power 
is  apt  to  excite,  and  to  what  a  height  the  prince,  who  abandons  Inraself 
to  it,  is  capable  of  carrying  his  suspicions  against  his  own  blood;  al- 
ways ready  to  proceed  to  the  most  fatal  extremities,  and  to  sacrifice 
whatever  is  dearest  to  him  to  the  slightest  distrust.  As  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Bosphorus,  he  prepared  a  great  fleet  and  a  numerous  army, 
which  gave  reason  to  believe  his  designs  were  against  the  Romans. 
And,  in  fact,  he  had  not  restored  all  CJappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes,  but 
reserved  part  of  it  in  iiis  own  hands  ;  and  he  began  to  suspect  Archelaus, 
as  having  engaged  liini  in  a  peace  equally  sliameful  and  disadvantageous. 
When  Archelaus  perceived  it,  well  knowing  the  master  he  had  to  deal 
with,  he  took  refuge  with  Murena,  and  solicited  him  warmly  to  turn  his 
arms  against  Mithridates.  Murena,  who  passionately  desired  to  obtain 
the  honour  of  a  triumph,  suffered  himself  to  be  easily  persuaded.  He 
made  an  irruption  into  Cappadocia,  and  made  himself  master  of  Comana, 
the  most  powerful  city  of  that  kingdom.  Mithridates  sent  ambassadors 
to  him,  to  complain  of  his  violating  the  treaty  the  Romans  had  made  with 
him.  Murena  replied  that  he  knew  of  no  treaty  made  with  their  master. 
There  was  in  reality,  notiiing  reduced  to  writing  on  Sylla's  part,  the 
whole  having  passed  by  verbal  agreement.  In  consequence,  he  continued 
to  ravage  the  country,  and  took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  it.  Mithri- 
dates sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  make  his  complaints  to  Sylla  and 
the  senate. 

There  came  a  commissioner  from  Rome,  [A.  M.  3922.  Ant.  J.  C.  82.] 
but  without  a  decree  of  the  senate,  wlio  publicly  ordered  Murena  not  to 
molest  the  king  of  Pontus.  But,  as  they  conferred  together  in  private, 
this  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  collusion  ;  and  indeed  Murena  persisted 
in  ravaging  his  country.  Mithridates  therefore  took  the  field,  and,  hav- 
ing passed  the  river  Halys,  gave  Murena  battle,  defeated  him,  and 
obliged  him  to  retire  into  Phrygia  witii  very  great  loss. 

Sylla,  who  had  been  appointed  dictator,  [A.  M.  3923.  Ant,  J.  C.  81.] 
not  being  ablo  to  sulfer  any  longer  that  Mithridates,  contrary  to  the 
treaty  he  had  graqted  him,  should  be  molested,  sent  Gabinius  to  Murena 
to  order  him  in  earnest  to  desist  from  making  war  with  that  prince,  and 
to  reconcile  him  with  Ariobarzanes.  lie  obeyed.  Mithridates  having 
put  one  of  his  sons,  only  four  year  old,  into  the  hands  of  Ariobarzanes, 
as  a  hostage,  under  that  pretext  retained  the  cities  in  wiiich  lie  had  gar- 
risons, promising  no  doubt  to  restore  them  in  lime.  lit-  then  gave  a 
great  feast,  in  which  he  promised  prizes  for  such  as  should  excel  the 
rest  in  drinking,  eating,  singing,  and  rallying  ;  fit  objects  of  emulation  ! 
Gabinius  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  think  proper  to  enter  these  lists. 
Thus  ended  the  second  war  with  Mithridates,  which  lasted  only  tiiree 
years.  Murena,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  received  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
to  which  he  liad  no  ^reat  claim. 

Mithridates  at  length  restored   Cappadocia    to    Ariobarzanes,    being 
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compelled  so  to  do  by  Sylla,  who  dfed  the  same  year. — [A.  M.  3926. 
Ant.  J.  C.  78.]— But  he  contrived  a  stratagem  to  deprive  him  entirely  of 
it.  Tigranes  had  lately  built  a  great  city  in  Armenia,  which  from  his 
own  name,  he  called  Tigranocerta.  ]Milhrldates  persuaded  his  son-in-law 
to  conquer  Cappadocia,  and  to  transportthe  inhabitants  into  the  new  city 
and  the  other  parts  of  his  dominions,  that  were  not  well  peopled.  He 
did  so,  and  took  away  three  hundred  thousand  souls.  From  thenceforth, 
■wherever  he  carried  his  victorious  arms,  he  acted  in  the  same  manner  for 
the  better  peopling  of  Ids  own  dominions.  ' 

The  extraordinary  reputation  of  Sertorius,  who  was  giving  the  Ro- 
mans terrible  emj)loyment  in  Spain,  made  Mithridates  conceive  the 
thought  of  sending  an  embassy  to  him,  in  order  to  engage  him  to  join 
forces  against  the  common  enemy.  The  flatterers,  who  compared  him  to 
Pyrrhus,  and  Sertorius  to  Hannibal,  insinuated,  that  the  Romans,  at- 
tacked at  the  same  time  on  different  sides,  would  never  be  able  to  oppose 
two  such  formidable  powers,  when  the  most  able  and  experienced  of 
generals  should  act  in  concert  with  the  greatest  of  kings.  He  therefore 
sent  ambassadors  to  Spain,  with  letters  and  instructions  for  treating  with 
Sertorius  ;  to  whom  they  offen-d,  in  his  name,  a  fleet  and  money  to  carry 
on  the  war,  upon  condition  tiiat  he  would  suffer  that  prince  to  recover 
the  provinces  of  Asia,  which  the  necessity  of  his  affairs  had  reduced  him 
to  bandon  by  the  treaty  he  had  made  with  Sylla. 

As  soon  as  those  ambassadors  arrived  in  Spain,  and  had  opened  their 
commission  to  Sertorius,  he  asseu)hled  his  council,  which  he  called  Tlie 
Senate.  Tiiey  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  he  should  accept  that 
prince's  offers  with  joy  ;  and  the  rather,  because  so  immediate  and  effec- 
tive an  aid,  as  the  offered  fleet  and  money,  would  cost  him  only  a  vain 
consent  to  an  enterprise  which  it  did  not  in  any  manner  depend  upon  him 
to  prevent.  But  Sertorius,  with  a  truly  Roman  greatness  of  foul,  pro- 
tested, that  he  would  never  consent  to  any  treaty  injurious  to  tiie  glory 
or  interests  of  his  country  :  and  that  he  would  not  even  desire  a  victory 
over  his  own  enemies,  that  was  not  acquired  by  just  and  honourable 
methods.  And,  having  made  Mithridates's  ambassadors  come  into  tlie 
assembly,  he  declared  to  them,  that  he  would  suffer  his  master  to  keep 
Bithynia  and  Cappadocia,  which  were  accustomed  to  be  governed  by 
kings,  and  to  which  the  Romans  could  have  no  just  pretensions  ;  but  lie 
would  never  consent  that  he  should  set  his  foot  in  Asia  Minor,  which 
appertained  to  the  republic,  and  which  he  had  renounced  by  a  solemn 
treaty. 

When'  th5»  ■ans'wer  was  related  to  Mithridates,  it  struck  him  with 
amazement ;'  and  ft 'e  is  affirmed  to  have  said  to  his  friends,  •  What  orders 
may  we  not  expect  from  Sertorius,  when  he  sliall  sit  in  the  senate  in  the 
midst  of  Rome  ;  who,  even  now,  confined  npon  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  dictates  bounds  to  our  dominions,  and  declares  war  against  us,  if 
We  undertake  any  thing  against  Asia?'  A  treaty  was  however  concluded, 
and  sworn  between  thun  to  this  effect:  that  Mithridates  should  have 
Bithynia  and  Cappadocia  ;  that  Sertorius  should  send  him  troops  for  that 
purpose,  and  one  of  his  captains  to  command  them  ;  and  that  Mithridates 
on  his  side,  should  pay  Sertorivm  three  thousand   talents*    down,   and 

♦  About  fiuii  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
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give  him  forty  galleys.  The  captain  sent  by  Sertorius  into  .Asia,  was 
one  of  those  banished  senators  of  Rome,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  him, 
named  Marcus  Marius,  to  whom  ISIithridates  paid  great  lionours.  For, 
when  Marius  entered  the  cities,  preceded  by  the  fasces  and  axes,  Mitli- 
ridates  followed  him,  well  satisfied  with  the  second  place,  and  with  only 
making  the  figure  of  a  powerful  but  inferior  ally,  in  this  proconsul's 
company.  Such  was  at  that  time  the  Roman  greatness,  that  the  name 
alone  of  that  potent  republic  obscured  the  splendour  and  power  of  the 
greatest  kings.  Mithridates,  however,  found  his  interest  in  this  conduct. 
Marius,  as  if  he  had  been  authorized  by  the  Roman  people  and  senate, 
discharged  most  of  the  cities  from  paying  the  exorbitant  taxes  which 
Sylla  had  imposed  on  them  ;  expressly  declaring,  that  it  was  fi  om  Ser- 
torius  they  received  that  favour,  and  to  him  they  were  indebted  for  it. 
So  moderate  and  politic  a  conduct  opened  the  gates  of  the  cities  to  him 
M'ithout  the  help  of  arms,  and  the  name  alone  of  Sertorius  made  more 
conquests  than  all  the  forces  of  Mithridates. 

[A.  M.  39-29.  Ant.  J.  C.  76.]— Nicoraedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  died  this 
year,  and  made  the  Roman  people  his  heirs.  His  country  became  thereby 
as  I  have  observed  elsewhere,  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  Mith- 
ridates immediately  formed  a  resolution  to  renew  the  war  against  them 
upon  this  occasion,  and  employed  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  in  making 
the  necessary  preparations  for  carrying  it  on  with  vigour.  He  believed, 
that,  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  and  during  the  troubles  witli  which  the 
republic  was  agitated,  the  conjuncture  was  favourable  for  re-entering 
upon  the  conquests  he  had  given  up. 

Instructed  by  his  misfortunes  and  experience,  he  banished  from  his 
army  all  armour  adorned  with  gold  and  jewels,  which  he  began  to  con- 
.sider  as  the  allurement  of  the  victor,  and  not  as  the  strength  of  those 
who  wore  them.  He  caused  swords  to  be  forged  after  the  Roman  fashion, 
with  solid  and  weighty  bucklers  ;  he  collected  horses,  rather  well  made 
and  trained  than  magnificently  adorned  ;  assembled  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  foot,  armed  and  disciplined  like  the  Roman  infantry;  and  six- 
teen thousand  horse  well  equipped  for  service,  besides  a  hundred  chariots 
armed  with  long  scythes,  and  drawn  by  four  horses.  He  also  fitted  out 
a  considerable  number  of  galleys,  which  glittered  no  longer,  as  before, 
with  gilt  flags,  but  were  filled  with  all  sorts  of  arms,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive ;  and  provided  immense  sums  of  money  for  the  pay  and  subsistence 
of  the  troops. 

Mithridates  had  begun  by  seizing  Paphlagonia  and  Bithynia.  The 
province  of  Asia,  which  found  itself  exhausted  by  the  exactions  of  the 
Roman  tax-gatherers  and  usurers,  to  deliver  themselves  from  their  op- 
pression, declared  a  second  time  for  him.  Such  was  the  cause  of  the 
third  Mithridatic  war,  which  subsisted  almost  twelve  years. 

The  two  crusuis,  Lucullus  and  Cotta,  were  sent  against  him,  each  of 
them  with  an  army  under  him. — [A.  M.  3930.  Ant.  J.  C.  71..]— Lucullus 
had  Asia,  Cilicia,  and  Cappailocia.  for  his  province  ;  the  other,  Bithynia 
and  Propontis. 

Wi.ilsl  Lufullus  was  employed  in  repressing  the  rapaciousness  and 
violence  of  the  lax-gatherers  and  usurers,  and  in  reconciling  the  people 
of  the  countiits  tlirough  which  he  passed,  by  f^iving  them  good  hopes 
for  the  time  to  come:  C'oltn,  who  wag  already  arrived,  thought  ho  had  a 
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favourable  opportunity,  i»  the  absence  of  his  colleague,  to  signaliae 
himself  by  some  great  exploit.  He  tlierefore  prepared  to  give  Mithrl- 
dates  battle.  The  more  he  was  told  that  LucuUus  was  approaching, 
that  he  was  already  in  Phrygia,  and  would  soon  arrive,  the  greater  haste 
he  made  to  fight,  believing  himselr  already  assured  of  a  triumph,  and 
desirous  of  preventing  his  colleague  from  having  any  share  in  it.  But 
he  was  beaten  by  sea  and  laud.  In  the  naval  battle  he  lost  sixty  of  his 
ships,  with  their  whole  complements;  and  in  that  by  land  he  had  four 
thousand  of  his  best  troops  killed,  and  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  In 
the  city  of  Chalcedon,  with  no  hope  of  any  other  relief  that  what  his 
colleague  should  think  fit  to  give  him.  All  the  officers  of  his  army,  en- 
raged at  Cotta's  rash  and  presumptuous  conduct,  endeavoured  to  persuadis 
Luccullus  to  enler  Ponius,  which  iVIithridates  had  left  without  troops, 
and  wiiere  he  might  assure  himself  of  finding  the  people  inclined  to 
revolt.  He  answered  generously,  that  he  would  always  esteem  it  more 
glorious  to  preserve  a  Roman  citizen  than  to  possess  himself  of  the  whole 
dominions  of  an  enemy  ;  and  without  resentment  against  his  colleague, 
he  marched  to  assist  him  with  all  the  success  he  could  have  hoped.  This 
was  the  first  action  by  which  he  distinguished  himself,  and  which  ought 
to  do  him  more  honour  than  all  his  most  splendid  victories. 

Milhridates,  encouraged  by  the  double  advantage  he  had  gained,  un- 
dertook the  siege  of  Cyzicum,  a  city  of  the  Propoiitis,  which  strenuously 
supported  the  Roman  party  in  this  war.  In  making  himself  master  of 
this  place,  he  would  have  opened  himself  a  passage  frona  Bithynia  into 
Asia  Minor,  wliich  would  have  been  very  advantageous  to  him,  by  giving 
him  an  opportunity  of  carrying  the  war  thither  with  all  possible  ease 
and  security.  It  was  for  this  reason  he  desired  to  take  it.  In  order  to 
succeed,  he  invested  it  by  land  with  three  hundred  thousand  men,  divided 
into  ten  camps ;  and  by  sea  with  four  hundred  ships.  Lucullus  soon 
followed  hiiii  tiiither ;  and  began  by  seizing  a  post  upon  an  eminence 
which  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  him,  because  it  facilitated  his 
receiving  convoys,  and  gave  him  the  means  of  cutting  off  the  enemy's 
provisions.  li«  had  only  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  two  tjiousand  five 
hundred  horse.  The  superiority  of  the  enemy  in  number,  far  from  dis- 
maying, encouraged  liim  ;  for  he  was  convinced,  that  so  innumerable  a 
multitude  would  soon  be  in  want  of  provisions.  Hence,  in  haranguing 
his  troops,  he  promised  them  in  a  few  days  u  victory  that  would  not  cost 
them  a  single  drop  of  blood.  It  was  in  this  that  he  placed  his  glory,  for 
the  lives  of  the  soKliers  were  dear  to  him. 

The  siege  was  long,  and  carried  on  with  extreme  vigour.  Mithridates 
battered  the  piace  on  all  sides  with  innumerable  machines.  The  defence 
was  no  less  vigorous.  The  besieged  did  prodigies  of  valour,  and  em- 
ployed all  means  that  the  most  industrious  capacity  could  invent,  to  re- 
pulse tiie  enemy's  attacks  either  by  burning  their  machines,  or  rendering 
them  useless  by  a  thousand  different  obstacles  which  they  opposed  to 
them.  Wiiat  inspired  them  with  so  much  courage  was  their  exceeding 
confidence  in  Lucullus.  who  had  let  them  know,  that,  if  ihey  continued 
to  defend  themselves  with  the  same  valour,  tliey  might  assure  themselves 
that  the  place  would  not  be  taken. 

Iiucnllus  was  indeed  so  well  posted,  that,  without  coming  to  a  general 
action,  which  he  always  carefciliy  avoided,  h«  made  Mithrida^es's*  army 
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•uflFer  extremely,  by  intercepting  his  convoys,  cliarginj?  his  foraging 
parties  with  advantage,  and  beating  the  detachments  he  sent  out  from 
time  to  time.  In  a  word,  he  Icnew  so  well  how  to  improve  all  occasions 
thatjoffered,  he  weakened.the  army  of  the  besiegers  so  much,  and  used 
such  address  in  cutting  oflF  their  provisions,  [having  shut  up  all  avenues 
by  which  they  might  be  supplied,  tliat  he  reduced  them  to  extreme  fa- 
mine. ,  Tlie  soldiers  could  !6nd  no  other  food'  but  the  herbage,  an<l 
some  went  so  far  as  to  support  themselves  upon  human  flesh.  Mithri- 
dates,  who  passed  for  the  most  artful  captain  of  liis  times  in  despair 
that  a  general,  who  could  not  yet  have  had  much  experience,  should  so 
often  have  deceived  him  by  false  marches  and  feigned  movements,  and 
had  defeated  him  without  drawing  his  sword,  was  at  length  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  shamefully,  after  having  spent  almost  two  years  before 
the  place.  He  fled  by  sea,  and  his  lieutenants  retired  with  his  army  by 
land  to  Nicomedia.  Lucullus  pursued  tiiem  ;  and,  having  come  up  with 
them  near  the  Granicus,  he  killed  twenty  thousand  of  them  upon  the 
spot,  and  took  an  infinite  number  of  prisoners.  It  is  said,  that  in  tliis 
war  there  perished  almost  three  hundred  thousand  men,  either  soldiers 
and  servants,  or  other  followers  of  the  army. 

After  this  new  success,  Lucullus  returned  to  Cyzicum,  entered  the  city, 
and  after  having  enjoyed  for  some  days  the  pleasure  of  having  preserved 
it  and  tho  honours  which  he  derived  from  that  success,  he  made  a  rapid 
march  along  the  coasts  of  the  Hellespont,  to  collect  ships,  and  form  a 
fleet. 

Mithridates,  after  having  raised  the  siege  of  Cyzicum,  repaired  to 
Nicomedia,  from  whence  he  passed  by  sea  into  Pontus.  He  left  part  of 
his  fleet,  and  ten  thousand  of  his  best  troops,  in  the  Hellespont,  under 
three  of  his  most  able  generals.  Lucullus  with  the  Roman  fleet,  beat 
them  twice  ;  the  first  time  at  Tenedos,  and  the  other  at  Lemnos,  when 
the  enemy  thought  of  nothing  less  than  making  sail  for  Italy,  and  of 
alarming  and  plundering  the  coasts  of  Rome  itself.  He  killed  almost 
all  their  men  in  these  two  engagements  :  and  in  the  last  took  their  three 
generals,  one  of  whom  was  M.  Marius.  the  Roman  senator  whom  Ser- 
torius  had  sent  from  Spain  to  the  aid  of  Mithridates.  Lucullus  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  because  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  Roman 
dignity  that  a  senator  of  Rome  should  be  led  in  triumph.  One  of  the  two 
others  poisoned  himself,  and  the  third  was  reserved  for  the  triumph. 
After  having  cleared  the  coasts  by  these  two  victories,  Lucullus  turned 
his  arms  towards  the  continent;  reduced  Bithynia  first,  then  Paphla- 
gonia;  marched  afterwards  into  Pontus,  and  carried  the  war  into  tiie 
heart  of  Mithrldates's  dominions. 

He  suffered  at  first  so  greatly  from  a  want  of  provisions  in  this  expe- 
dition, that  he  was  obliged  to  make  thirty  thousand  Galatians  follow  the 
army  each  with  a  quantity  of  wheat  upon  his  shoulders.  But  upon  his 
advancing  into  the  country,  and  subjecting  the  cities  and  provinces,  he 
found  such  abundance  of  all  things  thai  an  ox  sold  for  only  one  drachma* 
and  a  slave  for  no  more  than  four. 

Mithridates  had  suffered  almost  as  much  by  a  tempest,  in  his  passage 
on  the  Euxine  Sea,  as  in  the  campaign  wherein  he  had  been  treated  so 

*  SeT*n-pence. 
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roughly.  He  lost  in  it  almost  all  the  remainder  of  his  fleet  and  the 
troops  he  had  brought  thither  for  the  defence  of  his  ancient  dominions. 
When  Luculhis  arrived,  he  was  malting  new  levies  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  to  defend  himself  against  that  invasion  which  he  had  clearly 
foreseen. 

LucuUus,  upon  arriving  i:i  Pontus,  without  loss  of  time  besieged 
Amisus  and  Eupatoria,  two  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  country,  very 
near  each  otiier. 

The  latter,  which  had  been  very  lately  built,  was  called  Eupatoria, 
from  the  surname  of  Eupator,  given  to  Milhridates  ;    this  place  was  his 
usual  residence,  and  he  had  designed  lu  malce  it  the  capital  of  his  domi- 
nions.     Not  content  witli  tliese   two  sieges  at  once,    LucuUns   sent  a 
detachment  of   his  army  to   form  that  of  Themiscyra,  upon  tlie  river 
Thermodon,  wliich  place  was  not  less  consiJerable  than  the  two  others. 
The  officers  of  IjucuUus's  army  couip'ained,  that  their  general  amused 
himself  too  long  in  sieges  which  were  not  wortii  his  trouble,  and  that  in 
the  mean  time  he  gave  Milhridates  opportunity  to  augment  his  army  and 
gather  strength.     To  which  he  anssvered  in  his  justification — '  That  is 
directly  what  I  want ;    I  act  designedly  thus,   that  our  enemy  may  take 
new  courage,  and  assemble  so  numerous  an  army  as  may  embolden  him 
to  wait  for  us  in  tlie  field  and    fly  no  longer  before   us.      Do  you  not 
observe,  that  he  has  behind  him  immense  wildernesses,  and  infinite  de- 
serts, in  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  either  to  pursue  or  come  up 
with  him  ?     Armenia  is  but  a  few  days'  march  from  these  deserts.  There 
Tigranes  keeps  his  court,  that  king  of  kings,   whose  power  is  so  great 
that  he  subdues  the  I'arthians,  transports  whole  cities  of  Greeks  into  the 
heart  of  Media,  has  made  himself  master  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  exter- 
minated the  kings  descended  from   Seleucus,  and  carried  their  wives  and 
daughters  into  captivity.      This  powerful  prince  is  tlie  ally  and  son-in- 
law  of  Mithridates.     Do  you  think,  when  he  has  him  in  his  palace  as  a 
suppliant,  tliat  he  will  abandon  him,    and  not  make  war  against  us? 
Hence  in  hastening  to  drive  away  Mithridates,  we   shall  be  in  great 
danger  of  drawing  Tigranes  upon  our  hands,  who  has  long  sought  pre- 
texts for  declaring  against  us,  and  who  can  never  find  one  more  specious, 
legitimate,  and  honourable,  than  that  of  assisting  his  father-in-law,  and 
a  king  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.     Why  therefore  should  we  serve 
INIithridates  against  ourselves;    or  show  him  to  whom  he  should  have 
recourse  for  the  means  of  supporting  the  war  with  us,  by  pushing  him, 
against  his  will,  and  at  a  time  perhaps  when  he  looks  upon  such  a  step 
as  unworthy   his  valour  and  greatness,  into  ilie  arms  and  protection  of 
Tigranes?      Is  it  not  infinitely  better,  by  giving  him  time  to  take  cou- 
rage and  strengthen  liimself  with  his  own   forces,  to  have  only  upon  our 
hands  the  troops  of  Colcliis,   the  Tibarenians,  and  Cappadocians,  whom 
we  have  so  often  defeated,  than  to  expose  ourselves  to  have  the  addi- 
tional force  of  the  Armenians  and  Medes  to  contend  with  V 

[A.  M.  3933.  Ant.  J.  C.  71.]— Whilst  the  Romans  attacked  the  three 
places  we  have  mentioned,  Mithridates,  wno  ad  already  formed  a  new 
army,  took  the  field  very  early  in  the  spring.  Lucullus  left  the  command 
of  the  sieges  of  Amisus  and  Eupatoria  to  Murena,  the  son  of  him  whom 
we  have  spoken  of  before,  whom  Cicero  represents  in  a  very  favourable 
light.     '  He  went  into  Asia,  a  province  aboun  ding  with  rich'  b  and  plea- 
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sures,  where  he  lefl  behind  him  no  traces  either  of  avarice  or  luxury. 
He  behaved  in  such  a  manner  in  this  important  war,  that  he  did  many 
great  actions  withitut  the  general,  the  general  none  without  him.'  Lu- 
cullus  marched  against  Mithridates,  who  lay  encamped  in  the  plains  of 
Cabirse.  The  latter  had  the  ad;  antage  in  two  actions,  but  was  entirely 
defeated  in  the  third,  and  obliged  to  fly,  without  either  servant  or  equerry 
to  attend  him,  or  a  single  horse  of  his  stable.  It  was  not  till  after  some 
time,  tliat  one  of  his  eunuchs,  seeing  him  on  foot  in  the  midst  of  the  flying 
crowd,  got  off  his  horse  and  gave  it  him.  The  Romans  were  so  near 
him,  that  they  almost  had  him  in  their  hanJs  ;  and  it  was  owing  entirely 
to  themselves  that  they  did  not  take  him.  The  avarice  alone  of  the 
soldiers  lost  them  a  prey,  which  they  had  pursued  so  long,  through  so 
many  toils,  dangers,  and  battles,  and  deprived  Lucullus  of  the  sole  re- 
ward of  all  his  victories.  Mithridates,  says  Cicero,  artfully  imitated  the 
manner  in  which  Media,  in  the  same  kingdom  of  Pontus,  formerly  es- 
caped the  pursuit  of  her  father.  That  princess  is  said  to  have  cut  in 
pieces  the  body  of  Absyrtus,  her  broiher,  and  to  have  scattered  his 
limbs  in  the  places  through  which  her  father  pursued  her  ;  in  order  that 
his  care  in  taking  up  those  dispersed  members,  and  the  grief  so  sad  a 
spectacle  would  give  him,  might  stop  the  rapidity  of  his  pursuit.  Mith- 
ridates in  like  manner,  as  he  fled,  left  upon  the  way  a  great  quantity  of 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  effects,  which  had  either  descended  to  him 
from  his  ancestors,  or  had  been  amassed  by  himself  in  preceding  wars  ; 
and  whilst  the  soldiers  employed  themselves  in  gathering  those  treasures, 
the  king  escaped  their  hands.  S.j  tliat  the  father  of  Medea  was  stopped 
in  his  pursuit  by  sorrow,  but  the  Romans  by  joy. 

After  this  defeat  of  f  lie  enemy,  Lucullus  took  the  city  of  Cabirse,  with 
several  other  places  and  castles,  in  which  he  found  great  riches.  He 
found  also  the  prisons  full  of  Greeks  and  princes  nearly  related  to  the 
king,  who  were  confined  in  them.  As  those  iinhapjjy  persons  had  long 
given  themselves  over  for  dead,  the  liberty  they  received  from  Lucullus, 
Seemed  less  a  deliverance  than  a  new  life  to  them.  In  one  of  those  cas- 
tles, a  sister  of  the  king's,  named  Nyssa,  was  also  taken,  which  was  to 
her  a  great  instance  of  good  fortune.  For  tiie  other  sisters  of  that  prince, 
with  his  wives,  who  had  been  sent  farther  from  the  danger,  and  who  be- 
lieved themselves  in  safety  and  repose,  all  died  miserably,  Mithridates 
on  his  flight  having  sent  them  orders  to  die  by  Bacchidas  the  eunuch. 

Among  the  other  sisters  of  the  king  were  Roxana  and  Statira,  both 
unmarried,  and  about  forty  years  of  age,  with  two  of  his  wives,  Berenice 
and  Monima,  both  of  Ionia.  All  Greece  spoke  much  of  the  latter,  whom 
they  admired  more  for  her  prudence  than  her  beauty,  though  exquisite. 
The  king  having  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  her,  had  forgotten  no- 
thing that  might  incline  her  to  favour  his  passion  :  he  sent  her  at  once 
fifteen  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  She  was  always  averse  to  him,  and 
refused  his  presents,  till  he  gave  her  the  quality  of  wife  and  queen,  ami 
sent  her  the  royal  tiara,  or  diadem,  an  essential  ceremony  in  the  marriage 
of  the  kings  of  those  nations.  Nor  did  she  thtm  comply  without  extreme 
regret,  and  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  her  family,  who  were  daz- 
zled with  the  splendour  of  a  crown  and  the  power  of  Mithridates,  who 
was  at  that  lime  victorious,  and  at  the  height  of  his  glory.  From  the 
timi  of  !ur  mania,*'  to  the  instant  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  that 
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unfortunate  princess  ha.l  passed  h'T  life  in  continual  sachuss  and  afflic- 
tion, lamentinff  her  fatal  beauty,  which  instead  of  a  husband  had  given 
her  a  master,  and  instead  of  procurinjr  her  an  honourable  abode  and  the 
endearments  of  conjugal  socii-ty,  had  confined  her  in  a  close  prison,  under 
a  "Tuard  of  barbarians  ;  where,  far  removed  from  the  delightful  regions 
of  Greece,  she  had  only  enjoyed  a  dream  of  the  hap{iines3  with  which 
she  had  been  flattered,  and  iiad  really  lost  that  solid  and  essential  good 
she  possessed  in  her  own  beloved  country. 

When  Bacchidas  arrived,  and  had  signified  to  the  princesses  the  order 
of  IVIithridates,  which  favoured  tliem  no  further  than  to  leave  them  at 
liberty  to  c^oose  the  kind  of  death  they  should  think  most  gentle  and 
immediate,  IVIonima,  taking  'he  diadem  from  her  head,  tied  it  round  her 
neck,  and  hung  herself  u|)  by  it.  But  that  wreath  not  being  strong 
enough,  and  breaking,  she  cried  out,  '  Ah,  fatal  trifle,  you  might  at 
least  do  me  this  mournful  ollice!'  Then,  throwing  it  away  with  indig- 
nation, she  presented  her  throat  to  Bacchidas. 

As  for  Berenice,  sl\e  took  a  cup  of  poison ;  and  as  she  was  going  to 
drink  it,  her  mother,  who  was  present,  desired  to  share  it  with  her.  They 
accordingly  drank  both  together.  The  half  of  that  poison  sufficed  to 
carry  off  the  mother,  worn  out  and  feeble  with  age:  but  was  net  enough 
to  surmount  the  strength  and  youth  of  Berenice.  That  princess  strug- 
gled long  with  deatli  in  the  most  violent  agonies,  till  Bacchidas,  tired 
with  waiting:  '"e  effects  of  the  poison,  ordered  her  to  be  strangled. 

Of  the  two  sisters,  Roxana  is  said  to  have  swallowed  poison,  venting 
a  thousand  reproaches  and  imprecations  against  Mithridates.  Statira, 
on  the  contrary,  was  pleased  with  her  brother,  and  thanked  him,  for  that, 
being  in  so  greit  danger  for  his  own  person,  he  had  not  forgotten  them, 
and  had  taken  care  to  supply  them  with  the  means  of  dying  free,  and  of 
withdrawing  from  the  indignities  their  enemies  might  else  have  made 
th^■m  suffer. 

Their  deaths  extremely  afflicted  Luculius,  who  was  of  a  gentle  and 
humane  disposition.  He  continued  liis  march  in  pursuit  of  Mitliridates  ; 
but,  having  received  advice  that  he  was  four  days' journey  before  him, 
and  had  taken  the  road  to  Armenia,  to  retire  to  his  son-in-law  'Jlgranes, 
he  returned  directly  ;  and,  after  having  subjected  some  of  the  nations, 
and  taken  some  cities  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  sent  Appius  Clodius  to 
Tigranes,  to  demand  Mithridates  of  him  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  returned 
against  Amisus,  which  place  was  not  yet  taken. — [A.  M.  3934.  Ant.  J. 
(.'.  70.] — Callimachus,  who  commanded  in  it,  and  was  the  most  able 
engineer  of  his  times,  had  alone  prolonged  the  siege.  When  he  saw  that 
he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  he  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  escaped  in  a  ship 
that  wailed  for  him.  T.ucuUus  did  his  utmost  to  extinguish  the  flames, 
but  in  vain  ;  and,  to  increase  his  concern,  saw  himself  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  city  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers,  from  whom  the  place  had 
as  much  to  fear  as  from  tlie  flames  themselves.  His  troops  were  insa- 
tiable for  booty,  and  lie  not  capable  of  restraining  them.  A  shower  of 
rain  which  then  happened  to  fall,  preserved  a  great  number  of  buildings  ; 
and  I.ucullus,  before  his  departure,  caused  those  which  had  been  burnt 
to  he  rebuilt.  This  city  was  an  ancient  colony  of  the  Athenians.  Such 
of  the  Athenians,  during  Aristion's  being  master  of  Athens,  as  desired 
to  fly  from  his  tyranny,  had  retired  I  hither,   and  enjoyed  there  the  same 
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rights  and  privileges  with  tlie  natives.  Lncullus,  when  he  left  Amisus, 
directed  his  march  towards  the  cities  of  Asia,  whom  the  avarice  and 
cruelty  of  the  usurers  and  tax-gatherers  held  under  the  most  dreadful 
oppression  :  insomuch  tliat  those  poor  people  were  obliged  to  sell  their 
children  of  both  sexes,  and  even  set  up  to  auction  the  paintings  and 
and  statues  consecrated  to  the  gods.  And,  when  these  would  not  suffice 
to  pay  the  duties,  taxes,  and  interest  of  their  arrears,  they  were  given 
up  without  mercy  to  their  creditors,  and  often  exposed  to  sucl;  barbarous 
tortures,  that  slavery,  in  comparison  witii  the  miseries,  seemed  a  kind  of 
redress  and  tranquillity  to  them. 

These  immense  debts  of  the  province  arose  from  the  fine  of  twenty 
thousand  talents*  wliich  Sylla  had  imposed  on  it.  They  had  already 
paid  the  sum  twice  over ;  but  those  insatiable  usurers,  by  heaping  in- 
terest upon  interest,  had  run  it  up  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
talents  ;t  so  that  they  still  owed  triple  the  sums  they  had  already  paid. 

Tacitus  hail  reason  to  say,  that  usury  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
evils  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  the  most  frequent  cause  of  sedi- 
tion ;  but  at  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  it  was  carried  to  nn  excess  not 
easy  to  be  credited. 

The  interest  of  money  amongst  the  Romans  was  paid  every  month, 
and  was  one  per  cent. ;  hence  it  was  called  '  usura  centesima,*  or  '  un- 
ciarium  foenus  ;  because  in  reckoning  the  twelve  months,  twelve  per  cent, 
was  paid  :  Uncia  is  the  twelfth  part  of  a  whole. 

The  law  of  the  twelve  tables  prohibited  the  raising  interest  to  above 
twelve  per  cent.  This  law  was  revived  by  the  two  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  396th  year  of  Rome.  Ten  years  after,  interest  was  reduced 
to  half  that  sum,  in  the  406th  year  of  Rome,  '  semunciarium  foenus.'  At 
length,  in  the  41 1th  year  of  Rome,  all  interest  was  prohibited  by  decree  : 
'  Ne  foenerari  liceret.' 

All  these  decrees  were  ineffectual.  Avarice  was  always  too  strong  for 
the  laws  ;  and  whatever  regulations  were  made  to  suppress  it,  either  in 
the  time  of  the  republic  or  under  the  emperors,  it  always  found  means  to 
elude  them.  Nor  has  it  paid  more  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  church, 
which  has  never  entered  into  any  composition  on  this  point,  and  severely 
condemns  all  usury,  even  the  most  moderate  ;  because,  God  having  for- 
bidden any,  she  never  believed  she  had  a  right  to  permit  it  in  the  least. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  usury  has  always  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the  states 
where  it  has  been  tolerated  ;  and  it  was  this  disorder  which  contributed 
very  much  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  commonwealth, 
and  gave  birth  to  the  greatest  calamities  in  all  the  province?  of  that 
empire. 

Lucullus,  at  this  time,  exerted  himself  in  procuring  for  the  provinces 
of  Asia  some  relaxation  ;  which  he  could  only  effect  by  putting  a  stop  to 
the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  usurers  and  tax-gatherers.  The  latter, 
finding  themselves  deprived  by  Lucullus  of  the  immense  gain  they  made, 
raised  a  great  outcry,  as  if  they  had  been  excessively  injured  ;  and  by 
the  force  of  money,  animated  many  orators  against  him  ;  particularly 
confiding  in  having  most  of  those  who  governed  the  republic  in  their 
debt,  which  gave  them  a  very  extensive  and  almost  unbounded  influence. 

•  About  three  millionis  sterling,      f  About  eiglitem  millions  sterling. 
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But  I^ucuUus  despised  their  clamours  with  a  constancy  the  more  admir- 
able from  its  being  very  uncommon. 

SECT.  III.— LUCULLUS  CAUSES  WAR  TO  BE  DECLARED 
WITH  TIGRANES.— RIDICULOUS  SELF-SUFFICIENCY  OF 
THAT  PRINCE.— HE  LOSES  A  GREAT  BATTLE.— LUCUL- 
LUS  TAKES  TIGRANOCERTA,  THE  CAPITAL  OF  ARME- 
NIA.—HE  GAINS  A  SECOND  VICTORY  OVER  THE  JOINT 
FORCES  OF  TIGRANES  AND  MITHRIDATES.— MUTINY 
AND  REVOLT  IN  THE  ARMY  OF  LUCULLUS. 

[A.  M.  3934.  Ant.  J.  C.  70.] — Tigranes,  to  whom  LucuUus  had  sent 
an  ambassador,  though  of  no  great  power  in  t!ie  beginning  of  liis  reign, 
had  enlarged  so  much  by  a  series  of  successes,  of  which  there  are  few 
examples,  that  he  was  commonly  surnaraed  '  king  of  kings.'  After  hav- 
ing overthrown  and  almost  ruined  the  family  of  the  kings,  successors  of 
the  great  Seleucus ;  after  having  very  often  humbled  the  pride  of  the 
Parthians,  transported  whole  cities  of  Greeks  into  Media,  conquered  all 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  given  laws  to  the  Arabians  called  Scenites  ; 
he  reigned  with  an  authority  respected  by  all  the  princes  of  Asia.  The 
people  paid  him  honours  after  the  manner  of  the  East,  even  to  adoration. 
His  pride  was  inflamed  and  supported  by  the  immense  riches  he  pos- 
sessed, by  the  excessive  and  continual  praises  of  his  flatterers,  and  by  a 
prosperity  that  had  never  known  any  interruption. 

Appius  Clodius  was  introduced  to  an  audience  of  this  prince,  who  ap 
peared  with  all  the  splendour  he  could  display,  in  order  to  give  the 
ambassador  a  higher  idea  of  the  royal  dignity;  who,  on  his  side,  uniting 
the  haughtiness  of  his  natural  disposition  with  that  which  particularly 
characterized  his  republic,  perfectly, supported  the  dignity  of  a  Roman 
ambassador. 

After  having  explained,  in  a  few  words,  the  subjects  of  complaint, 
which  the  Romans  had  against  INIithridates,  and  that  prince's  breach  of 
faith  in  breaking  the  peace,  without  so  much  as  attempting  to  give  any 
reason  or  colour  for  it,  he  told  Tigranes,  that  he  came  to  demand  his 
being  delivered  up  to  him,  as  due  by  every  sort  of  title  to  Lucullus's 
triumph  ;  that  he  did  dot  believe,  as  a  friend  to  the  Romans,  which  he 
had  been  till  then,  that  he  would  make  any  difficulty  in  giving  up  Mithri- 
dates  ;  and  that,  in  case  of  his  refusal,  he  was  instructed  to  declare  war 
against  him. 

That  prince,  who  had  never  been  contradicted,  and  who  knew  no  other 
law  nor  rule  than  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  was  extremely  offended  at 
this  Roman  freedom.  But  he  was  much  more  so  with  Lucullus's  letter, 
when  it  was  delivered  to  him.  The  title  of  king  only,  which  it  gave 
him,  did  not  satisfy  him.  He  had  assumed  that  of  '  king  of  kings,'  of 
which  he  was  very  fond,  and  had  carried  his  pride  in  that  respect  so  far, 
as  to  cause  himself  to  be  served  by  crowned  heads.  He  never  appeared 
in  public  without  having  four  kings  attending  him  ;  two  on  foot  on  each 
side  of  his  horse,  when  he  went  abroad  ;  at  table,  in  his  chamber;  in 
short,  every  where,  he  had  always  some  of  them  to  do  the  lowest  offices 
for  him  ;  but  especially  when  he  gave  audience  to  ambassadors.  For, 
at  that  time,  to  give  strangers  a  greater  idea  of  his  glory  and  power,  he 
made  them  all  stand  in  two  ranks,  on  each  side  of  his  throne,  where  they 
appeared  in  the  habit  and  posture  of  common  slaves.     A  pride  so  full  of 
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absurdity,  offends  all  the  w.)rl(J.     One  more  refined  shocks  less,  though 
much  the  same  at  bottom. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  prince  of  th's  character  should  bear  with 
impatience  the  manner  in  wliich  Clodius  spuke  to  him.  It  was  the  first 
free  and  sincere  speech  he  had  iieard  during  the  five-and-twenty  years  lie 
had  governed  his  subjects,  or  rallier  tyrannized  over  them  with  excessive 
insolence.  He  answered,  that  Milhridates  was  the  father  of  Cleopatra, 
his  wife  ;  that  the  union  between  them  was  of  too  strict  a  nature  to  admit 
his  delivering  him  up  for  the  triumph  of  T.ucuUus  ;  and  lliat  if  the  Ro- 
mans were  unjust  enough  to  make  war  against  him,  he  knew  how  to 
defend  himself,  and  to  make  them  repent  it.  To  express  his  rBsentment, 
he  directed  his  answer  only  to  Lucullus,  without  adding  the  usual  title  of 
Imperator,  or  any  other  commonly  given  to  the  Roman  generals. 

Lucullus,  when  Clodius  reported  the  result  of  his  commission,  and  that 
war  had  been  declared  against  Tigranes,  returned  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence into  Pontus  to  begin  it.  The  enterprise  seemed  rash,  and  the 
terrible  power  of  the  king  as-onished  all  those  who  relied  less  upon  the 
valour  of  the  troops  and  the  conduct  of  the  general,  than  upon  a  multitude 
of  soldiers.  After  having  made  himself  master  of  Sinope,  he  gave  that 
place  its  liberty,  as  he  did  also  to  Amisus,  and  made  them  both  free  and 
indepentlent  cities.  Cotta  did  not  treat  Heraclsea,  which  he  took  after  a 
long  siege  by  treachery,  in  the  same  manner.  He  enriched  himself  ont 
of  its  spoils,  treated  the  inhabitants  with  excessive  cruelty,  and  burnt 
almost  the  whole  city.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  at  first  well  re- 
ceived by  the  senate,  and  honoured  with  the  surnaTiie  of  Ponticns,  upon 
account  of  taking  that  place.  But  soon  after,  when  the  TIeracleans  had 
laid  tlieir  complaints  before  the  senate,  and  representel  in  a  manner 
capable  of  moving  the  hardest  hearts,  the  miseries  Cotta's  avarice  and 
cruelly  had  made  them  suffer,  the  senate  contented  themselves  with  de- 
priving him  of  the  '  latus  clavus,'  which  was  the  robe  worn  by  the 
senators,  a  punishment  in  no  wise  proportioned  to  the  flagrant  excesses 
proved  upon  him. 

Lucullus  left  Sornatius,  one  of  his  generals,  in  Pontus,  with  six  thou- 
sand men,  and  marched  with  the  rest,  which  amounted  only  to  twelve 
thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse,  through  Cappadocia  to  the 
Euphrates.  He  passed  that  river  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  aft;  rwards 
the  Tigris,  and  came  before  Tigranocerta,  which  was  at  some  small  dis- 
tance, to  attack  Tigranes  in  his  capital,  where  he  had  lately  arrived  from 
Syria.  Nobody  dared  speak  to  that  prince  of  Lucullus  and  his  march, 
after  his  cruel  treatment  of  the  person  who  brought  him  the  first  news  of 
it,  whom  he  put  to  death  in  reward  for  so  important  a  service.  He  lis- 
tened to  nothing  but  the  discourses  of  flatterers,  who  told  him  Lucullus 
must  be  a  great  captain  i  f  he  only  dared  wait  for  him  at  Ephesus,  and  did 
not  betake  himself  to  flight  and  abandon  Asia,  when  he  should  see  the 
many  thousands  of  which  his  army  was  composed.  So  true  it  is,  says 
Plutarch,  that  as  all  constitutions  are  not  capable  of  bearing  much  wine, 
all  minds  are  not  strong  enough  to  bear  great  prosperity  without  loss  of 
reason  and  infatuation. 

Tigranes  at  first  had  not  designed  so  much  as  to  see  or  speak  to  Mith- 
ridates,  though  his  father-in-law,  but  treated  him  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt and  arrogance,  kept  him  at  a  distance,  and   placed  a  guard  over 
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hira  as  a  prisoner  of  slate,  in  marshy  uriwholesome  places. — [A.  IVI.  3935. 
Ant.  J.  C.  69.] — But  after  Clodius's  embassy,  he  had  ordered  him  to  be 
brou!;ht  to  court  with  all  possible  honours  and  marks  of  respect.  In  a 
private  conversation  which  they  had  together  without  witnesses,  they 
cured  themselves  of  their  mutual  suspicions,  to  the  great  misfortune  of 
their  friends,  upon  whom  they  cast  all  the  blame. 

In  the  number  of  those  unfortunate  persons  was  ^Ii-lrodorus,  of  the 
city  of  Scepsis,  a  man  of  extraordinary  merit,  who  had  so  much  influence 
with  Mithridates,  that  he  was  called  the  king's  father.  That  prince  had 
sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  Tigranes,  to  desire  aid  against  tiie  Romans. 
When  he  had  explained  the  occasion  of  his  journey,  Tigranes  asked  him, 
'  And  you,  Metrodorus,  what  would  you  advise  me  to  do,  with  respect 
to  your  master's  demands?'  Upon  which  Metrodorus  replied,  out  of 
an  excess  of  ill-timed  sincerity,  '  As  an  ambaassador,  I  advise  you  to  do 
what  Mithridates  demands  of  you  ;  but  as  your  counsel,  not  to  do  it.' 
This  was  a  criminal  prevarication,  and  a  kind  of  treason.  It  cost  him 
his  life,  when  Mithridates  had  been  apprised  of  it  by  Tigra)ies. 

Lucullus  was  continually  advancing  against  that  prince,  and  was  al- 
ready in  a  manner  at  the  gates  of  his  palace,  without  his  either  knowing 
or  believing  any  thing  of  the  matter,  so  much  was  he  blinded  by  his 
presumption.  Mithrobarzanes,  one  of  his  favourites,  ventured  to  carry 
him  that  news.  The  reward  he  had  for  it  was  to  h«  charged  with  a  com- 
mision,  to  go  immediately  with  some  troops  and  bring  Lucullus  prisoner  ; 
as  if  the  matter  had  been  only  to  arrest  one  of  the  king's  subjects.  The 
favourite,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops  given  him,  lost  their  lives, 
in  endeavouring  te  execute  that  dangerous  commission. 

This  ill  success  opened  the  eyes  of  Tigranes,  and  made  him  recover 
from  his  infatuation.  Mithridates  had  been  sent  back  into  Pontus  with 
ten  thousand  horse  to  raise  troops  there,  and  to  return  and  join  Tigranes, 
in  case  Lucullus  entered  Armenia.  For  himself,  he  had  chosen  to  con- 
tinue at  Tigranocerta,  in  order  to  give  the  necessary  orders  for  raising 
troops  throughout  his  whole  dominions.  After  this  check,  he  began  to 
be  afraid  of  Lucullus,  quitted  Tigranocerta,  retired  to  mount  Taurus, 
and  gave  orders  to  all  his  troops  to  repair  thither  to  him. 

Lucullus  marched  directly  to  Tigranocerta,  took  up  his  quarters 
around  the  place,  and  formed  the  siege  of  it.  This  city  was  full  of  all 
sorts  of  riches;  the  inhabitants  of  all  orders  and  conditions  having 
emulated  each  other  in  contributing  to  its  embellishment  and  magnifi- 
cence, in  order  fo  make  their  court  to  the  king  ;  for  this  reason  Lucullus 
pressed  the  siege  with  the  utmost  vigour  ;  believing  that  Tigranes  would 
never  suffer  it  to  be  taken,  and  that  he  would  come  on  in  a  transport  of 
fury  to  oflFer  him  battle,  and  oblige  him  to  raise  the  siege.  And  he  was 
not  mistaken  in  his  conjecture.  Mithridates  sent  every  day  couriers  to 
Tigranes,  and  wrote  him  letters,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  advise  him 
not  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  to  make  use  of  his  cavalry  alone  in  cutting 
off  Lucullus's  provisions.  Taxiles  himfelf  was  sent  by  him  with  the 
same  instructions  ;  who,  slaying  with  him  in  his  camp,  earnestly  entreated 
him,  every  day,  not  to  attack  the  Roman  armies,  as  they  were  excellently 
disciplined,  veteran  soldiers,  and  almost  invincible. 

At  first  he  hearkened  to  this  advice  with  patience  enough.  But  when 
all  his  troops  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  diff'erent  nations,  were 
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assembled,  not  only  the  king's  feasts,  but  Ms  councils  resounded  with 
with  nothing  but  vain  bravadoes,  full  of  insolence,  pride,  and  barbarian 
menaces.  Taxiles  was  in  danger  of  being  killed,  for  having  ventured  ta 
oppose  the  advice  of  those  who  were  for  a  battle  :  and  Milhridates  him- 
self was  openly  accused  of  opposing  it,  only  out  of  envy  to  deprive  his 
son-in-law  of  the  glory  of  so  great  a  success. 

In  this  conceit  Tlgranes  determined  to  wait  no  longer,  lest  Mithridates 
should  arrive,  and  share  witli  him  in  the  honour  of  the  victory.  He 
therefore  marched  witli  all  his  forces,  telling  his  friends,  that  he  was 
only  sorry  on  one  account,  and  that  was,  his  having  to  engage  with  Lu- 
cullus  alone,  and  not  with  all  the  Roman  generals  together.  He  mea- 
sured his  hopes  of  success  by  the  number  of  his  troops.  He  had  twenty 
thousand  archers  or  slingers,  fifty-five  thousand  horse,  seventeen  thou- 
sand of  which  were  heavy-armed  cavalry,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
foot,  divided  in  companies  and  battalions,  besides  pioneers  to  clear  the 
roads,  build  bridges,  clear  and  turn  the  course  of  rivers,  with  other 
labourers  of  the  same  description  necessary  in  arii:ies,  to  tiie  number  of 
thirty-five  thousand,  who  bting  drawn  up  in  battle  array  behind  the 
combatants,  made  the  army  appear  still  more  numerous,  and  augmented 
its  force  and  confidence. 

When  he  had  passed  mount  Taurus,  and  all  his  troops  appeared  together 
in  the  plains,  the  sight  alone  of  his  army  was  sufficient  to  strike  terror 
into  the  most  daring  enemy.  LucuUus,  always  intrepid,  divided  his 
troops.  He  left  Murena  with  six  thousand  foot  before  the  place,  and 
with  all  the  rest  of  his4flfantry,  consisting  of  twenty-four  cohorts,  which 
together  did  not  amount  to  more  than  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  all  his 
horse,  and  about  u  thousand  archers  or  slingers,  marched  against  Tl- 
granes, and  encamped  in  the  plain,  with  a  large  river  in  his  front. 

This  hau'lf^  of  men  made  Tigranes  laugh,  and  supplied  his  flatterers 
with  matter  for  pleasantry.  Some  openly  jested  upon  them:  otiiers,  by 
\vay  of  diversion,  drew  lots  for  their  spoils  ;  and  of  all  Tigranes's  ge- 
nerals, and  all  the  kings  in  his  army,  there  was  not  one  who  did  not 
entreat  him  to  intrust  that  affair  to  him  alone,  and  content  himself  with 
being  only  a  spectator  of  the  action.  Tigranes  himself,  to  appear  agree- 
able, and  a  delicate  rallier,  used  an  expression,  which  has  been  much 
admired — '  If  they  come  as  ambassadors,  tliey  are  a  great  many  ;  but  if 
as  enemies,  very  few.'  Thus  the  first  day  passed  in  jesting  and  raillery. 
The  next  morning,  at  sun-rise,  Lucullus  made  his  army  march  out  of 
their  intrenchmenls.  Tiiat  of  the  barbarians  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  towards  the  east,  and  the  river  ran  in  such  a  mann(!r,  that  it  turned 
off  short  to  the  left  towards  the  west,  whepe  it  was  easily  fordable.  Lu- 
cullus, in  order  to  lead  his  army  to  this  ford,  inclined  also  to  the  left, 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  hastening  his  march.  Tigranes,  who 
saw  him,  believed  he  fled  ;  and  calling  for  Taxiles,  told  him  with  a  con- 
temptuous laugh,  'Do  you  see  tliose  invincible  Roman  legions?  Tr  ou 
see  they  can  run  away.*  Taxiles  replied,  '  I  heartily  wish  your  majesty's 
good  fortune  may  this  day  work  a  miracle  in  your  favour  :  but  the  arms 
and  motions  of  those  legions  do  not  indicate  people  running  away.' 

Taxiles  was  still  speaking,  when  he  saw  tlie  eagle  of  tlie  first  legion 
move  on  a  sudden  to  the  right  about,  by  the  command  of  Lucullus,  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  cohorts,  in  order  to  pass  the  river.   Tigranes,  recovering 
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then  with  difficulty,  like  one  that  had  been  long  drunk,  cried  out  two  or 
three  limes,  'How!  Are  those  people  coming  to  us  ?'  They  came  on  so 
fastthat  his  numerous  troops  did  not  post  themselves,  nor  draw  up  in  battle 
without  much  disorder  and  confusion.  Tigranes  placed  himself  in  the 
centre;  gave  the  left  wing  to  the  king  of  the  Adiabenians,  and  the  right 
to  the  king  of  the  Medes.  The  greatest  part  of  the  heavy-armed  horse 
covered  the  front  of  the  right  wing. 

As  Lucullus  was  preparing  to  pass  the  river,  some  of  his  general 
officers  advised  him  not  to  engage  upon  that  day,  because  it  was  one  of 
those  unfortunate  days  which  the  Romans  called  black-days.  For  it  was 
the  same  upon  which  the  army  of  Cepio*  had  been  defeated  in  the  battle 
with  the  Cinibri.  Lucullus  made  them  this  answer,  which  afterwards 
became  so  famous  : — '  And  I,  for  my  part,  will  make  this  a  happy  day 
for  the  Romans.' 

It  was  the  sixth  day  of  October  (the  day  before  the  nones  of  October.) 
After  having  made  that  reply,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  be  discouraged, 
he  passed  the  river,  and  marched  foremost  against  the  enemy.  He  was 
armed  with  a  steel  cuirass,  made  in  the  form  of  scales,  which  glittered 
surprisingly,  under  which  was  his  coat  of  arms,  bordered  all  round  with 
fringe.  He  bran'lished  his  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  to  intimate  to  his 
troops,  that  it  was  necessary  to  close  immediately  with  an  enemy  who 
were  accustomed  to  fight  only  at  a  distance  with  their  arrows  ;  and  to 
deprive  them,  by  the  swiftness  and  impetuosity  of  the  attack,  of  the 
space  required  for  the  use  of  them. 

Perceiving  that  the  heavy-armed  cavalry,  upon  whom  the  enemy  very 
much  relied,  were  drawn  up  at  the  foot  of  a  little  hill,  the  summit  of 
which  was  flat  and  level,  and  the  declivity  of  not  abov.e  five  hundred 
jpaces,  neither  much  broken  nor  very  diflRcult,  he  saw  at  first  glance  what 
use  was  to  be  made  of  it.  He  commanded  his  Thracian  and  Galatian 
horse  to  charge  that  body  of  the  enemies'  cavalry  in  flank,  with  orders 
only  to  turn  aside  their  lances  with  their  swords.  For  the  principal,  or 
rather  whole  force  of  those  heavy-armed  horse,  consisted  in  their  lances, 
and  when  they  had  not  room  to  use  these,  they  could  do  nothing  either 
against  the  enemy  or  for  themselves  ;  their  arras  being  so  heavy,  stiflF, 
and  cumbersome,  that  they  could  not  turn  themselves,  and  were  almost 
immoveable. 

Whilst  his  cavalry  marched  to  execute  his  orders,  he  took  two  cohorts 
of  foot,  and  went  to  gain  the  eminence.  The  infantry  followed  courage- 
ously, excited  by  the  example  of  their  general,  whom  they  saw  marching 
foremost  on  foot,  and  ascending  the  hill.  When  he  was  at  the  top  he 
showed  himself  from  the  highest  pari  of  it,  and  seeing  from  thence  the 
whole  order  of  the  enemy's  battle,  he  cried  out,  'The  victory  is  ours, 
fellow. soldiers,  the  victory  is  ours!'  At  the  same  time,  with  his  two 
cohorts,  he  advanced  against  that  heavy-armed  cavalry,  and  ordered  his 
roen  not  to  make  use  of  their  pikes,  but  close  with  the  troopers  sword  in 
hand,  and  strike  upon  their  legs  and  thighs,  which  were  the  only  unarmed 
parts  about  Ihem.  But  his  soldiers  had  not  so  much  trouble  with  thera. 
That  cavalry  did  not  stay  their  coming  on,  but  shamefully  took  to  flight ; 

*  The  Greek  text  says,  'the  army  of  Scipio.'  which  Monsieur  de 
Thou  jusily  copreeted  in  the  margin  of  his  Plutarch,  'the  army  of 
Cepio.'    iikJ  (o  bni.f  .:'!'>'>• 'Ij  V'f 
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and  howling  as  they  fleii,  fell  with  their  heavy  unwieldy  horses  upon  the 
ranks  of  their  foot,  witliout  joining  battle  at  all,  or  so  much  as  making 
a  single  thrust  with  their  lances.  The  slaughter  did  n^t  begin  until  they 
began  to  fly,  or  rather  to  endeavour  to  fly  ;  for  thi-y  could  not  do  so, 
being  prevented  by  their  own  battalions,  wliose  ranks  were  so  close  and 
deep,  that  tliey  could  not  break  their  way  through  them.  Tigranes,  that 
king  so  pompous  and  brave  in  words,  had  taken  to  fiiglit  from  the  begin- 
ning with  a  few  followers  ;  and  seeing  his  son  the  companion  of  his 
fortune,  he  took  off  his  diadem,  weeping;  and  giving  it  him,  exhorted 
him  to  save  himself  as  well  as  he  could  by  another  route.  Tiiat  young 
prince  was  afraid  to  put  the  diadem  upon  his  head,  which  would  have 
been  a  dangerous  ornament  at  such  a  time,  and  gave  it  into  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  most  faithful  of  his  servants,  who  was  taken  a  moment  after, 
and  carried  to  Luculhis. 

It  is  said,  that  in  this  defeat  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  of  the 
enemy's  foot  perished,  and  that  very  few  of  their  liorse  escaped  :  on  the 
side  of  the  Romans  only  five  were  killed,  and  a  hundred  wounded.  They 
had  never  engaged  in  a  pitched  battle  so  great  a  number  of  enemies  with  so 
few  troops;  for  the  victors  did  not  amount  to  the  twentieth  part  of  the  van- 
quished. The  greatest  and  most  able  Roman  generals,  who  had  seen 
most  wars  and  battles,  gave  Lucullus  particular  praises  for  having  de- 
feated two  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  kings  in  the  world,  by  two 
entirely  different  methods,  delay  and  expedition.  For,  by  protraction 
and  spinning  out  the  war,  he  exhausted  Mithridates  when  he  was  strong- 
est and  most  formidable;  and  ruined  Tigranes  by  making  haste,  and  not 
giving  him  time  to  look  about  him.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  few  cap- 
tains have  known  how,  like  him,  to  make  slowness  active,  and  haste  sure. 
It  was  this  latter  conduct  that  prevented  Mithridates  from  being  present 
in  the  battle.  He  imagined  that  Lucullus  would  use  the  same  precaution 
and  protraction  against  Tigranes  as  he  had  done  against  himself;  so 
that  he  marched  but  slowly  and  by  small  days'  journeys  to  join  Tigraues. 
But  having  met  some  Armenians  upon  the  way,  who  fled  with  the  utmost 
terror  and  consternation,  he  suspected  wliat  had  happened;  and  after- 
wards meeting  a  much  greater  number  of  fugitives  naked  and  wounded, 
was  fully  informed  of  the  defeat,  and  went  in  search  of  Tigranes.  He 
him  found  at  length  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  and  in  a  very  deplorable 
condition.  Far  from  returning  his  ungenerous  treatment,  and  insulting 
him  in  his  misfortunes,  as  Tigranes  had  done  to  him,  he  quitted  his  horse, 
lamented  their  common  disgrace,  gave  liim  the  guard  which  attended, 
and  the  officers  who  served  him,  consoled,  encouraged  him,  and  revived 
his  hopes;  so  that  Mithridates,  upon  this  occasion,  showed  himself  not 
entirely  void  of  humanity.  Both  together  engaged  in  raising  new  trooj)S 
on  all  sides. 

In  the  mean  time  a  furious  sedition  arose  in  Tigranocerta  ;  the  Greeks 
having  mutinied  against  the  barbarians,  and  being  determined  at  all 
events  to  deliver  the  city  to  Lucullus.  That  sedition  was  at  the  highest 
when  he  arrived  there.  He  took  advantage  of  the  occasion,  ordered  the 
assault  to  be  given,  took  the  city  ;  and  after  having  seized  all  the  king's 
treasures,  abandoned  it  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers;  who,  beside 
other  riches,  found  in  it  eight  thousand  talents  of  coined  silver  (about 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling).     Besides  this  plun- 
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der,  he  gave  each  soldier  eight  liundred  drachmas,*  which,  with  all  Iho 
booly  they  liad  taken,  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  inordinate  avi- 
dity. As  this  city  had  been  peopled  by  colonies  whicli  had  been  carried 
away  by  force  from  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  and  other  places,  LucjUus 
permitted  them  all  to  return  into  their  native  countries.  They  received 
that  permission  with  extreme  joy,  and  quitted  it  in  so  great  numbers, 
that  from  one  of  the  gn  atest  cities  in  the  world,  Tigi  anocerla  became  in 
an  instant  almost  a  dtsert. 

IfLucullus  had  pursued  Tigranes  after  his  victory,  without  giving 
him  time  to  raise  new  troops,  he  would  either  have  taken  or  driven  him 
out  of  the  country,  and  the  war  would  have  been  at  an  end.  His  having 
failed  to  do  so  was  very  ill  taken  both  in  the  army  and  at  Rome,  and  he 
was  accused,  not  of  negligence,  but  of  having  intended  by  such  conduct 
to  make  himself  necessary,  and  to  retain  the  conmand  longer  in  his  own 
hands.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  prej  udiced  the  generality  against 
him,  and  induced  them  to  think  of  giving  him  a  successor,  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  sequel. 

After  the  great  victory  he  had  gained  over  Tigranes,  several  nations 
came  to  make  their  submissions  to  him.  He  received  also  an  embassy 
from  tile  king  of  the  Parthians,  who  demanded  the  amity  and  alliance  of 
the  Romans.  Luctillus  received  this  proposal  favourably,  and  sent  also 
ambassadors  to  him,  who,  being  arrived  at  the  Partnian  court,  discovered 
that  the  king,  uncertain  which  side  to  take,  wavered  between  the  Romans 
and  Tigranes,  an.i  iiad  secretly  demanded  Mesopotamia  of  the  latter,  as 
the  price  of  the  aid  he  offered  him.  Luculliis,  informed  of  this  secret 
intrigue,  resolved  to  leave  Mithridatcs  and  Tigranes,  and  to  turn  his 
arms  against  the  king  of  the  Paithians:  flattered  with  the  grateful 
thought,  that  nothing  could  be  more  glorious  for  him,- than  to  have  en- 
tirely reduced,  in  one  expedition,  the  three  most  powerful  princes  under 
the  sun.  But  the  opposition  this  proposal  met  with  from  the  troops, 
obliged  him  to  renounce  his  enterprise  against  the  Parthians,  and  to  con- 
fine iiimself  to  the  pursuit  of  Tigranes. 

During  this  delay,  Milhridates  and  Tigranes  had  been  indefatigable  in 
raising  new  troops.  They  had  sent  to  implore  aid  of  the  neighbouring 
nations,  and  especially  of  the  Parthians,  who  were  the  nearest,  and  at 
in  the  same  time  in  the  best  condition  to  assist  t'li  m  in  the  present 
extremity.  Mithridates  wrote  a  letter  to  their  king,  which  Sallust  has 
preserved,  n  d  which  is  to  be  found  amongst  his  fragments.  1  shall 
insert  a  part  of  it  in  this  place. 

LETTER    OF    MITHRIDATES    TO    ARSiCES,t    KING    OF    TUE    PARTHIANS. 

»  All  those  who,  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  are  invited  to  enter  as  con- 
federates into  a  war,  ought  first  to  consider  whether  peace  be  at  their 
own  option  ;  and  next,  whether  w  hat  is  demanded  of  them  is  consistent 
wiih  justice,  their  interest,  safety,  and  glory.  You  might  enjoy  perpe- 
tual peace  and  tranquillity,  were  not  the  enemy  always  intent  upon 
seizing  occasions  of  war,  and  undeterred  by  any  crimes.  In  reducing 
the  Romans,  you  cannot  but  acquire  the  highest  reputaiion.  It  may 
!»cem   inconsisteni  in    me,   to  propose   to  you  either  an    alliance   with 

*  About  twenty  pounds. 

t  Arsaces  was  a  name  common  to  all  the  kiijgs  of  Parthia. 
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Tigranes,  or  that  you,  powerful  as  you  are,  should  join  a  prince  in  my 
unfortunate  condition.  But  I  dare  assert,  that  those  two  motives,  your 
resentment  against  Tigranes  upon  account  of  his  late  war  witli  you,  and 
the  disadvantageous  situation  of  my  affairs,  if  you  judge  rightly,  far 
from  opposing  my  demand,  ought  to  support  it.  For  as  to  Tigranes,  as 
he  knows  he  has  given  you  just  cause  of  complaint,  he  will  accept,  with- 
out difficulty,  whatever  conditions  you  shall  think  fit  to  impose  upon  him  ; 
and  for  me,  I  can  say  that  fortune,  by  having  deprived  me  of  almost  all 
I  possessed,  has  enabled  me  to  give  others  good  counsel,  and,  which  is 
much  to  be  desired  by  persons  in  prosperity,  I  can,  even  from  my  own 
misfortunes,  supply  you  with  examples,  and  induce  you  to  take  better 
measures  than  I  have  <lone.  For,  do  not  deceive  yourself,  it  is  with  all 
the  nations,  states,  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  that  the  Romans  are  at 
war  ;  and  two  motives,  as  ancient  as  powerful,  put  their  arms  into  their 
hands:  the  unbounded  ambition  of  extending  their  conquests,  and  the 
insatiable  thirst  of  riches.'  Mithridates  afterwards  enumerates  at  large 
the  princes  and  kings  whom  they  had  reduced  one  after  another,  and 
often  by  means  of  one  another.  He  repeats  also  his  first  successes 
against  the  Romans,  and  his  late  misfortunes.  He  goes  on  to  this  effect: 
'  Examine  now,  I  beg  you,  whether,  when  we  are  finally  ruined,  you 
will  be  better  able  to  resist  the  Romans,  or  can  believe,  that  they  will 
confine  their  conquests  to  my  country  ?  I  know  you  are  powerful  in 
men,  in  arms,  and  in  treasure  ;  it  is  for  that  reason  we  desire  to  strength- 
en ourselves  by  your  alliance  ;  they,  to  grow  rich  by  your  spoils.  For 
the  rest,  it  is  the  intention  of  Tigranes  to  avoid  drawing  the  war  into  his 
own  country,  that  we  shall  go  with  all  my  troops,  which  are  certainly 
well  disciplined,  to  carry  our  arms  far  from  home,  and  attack  the  enemy 
in  person  in  their  own  country.  We  cannot  therefore  either  conquer  or 
be  conquered,  without  your  being  in  danger.  Do  you  not  know,  that 
the  Romans,  when  they  found  themselves  stopped  by  the  odean  in  the 
west,  turned  their  arms  this  way  ?  That  to  look  back  to  their  foundation 
and  origin,  whatever  they  have,  they  have  from  violence:  home,  wives, 
lands,  and  dominions.  A  vile  herd  of  every  kind  of  vagabonds,  without 
country,  without  forefathers,  they  established  themselves  for  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  human  race.  Neither  divine  nor  human  laws  restrain  them 
from  betraying  and  destroying  their  allies  and  friends,  remote  nations 
or  neighbours,  the  weak  or  the  powerful.  They  reckon  as  enemies  all 
that  are  not  their  slaves;  and  especially  whatever  bears  the  name  of 
king.  For  few  nations  affect  a  free  and  independent  government ;  the 
generality  prefer  just  and  equitable  masters.  They  suspect  us,  because 
we  are  riva's  with  tliem  for  dominion,  and  may  in  time  take  vengeance 
for  their  oppressions.  But  for  you,  who  have  Seleucia,  tiie  greatest  of 
cities,  and  Persia,  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  kingdoms,  what  can 
you  expect  from  them  but  deceit  at  present,  and  war  hereafter  ?  The 
Romans  are  at  war  with  all  nations  ;  but  especially  with  those  from 
whom  the  ricliest  spoils  are  to  be  expected.  They  are  become  great  by 
boldly  enterprising,  betraying,  and  by  making  one  war  bring  forth  an- 
other. By  this  means,  they  will  either  destroy  all  others  or  be  destroyed 
themselves.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  ruin  them,  if  you,  on  the  side  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  we  on  that  of  Armenia,  surround  their  army,  which 
will  be  without  provisions  or  auxiliaries.     The  prosperity  of  their  arms 
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has  subsisted  hitherto  solely  by  our  fault,  who  have  not  been  so  prudent 
as  to  appreciate  the  views  of  this  common  enemy,  and  to  unite  ourselves 
in  confederacy  against  him.  It  will  be  for  your  imniortal  glory  to  have 
supported  two  great  kings,  and  to  have  conquered  and  destroyed  those 
robbers  of  the  world.  This  is  what  I  earnestly  advise  and  exhort  you 
to  do:  by  warning  you  to  choose  rather  to  share  with  us,  by  a  salutary 
alliance,  in  the  conquest  of  the  common  enemy,  than  to  suft'er  the  Roman 
empire  to  extend  itself  still  farther  by  our  ruin.' 

It  does  not  ajjpear  that  this  letter  had  the  effect  upon  Phraates,  which 
Mithridates  might  have  hoped  from  it.  So  that  the  two  kings  contented 
themselves  with  their  own  troo|)s. 

One  of  the  means  made  use  of  by  Tigranes  to  assemble  a  new  army 
was  to  recall  Megadates  from  Syria,  who  bad  governed  it  fourteen  years 
in  his  name:  to  him  he  sent  orders  to  join  him  with  all  the  troops  in  that 
country.  Syria  being  thereby  entirely  ungarrisoned,  Antiochus  Asiati- 
cus,  son  of  Antiochus  Eusebes,  1o  whom  it  of  right  appertained,  as  lawful 
heir  of  the  house  of  Seleucus,  took  possession  of  some  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  reigned  there  peaceably  during  fourteen  years. 

[A.  IVI.  .3936.  Ant.  J.  C.  (W.]— Tiie  army  of  Tigranes  and  Mithridates 
was  at  last  formed.  It  consisted  of  seventy  thousand  chosen  men,  whom 
Mithridates  had  trained  well  in  the  lloman  discipline.  It  was  about 
midsummer  before  it  took  the  fuld.  The  two  kings  look  particular  care, 
in  all  the  movements  they  madt-,  to  choose  an  advantageous  ground  for 
their  camp,  and  to  fortify  it  well,  to  prevent  LucuUus's  attacking  them 
in  it ;  nor  could  all  the  stratagems  he  used  engage  them  to  come  to  a 
battle.  Their  design  was  to  reduce  him  gradually  ;  to  harass  his  troops 
on  their  marches,  in  order  to  weaken  them  ;  to  intercept  his  convoys, 
and  oblige  him  to  quit  ilie  country  for  want  of  provisions.  I^ucuUus  not 
being  able,  by  all  the  arts  he  could  use,  to  bring  them  into  the  open  field, 
employed  a  new  plan,  which  succeeded.  Tigranes  had  left  at  Artaxata, 
the  capiial  of  Armenia  before  the  foundation  of  Tigranocerta,  his  wives 
and  chiMren  ;  arid  there  he  had  deposited  almost  all  his  treasures. 
Lucuilus  marched  that  way  with  all  his  troops,  rightly  foreseeing  that 
Tigranes  would  not  remain  quiet,  when  he  saw  the  danger  to  which  his 
capital  was  exposed.  That  prince  accordingly  decamped  immediately, 
followed  Lucuilus  to  disconcert  his  design  ;  and  by  four  great  marches 
having  got  before  him,  posted  himself  behind  the  river  Arsamia,*  which 
Lucuilus  was  obliged  to  pass  in  his  way  to  Artaxata,  and  resolved  to 
dispute  the  passage  with  him.  The  Romans  passed  the  river  without 
being  jirevented  by  the  presence  or  efforts  of  the  enemy  :  a  great  battle 
ensued,  in  which  the  Romans  again  obtained  a  complete  victory.  There 
were  three  kings  in  the  Armenian  army,  of  whom  Mithridates  behaved 
the  worst.  For  not  being  able  to  look  the  Roman  legions  in  the  face,  as 
soon  as  they  charged,  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  fled  ;  which  threw  the 
whole  army  into  such  a  consternation,  that  it  entirely  lost  all  courage, 
and  this  was  ihe  principal  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  battle. 

Lucuilus,  after  this  victory,  determined  to  continue  his  raa:\:h  to 
Artaxata,  which  was  the  certain  means  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  But 
as  that  city  was  still    several  days'  journey  from  thence,  towards  thtj 

•  Or  Arsauia. 
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north,  and  winter  was  approaching  with  its  train  of  snows  and  storms, 
the  soldiers,  already  fatigued  by  a  sufficiently  rough  campai|?n.  refused 
to  follow  him  into  that  country,  where  the  cold  was  too  severe  for  them. 
He  was  obliged  to  lead  them  into  a  warmer  climate,  by  returning  the 
way  he  came. 

lie  therefore  repassed  mount  Taurus,  and  entered  Mesopotamia,  where 
he  took  tiip  city  Nisibis,  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  and  put  his 
troops  into  winter-quarters. 

ll  was  tiipie  that  ttie  sj^irit  of  mutiny  begun  to  show  itself  openly  in 
the  army  of  Luculhis.  That  general's  severity,  and  the  insolen' liberty 
of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  still  more  the  malignant  practises  of  Clodius, 
had  gi\en  occasion  for  this  revolt.  Clodius,  so  well  known  by  the  in- 
vectives of  Cicero  his  enemy,  is  hardly  better  treated  by  historians. 
They  represent  him  as  a  man  abandoned  to  all  kind  of  vices,  and  infamous 
for  his  debaucheries,  which  he  carried  to  such  excess  as  to  commit  incest 
with  his  own  sister,  the  wife  of  Lucullus  ;  to  these  he  added  unbounded 
audacity,  and  uncommon  cunning  in  the  contrivance  of  seditions :  in  a 
word,  he  was  one  of  those  dangerous  persons,  born  to  disturb  and  ruin 
every  thing  by  the  unhappy  union  in  himself  of  the  most  wicked  inclina- 
tions with  the  talents  necessary  for  putting  them  in  execution.  He  gave 
a  proof  of  this  upon  the  occasion  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  Dis- 
contented with  Lucullus,  he  secretly  sjiread  reports  against  him,  well 
calculated  to  render  him  odious.  He  affected  to  lament  extremely  the 
fatigues  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  enter  into  tlieir  interests.  He  told  them 
every  day,  that  they  were  very  unfortunate,  in  being  obliged  to  serve  so 
long  under  a  severe  afld  avaricious  general,  in  a  remote  climate,  without 
lands  or  rewards,  whilst  their  fellow-soldiers,  whoso  conquests  were  very 
moderate  in  comparison  with  theirs,  had  enriched  themselves  under 
Pompey.  Discourses  of  this  kind,  attended  with  obliging  and  affable 
behaviour,  which  he  knew  how  to  assume  occasionally  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  affectation,  made  sucli  an  impression  upon  the  soldiers,  that 
it  was  no  longer  in  the  power  of  Lucullus  to  govern  them. 

Milhridates,  in  the  mean  time,  had  re-entered  Pontus  with  four  thou- 
sand of  bis  own  troops,  and  four  thousand  given  him  by  Tigranes. 
Several  inhabitants  of  ttie  country  joined  him  again,  as  well  out  of  hatred 
to  the  Romans,  who  had  treated  them  with  great  rigour,  as  through  the 
remains  of  affection  for  their  king,  reduced  to  the  mournful  condition  in 
which  they  saw  him,  from  the  most  sjjlendid  fortune  and  exalted  great- 
ness. For  the  misfortunes  of  princes  naturally  excite  comfiassion,  and 
there  is  generally  a  profound  respect  engraven  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple fiT  the  name  and  person  of  kings,  Mitiiridales,  encouraged  and 
strengthened  by  these  new  aids,  and  tlie  troo])s  which  several  neigiibour- 
ing  states  and  j)rinces  sent  him,  resumed  courage,  and  saw  himself  more 
than  ever  in  a  condition  to  make  head  against  the  Romans.  So  that  not 
contented  wiih  being  re-eslahlished  in  his  dominions,  which  a  moment 
before  he  did  not  so  much  as-hope  ever  to  see  again,  he  had  the  boldness 
to  attack  the  Roman  troops  so  often  victorious,  beat  a  body  of  them, 
c  mmanded  by  Fabius  :  and,  after  having  put  Itiem  to  the  roul.  pressed 
'J  riarius  and  Sornatius,  two  other  of  Lucullus's  lieutenants  in  that  coun- 
try, with  great  vigour. 

[A.  M.  3037.  Anl.  J.  C.  67.]— Lucullus  at  length  engaged  his  soldiers 
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to  quit  their  winter-quariLTS,  ami  to  go  to  their  aid.  But  they  arrived 
too  Jate.  Triarius  had  imprudently  ventured  a  battle,  in  which  Mithri- 
dates  had  defeated  him,  and  killed  seven  thousand  of  his  men  ;  amongst 
whom  were  reckoned  a  hundred  and  fifty  centurions  and  twenty-four 
tribunes,  which  made  this  one  of  the  greatest  losses  the  Romans  had 
sustained  for  a  great  while.  The  army  would  have  been  entirely  defeated 
but  for  a  wound  IMiihridates  had  received,  which  exceedingly  alarmed 
his  troops,  and  gave  the  enemy  time  to  escape.  LucuUus,  upon  his  ar- 
rival, found  the  dead  bodies  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  did  not  give 
orders  for  their  interment ;  which  still  more  exasperated  his  soldiers 
against  him.  The  spirit  of  revolt  rose  so  higli,  that,  without  any  regard 
for  his  character  as  general,  they  treated  him  no  longer  but  with  inso- 
lence and  contempt ;  and  though  he  went  from  tent  to  tent,  and  almost 
from  man  to  man,  to  conjure  them  to  march  against  Mithridates  and 
Tigranes,  he  could  never  prevail  upon  them  to  quit  the  place  where  they 
were.  They  answered  him  brutally,  that  as  he  had  no  thoughts  but  of 
enriching  himself  alone  or.t  of  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  he  might  march 
alone,  and  fight  them,  if  he  thought  fit. 

SECT.  IV.— POMPEY  iS  CHOSEN  TO  SUCCEED  LUCULLUS. 
HE  OVERTHROWS  MITHRIDATES  IN  SEVERAL  BAT- 
TLES.—PH  ARNACES  MAKES  THE  ARMY  REVOLT  A- 
GAINST  HIS  FATHER  MITHRIDATES.  WHO  KILLS  HIM- 
SELF.—THAT  PRINCE'S  CHARACTER.— POMPEY'S  EX- 
PEDITIONS INTO  ARABIA  AND  JUD  EA.  WHERE  HE 
TAKES  JERUSALEM.— VFTER  HAVING  REDUCED  ALL 
THI;:  CITIES  OF  PONTUS,  HE  RETURNS  TO  ROME,  AND 
RECEIVES  THE  HONOUR  OF  A  TRIUMPH. 

Manius  Acilius  Glabrio  and  C.  Piso  had  been  elected  consuls  at  Rome. 
The  first  had  Bithynia  and  Pontus  for  his  province,  where  Lucullus 
commanded.  The  senate,  at  the  same  time,  disbanded  Fimbria's  legions, 
which  were  part  of  his  army.  All  this  news  augmented  the  disobedience 
and  insolence  of  the  troops  towards  Lucullus. 

It  is  true,  his  rough,  austere,  and  frequently  haughty  disposition,  gave 
some  room  for  such  usage.  He  cannot  be  denied  the  glory  of  having 
been  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  his  age  ;  and  of  having  had  almost 
all  the  qualifies  that  form  a  complete  general.  But  one  was  wanting 
which  diminished  the  merit  of  all  the  rest :  I  mean  the  art  of  gaining  the 
afiTections,  and  making  himself  beloved  by  the  soldiers.  He  was  difficult 
of  access  ;  rough  in  commanding;  carried  exactitude,  in  point  of  duty, 
to  an  excess  that  mad-  it  odious  ;  was  inexorable  in  punishing  offences  ; 
and  did  not  know  how  to  conciliate  good  will  by  praises  and  rewards 
opportunely  bestowed,  or  by  an  air  of  kindness  and  affability,  and  insi- 
nuating manners,  still  more  efficacious  than  either  gifts  or  praises.  And 
what  proves  that  the  sedition  of  the  troops  was  in  a  great  measure  his 
own  fault,  was  their  being  very  docile  and  obedient  under  Pompey.  In 
consequence  of  lh='  letters  which  Lucullus  had  written  to  the  senate,  in 
which  he  acquainted  tliem,  that  Mithriilates  was  entirely  defeated,  and 
utterly  incapnble  of  retrieving  himself,  commissioners  had  been  nomi- 
nated to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Pontus,  as  of  a  kingdom  totally  reduced. 
They  were  much  surprised  to  find  upon  their  arrival,  that,  far  from  being 
master  of  Pontus,  !)>■  was  not  so  much  as  master  of  his  army,  and  that 
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his  own  soldiers  treated  him  with  the  utmost  contempt.  The  arrival  of 
the  consul  Acilius  Glabrio  still  added  to  their  licentiousness.  He  in- 
formed them,  that  Lucullus  had  been  accused  at  Rome  of  protracting  the 
war  for  the  sake  of  continuing  his  command  ;  that  the  senate  had  dis- 
banded part  of  his  troops,  and  forbade  them  paying  him  any  further 
obedience.  So  that  he  soon  found  himself  almost  entirely  abandoned 
by  the  soldiers.  Mithridates,  talking  advantage  of  this  disorder,  had 
time  to  recover  his  whole  kingdom,  and  to  make  great  ravages  in  Cap- 
padocia. 

[A.  M.  3938.  Ant.  J.  C.  66.]— Whilst  the  affairs  of  the  army  were,  in 
this  condition,  great  noise  was  made  at  Rome  against  Lucullus.  Porapey 
had  just  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  the  pirates,  for  which  an  extraordi- 
nary power  had  been  granted  him.  Upon  this  occasion  one  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people,  named  Rlanilius,  proposed  a  decree  to  this  effect : — '  That 
Pompey,  taking  upon  him  the  command  of  all  the  troops  and  provinces 
which  were  under  Lucullus,  and  adding  to  them  Bithynia,  where  Acilius 
commanded,  should  be  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the 
kings  of  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  retaining  under  him  all  the  naval 
forces,  and  continuing  to  command  at  sea  with  the  same  conditions  and 
prerogatives  as  had  been  granted  him  in  the  war  against  the  pirates  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  he  should  have  absolute  power  on  all  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  to  thirty  leagues'  distance  from  the  sea.'  This  was,  in 
effect,  subjecting  the  whole  Roman  empire  to  one  man.  For  all  the 
provinces  which  had  not  been  granted  him  by  the  first  decree,  Phrygia, 
Lycaonia,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  the  higher  Colchis,  and  Armenia, 
were  conferred  upon  him  by  this  second,  which  included  also  all  the 
armies  and  forces,  with  which  Lucullus  had  defeated  the  two  kings  Mith- 
ridates and  Tigranes. 

Consideration  for  Lucullus,  who  was  deprived  of  the  glory  of  his 
great  exploits,  and  in  the  place  of  whom  a  general  was  appointed  to 
succeed  more  to  the  honours  of  his  triumph  than  the  command  of  his 
armies,  was  not,  however,  what  gave  the  nobility  and  senate  most  con- 
cern. They  were  well  convinced  that  great  wrong  was  done  him,  and 
that  his  services  were  not  treated  with  the  gratitude  they  deserved  :  but 
what  gave  them  most  pain,  and  what  they  could  not  support,  was  that 
high  degree  of  powr  to  which  Pompey  was  raised,  which  they  consi- 
dered as  a  tyranny  already  formed.  For  this  reason  they  exhorted  each 
other  i'l  private,  and  mutually  encouraged  one  another  to  oppose  this 
decree,  and  not  abandon  their  expiring  liberty. 

Caesar  and  Cicero,  who  were  very  powerful  at  Rome,  supported  Mani- 
lius,  or  rather  Pompey,  with  all  their  credit.  It  was  upon  this  occasion 
that  the  latter  pronounced  that  fine  oration  before  the  people,  entitled, 
'  For  the  law  of  Manilius.'  After  having  demonstrated,  in  the  first  two 
parts  of  his  discourse,  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the  war  in  ques- 
tion, he  proves,  in  the  third,  that  Pompey  is  the  only  person  capable  of 
terminating  it  successfully.  For  this  purpose,  he  enumerates  at  length 
the  qualities  necessary  to  form  a  general  of  an  army,  and  shows  that 
Pompey  possesses  them  all  in  a  supreme  degree.  He  insists  principally 
upon  his  i>rohity,  humanity,  innocence  of  manners,  integrity,  disinterest- 
edness, love  of  the  public  good  : — '  Virtues,  by  so  much  the  more  neces- 
sary  (says  he),   as  the  IJoman  name  is  become  infamous  and  hateful 
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amongst  foreign  nations  and  cur  allies,  in  consequence  of  the  debauches, 
avarice,  and  unheard-of  oppressions  of  the  generals  and  magistrates  we 
send  amongst  them.  Instead  of  which,  the  prudent,  moderate,  and  irre- 
proachable conduct  of  Pouipey  will  make  him  be  regarded,  not  as  sent 
from  Rome,  but  descended  from  heaven,  for  the  happiness  of  the  nations. 
People  begin  to  believe,  that  all  which  is  related  of  the  noble  disinter- 
estedness of  those  ancient  Uomans  is  real  and  true;  and  that  it  was  not 
without  reason,  that,  under  such  magistrates,  nations  chose  rather  to 
obey  the  Roman  people  than  to  command  others.' 

Pompey  was  at  thai  time  the  idol  of  the  people,  wherefore  tlie  fear  of 
displeasing  llie  multilude  kept  those  grave  senators  silent,  who  had  at 
first  appeared  so  well  inclined,  and  so  full  of  courage.  The  decree  was 
authorized  by  tlie  suffrages  of  all  the  tribes  ;  and  Pompey,  though  ab- 
sent, declared  absolute  master  of  almost  all  Sylla  hatl  usurped  by  arras, 
and  by  making  a  cruel  war  ujicn  his  country. 

We  must  not  imagine,  says  a  very  judicious  historian,*  that  cither 
Caesar  or  Cicero,  who  took  so  much  pains  to  have  this  law  passed,  acted 
from  views  of  the  public  good.  Caesar,  full  of  ambition  and  great  pro- 
jects, endeavoured  to  make  his  court  to  the  people,  whose  authority  he 
knew  was  at  that  time  much  greater  than  the  senate's  :  he  thereby  opened 
himself  a  way  to  the  same  power,  and  familiarized  the  Romans  to  extra- 
ordinary and  unliu'.ifed  conunissions :  in  heaping  upon  the  liead  of 
Pompey  so  many  favours  and  glaring  distinctions,  he  flattered  himself 
that  he  should  at  length  render  him  odious  to  the  people,  who  would  soon 
take  offence  at  him.  So  that  in  lifting  him  up.  he  had  no  other  design 
than  to  prepare  a  precipice  for  him.  Cicero  also  had  in  view  only  his 
own  greatness.  His  weak  side  was  a  desire  of  bearing  sway  in  the  com- 
monwealth ;  not  indeed  by  guilt  and  violence,  but  by  the  method  of 
persuasion.  Besides  his  wish  to  support  himself  by  the  influence  of 
Pompey,  he  was  very  well  pleased  with  showing  the  nobility  and  people, 
who  formed  two  parties,  and,  in  a  manner,  two  republics  in  the  state, 
that  he  was  capable  of  making  the  balance  incline  to  the  side  he  espoused. 
It  was  always  his  policy  to  conciliate  equally  both  parties,  in  declaring 
sometimes  for  the  one,  and  sometimes  for  the  other. 

[A.  M.  393S.  Ant.  J.  C.  06.]— Pompey,  who  had  lately  terminated  the 
war  with  the  pirates,  was  still  in  Cilicia,  when  he  received  letters  to 
inform  him  of  all  the  people  had  decreed  in  his  favour.  When  h!s 
friends,  who  were  present,  congratulated  bins,  and  expressed  their  joy, 
it  is  said,  that  he  knit  his  brows,  struck  his  thigh,  and  cried  out,  as  if 
oppressed  by  and  sorry  for  that  new  command  : — '  Gods  !  what  endless 
labours  am  I  devoted  to?  Should  I  not  have  been  more  happy  as  a  man 
unknown  and  inglorious?  Shall  I  never  cease  to  make  war,  nor  ever 
have  my  arms  off  my  back  ?  Shall  I  never  escape  the  envy  that  perse- 
cutes me.  nor  live  at  peace  in  the  country  with  my  wife  and  children  !' 

This  is  usually  enough  the  language  of  the  ambitious,  even  of  those 
who  are  most  inordinately  actuated  by  that  passion.  But,  however  suc- 
cessful they  may  be  in  imposing  upon  themselves,  it  seldom  happens  that 
they  deceive  others  ;  and  the  public  is  far  from  mistaking  them.  The 
friends  of  Pompey,  and  even  those  who  were  most  intimate  with  him, 

*  Dion.  Cass.  1.  xxxvi.  p.  20,  21. 
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could  not  endure  his  dissimulation  at  ihis  time.  For  there  was  not  on« 
of  them  who  did  not  know,  tiiat  his  jiatural  ambition  and  passion  for 
command,  still  more  inflamed  by  his  quarrel  with  LucuUus,  made  him 
feel  a  more  refined  and  sensible  satisfaction  in  the  new  charge  conferred 
upon  him  ;  anti  his  actions  soon  took  oft"  the  mask,  and  discovered  his 
real  sentiments. 

Tfie  first  step  he  took  upon  arriving  in  the  provinces  of  his  govern- 
ment, was  to  forbid  any  obedience  wliatsoever  to  the  orders  of  LucuUus. 
In  his  march  he  altered  every  thing  which  his  predecessor  had  decreed. 
He  exonerated  some  from  the  penalties  LucuUus  had  laid  upon  them  ; 
deprived  others  of  the  rewards  he  had  given  them  ;  in  short,  his  sole 
Ticw  in  every  thing  was,  to  let  the  partizans  of  LucuUus  see  that  they 
adhered  to  a  man  who  had  neither  authority  nor  power.  Strabo's  uncle, 
by  the  mother's  side,  highly  discontented  with  Mithridates  for  having 
put  to  death  several  of  his  relations,  to  avenge  himself  for  that  cruelty, 
had  gone  over  to  LucuUus,  and  had  given  up  tifteen  places  in  Cappadocia 
to  him.  LucuUus  loaded  him  with  honours,  and  promised  to  reward  him 
as  such  considerable  services  deserved.  Pompey,  far  from  having  any 
regard  for  such  just  and  reasonable  engagements,  which  his  predecessor 
had  entered  into  solely  from  a  view  to  the  public  good,  affected  an  uni- 
versal opposition  to  them,  and  looked  upon  all  tliose  as  his  enemies  who 
had  contracted  any  friendship  with  LucuUus. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  successor  to  endeavour  to  lessen  the  value  of 
his  predecessor's  actions,  in  order  to  arrogate  all  tlie  honour  to  himself; 
but  certainly  none  ever  carried  that  conduct  to  sucii  monstrous  excess  as 
Pompey  did  at  this  time.  Ills  great  quaiiiies  and  innumerable  conquests 
are  exceedingly  extolled;  but  so  base  and  odious  a  jealousy  ought  to 
sully,  or  rather  totally  eclipse,  the  ulory  of  them.  Such  was  the  manner 
in  which  Pompey  thought  fit  to  beg:in. 

LucuUus  made  bitter  complaints  of  this  conduct.  Their  common 
friends,  in  order  to  a  reconciliation,  concerted  an  interview  between 
them.  It  passed  at  first  with  all  possible  politeness,  and  with  reciprocal 
marks  of  esteem  and  amity.  But  these  were  only  compliments,  and  a 
language  that  extended  no  farther  than  the  lips,  which  cos:s  the  great 
nothing.  The  heart  soon  explained  itself.  The  conversation  growing 
warm  by  degrees,  thoy  proceeded  to  invectives  ;  Pompey  reproaching 
LucuUus  with  his  avarice,  and  LucuUus  Pompey  with  his  ambition,  in 
which  they  spoke  the  truth  of  each  other.  They  parted  more  incensed, 
and  greater  enemies  than  before. 

LucuUus  set  out  for  Rome,  whillier  he  carried  a  great  quantity  of 
books,  which  he  had  collected  in  his  conquests.  Of  these  he  formed  a 
library,  which  was  open  to  all  the  learned  and  curious,  whom  it  drew 
about  him  in  great  numbers.  They  were  received  at  his  house  with  all 
possible  politeness  ami  g  nerosity.  Thehonourof  a  triumph  was  granted 
to  LucuUus,  but  not  without  being  long  contested. 

It  was  he  who  first  brousrht  cherries  to  Rome,  which,  till  then,  had 
been  unknown  in  Europe.  They  were  thus  called  from  Cerasus,  a  city 
in  Ca[»pad  cia. 

Pompey  began  by  engaging  Phraates,  king  of  the  Parthians,  in  the 
Roman  interest.  He  has  been  spoken  of  already,  and  is  the  same  who 
was  surnamed  th*'  god.     He  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
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with  him.  He  offered  peace  also  to  Mithridates  ;  but  that  prince,  be- 
lieving himself  sure  of  the  amity  and  aid  of  Phraates,  would  not  so  mucli 
as  hear  it  mentioned.  When  he  was  informed  that  Pompey  had  antici- 
pated him,  he  sent  to  treat  with  him.  But  Pompey  liaving  demanded,  by 
way  of  preliminary,  that  he  sliould  lay  down  his  arms,  and  give  up  all 
deserters,  tliose  proposals  were  very  near  occasioning  a  mutiny  in 
Milhridates's  army.  As  tliere  were  abundance  of  deserters  in  it,  ihey 
could  not  suffer  any  thing  to  be  said  upon  delivering  them  up  to  Pompey  ; 
nor  would  the  rest  of  the  army  consent  to  see  themselves  weakened  by 
the  loss  of  their  comrades.  To  appease  them,  Mithridates  was  obliged 
to  tell  them  ttiat  he  had  sent  his  auibassadors  only  to  inspect  tlie  condi- 
tion of  the  Roman  army  ;  and  to  swear  that  he  would  not  make  peace 
witfi  the  Romans,  either  on  those  or  on  any  other  con;litions. 

Pompey,  having  distributed  his  fleet  in  different  stations,  to  guard  the 
whole  sea  between  Phoenicia  and  theBosphorus,  marched  by  land  against 
Mithridates,  who  had  still  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  two  or  three  thou- 
sand horse  ;  but  diii  not  dare,  however,  to  come  to  a  battle.  That  prince 
was  encamped  upon  a  mountain,  in  a  very  strong  position,  where  he 
could  not  be  forced  ;  but  he  abandoned  it  on  Pompey's  approach,  for 
want  of  water.  Pompey  immediately  took  possession  of  it ;  and  con- 
jecturing, from  the  nature  of  the  plants  and  other  signs,  that  there  must 
be  an  abundance  of  springs  within  it,  he  ordered  wells  to  be  dug  and  in  an 
instant  the  camp  had  water  in  abundance.  Pompey  could  not  suflficiently 
wonder  how  Mithriflates,  for  want  of  attention  and  curiosity,  had  been 
so  long  ignorant  of  so  important  and  necessary  a  resource. 

Soon  after  he  followed  him,  encamped  near  him,  and  shut  him  up  with- 
in strong  ramparts,  which  he  carried  quite  round  his  camp.  They  were 
almost  eight  leagues*  in  circumference,  and  were  fortified  with  strong 
towers,  at  proper  distances  from  each  other.  Mithridates,  either  through 
fear  or  negligence,  sufiVred  him  to  finish  his  works.  Pompey's  plan  was 
to  starve  hiin  out.  And  in  fact  he  reduced  him  to  such  a  want  of  provi- 
sions, that  his  troops  were  obliged  to  subsist  upon  the  carriage-beasts 
in  their  camp.  The  horses  alone  were  spared.  After  having  sustained 
this  kind  of  siege  for  almost  fifty  days,  Mithridates  escaped  by  night 
undiscovered,  with  all  the  best  troops  of  his  army,  having  first  ordered 
all  the  useless  and  sick  persons  to  be  killed. 

Pompey  imn)ediately  pursued  him,  cauic  up  with  him  near  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  encamped  near  him,  and  apprehending,  that,  in  order  to 
escape,  he  would  make  haste  to  pass  the  river,  he  quitted  his  intrench- 
nients,  and  advanced  against  him  by  night,  in  order  of  battle.  His 
design  was  merely  to  surround  the  enemy,  to  prevent  their  flying,  and  to 
attack  them  at  day-break  the  next  morning.  But  all  his  old  officers  made 
such  entreaties  an<l  remonstrances  to  him,  that  they  induced  him  to  fight 
without  waiting  till  day;  for  the  night  was  not  very  dark,  the  moon 
giving  light  enough  for  distinguishing  objects,  and  knowing  one  another. 
Pompey  could  not  withstand  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  and  led  them  on 
against  the  enemy.  The  barbarians  were  afraid  to  stand  the  attack,  and 
fled  immediately  'n  the  utmost  consternation.  The  Romans  made  a  great 
slaughter  of  them,  killed  above  ten  thousand  men,  and  took  their  whole 
canop. 

•  One  hundred  and  fifty  stadia. 
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Mithridates,  with  eiglil  hundred  horse,  in  the  beginniog  of  the  battle 
opened  himself  a  way  sword  in  hand  through  the  Roman  army,  and  went 
oflF.  But  those  eight  hundred  horse  soon  quitted  their  ranks  and  dis- 
persed, and  left  hira  with  only  three  followers,  of  which  number  was 
Ilypsicratia.one  of  his  wives,  a  woman  of  masculine  courage  and  warlike 
boldness  ;  which  occasioned  her  being  called  Hypsicrates,  by  changing 
the  termination  of  her  name  from  the  feminine  to  the  masculine.  She 
was  moonted  that  day  on  horseback,  and  wore  the  habit  of  a  Persian. 
She  continued  to  attend  tlie  king,  without  giving  way  to  the  fatigues  of 
his  long  journeys,  or  being  weary  of  sei'ving  him,  though  she  took  care 
of  his  horse  herself,  till  they  arrived  at  a  fortress  where  the  king's  trea- 
sures and  most  precious  effects  lay.  Tiiere,  after  having  distributed  the 
most  magnificent  of  his  robes  to  such  as  were  assembled  about  him,  he 
made  a  present  to  each  of  his  friends  of  a  mortal  poison,  that  none  of 
them  might  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  but  by  their  own 
consent. 

That  unhappy  fugitive  saw  no  other  hopes  for  him,  than  from  his  son- 
in-law  Tigranes.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  demand  permission  to  take 
refuge  in  his  dominions,  and  aid  for  the  re-eslablisliment  of  his  entirely 
ruined  affairs.  Tigranes  was  at  that  time  at  war  with  his  son.  He 
caused  those  ambassadors  to  be  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  set  a 
price  upon  his  father-in-law's  head,  promising  a  hundred  talents*  to 
whosoever  should  seize  or  kill  him  ;  under  pretence  that  it  was  Mithri- 
dates who  had  made  his  son  take  up  arms  against  him  ;  but  in  reality  to 
make  his  court  to  the  Romans,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

Pompey,  after  the  victory  he  had  gained,  marched  into  Armenia  Major 
against  Tigranes.  He  found  him  at  war  with  his  son,  who  bore  the  same 
name  with  himself.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  king  of  Arme- 
nia had  espoused  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Mithridates.  He  had  three 
sons  by  her,  two  of  whom  he  had  put  lo  death  without  reason.  The 
third,  to  escape  the  cruelty  of  so  unnatural  a  father,  had  fled  to  Phraales, 
king  of  Parthia,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  ilis  father-in-law  car- 
ried him  back  to  Armenia  at  tlie  head  of  an  army,  where  they  besieged 
Artaxata.  But  finding  the  place  very  strong,  and  provided  with  every 
thing  necessary  for  a  good  defence,  Phraates  left  him  part  of  the  army 
to  carry  on  the  siege,  and  returned  with  the  rest  into  his  own  dominions. 
Tigranes,  the  father,  soon  after  fell  upon  the  son  with  all  his  troops, 
beat  his  army,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  country.  That  young  prince, 
after  this  misfortune,  had  designed  to  withdraw  lo  his  grandfather  Mith- 
ridates. But  on  the  way  he  was  informed  of  his  defeat;  and  having 
lost  all  hope  of  obtaining  aid  from  him,  he  resolved  to  throw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  llie  Romans.  Accordingly,  he  entered  their  camp,  and 
went  to  Pompey  to  implore  his  protection.  Pompey  gave  iiim  a  very 
good  reception,  and  was  glad  of  his  coming  ;  for,  as  he  was  about  to 
carry  the  war  into  Armenia,  he  had  occasion  for  such  a  guide  as  he.  He 
therefore  caused  that  prince  to  conduct  him  directly  to  Artaxata. 

Tigranes,  terrified  at  this  news,  and  sensible  that  he  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  oppose  so  powerful  an  army,  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  the 
generosity  and  clemency  of  the  Roman  general.     He  put  into  his  hands 
the  •ambassadors  sent  to  him  by  Mithridates,  and  followed  them  directly 
•   A  liundred  thousand  crowns. 
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himself.  Witlioiit  taking  any  precaution,  he  entered  the  Roman  camp, 
and  went  to  submit  his  person  and  crown  to  tlie  discretion  of  Pompey 
and  the  Rnuiuns.  \\v.  said,  tiiat  of  all  the  Romans,  and  of  all  mankind, 
Potnpey  was  the  only  person  in  whose  faith  he  could  confide ;  that,  in 
whatsoever  manner  he  should  decide  his  fate,  he  should  be  satisfied  ;  that 
he  was  not  aslianied  to  be  conquered  by  a  man  wliom  none  could  conquer  ; 
and  that  it  was  no  dishonour  to  submit  to  him,  whom  fortune  had  made 
superior  to  all  others. 

When  he  arrived  on  horseback  near  the  iutrenchments  of  the  camp, 
two  of  Ponipey's  lictors  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  ordered  him  to  dis- 
mount and  enter  on  foot ;  telling  him  that  no  stranger  had  ever  been 
known  to  enler  a  Roman  camp  on  horseback.  Tigranes  obeyed,  ungirt 
his  sword,  and  gave  it  to  the  lictors  ;  and  afterwards  when  he  approached 
Pompey,  taking  ofl"  his  diadem,  he  would  have  laid  it  at  his  feet,  and 
prostrated  himself  to  the  earth  to  embrace  his  knees.  But  Pompey  ran 
to  prevent  him  ;  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  carried  him  into  his  tent, 
made  him  sit  on  the  right,  and  his  son,  the  young  Tigranes,  on  the  left 
side  of  him.  After  which  he  deferred  hearing  what  he  had  to  say  to  the 
next  day,  and  invited  the  father  and  son  to  sup  with  him  that  evening. 
The  son  refused  to  be  there  with  his  father;  and  as  he  had  not  shown 
him  the  least  mark  of  respect  during  the  interview,  and  had  treated  him 
with  the  same  indifference  as  if  he  had  been  a  stranger,  Pompey  was  very 
much  offended  at  that  behaviour.  He  did  not,  however,  entirely  neglect 
his  interests  in  determining  upon  the  affair  of  Tigranes.  After  having 
condemned  Tigranes  to  pay  the  Romans  six  thousand  talents,*  for  the 
charges  of  the  war  he  had  made  against  them  without  cause,  and  to  re- 
linquish to  them  all  his  conquests  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Euphrates,  he 
decreed,  that  he  should  reign  in  his  ancient  kingdom  Armenia  Major, 
and  that  his  son  should  have  Gordiana  and  Sophena,  two  provinces  upon 
the  borders  of  Armenia,  during  his  father's  life,  and  all  the  rest  of  his 
dominions  after  his  death  ;  reserving  however  to  the  father  the  treasures 
he  had  in  Sophena,  without  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him 
to  have  paid  the  Romans  the  sum  which  Pompey  required  of  him. 

The  father  was  well  satisfied  with  these  conditions,  which  still  left  him 
a  crown.  But  the  son,  who  had  entertained  chemerical  hopes,  could  not 
relish  a  decree  which  deprived  him  of  what  had  been  promised  him.  He 
■was  even  so  much  discontented  with  it,  that  he  wanted  to  escape,  in  order 
to  excite  new  troubles.  Pompey,  who  suspected  his  design,  ordered 
him  always  to  be  kept  in  view  ;  and,  upon  his  absolutely  refusing  to  con- 
sent that  his  father  should  withdraw  his  treasures  from  Sophena,  he 
caused  him  to  he  put  into  prison.  Afterwards,  having  discovered  that 
he  solicited  the  Armenian  nobility  to  take  up  arms,  and  endeavoured  to 
engage  the  Parthians  to  do  the  same,  he  put  him  amongst  those  whom  he 
reserved  for  his  triumph. 

A  short  time  after,  Phraates,  king  of  the  Parthians,  sent  to  Pompey, 
to  claim  that  young  prince  as  his  son-in-law;  and  to  represent  to  him, 
that  he  ought  to  make  the  Euphrates  the  boundary  of  his  conquests. 
Pompey  made  answer,  that  the  younger  Tigranes  was  more  related  to 
his  father  than  his  father-in-law  ;  and  that  as  to  his  conquests,  he  should 

•  About  900,000/.  sterling. 
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g\ve  them  such  bouiris  as  reason  and  justice  required;  but  without  being: 
prescribed  them  by  any  one. 

When  Tijfranes  had  been  suffered  to  possess  himself  of  his  treasures 
in  Sophena,  he  paid  the  six  thousand  talents,  and  besides  that,  gave 
every  private  soldier  in  the  Roman  army  fifty  drachmas,*  a  ihousandt 
to  each  centurion,  and  ten  thousand  J  to  each  tribune  ;  and  by  that  libe- 
rality obtained  the  title  of  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people.  This 
would  have  been  pardonable,  had  lie  not  added  to  it  alject  behaviour  and 
submissions  unwortliy  of  a  kins- 

P-mpey  gave  all  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes,  and  added  to  it  Sophena 
and  Gordiana,  which  he  had  designed  for  young  Tigranes.  After  having 
regulated  every  thing  in  Armenia,  Poinpey  n)arched  northwards  in  pur- 
suit of  Mithridates.  Upon  the  banks  of  the  Cyru  §  he  found  the  Alba- 
nians and  Iberia  .s.  two  powerful  nali'ins,  situate  between  the  Caspian 
and  Euxine  seas,  who  endeavoured  to  stop  him  ;  but  he  beat  them,  and 
obliged  the  Albanians  to  demand  peace.  He  granted  it,  and  passed  ths 
winter  in  their  country. 

[A.  M.  3939.  Ant.  J.  C.  65.]— The  next  year  he  took  the  field  very 
early  against  the  Iberians.  This  was  a  very  warlike  nation,  and  had 
never  hitherto  been  conquered.  It  had  always  retained  its  liberty, 
during  the  time  that  the  Medes,  Persians,  and  Macedonians,  had  succes- 
sively possessed  the  empire  of  Asia.  Pompey  found  means  t  >  subdue 
this  people,  though  not  without  very  considerable  difficulties,  and  obliged 
them  to  demand  peace.  The  king  of  the  Iberians  sent  him  a  bed,  a  table, 
and  a  throne,  all  of  massy  gold;  desiring  him  to  accept  those  presents 
as  earnests  of  his  amity.  Pompey  put  them  into  the  hands  of  tiie  quses- 
tors  for  the  public  treasury.  IlC  also  subjected  the  people  of  Colchis, 
and  made  their  king  Olthaces  prisoner,  whom  he  afterwards  led  in  tri- 
umph. From  thence  he  returned  into  Albania,  to  ciiastise  that  nation  for 
having  taken  up  arms  again,  whilst  he  was  engaged  with  the  Iberians 
and  people  of  Colchis. 

The  army  of  the  Albanians  was  commanded  by  ('osis,  the  brother  of 
king-  Onides.  That  prince,  as  soon  as  the  two  armies  came  to  blows, 
singled  orl  P<  mpey,  and  spurring  furiously  up  to  him,  darted  his  javelin 
at  him.  But  Pompey  received  him  so  vigorously  with  his  spear,  that  it 
went  through  his  body,  and  laid  him  dead  at  his  horse's  feet.  The 
Albanians  were  overthrown,  and  a  great  slaughter  was  made  of  them. 
This  victory  obliged  king  Orodes  to  buy  a  second  peace  upon  the  same 
terms  with  that  wliich  he  had  made  with  the  Romans  the  year  before,  at 
the  price  of  great  presents,  and  by  giving  one  of  his  sons  as  a  hostage 
for  his  observing  it  better  than  he  had  done  the  former. 

Milhridates,  in  the  mean  time,  had  passed  the  winter  at  Dioscurias,  in 
the  north-east  of  the  Euxine  sea.  Early  in  the  spring  he  marched  to 
the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  through  several  nations  of  the  Scythians, 
some  of  which  suffered  him  to  pass  voluntarily,  and  others  were  obliged 
to  it  by  force.  The  kingdom  of  the  Cimnurian  Bosphorus  is  the  same 
which  is  now  called  Crim  Tartary,  and  was  at  that  time  a  province  of 
Mithridates's  empire.  He  had  assigned  it  as  an  establishment  to  one  of 
his  sons,  named  Machares.  But  that  young  prince  had  been  so  vigour- 
•  About  22s.  +  About  «.M.  sterling.  %  About  2601.  sterling. 
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ously  prpssetl  by  the  Romans,  whilst  they  besieged  Sinope,  and  their 
fl(»pt  was  in  possession  of  the  Euxine  sea,  which  lay  between  that  city 
anil  his  kin^ilnni,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  a  peace  with  them, 
and  had  inviolably  observed  it  till  then.  He  well  knew  that  his  father 
was  fxlremtly  displeased  with  such  conduct,  and  therefore  very  much 
dreaded  meeting  tiim.  In  order  to  a  reconciliation,  he  sent  ambassadors 
to  him  upon  his  route,  who  represented  to  iiim,  that  he  had  been  reduced 
to  act  in  that  manner,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  by  the  necessity  of  his 
affairs.  But  finding  that  his  father  was  not  influ,-;iceii  by  liis  reasons,  he 
endeavoured  to  escape  by  sea,  and  was  taken  by  vessels  sent  expressly 
by  Mithridafes  to  cruise  in  his  way.  He  chose  rather  to  kill  himself  than 
fall  into  his  father's  hands. 

Pompey,  having  terminated  the  war  in  the  north,  and  seeing  it  impos- 
sible to  follow  jNIilhridates  into  tlie  remote  country  to  which  he  had 
retired,  led  back  his  army  to  the  south,  and  on  his  march  subjected  Da- 
rius king  of  the  INIedes,  and  Anliochus  king  of  Comagena.  He  went  oa 
to  Syria,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  empire.  Scaurus  reduced 
Coele-syria  and  Damascus,  and  Gabinius  all  the  rest  of  the  country  as 
far  as  the  Tigris  :  these  were  two  of  the  lieutenant-generals.  Antiochus 
Asiaticus,  son  of  Antiochus  Eusebes,  heir  of  the  house  of  the  Seleucidae, 
who,  by  Lncullus's  permission,  had  reigned  four  years  in  part  of  that 
country,  of  which  he  had  taken  possession  when  Tigranes  abandoned  it, 
came  to  solicit  him  to  re-establish  him  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
But  Pompey  refused  to  give  him  audience,  and  deprived  him  of  all  his 
dominions,  which  he  made  a  Roman  province.  Thus,  whilst  Tigranes 
was  left  in  possession  of  Armenia,  who  had  done  the  Romans  great  hurt 
during  the  course  of  a  long  war,  Antiochus  was  dethroned,  who  had 
never  committed  the  least  hostility,  and  by  no  means  deserved  such 
treatment.  The  reason  given  for  it  was,  that  the  Romans  had  conquered 
Syria  from  Tigranes  ;  that  it  was  not  just  that  they  should  lose  the  fruit 
of  their  victory  ;  that  Anliochus  was  a  prince  who  had  neither  the  cou- 
rage nor  capacity  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country  ;  and  that  to 
put  it  into  his  hands  would  be  to  expose  it  to  the  perpetual  ravages  and 
incursions  of  the  Jews  and  Arabians,  which  Pompey  took  care  not  to  do. 
In  consequence  of  this  way  of  reasoning,  Antiochus  lost  his  crown,  and 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  passing  his  life  as  a  private  person. — 
[A.  M.  3939.  Ant.  J.  C.  65.] — In  him  ended  the  empire  of  the  Seleucidae, 
after  a  duration  of  almost  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

During  these  expeditions  of  the  Romans  in  Asia,  great  revolutions  hap- 
pened in  Egypt.  The  Alexandrians,  weary  of  their  king  Alexander, 
took  up  arms  ;  and  after  having  expelled  him,  called  in  Ptolemy  Auletes 
to  supply  his  place.  That  history  will  be  treated  at  large  in  the  ensuing 
article. 

Pompey  afterwards  went  to  Damascus,  where  he  regulated  several 
aflfairs  relating  to  Egypt  and  Judsea.  During  his  residence  there,  twelve 
crowned  heads  went  thither  to  make  their  court  to  him,  and  were  all  in 
the  city  at  the  same  time. 

A  fine  contention  between  the  love  of  a  father  and  the  duty  of  a  son 
was  seen  at  this  time;  a  very  extraordinary  contest  in  those  days, 
when  the  most  horrid  murders  and  parricides  frequently  opened  the  way 
to  thrones.      Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  voluntarily  resigned  the 
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crown  ill  favour  of  liis  son,  and  put  tiie  diadem  upon  his  head  in  the 
presence  of  Pornpey.  The  most  sincere  tears  flowed  in  abundance  from 
the  eyes  of  his  son,  who  was  truly  afflicted  at  a  circumstance  for  which 
others  woul<l  have  highly  rejoiced.  It  was  the  sole  occasion  in  which 
he  thouufht  disobedience  allowable  ;  and  he  would  have  persisted  in 
refusing  the  scept.e,  if  Pompey's  orders  had  not  interfered,  and  obliged 
him  at  length  lo  submit  to  paternal  authority.  This  is  the  second  ex- 
ample Ca]»padocia  hiis  displayed  of  such  a  contest  of  generosity.  We 
have  spoken  in  its  place  of  a  similar  contest  between  the  two  Ariarathes'. 
As  Mithridates  was  in  possession  of  several  strong  places  in  Pontus  and 
Cappadocia,  Pornpey  judged  it  necessary  to  return  thither  in  order  to 
reduce  them.  He  made  himself  master  of  almost  all  of  them  upon  his 
arrival,  and  afterwards  wintered  at  Aspis,  a  city  of  Pontus. 

Stratonice,  one  of  Mithridates's  wives,  surrendered  a  castle  of  Ibe 
Bospborus,  which  she  had  in  her  keeping,  to  Pompey,  with  the  treasures 
concealed  in  it,  djiiianding  only  for  recompense,  tliat  if  her  son  Xiphares 
should  fall  into  his  hands,  he  should  be  restored  to  her.  Pompey  ac- 
cepted only  such  of  those  presents  as  would  serve  for  the  ornaments  of 
temples.  When  Mithridates  knew  what  Stratonice  had  done,  to  revenge 
her  facility  in  surrendering  that  fortress,  which  he  considered  as  a  trea- 
son, he  killed  Xipha-es  in  his  mother's  sight,  who  beheld  that  sad 
spectacle  from  the  other  side  of  tUe  strait. 

Caina,  or  the  New  City,  was  the  strongest  place  in  Pontus,  and  there- 
fore Mitiiridates  kept  the  greatest  part  of  his  t.-easures,  and  whatever  he 
had  of  greatest  value  in  tiiat  place,  which  he  conceived  impregnable. 
Pompey  took  it,  and  witii  it  all  that  Mithridates  had  left  in  it.  Amongst 
other  things  were  found  secret  memoirs,  written  by  himself,  which  gave 
a  very  good  insiglit  into  his  character.  In  one  part  he  had  noted  down 
the  persons  he  had  poisoned,  aipongst  whom  were  iiis  own  son  Ariara- 
thes, and  Alcieus  of  Sardis  ;  the  latter,  because  he  had  carried  the  prize 
in  the  cliariot-race  against  him.  What  fantastical  records  were  these  ! 
Was  he  afraid  that  the  public  and  posterity  should  not  be  informed  of 
these  monstrous  crimes,  and  his  moti\es  for  committing  them? 

His  memoirs  of  j)hysic  were  also  found  there,  which  Pompey  caused 
to  be  translated  into  Latin  by  Lenteus,  a  good  grammarian,  one  of  his 
freedraen  ;  and  they  were  afterwards  made  public  in  that  language.  For, 
amongst  the  other  extraordinary  qualities  of  Mitiiridates,  he  was  very 
skilful  in  medicine.  It  was  he  who  invented  the  excellent  antidote  which 
still  bears  his  name,  and  from  which  physicians  have  experienced  such 
effects,  that  thiy  continue  to  use  it  successfully  to  this  day. 

Pompey,  during  his  stay  at  Aspis,  made  such  regulations  in  the  affairs 
of  the  country,  as  the  state  of  them  would  admit.  As  soon  as  tiie  spring 
returned,  he  marched  back  into  Syria  for  the  same  purpose,  lie  did  not 
think  it  adviseable  to  pursue  Mitliriiiatos  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Bospbo- 
rus, wliither  he  was  returned.  To  do  that,  he  must  have  marched  round 
the  Euxine  Sea  with  an  army,  and  passed  through  many  coimtries,  either 
inhabited  by  barbarous  nations,  or  entirely  desert;  a  very  dangerous 
enterprise,  in  which  he  would  have  run  great  risk  of  perishing.  So  that 
all  Pompey  could  do  was  to  post  the  Ronnn  fleet  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
intercept  any  convoys  that  might  be  sent  to  Mithridates.  He  believed, 
by  that  m.'uns.  he  should  be  able  to  reduce  him  to  the   last  extremity  ; 
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ami  said,  on  selling  out,  tiiHtheleft  Mitl)ri(lates  more  formidable  enemies 
tiian  Ihe  Kumaiis,  wiiicli  were  hunger  and  necessity. 

What  carried  iiiin  with  so  much  ardour  into  Syria  was  his  excessive 
and  vain-gloiious  auihition  to  push  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea. 
In  Spain,  and  before  that  in  Africa,  he  had  carried  the  Roman  arms  a» 
far  as  tlie  western  oct  an  on  both  sides  of  the  straits  of  tiie  Mediterranean 
In  the  war  against  the  Albanians,  he  had  extended  his  conquests  to  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  believed  tliere  was  nothing  wanting  to  his  glory,  but 
to  push  them  on  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Syria,  he 
declared  Anlioch  and  Seleucia,  upon  the  Orontes,  free  cities,  and  conti- 
nued his  march  towards  Damascus;  from  whence  he  designed  to  have 
gone  on  against  the  Arabians,  and  afterwards  to  have  conquered  all  the 
countries  to  the  Red  Sea.  But  an  accident  happened  which  obliged  him 
to  suspend  all  I.is  projects,  and  to  return  into  Pontus. 

Some  time  before,  an  embassy  had  come  to  him  from  Mithridates, 
who  demanded  peace.  He  proposed,  that  he  should  be  suffered  to  retain 
his  ht  reditary  dominions,  as  Tigranes  had  been,  upon  condition  of  pay- 
ing a  tribute  to  the  Romans,  and  resigning  all  his  other  provinces. 
Pompey  replied,  that  then  he  should  also  come  in  person,  as  Tigranes 
had  done.  Mithridates  could  not  consent  to  such  a  meanness,  but  pro- 
posed sending  his  children,  and  some  of  his  principal  friends.  Pompey 
would  not  be  saiisfied  with  that.  The  negociation  broke  off,  and  Mith- 
ridates applied  liimself  to  making  preparations  for  war  with  as  much 
vigour  as  ever.  Pompey,  who  received  advice  of  this  activity,  judged 
it  necessary  to  be  upon  the  spot,  in  order  to  have  au  eye  to  every  thing. 
For  that  purpose,  he  went  to  pass  some  time  at  Amisus,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  country.  There,  through  the  just  punishment  of  the  gods, 
says  Plutarch,  his  ambition  made  him  commit  faults  which  drew  upon 
him  the  blame  of  all  the  world.  He  had  publicly  charged  and  reproached 
Lucullus,  for  having,  while  the  war  still  raged,  disposed  of  provinces, 
given  rewards,  decreed  honours,  and  acted  in  all  things  as  victors  are 
not  accustomed  to  act  till  a  war  is  finally  terminated  ;  and  now  he  fell 
into  the  same  inconsistency  himself.  For  he  disposed  of  governments, 
and  divided  the  dominions  of  Mithridates  into  provinces,  as  if  the  war 
had  been  at  an  end.  But  Mithridates  still  lived,  and  every  thing  was  to 
be  apprehended  from  a  prince  inexhaustible  in  resources,  whom  the 
greatest  defeats  could  not  disconcert,  and  whom  lossess  themselves 
seemed  to  inspire  witii  new  courage,  and  to  supply  with  new  strength. 
And  indeed  at  that  very  time,  when  he  was  believed  to  be  irretrievably 
ruined,  he  was  actually  meditating  a  terrible  invasion  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  Roman  empire  with  the  troops  he  had  lately  raised. 

Pompey,  in  tlie  distribution  of  rewards,  gave  Armenia  Minor  to  Dejo- 
tarus,  prince  of  Galatia,  who  had  always  continued  firmly  attached  to  the 
Roman  interests  during  this  war,  to  which  he  added  the  title  of  king.  It 
•was  this  Dejotarus  who,  by  always  persisting,  through  gratitude,  in  his 
adherence  to  Pompey,  incurred  the  resentment  of  Ciesar,  aud  had  occa- 
sion for  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  to  defend  him. 

He  made  Archelaus  also  high-priest  of  the  Moon,  who  was  tiie  supreme 
goddess  of  the  Comanians  in  Pontus,  and  gave  him  Ihe  sovereignty  of 
the  place,  which  contained  at  least  six  thousand  persons,  all  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  that  deity.     I  have  already  observed,  that  this  Archelaua 
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was  the  son  of  him  who  had  commanded  in  chief  the  troops  sent  by 
Milhridates  into  Greece  in  his  first  war  with  the  Romans,  and  who, 
being  disgraced  by  lliat  prince,  had,  with  his  son,  talcen  refuge  amongst 
them.  They  had  always,  from  that  time,  continued  their  firm  adlicrents, 
and  had  been  of  great  use  to  them  in  the  wars  of  Asia.  The  father  being 
dead,  the  higl\-priesthood  of  Comana,  and  the  sovereignty  annexed  to  it, 
were  given  to  the  son,  in  recompense  for  the  services  of  both. 

During  Pompey's  slay  in  Pontus,  Arelas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  tooli 
advantage  of  his  absence  to  mai<e  incursions  into  Syria,  which  very  much 
distressed  the  inhabitants.  Porapey  returned  tiiither.  Upon  his  way  he 
came  to  the  place  where  lay  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Romans  liilled  in  the 
defeat  of  Triarius.  Hecaused  them  to  be  interred  with  great  solemnity, 
which  gained  him  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers.  From  thence  he  continued 
his  march  towards  Syria,  with  the  view  of  executing  the  projects  he  had 
formed  for  the  war  of  Arabia  ;  but  news  of  importance  interrupted  those 
designs. 

Though  Mithridates  had  lost  all  hopes  of  peace,  ever  since  Pompey 
had  rejected  the  overtures  he  had  caused  to  be  made  to  him  ;  and  though 
he  saw  many  of  his  subjects  abandon  his  party  ;  far  from  losing  courage, 
he  had  formed  the  design  of  crossing  Pannonia,  and  passing  the  A1|)S,  to 
attack  the  Romans  in  Italy  itself,  as  Hannibal  had  done  before  him:  a 
project  more  bold  tlian  prudent,  with  which  his  inveterate  hatred  and 
blind  despair  had  inspired  him.  A  great  number  of  the  neighbouring 
Scjthianshad  entered  themselves  in  his  service,  and  considerably  aug- 
mented his  army.  He  had  sent  deputies  into  Gaul  to  solicit  the  nations 
there  to  join  him,  when  he  should  approach  the  Alps.  As  great  passions 
are  always  credulous,  and  men  easily  flatter  themselves  in  what  they 
ardently  desire,  he  was  in  hopes  that  the  flame  of  the  revolt  among  the 
slaves  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  perhaps  ill  extinguished,  might  suddenly  re- 
kindle upon  his  presence  :  that  the  pirates  would  soon  repossess  them- 
selves of  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  involve  the  Romans  in  new  difficulties  ; 
and  that  the  provinces,  ojjprcssed  by  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  tlie  ma- 
gistrates and  generals,  would  be  anxifuis  to  throw  off  tlie  yoke  by  his 
aid,  under  which  tliey  had  so  long  groaned.  Such  were  the  thoughts 
that  he  had  revolved  in  his  mind. 

But  as,  in  order  to  execute  this  project,  it  was  necessary  to  march  more 
than  five  hundred  leagues,  and  traverse  the  countries  now  called  Little 
Tartary,  Podolia.  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Transylvania,  Hungary,  Stiiia, 
Carinthia,  the  Tirol,  and  IiOml)ardy  ;  and  pass  tiiree  great  rivers,  the 
Borjsthenes,  Danube,  and  Po ;  the  bare  id  a  of  so  toilsome  and  danger- 
ous a  march  threw  his  army  into  such  terror,  that  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  his  design,  they  conspired  against  him,  and  chose  Piiarnaces,  his  son, 
king,  who  had  been  active  in  exciting  the  soldiers  to  this  revolt.  Mitli- 
ridates  then,  seeing  himself  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  an  1  that  even 
his  son  would  not  suffer  him  to  escape  where  he  could,  retired  to  his 
apartment,  and,  after  having  given  poison  to  such  of  his  wives,  concu- 
bines, and  daughters  as  were  with  him  at  that  time,  he  took  the  same 
himself;  but  when  he  perceived  that  it  had  not  its  effect  upon  him,  he 
had  recouise  to  his  sword.  The  wound  he  gave  himself  not  sufficing,  he 
•was  obliged  to  desire  a  Gaulish  soldier  to  put  nn  end  to  his  life.  Dion 
says,  he  w:ts  killed  by  his  (.\rn  son. 
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[A.  W.  39H.  Ant.  J.  (\  03.]— Mitliridates  liad  rei^rnt-d  sixty  years, 
and  lived  seventy-two.  His  greatest  fear  was  of  failing-  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  and  of  being  led  in  triumph.  To  prevent  that  misfortune 
he  always  carried  poison  about  him,  in  order  to  escape  that  way,  if  other 
means  should  fail.  The  apprehension  he  was  in,  lest  his  son  should 
deliver  him  up  to  Fompoy,  occasioned  his  taking  the  fatal  resolution 
which  he  executed  so  suddenly.  It  is  generally  said,  that  the  reason 
that  the  poison  wiiich  lie  drank  did  not  kill  him  was,  his  having  taken 
antidotes  so  much,  that  his  conslitution  was  proof  again^^t  it.  But  this  is 
believed  an  error,  and  that  it  is  iinpossi!)le  any  remedy  stiotild  be  an 
universal  antidote  against  ;ill  the  different  s[)eries  of  poison. 

Pompey  was  at  Jericho  in  Palestine,  whither  the  diff-reuees  between 
Ilyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  of  which  we  have  spoken  elsewhere,  had 
carried  him.  when  he  received  the  first  news  of  Mithridates's  death.  It 
was  brought  him  by  expresses  dispatched  on  purpose  from  P  mtus  with 
letters  from  his  lieutenants.  Those  expiesses  arriving  with  tiieir  lances 
crowned  with  laurels,  which  was  customary  only  when  they  brought 
advice  of  some  victory,  or  news  of  great  importance  and  advantao-e,  the 
army  was  very  eager  and  solicitous  to  know  what  it  was.  As  they  had 
only  begun  to  form  their  camp,  and  had  not  erected  the  tribunal  from 
whicli  the  general  harang'ieil  the  troops,  without  staying  to  raise  one  of 
turf,  as  was  usual,  because  thit  would  take  uji  too  much  time,  they  made 
one  of  the  packs  of  their  rarriage-horses,  upon  which  Pompey  mounted 
without  ceremony.  lie  acquninled  them  with  tlie  death  of  Mithridates 
and  the  manner  of  his  killing  himself;  that  his  son  Pharnaces  submitted 
himself  and  his  dominions  to  the  Romans,  an<l  that  thereby  that  t^iio-is 
war,  which  had  endured  so  long,  was  at  length  terininated.  This  was  a 
subject  of  great  joy  to  both  the  army  and  general. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Mithridates  ;  a  prince,  says  an  historian,*  of 
whom  it  is  difficult  either  to  speak  or  he  silent :  full  of  activity  in  war, 
of  distinguished  co'irage  ;  sometimes  very  great  through  the  favours  of 
fortune,  and  always  through  his  invincible  resolution  ;  truly  a  general 
in  his  prudence  and  counsel,  an  !  a  soldier  by  his  bold  and  hazardous  ex- 
ploits ;  a  second  Hannibal  in  his  hatred  of  the  Romans. 

Cicero  says  of  IMitliridates,  that  after  Alexan  ler  he  was  the  greatest 
of  kings:  '  Ille  rex  post  Alexandrura  raaximus.'+  It  is  certa'u  that  the 
Romans  never  had  such  a  king  in  arms  against  them.  Nor  can  we  deny 
that  he  had  his  great  qualities  :  a  vast  extent  of  mind,  that  embraced 
every  subject ;  a  superiority  of  genius,  capable  of  the  greatest  under- 
takings ;  a  constancy  of  soul,  that  the  severest  misfortunes  could  not 
depress  ;  an  industry  and  bravery,  inexhaustible  in  resources,  and  whicii, 
after  the  greatest  losses,  brought  him  on  a  sudden  again  on  the  staee, 
more  powerful  and  formidable  than  ever.  1  cannot,  howev-r,  believe, 
that  he  is  to  be  considered  zs  a  consummate  general  •,  that  idea  does  not 
seem  to  result  from  his  actions.  He  obtained  great  advantai-es  at  first  ; 
but  against  generals  without  either  merit  or  experience.  When  Svlla, 
Lucullus,  and  Pom])ey  opposed  him.  it  does  not  appear  he  acquired  any 
great  honour,  either  by  his  address  in  posting  himself  to  advantage,  by 
his  presence  of  mind   in  unexpected   emergencies,  or   intrepidity  in  the 
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heat  of  action.  But,  should  wc  adrait  him  to  have  all  the  qualities  of  a 
great  captain,  he  cannot  but  be  considered  with  horror,  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  innumerable  murders  and  parricides  with  which  he  polluted 
his  reign,  and  that  iiiliuuian  cruelty  which  regarded  neither  mollier, 
wives,  children,  nor  friends,  and  which  sacrified  every  thing  to  his  insa- 
tiable ambition. 

Pompey  being  arrived  in  Syria,  went  directly  to  Damascus,  witli  de- 
sign to  set  out  from  thenc;-  to  begin  at  length  the  war  with  Arabia. 
When  Aretas,  the  king  of  tiiat  country,  saw  iiim  upon  the  point  of  en- 
tering his  dominions,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  mai<e  his  submissions.  The 
troubles  of  Judaea  employed  Pompey  some  time.  He  returned  afterwards 
into  Syria,  from  whence  he  set  out  for  Pontus.  Upon  his  arrival  at 
Amisus,  he  found  the  body  of  Mithridates  the:e,  which  Pliarnaces  his 
son  had  sent  to  him  :  no  do\ibt,  to  convince  Pompey  by  iiis  own  eyes  of 
the  death  of  an  enemy  who  had  occasioned  liim  so  many  difficulties  and 
fatigues.  He  had  added  great  presents,  in  order  to  conciliate  his  favour. 
Pompey  accepted  the  presents;  but  as  for  the  body  of  Mithridates, 
looking  upon  their  enmity  as  extinguished  by  death,  he  did  it  all  the 
honours  due  to  the  remains  of  a  king,  sent  it  to  the  city  of  Sinope  to  be 
interred  there  with  the  kings  of  Pontus,  Iiis  ancestors,  who  had  long  been 
buried  in  that  place,  and  ordered  the  sums  tliat  were  necessary  for  the 
solemnity  of  a  royal  funeral. 

la  this  last  journey  he  took  possession  of  all  the  places  in  the  hands  of 
those  to  whom  Mithridates  had  confided  them.  He  found  immense 
riches  in  some  of  them,  especially  at  Telaurus,  where  part  of  Mithri- 
dates's  most  valuable  effects  and  precious  jewels  were  kept :  his  princi- 
pal arsenal  was  also  in  the  same  place.  Amongst  these  were  two 
thousand  cups  of  onyx,  set  and  adorned  wiiii  gold  ;  with  so  prodigious 
a  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  plate,  furniture,  and  military  accoutrements 
for  man  and  horse,  that  it  cost  the  qusestor,  or  treasurer  of  the  army, 
thirty  entire  days  in  taking  the  inventory  of  them. 

Pompey  granted  Pliarnaces  the  kingdom  of  Bosphorus,  as  a  reward 
for  his  parricide,  declared  liiiu  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  marched  into  the  province  i)f  Asia,  in  order  to  winter  at  Ephesus. 
Here  he  distributed  rewards  to  his  victorious  army.  He  gave  each  of 
his  soldiers  fifteen  hundred  drachmas  (about  thirty-seven  pounds  ster- 
Ijnjr),  and  to  ihe  officers  according  to  their  several  posts.  The  total  sum 
to  which  his  liberalities  atnoimted,  all  raised  out  of  the  spoils  of  the 
enemj',  was  sixteen  thousand  talents  ;  that  is  to  say,  about  two  millions 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  besides  which  he  had  twenty  thousand 
more  (three  millions),  to  put  into  the  treasury  at  Rome,  up(ui  the  day 
of  his  entry. 

His  triumph  continued  two  days,  and  was  celebrated  with  extraordi- 
nary magnificence. — [A.  M.  3943.  Ant.  J.  C.  fil.] — Homjiey  caused  three 
hundred  and  twenty-four  captives  of  the  highest  distinction  to  march 
before  his  cliariot ;  amongst  whom  were  Aristobulus,  king  of  Judasa, 
with  his  son  Antigonus ;  Olthaces,  king  of  Colchis;  Tigranes,  the  son 
ofTigranes,  king  of  Armenia;  the  sister,  five  sons,  and  two  daughter* 
of  Mithridates.  In  the  place  of  that  king's  person,  his  throne,  sceptre, 
and  a  colossal  busto  of  gold  of  eight  cubits,  or  twelve  feet,  in  height, 
were  carried  in  triumph. 
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SECT.  I.— PTOEEiMY  AULETES  IS  DECLARED  THE  FRIEND 
AND  ALLY  OF  TIIK  ROMAN  PEOPLE  BY  THE  INFLU- 
ENCE OF  C.FSAR  AND  POMPEY.  WHICH  HE  HAD  PUR- 
CHASED AT  A  VERY  GREAT  PRICE.— IN  CONSEQUENCE, 
HE  LOADS  HIS  SUBJECTS  WITH  TAXES.— HE  IS  EX, 
PELLED  THi:  THRONE— THE  ALEXANDRIANS  MAKE 
HIS  DAUGMTKR  BERENICE  QUEEN.— GABINIUS  SETS 
HIM  UPON  THE  THRONE  BY  FORCE  OF  ARMS,  WHERE 
HE  REMAINS  TILL  HIS  DEATH.— THE  FAMOUS  CLEO- 
PATRA, AND  HER  BROTHER,  VERY  YOUNG,  SUCCEED 
HIM. 

[A.  M.  '6939.  .\iit.  J.  C.  65.1 — ^^*^  have  seen  in  what  manner  Ptolemy 
Aulelcs  ascendcil  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Alexander,  his  predecessor, 
upon  his  Srinsf  e.vjiflled  by  his  subjects,  had  withdrawn  to  Tyre,  where 
he  died  some  tiiiie  nfter.  As  he  left  no  issue,  nor  any  other  legitimate 
piince  of  iht^  bl(iod-ro\al,  he  had  made  the  Roman  j)eople  his  heirs. 
Tlie  senate,  for  llie  reasons  I  have  repeated  (elsewhere,  did  not  judge  it 
projier  at  that  lime  to  lake  ])ossession  of  the  dominions  left  them  by 
Alexander's  will  ;  but  to  show  that  they  did  not  renounce  their  right, 
they  resolved  to  call  in  part  of  the  inheritance,  and  sent  deputies  to  Tyre 
Id  demand  a  sum  of  money  left  there  by  that  king  at  his  death. 

Tiie  pretensions  of  ihe  Roman  people  were  under  no  restrictions  :  and 
it  would  have  bei-ii  a  very  insecure  establishment  to  possess  a  slate  to 
which  they  believed  they  had  so  just  a  claim,  unless  some  means  were 
found  to  make  tlieni  renounce  it.  All  the  kings  of  Egypt  had  been 
friends  and  allies  of  Rome.  For  Ptolemy  to  get  himself  declared  an 
ally  by  the  Rouians,  was  a  certain  means  to  his  being  authentically 
acknowledged  king  of  Egypt  by  them.  But  by  how  much  the  more 
important  that  qualifinntion  was  to  him,  so  much  the  more  difficult  was 
it  for  him  to  obtain  it.  His  predecessor's  will  was  still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  every  body  ;  and  as  princes  are  seldom  pardoned  for  defects 
which  do  not  suit  tiipir  condition,  though  they  are  often  spared  for  those 
that  are  much  more  hurtful,  the  surnaineof  '  Player  on  the  FHute,'  which 
he  had  drawn  n[ioi)  l.iinself,  had  ranked  him  as  low  in  the  esteem  of  the 
Romans  as  in  tli*t  of  the  Egyptians. 
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He  did  not,  however,  despair  of  success  innis'  undcrtaKinifS.  All  tlu- 
methods  which  he  took  for  tiie  attainment  of  iiis  end,  were  a  long  time 
ineftectual ;  and  it  is  likely  they  would  always  have  been  so,  if  ("x^sar 
had  never  been  consul.  That  ambitious  spirit,  who  believed  all  means 
and  expedients  just  that  conduced  to  his  ends,  being  immensely  in  debt, 
and  finding  that  king  <lisposed  to  merit  by  money  what  he  could  not 
obtain  by  right,  sold  him  the  alliance  of  Rome  at  as  dear  a  price  as  he- 
was  willing  to  buy  it ;  and  received  for  the  purchase,  as  well  for  himself 
as  for  Pompey,  whose  credit  was  necessary  to  him  for  obtaining  the 
jieople's  consent,  almost  six  thousand  talents  ;  that  is  to  say,  almost  nine 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  At  this  price  he  was  declared  the  friend  and 
ally  of  the  Roman  people. 

[A.  M.  394.0.  Ant.  J.  C.  58.] — Though  that  prince's  yearly  revenues 
were  twice  the  amount  of  this  sum,  he  could  not  immediately  raise  the 
money  witliout  exceedingly  over-taxing  his  subjects.  They  were  already 
highly  discontented  at  his  n(t  claiming  the  isle  of  Cyprus  as  an  ancient 
dependence  of  Egypt,  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  declaring  war  against  ti)e 
Romans.  In  this  disposition  the  extraordinary  impost  he  was  obliged 
to  exact  having  finally  exasperated  them,  they  rose  with  so  much  vio- 
lence, that  he  was  forced  to  fly  for  the  security  of  his  life.  He  concealed 
his  route  so  well,  that  the  Egyptians  either  believed,  or  feigned  to  be- 
lieve, that  he  had  perished.  They  declared  Berenice,  the  eldest  of  his 
three  daughters,  queen,  though  he  had  two  sons,  because  they  were  both 
much  younger  than  she. 

Ptolemy,  in  the  mean  lime,  having  landed  at  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  which 
was  in  his  way  to  Rome,  was  informed  that  Cato,  who  after  his  death  was 
called  Catoof  Utica,  had  also  arrived  there  some  time  before.  That  prince 
being  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  confer  with  him  upon  his  own  afl'airs, 
sent  immediately  to  let  him  know  his  arrival,  expecting  that  he  would 
come  directly  to  visit  him.  We  may  here  see  an  instance  of  Roman 
grandeur,  or  rather  haughtiness.  Cato  ordered  him  to  be  told,  tiiaf,  if 
he  had  any  thing  to  say  to  himj  he  might  come  to  him,  if  he  thought  fit. 
Accordingly  he  went.  Cato  did  not  vouchsafe  so  much  as  to  rise  when 
Ptolemy  entered  his  chamber,  and  saluting  him  only  as  a  common  man, 
bade  him  sit  down.  Tlie  king,  though  in  some  confusion  upon  this 
reception,  could  not  but  inwardly  wonder  how  so  much  haughtiness  and 
state  could  unite  in  the  same  person  with  the  simplicity  and  modesty  that 
appeared  in  his  dress  and  all  his  equipage.  But  he  was  still  more  sur- 
prised, when,  upon  entering  upon  business,  Cato  blamed  him,  in  direct 
terms,  for  quitting  the  finest  kingdom  in  the  world,  to  expose  himself  to 
the  pride  and  insatiable  avarice  of  the  Roman  grandees,  and  to  suffer  a 
thousand  indignities.  He  did  not  scruple  to  tell  him,  that,  though  he 
should  sell  all  Egypt,  he  would  not  have  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  avi- 
dity. He  advised  him,  therefore,  to  return  to  Egypt,  and  reconcile 
himself  with  his  subjects;  adding,  that  lie  was  ready  to  accompany  him 
thillier,  and  offering  liim  his  mediation  and  good  offices  for  that  purpose. 

Ploleniy,  upon  this  discourse,  recovered  as  out  of  a  dream,  and  having 
maturely  cmisirlerf  d  what  the  wise  Roman  had  told  him,  perceived  the 
error  he  had  commilled  in  quitting  his  kingdom,  and  entertained  thoughts 
of  returning  to  it.  But  the  friends  he  had  with  him  being  gained  by 
Pompey   to  make  him  gn  to  Rome,    (one  may  easily  guess  with   what 
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vi«ws,)  ciissuiided  Iiiin  fioin  following  Cato's  good  advice.  He  had  full 
time  to  repent  it,  whtn  he  found  tiimself,  in  that  proud  city,  reduced  to 
solicit  the  magistrates  upon  his  business,  from  door  to  door,  like  a  pri- 
vate person. 

Caesar,  upon  whom  his  principal  hopes  were  founded,  was  not  at  Rome : 
he  was  at  that  time  making  war  in  Gaul.  But  Poinpey,  who  was  there, 
gave  him  an  apartment  in  his  house,  and  omitted  nothing  to  serve  him. 
Besides  the  money  which  he  had  received  from  that  prince,  in  conjunction 
with  Caesar,  Ptolemy  l>ad  since  cultivated  his  friendship  by  various  ser- 
vices which  he  had  rendered  him  during  the  war  witli  Mithridates,  and 
had  maintained  at  liis  own  cliarge  eight  thousand  horse  for  him  in  that 
of  Judaea.  Having,  therefore,  made  his  complaint  to  tlie  senate  of  the 
rebellion  of  his  subjects,  he  demanded  that  they  should  oblige  them  to 
return  to  iheir  obedience,  as  the  Romans  were  engaged  to  do  by  the 
alliance  granted  him.  Pompey's  faction  obtained  for  him  a  compliance 
with  his  request.  The  consul  Lentulus,  to  whom  Cilicia,  separated  from 
Egypt  only  by  the  coast  of  Syria,  had  fallen  by  lot,  was  charged  with 
the  re-establishment  of  Ptolemy  upon  the  throne. 

[A.  M.  3947.  Ant.  .J.  C.  J7.] — But  before  his  consulship  expired,  tlie 
Egyptians  having  been  informed  that  their  king  was  not  dead,  as  they 
believed,  and  that  he  was  gone  to  Rome,  sent  thither  a  solemn  embassy, 
to  justify  their  revolt  bel'ore  the  senate.  That  embassy  consisted  of  more 
than  a  hundred  persons,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  a  celebrated  philoso- 
pher, named  Dion,  who  had  considerable  friends  at  Rome.  Ptolemy 
having  received  advice  of  this,  found  means  to  destroy  most  of  those 
ambassadors,  either  by  poison  or  the  sword,  and  so  much  intimidated 
those  whom  he  could  neither  corrupt  nor  kill,  that  they  were  afraid 
either  to  acquit  thi-niselves  of  tiieir  commission,  or  to  demand  justice  for 
so  many  murders.  But  as  all  the  world  knew  this  cruelty,  it  made  him 
as  highly  odious  as  he  was  before  contemptible:  and  his  immense  pro- 
fusion, in  gaininsf  the  poorest  and  most  self-interested  senators,  became 
so  public,  tiiat  nothing  else  was  talked  of  throughout  the  city. 

ISO  notorious  a  contempt  of  the  laws,  and  such  an  excess  of  audacity, 
excited  the  indii^naiion  of  all  the  persons  of  integrity  in  the  senate.  M. 
^avonius,  the  Stoic  philosopher,  was  the  first  in  it  who  declared  himself 
against  Ptolemy.  Upon  ids  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  Dion  should  be 
ordered  to  attend,  in  order  to  their  knowing  the  truth  from  his  own 
mouth.  But  the  kiu'^'s  party,  composed  of  that  of  Pompey  and  Lentulus, 
of  sucii  as  he  liad  corrupted  with  money,  and  of  those  who  had  lent  him 
suras  to  corrupt  others,  acted  so  openly  in  his  favour,  that  Dion  did  not 
dare  to  appear  ;  and  Ptolemy,  haviu.;  caused  him  also  to  be  killed  some 
short  time  alter,  ihousrh  he  who  did  the  murder  was  accused  in  diie  form 
of  law,  the  king  was  exculpated,  upon  maintaining  that  he  had  just  cause 
for  the  action. 

Whether  that  prince  tiiought  that  he  had  nothing  further  to  transact  at 
Rome  that  demanded  his  presence,  or  apprehended  receiving  some  aflfroBt, 
hated  as  he  was,  if  he  continued  there  any  longer  ;  he  set  out  from 
thence  some  days  after,  and  retired  to  Ephesus,  into  the  temple  of  the 
goddess,  to  wait  there  the  decision  of  his  destiny. 

His  atfair,  id  fact,  ma  ie  more  noise  than  ever  at  Rome.  One  o(  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  named  C.  Cato,  an  active,  enterprising  young 
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man,  who  did  not  want  eloquence,  declared  himself,  »n  frequent  ha- 
rangues, against  Ptolemy  and  Lentulus,  and  was  hearkened  to  by  the 
people  with  singular  pleasure  and  extraordinary  applause.  In  order  to 
put  a  new  engine  in  motion,  he  waited  till  the  new  consuls  were  elected ; 
[A.  M.  3918.  Ant.  J.  C.  56.]  and  as  soon  as  Lentulus  ha<l  quilted  that 
office,  he  produced  to  the  people  au  oracle  of  the  Siljyl's,  which  ran 
thus: — "li'  a  king  of  Egypt,  having  occasion  for  aid,  a|>plies  to  you, 
you  shall  not  refuse  him  your  amity  :  but,  however,  you  shall  not  give 
him  any  troops ;  for  if  you  do,  you  will  suffer  and  hazard  much.' 

The  usual  form  was  to  communicate  this  kind  of  oracles  first  to  the 
senate,  in  order  to  examine  whether  they  were  proper  to  be  divulged. 
But  Cato,  apprehending  that  the  king's  faction  might  occasion  the  pass- 
ing a  resolution  there  to  suppress  this,  which  was  so  apposite  to  that 
prince,  immediately  presented  the  priests,  with  whom  the  sacred  books 
were  deposited,  to  the  people,  and  obliged  them  by  the  authority  which 
his  office  of  tribune  gave  him,  to  lay  what  they  had  found  in  them  before 
the  public,  without  demanding  the  senate's  opinion. 

This  was  a  new  thunder-stroke  to  Ptolemy  and  Lentulus.  The  words 
of  the  Sibyl  were  to  express  not  to  make  all  the  impression  upon  the 
vulgar  which  their  enemies  desired.  So  that  Lentulus,  whose  consulship 
was  expired,  not  being  willing  to  receive  the  afifront  to  his  face,  of  hav- 
ing the  senate's  decree  revoked,  by  which  he  was  appointed  to  re-instate 
Ptolemy,  set  out  immediately  for  his  province,  in  quality  of  proconsul. 
He  was  not  deceived.  Some  days  after,  one  of  the  new  consuls,  named 
Marcellinus,  the  declared  enemy  of  Pompey,  having  proposed  the  oracle 
to  the  senate,  it  was  decreed,  that  regard  should  be  had  to  it,  and  that  it 
appeared  dangerous  for  the  commonwealth  to  re-establish  tue  king  of 
Egypt  by  force. 

We  must  not  believe  there  was  any  person  in  the  senate  so  simple,  or 
rather  so  stupid,  as  to  have  any  faith  in  such  an  oracle.  Nobody  doubted 
but  that  it  had  been  expressly  contrived  for  the  present  conjuncture,  and 
was  the  work  of  some  secret  political  intrigue.  But  it  had  been  pub- 
lished  and  approved  in  the  assembly  of  the  peopK-,  credulous  and  super- 
stitious to  excess,  and  the  senate  could  pass  no  other  judgment  upon  it. 
This  new  incident  obliged  Ptolemy  to  change  his  measures.  Seeing  that 
Lentulus  had  too  many  enemies  at  Rome,  he  abandoned  the  decree  by 
which  he  had  been  commissioned  with  his  re-establishment,  and  de- 
manded by  Ammouius,  his  ambassador,  whom  he  had  left  at  Rome,  that 
Pompey  should  be  appointed  to  execute  the  same  commission;  because 
it  not  being  possible  to  execute  it  with  open  force,  upon  account  of  th« 
oracle,  he  judged,  with  reason,  that  it  was  necessary  to  substitute,  in  the 
room  of  force,  a  person  of  great  authority  :  and  Pompey  was  at  that 
lime  at  the  highest  pitch  of  his  glory,  occasioned  by  his  success  in  hav- 
ing destroyed  Mithridates,  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  king  Asia  had 
Seen  since  Alexander. 

The  atfair  svas  discussed  in  the  senate,  and  debated  with  great  vivacity 
by  tlie  diffirent  i)arties  that  rose  up  in  it.  The  difference  of  opinion.s 
caused  several  sittings  to  be  spent  without  any  determination.  Cicero 
never  quitted  the  interest  of  Lentulus,  his  intimate  friend,  who,  during 
his  consulship,  had  infinitely  contributed  to  his  recall  from  banishment. 
But  what  meaus  were  there  to  render  him  any  service,  in  the  condition 
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in  which  thini;^*  stoo<i  ?  And  what  could  that  proconsul  do  :is;ainst  a 
great  Itingdom,  without  using  force  of  arms,  which  was  expressly  for- 
bidden by  the  oracle?  In  this  manner,  pw^ple  of  little  wit  and  subtlety, 
that  were  not  used  to  consider  tilings  in  diftVrent  lights,  would  have 
thought.  The  oracle  only  prohibited  giving  the  king  any  troops  for  his 
re-establishment.  Could  not  Lentulus  have  left  iiim  in  some  place  near 
the  frontiers,  and  still  go  with  a  good  army  to  besiege  Alexandria? 
After  he  had  taken  it,  he  might  have  returned,  leaving  a  strong  garrison 
in  the  place,  and  then  sent  the  king  tliither,  who  would  have  found  all 
.things  disposed  for  his  recfptlDn  without  violence  or  troops.  Tiiis  was 
Cicero's  advice  :  to  confirm  which,  I  shall  repeat  iiis  own  words,  taken 
from  a  letter  written  by  him  at  that  time  to  Lentulus: — '  Yoii  are  the 
best  judge  (says  he)  as  you  are  master  of  Cilicia  and  Cyprus,  of  what 
you  can  undertake  and  effect.  If  it  seems  practicable  lor  you  to  take 
Alexandria,  and  possess  yourself  of  the  rest  of  Egypt,  it  is,  without 
doubt,  both  for  your  own  honour  and  that  of  the  commonwealth,  that  you 
sliould  go  thither  wi;h  your  fleet  and  army,  leavini:  the  king  at  Plolemais, 
or  in  some  other  neighbouring  place  ;  in  order  that,  after  you  have  ap- 
peased the  revolt,  and  left  strong  garrisons  where  necessary,  that  prince 
may  safely  return  thither.  In  this  manner  you  will  reinstate  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  senate's  first  decree  ;  and  he  will  be  restored  without  troops, 
which  our  zealots  assure  us  is  the  direction  of  the  Sibyl.'  Would  one 
believe  that  a  grave  magistrate,  in  an  affair  so  important  as  that  at  pre- 
sent in  question,  should  be  capable  of  an  evasion,  which  appears  so  little 
consistent  with  tlie  integrity  and  piobity  ujjon  which  Cicero  valued  him- 
self! It  was  because  he  reckoned  the  pretended  oracle  of  tjie  Sibyl 
to  be  wiiat  indeed  it  was,  tliat  is  to  say,  a  mere  contrivance  and  im- 
posture. 

I.'-ntulus,  stopped  by  the  difficulties  of  that  enterprise,  which  were 
great  and  real,  was  afraid  to  engage  in  it,  and  took  the  advice  Cicero 
gave  him  in  the  conclusion  of  his  letter  wliere  he  represented,  '  That  all 
the  world  would  judge  of  his  conduct  from  the  event:  that  thereffire  he 
had  only  to  take  liis  measures  so  well,  as  to  assure  his  success  ;  and  that 
otherwise,  he  would  do  better  not  to  undertake  it.' 

Gabinius,  who  commanded  in  Syria  in  the  quality  of  proconsul,  was 
less  apprehensive  and  less  cautious.  Thougli  every  proconsul  was  pro- 
hibited by  a  positive  law  to  quit  his  province,  or  declare  any  war  what- 
soever, even  upon  t!\e  nearest  borderer,  without  an  express  order  of  the 
senate,  he  had  marched  to  the  aid  of  Mithridates,  prince  of  Parthia,  who 
had  been  expelled  by  the  king,  his  brother,  from  Media,  which  kingdom 
had  fallen  to  his  share. — [A.  M.  3949.  Ant.  J.  C.  55.]— He  had  already 
passed  the  Euphrates  with  his  army  for  that  purpose,  when  Plolemy 
joined  him  with  letters  from  Pompey,  their  common  friend  and  patron, 
who  had  very  lately  been  declared  consul  for  the  year  ensuing.  By  those 
letters  he  conjured  Gabinius  to  do  his  utmost  in  favour  of  the  proposals 
that  prince  should  make  him,  with  regard  to  his  le-esiablisliment  in  his 
kingdom.  However  dangerous  that  conduct  miglit  be,  the  authority  of 
Pompey,  and  still  more  the  hope  of  considerable  gain,  made  Gabinius 
begin  to  waver.  The  pressing  remonstrances  of  Antony,  who  sought 
occasions  to  signalize  himself,  and  was  besides  inclined  to  please  Plole- 
my, whose  entreaties  flattered  his  ambition,  fully  dettrmined  him.     This 
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was  the  famous  Mark  Antony,  who  aflervvaids  formed  the  second  trium- 
virate with  Octavius  and  Lepidus.  Gabinius  had  engaged  him  to  follow 
him  into  Syria,  by  giving  him  the  command  of  iiis  cavalry.  The  more 
dangerous  the  enterprise,  the  more  Gabinius  thought  he  had  a  right  to 
make  Ptolemy  pay  dear  for  it.  The  latter,  who  found  no  difficulty  in 
agreeing  to  any  terms,  offered  him  for  hisnself  and  the  army  ten  thousand 
talents,  or  fifteen  hundred  tiiousand  pounds,  the  greatest  part  to  be  ad- 
vanced immediately  In  ready  money,  and  the  rest  as  soon  as  he  should  be 
reinstated.     Gabinius  accepted  the  offer  xvilhout  hesitation. 

Egypt  had  continued  under  the  government  of  queen  Berenice.  As 
soon  as  she  ascended  the  throne,  the  Egyptians  had  sent  to  offer  the 
crown,  and  Berenice,  to  Anliochus  Asiaticus,  in  Syria,  who,  by  his 
mother  Selene's  side,  was  tiie  nearest  heir  male.  The  ambassadors  found 
him  dead,  and  returned:  they  brought  an  account,  that  his  brother 
Seleucus,  si.rnamed  Cybiosactcs,  was  still  alive.  The  same  offers  were 
made  to  him,  which  he  accepted.  He  was  a  prince  of  mean  and  sordid 
inclinations,  and  had  no  thoughts  but  of  amassing  money.  His  first  care 
was  to  cause  tlie  body  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  be  put  into  a  coffin  of 
glass,  in  order  to  seize  that  of  massy  gold,  in  which  it  liad  lain  untouched 
till  thin.  This  action,  atul  many  others  of  a  like  nature,  ha>ing  rendered 
him  eqally  odious  to  his  queen  and  subjects,  she  caused  him  to  be  stran- 
gled soon  after.  He  was  the  last  prince  of  the  race  of  the  Seleucidffi. 
She  afterwards  espoused  Archelaus,  high-priest  of  Comana,  in  Pontus, 
who  called  himself  the  son  of  the  great  Mithridates,  though  in  fact  he 
was  only  the  son  of  that  prince's  cliief  general. 

Gabinius,  after  having  repassed  the  Euphrates,  and  crossed  Palestine, 
marched  directly  into  Egypt.  What  was  most  to  be  feared  in  this  war, 
was  the  way  by  which  they  must  necessarily  march  to  arrive  at  Pelusium  ; 
for  they  could  not  avoid  passing  plains,  covered  with  sands  of  such  a 
depth  as  was  terrible  to  think  on,  an  J  so  parched,  that  there  was  not  a 
single  drop  of  water  the  whole  lengtii  of  the  fens  of  Serbonis.  Antony, 
who  was  sent  before  with  the  horse,  not  only  seized  the  jiasses,  but  hav- 
ing taken  Pelusium,  the  key  of  Eprypt  on  that  side,  with  the  whole  garri- 
son, he  made  the  way  secure  for  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  gave  his  gene- 
ral great  hopes  of  success  in  the  expedition. 

Tlie  enemy  derived  considerable  advantage  from  the  desire  of  glory 
which  influenced  Antony.  For  Ptolemy  had  no  sooner  entered  Pelusium, 
than,  urged  by  the  violence  of  his  hate  and  resentment,  he  would  have 
put  all  the  Egyptians  in  it  to  the  sword.  But  Antony,  who  rightly  judged 
that  that  act  of  cruelly  would  disgrace  himself,  opposed  it,  and  prevented 
Ptolemy  from  executing  his  design.  In  all  the  battles  and  encounters 
which  immediately  followed  one  another,  he  not  only  gave  proofs  of 
his  great  valour,  but  distinguished  himself  by  all  the  conduct  of  a  great 
general. 

As  soon  as  Gabinius  received  advice  of  Antony's  good  success,  he  en- 
tered the  heart  of  Egypt.  It  was  in  winter,  when  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
arc  very  low,  and  consequently  the  properest  time  for  the  conquest  of 
it.  Archelaus,  who  was  brave,  able,  and  experienced,  did  all  that  could 
be  done  in  his  defence,  and  disputed  his  ground  very  well  with  the  ene- 
my. After  he  quitted  the  city,  in  order  to  march  against  the  Romans, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  encamp  and  break  ground  for  the  intrench- 
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meiits,  tlie  Egyptiiiiis,  accusloniel  1o  live  an  idle  ami  volu|)tuous  life, 
raised  an  outcry,  that  Archclnii';  should  employ  the  mercenaries  in  such 
work  at  the  expense  of  the  [)u!ilic.  What  could  be  expected  frum  such 
troops  in  a  battle  ?  They  were,  in  fact,  soon  put  to  the  rout.  Archelaus 
was  killed  fi^-hlingr  valiantly.  Antony,  who  had  been  his  particular 
friend  and  ^uest,  having-  found  his  body  iipon  the  field  of  battle,  adorned 
il  in  a  royal  manner,  and  soW  mnized  his  obsequies  with  j?roat  magnifi- 
cence. By  this  action  he  left  behind  him  a  great  name  in  Alexandria, 
and  acquired  amongst  tiie  Romans  who  served  with  him  in  this  war  the 
reputation  of  a  man  of  singul.ir  valour  and  exceeding  generosity. 

Egypt  was  soon  reduced,  and  obliged  to  receive  Auletes,  who  took 
entire  possession  of  his  douiinions.  In  order  to  strengthen  him  in  it, 
Gabinius  left  him  some  Roman  troops  for  the  guard  of  his  perso:  . 
Those  troops  contracted  at  Alexandria  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
country,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  the  luxury  and  effeminacy  which 
reigned  there  more  than  in  any  other  city,  Auletes  put  his  daughter 
Berenice  to  death,  for  having  worn  the  crown  during  his  exile  ;  and 
afterwards  got  rid,  in  the  same  manner,  of  all  the  rich  persons  who  had 
been  of  the  adverse  party.  He  had  occasion  for  the  confiscation  of  their 
estates,  to  make  up  the  sum  he  had  promised  to  Gabinius,  to  whose  aid 
he  was  indebted  for  iiis  re-estabiisiiment. 

The  Egyptians  suffered  all  these  vi(>lenc.'S  without  murmuring.  But, 
some  days  after,  a  Roman  soldier  liaving  accidentally  killed  a  cat,  neither 
the  fear  of  Gabinius  nor  the  authority  of  Ptolemy  could  prevent  the 
people  from  tearing  him  to  pieces  njiou  the  spot,  to  avenge  the  insult 
done  to  the  gods  of  the  country  ;   fur  cats  were  of  that  number. 

Nothing  fnrher  is  known  witii  respect  to  the  life  of  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
exce])t  that  C.  Rahirius  Posthunius,  who  had  either  lent  him,  or  caused 
to  be  I.  nt  him,  the  greatest  part  of  the  sums  he  had  borrowed  at  Rome, 
having  gone  to  hiu),  in  oider  to  procure  payment  when  he  was  entirely 
reinstated,  that  prince  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  despaired  of  satis- 
fying him,  unless  he  would  consent  to  take  uiion  him  the  care  of  his 
revenues,  by  which  means  he  might  reimburse  himself  by  little  and  little 
with  his  own  hands.  The  unfortunate  creditor  having  accepted  that, 
offer  out  of  fear  of  losing  his  debt  if  he  refused  it,  the  king  soon  found  a 
pretence  for  causing  him  to  be  imprisoned,  though  one  of  the  oldest  and 
dearest  of  Ctesar's  frienris,  and  though  Pompey  was  in  some  measure 
security  for  the  debt,  as  the  money  wes  lent,  and  the  obligations  executed 
in  his  presi  nee,  and  by  his  procurement,  in  a  country-house  of  his  near 
Alba. 

Rabiiius  thought  himself  too  happy  in  being  able  to  escape  from  pri- 
son and  Egypt  more  miserable  than  he  had  gone  thither.  To  complete 
his  disgrace,  hi-  «as  prosecuted  in  form  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  Rome, 
for  having  aided  Ptolemy  in  corrupting  the  senate,  by  the  sums  he  had 
lent  him  for  that  purpose  ;  of  having  dishonoured  his  quality  of  Roman 
knight,  by  the  employment  he  had  accepted  in  Egypt  ;  and  lastly,  of 
having  shared  in  the  money  wliich  Gabinius  brought  from  thence,  with 
whom,  il  was  alleged,  he  had  connived.  Gicero's  oration  in  his  defence, 
vhich  we  still  have,  is  an  eternal  monument  of  his  ingratitude  and  per- 
^dy  of  this  unworthy  king. 

I  A.  M.  3053.  Ant.  J.  C.  -51.]— Pttlimy  Auletes  died  in  the  peaceable 
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possession  of  the  kiiij^doiu  of  Egypt,  about  four  years  after  tiis  rt'-esla- 
blishinent.  He  left  two  sons  and  two  dauohlers.  He  bequeathed  his 
crown  to  the  ehlest  son  and  daughter,  and  ordered  by  his  will  that  they 
should  marry  together,  accordinjj  to  the  custom  of  that  lionse.  and  govern 
jointly.  And  because  they  were  both  very  young  (for  the  daughter,  who 
was  the  eldest,  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age),  he  left  thein  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  Roman  senate.  This  was  the  famous  Cleopatra, 
whose  history  it  remains  for  us  to  relate.  We  find  the  people  appointed 
Poiiipey  the  young  king's  guardian,  who  some  years  after  so  basely 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

SECT.  11.— POTHINUS  AND  ACHILLAS,  MINISTERS  OP 
THE  YOUNG  KING,  EXPEL  CLEOPATRA.— SHE  RAISES 
TROOPS  TO  RE-ESTABLISM  HERSELF —POIMPEY,  AF  PER 
HAVING  BEEN  OVERTHROWN  AT  PHARSALIA,  RETIRES 
INTO  EGYPT.— HE  IS  ASSASSINATED  THERE.— C.ES  \R 
ARRIVES  AT  ALEXANDKIA.  —  HE  ENDEAVOUKS  TO 
RECONCILE  THE  BROTHER  AND  SISTER.  —  GREAT 
COMMOTIONS  ARISE  AT  ALEXANDRIA.  AND  SEVERAL 
BATTLES  ARE  I  OUGHT  BETWEEN  THE  EGYPTIANS 
AND  C/ESAR'S  TROOPS.  — THE  KING  HAVING  BEEN 
DROWNED  IN  FLYING  AFTER  A  SEA-FIGHT,  ALL 
EGYPT  SUBMITS  TO  CESAR.— HE  SETS  CLEOPATRA, 
WITH  HER  YOUNGER  BROTHER,  UPON  THE  THRONE, 
AND  RETURNS  TO  ROME. 

[A.  M.  3956.  Ant.  J.  C.  48. ] — Little  is  known  of  the  begiuning  of  the 
reign  of  Cleopatra  and  her  brother.  That  prince  was  a  minor,  under 
the  tuition  of  Pothinus  the  eunuch,  and  of  Achillas  the  general  of  his 
army.  Those  two  ministers,  no  doubt  to  engross  to  themselves  the  whole 
administration  of  the  public  affairs,  hat!  deprived  Cleojiatra,  in  the  king's 
name,  of  the  share  in  the  sovereignty  left  her  by  the  will  of  Auletes. 
Injured  isi  this  manner,  she  went  into  .Syria  and  Palestine  to  raise  t:oops 
in  those  coimtries,  in  order  to  assert  her  rights  by  force  of  arms. 

It  was  exactly  at  this  conjuncture  of  the  (juarrel  bi'twoen  the  brother 
and  sister,  tlial  Pompey,  after  having  lost  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  fled 
to  Etypt;  conceiving,  that  he  should  find  there  an  open  and  secure 
asylum  in  his  misfortunes.  He  had  been  the  protector  of  Auletes,  the 
father  of  the  reigning  king,  and  it  was  solely  to  Poinpey's  influence  that 
he  was  indebted  for  his  re-establishment.  He  was  in  hopes  of  finding 
the  son  grateful,  and  of  being  powerfully  assisted  by  him.  Wiien  he 
arrived,  Ptolemy  was  upon  the  coast  with  his  army,  between  Pelusiuni 
and  n-.ouut  Casius,  and  Cleo|):itrii  at  no  great  distance,  ut  the  head  of  her 
trnops  also.  Pompey,  on  approaching  tlie  coast,  sent  to  Ptolemy  to 
demand  permission  to  land,  and  enter  his  kingdom. 

The  two  ministers,  Pothinus  and  Achillas,  consulted  with  Theodorus 
the  rhetorician,  the  young  king's  preceptor,  and  with  .some  others,  what 
answer  they  should  make  :  Pompey  in  the  mean  lime  waited  the  result  of 
that  council,  and  chose  rather  to  expose  himself  to  be  the  foot-ball  of 
three  unworthy  persons  who  governed  the  prince,  than  to  owe  bis  .safety 
lo  Caesar,  wlio  was  his  father-in-law,  and  the  greatest  of  the  Romans. 
This  council  differed  in  opinion  :  some  were  for  receiving  him,  others 
for  having  liim  told  to  seek  a  retreat  elsewhere.  Theodotns  approved 
niilhvrol  I htse  methods  ;    jind  displaying  all  his  eloquence,  undertook 
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to  (lemonstrafc,  tliat  there  was  no  other  rhoice  to  be  made,  than  that  of 
ridding  Ihernselves  of  him.  His  reason  was,  because  if  tliey  received 
hiti),  Caesar  would  never  forsfive  the  having  assisted  his  enemy:  if  they 
S(  nt  liim  auay  without  aid,  and  affairs  should  take  a  turn  in  his  favour, 
he  would  not  fail  to  revenue  liiitiself  upon  them  for  their  refusal.  That 
therelove  there  was  no  security  for  them,  but  in  putting  him  to  death  ; 
hy  which  nieiins  tiny  would  gain  Csesar's  friendship,  and  prevent  the 
other  from  ever  doing  theui  any  hurt ;  for,  said  he,  according  to  the  pro- 
verb. '  Dead  men  do  i?ot  bite.' 

This  advice  prevailed,  as  being  in  their  opinion  the  wisest  and  most 
safe.  Achillas,  Septiiuius,  a  Roman  officer  in  the  service  of  the  king  of 
Egypt,  and  some  others,  were  charged  with  putting  it  into  execution. 
They  went  to  take  Ponipey  on  board  a  shallop,  under  the  pretext  that 
large  vessels  could  not  approach  the  shore  without  diffi'-ulty.  The  troops 
were  drawn  up  on  the  sea-side,  as  witli  desio'n  to  do  honour  to  I'ompey, 
with  Ptolemy  at  their  head.  The  perfidious  Seplimius  tendered  his  hand 
to  Pompey  in  the  name  of  his  master,  and  bade  him  come  to  a  king,  his 
friend,  whom  he  ought  to  regard  as  his  ward  and  son.  Pompey  then 
embraced  his  wife  Cornelia,  who  was  alreatly  in  tears  for  his  death  ;  and, 
after  having  repeated  these  verses  of  Sophocles,  '  Every  man  who  enters 
the  court  of  a  tyrant  becomes  his  slave,  though  free  before,'  he  went 
into  the  shallop.  When  they  saw  themselves  near  the  shore,  they  stab- 
bed him  before  the  king's  eyes,  cut  off  his  head,  and  threw  his  body 
upon  the  strand,  where  it  had  no  other  funeral  than  what  one  of  his  freed- 
men  gave  it  with  the  assistance  of  an  old  Roman,  who  was  there  by 
chance.  They  raised  him  a  wretched  funeral-pile,  and  for  that  purpose 
made  use  of  some  fragments  of  an  old  wreck,  that  had  been  driven  ashore 
there. 

Cornelia  had  seen  Pompey  massacred  before  her  eyes.  It  is  easier  to 
imagine  the  condition  of  a  woman  in  the  height  of  grief  from  so  tragical 
an  object,  than  to  describe  it.  Those  who  were  in  her  galley,  and  in 
two  other  ships  in  company  with  it,  made  the  coast  resound  with  the 
cries  they  raised;  and  weighing:  anchor  immediately,  set  sail  before  the 
wind,  which  blew  fresh  as  soon  as  they  got  out  to  sea:  this  prevented 
the  Egyptians,  who  were  getting  ready  to  chase  them,  from  pursuing 
their  design. 

Caesar  made  all  possible  haste  to  arrive  in  Egypt,  whither  he  suspected 
Pompey  had  retired,  and  where  he  was  in  hopes  of  finding  him  still 
alive.  That  he  might  be  there  the  sooner,  he  carried  very  few  troops 
with  him;  only  eight  hundred  horse  and  three  thousand  two  hundred 
foot.  He  left  the  rest  of  his  army  in  Greece  and  Asia  Mi«ar»  under  his 
lieutenant-generals,  with  orders  to  make  all  the  advantages  of  his  victory 
which  it  would  admit,  and  to  establish  his  authority  in  all  those  countries. 
As  for  his  own  person,  contiding  in  his  reputation,  and  the  success  of  his 
arms  at  Pharsalia,  and  reckoning  all  places  secure  for  him,  he  made  no 
scruple  to  land  at  Alexandria  with  the  few  people  he  had.  He  was  very 
nigh  paying  dear  for  his  temerity. 

Upon  his  arrival  he  was  informed  of  Pompey's  death,  and  found  the 
city  in  great  confusion.  Theodotus,  believing  he  should  do  him  an  ex- 
ceeding pleasure,  presented  him  the  head  of  that  illustrious  fugitive.  He 
wept  at  seeing  it,  and  turned  awav  his  eyes  from  a  spectacle  that  gave 
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lifm  horror.  He  even  caused  it  to  be  intcrrcil  with  the  usual  soleinniiie!*. 
And  the  better  to  express  his  esteem  for  I'oinpey.  and  the  resppct  he  had 
for  his  memory,  he  received  with  great  kindness,  and  loaded  with  favoars, 
all  who  had  adhered  to  him,  and  were  then  in  Egypt ;  and  wrote  to  his 
friends  at  Rome,  that  the  highest  and  most  grateful  advantage  of  his 
victory  was  to  find  every  day  some  new  occasion  to  preserve  the  lives, 
and  do  services  lo  some  of  those  citizens,  who  had  borne  arms  against 
hira. 

The  commotions  increased  every  day  at  Alexandria,  and  ahuiHi!>nf('  of 
murders  were  committed  there  ;  the  city  having-  neitlier  law  nor  govern- 
ment, because  without  a  master.  Caesar,  clearly  perceiving-  that  the 
small  number  of  troops  with  him  were  far  from  being  sufficient  to  awe 
an  insolent  and  seditious  populace,  gave  orders  for  the  legions  s!ie  ha  I 
in  Asia  to  march  thither  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  not  in  his  power  to 
leave  Egypt,  because  of  the  Etesian  winds,  which  in  that  country  blow 
continually  during  the  dog-days,  and  prevent  all  vessels  from  quittjn,' 
Alexandria;  as  those  winds  are  then  always  full  north.  Not  to  lose 
time,  he  demanded  tlie  payment  of  the  money  due  to  him  from  Auletes, 
and  took  cognizance  of  the  dispute  between  Ptolemy  and  his  sister 
Cleopatra. 

We  have  seen,  that  when  Csesar  was  consul  for  the  first  time,  Auletes 
had  gained  him  by  the  promise  of  six  thousand  talents,  and  by  that  means 
had  procured  himself  to  be  established  ui)on  the  throne,  and  declared  the 
friend  and  ally  of  the  Romans.  The  king  had  paid  him  only  a  part  of 
that  sum,  and  had  given  him  a  bond  for  the  remainder. 

Cffisar  therefore  demanded  what  was  unpaid,  wliich  he  wanted  for  the 
subsistence  of  his  troops,  and  urged  his  claim  with  rigour.  Potliinus, 
Ptolemy's  first  minister,  employed  various  stratagems  to  make  this 
rigour  appear  still  greater  than  it  really  was.  lie  plundered  the  temples 
of  all  the  gold  and  silver  which  was  found  in  them,  and  made  the  king 
and  all  the  great  persons  of  the  kingdom  eat  out  of  earthen  or  wooden 
vessels  ;  insinuating  underhand,  that  Caesar  h:id  seized  upon  all  the 
silver  and  gold  plate,  in  order  to  render  him  odious  to  the  populace  by 
such  reports,  which  were  not  destitute  of  probability  in  appearance, 
though  entirely  groundless. 

But  what  finally  incensed  the  Egyptians  against  Csesar,  and  male  them 
at  last  take  arms,  was  the  haughtiness  witli  which  he  acted  as  judge  be- 
tween Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  in  causing  them  to  be  cited  to  appear 
before  him  fortbe  decision  of  their  dispute.  We  shall  soon  see  upon  what 
he  founded  his  authority  for  proceeding  in  that  manner.  He  therefore 
decreed  in  form,  that  they  should  disband  their  armies,  should  appear 
and  plead  their  cause  before  him,  and  receive  such  sentence  as  he  should 
pass  between  them.  This  order  was  looked  upon  in  Egypt  as  a  violation 
of  the  royal  dignity,  which,  being  independent,  acknowledged  no  supe- 
rior, and  could  be  judged  by  no  tribunal.  Caesar  replied  to  these  com- 
plaints, that  he  acted  only  in  virtue  of  being  appointed  arbiter  by  the 
will  of  Auletes,  who  had  put  his  children  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome,  the  whole  authority  of  which  was  then  vested 
in  his  person,  in  quality  of  consul  :  that,  as  guardian,  he  had  a  right  to 
arbitrate  between  them  ;  and  that  all  he  pretmded  to  was,  as  executor 
of  the  will    to  establish  peace  between  the  brotlu  r  and   sister.      Thi» 
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rxplanation  having  facilitated  the  affair,  it  was  at  length  brought  befoits 
Cefsar,  and  advocates  were  chosen  to  plead  the  cause. 

But  Cleopatra,  who  knew  Caesar's  foible,  believed  that  her  presence 
would  be  more  persuasive  than  any  advocate  she  could  employ  with  her 
judge.  She  caused  him  to  be  told,  that  she  perceived  that  those  whom 
she  employed  in  her  behalf  betrayed  her,  and  demanded  his  permission 
to  appear  in  person.  Plutarch  says  it  was  Caesar  himself  who  pressed 
her  to  come  and  plead  her  cause. 

That  princess  took  nobody  with  her,  of  all  her  friends,  but  Apollo- 
dorus  the  Sicilian  ;  got  into  a  little  boat,  and  arrived  at  tlie  bottom  of 
the  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Alexandria,  when  it  was  quite  dark  night. 
Finding  that  there  were  no  means  of  entering  without  being  known,  she 
thought  of  this  stratagem. — She  laid  herself  at  length  in  the  midst  of  a 
bundle  of  clothes.  ApoUodorus  wrapped  it  up  in  a  cloth,  tied  up  with  a 
thong,  and  in  that  manner  carried  it  tlirough  the  gate  of  the  citadel  to 
Caesar's  apartment,  who  was  far  from  being  displeased  with  the  stratagem. 
The  first  sight  of  so  beautiful  a  person  had  all  the  effect  upon  him  she 
had  desired. 

Caesar  sent  the  next  day  for  Ptolemy,  and  pressed  him  to  take  her  again, 
and  be  reconciled  with  her.  Ptolemy  saw  plainly  that  his  judge  was 
become  his  adversary  :  and  having  learned  that  his  sister  was  tlien  in  the 
palace,  and  even  in  Caesar's  own  apartment,  he  quitted  it  in  tbe  utmost 
fury,  and  in  the  open  street  rent  the  diadem  off  his  head,  tore  it  to  pieces, 
and  threw  it  on  the  ground;  crying  out,  with  his  face  bathed  in  tears, 
that  he  was  betrayed;  and  relating  the  circumstances  to  the  multitude 
who  assembled  round  him.  In  a  moment  the  whole  city  was  in  an  uproar. 
He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popu  lace,  and  led  them  on  turaultuously 
to  charge  Caesar  with  all  the  fury  natural  on  such  occasions. 

The  Roman  soldiers,  whom  Caesar  had  with  him,  secured  the  person  of 
Ptolemy.  But  as  all  the  rest,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  was  passing, 
•were  dispersed  in  the  several  quarters  of  that  great  city,  Caesar  would 
inevitably  iiave  been  overpowered  and  torn  to  pieces  by  tiiat'furious 
populace,  if  he  had  not  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  show  himself  to  them 
from  a  part  of  the  palace  so  high  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  upon  it ; 
from  hence  he  assured  them,  tliat  they  would  be  fully  salisiied  with  the 
judgment  he  should  pass.  Those  promises  appeased  the  Egyptians  a 
little. 

The  next  day  he  brought  out  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  into  an  assembly 
of  the  people,  summoned  by  his  order.  After  having  caused  the  will  of 
the  late  king  to  be  read,  he  decreed,  as  guardian  and  arbitrator,  that 
Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  should  reign  jointly  in  Egypt,  according  to  the 
intent  of  that  will  ;  and  tliat  Ptolemy  the  younger  son,  and  Arsinoe  the 
younger  daughter,  should  reign  in  Cyprus.  He  added  the  last  article  to 
appease  the  people  ;  for  it  was  an  absolute  gift  that  he  made  them,  as  the 
Romans  were  actually  in  possession  of  that  island.  But  he  feared  the 
effects  of  the  Alexandrians'  fury  ;  and  it  was  to  extricate  himself  out  of 
his  present  danger  that  he  made  that  concession. 

Every  one  was  satisfied  and  charmed  with  this  decree,  except  Potbiuus. 
As  it  was  he  who  had  occasioned  the  breach  between  Cleopatra  and  her 
brother,  and  the  expulsion  of  that  princess  from  the  throne,  he  had  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  consequences  of  this  accomodation   would  prove 
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fatal  to  lilm.  To  prment  the  effi'Ct  of  Caesar's  rlecree,  he  inspired  the 
peopli'  with  nt'w  i«u'«i<'rls  of  jealousy  and  discontent.  He  gave  out,  that 
it  was  only  throtij^h  fonr,  an.liby  force  that  Csesar  had  granted  this  decree, 
which  wonld  not  lon*^  subsist :  and  that  his  true  design  was  to  place 
Cleopatra  alone  upon  the  throne.  This  was  what  the  Egyptians  exceed- 
ingly ft-ared,  not  being  nble  to  endure  that  a  woman  should  govern  them 
alone,  f>nil  have  the  sole  authority.  When  he  saw  that  the  people  caine 
into  his  views,  he  made  .Achillas  advance  at  the  head  of  the  army  from 
Ptlusiuni,  in  order  to  drive  Cffisar  out  of  Alexandria.  The  approach  of 
tliat  army  put  all  things  into  their  former  confusion.  Achillas,  who  had 
twenty  thousautl  good  troops,  despised  Csesar's  small  number,  and  be- 
lieved he  should  overpower  him  immediately.  But  Caesar  posted  his  men 
so  well,  in  t!ie  st'eets  and  upon  the  avenues  ofUhe  quarter  in  his  pos- 
session, that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  supporting  their  attack. 

When  they  saw  they  could  not  force  him,  they  chan.-red.their  measuren, 
and  niarctied  towards  the  port,  with  design  to  make  tht-mst-lves  masters 
of  the  fleet,  to  cut  off  his  communication  with  the  sea,  and  to  prevent 
him,  in  consequence,  from  receiving  succours  and  convoys  on  that  side. 
'But  Caesar  agai;i  frustrated  their  design,  by  causing  the  Egyptian  fleet 
-to  be  set  on  fire,  and  by  possessing  himself  of  the  tower  of  Pharos, 
which  he  garrisoned.  By  this  means  he  preserved  and  secured  his  com- 
munication willi  the  sea,  without  which  he  would  have  been  ruined 
-effectually.  Some  of  the  vessels  on  fire  drove  so  near  the  quay,  that  the 
flames  catched  the  neighbo'iring  houses,  from  whence  they  spread  through- 
out the  whole  quarter  called  Biuchion.  It  was  at  this  lime  that  the 
-{amous  library  was  consumed,  which  had  bet-n  the  work  of  so  many 
Itings,  and  in  which  there  where  four  hundr  d  thousand  volumes.  What 
a  loss  was  this  to  literature! 

Caesar,  seeing  so  dangerous  a  war  upon  his  hands,  sent  into  all  the 
neighbouring  countries  for  aid.  He  wrote,  amongst  others,  to  Uoraitius 
Calvinus,  whom  he  had  left  to  command  in  Asia  Minor,  and  signified  to 
him  his  danger.  That  general  immediately  delatched  two  Ugions,  the 
one  by  land,  and  the  other  by  sea.  That  which  went  by  sea  arrived  in 
time  ;  the  other  that  marched  by  land  did  not  go  thither  at  all.  Before 
it  had  got  there,  the  war  was  at  an  end.  But  Ctesar  was  best  served  by 
Mithridates  tiie  Pergamenian,  whom  he  sent  into  Syria  and  Cilicia  ;  for 
he  brought  him  the  troops  which  extricated  him  out  of  the  danger,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

Whilst  he  awaited  the  aid  he  had  sent  fiT,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
fight  an  army  so  superior  in  number  till  he  thought  fit,  he  caused  the 
quaiter  in  his  possession  to  be  fortified.  He  surrounded  it  with  walls, 
and  flanked  it  with  towers  and  other  works.  Those  lines  included  the 
palace,  a  tlieatre  very  near  it,  which  he  made  use  of  as  a  citadel,  and  the 
way  that  led  to  the  port.  Ptolemy  all  this  while  was  in  Caesar's  hands  ; 
and  Potliinus,  his  governor  and  first  minister,  who  coincided  with 
Achillas,  gave  him  advicu  of  all  that  passed,  and  encouraged  him  to  push 
the  siege  with  vigour.  One  of  his  letters  was  at  last  intercepted  ;  and 
his  treason  being  thereby  discovered,  Caesar  ordered  him  to  beputtodeatli. 
Ganymedes.  another  eunuch  of  tlie  palace,  who  educated  Arsinoe  the 
youngest  of  the  kings'*  sisters,  apprehending  the  same  fate,  because  he 
had  shared  in  thai  treason,  carried  <<S  the  young  princess,  and  escaped 
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into  the  camp  of  the  Egyptians  ;  who  not  having  had,  till  then,  any  of 
the  royal  family  at  their  head,  were  overjoyed  at  her  presence,  and  pro- 
claimed her  queen.  But  Ganymedes,  who  entertained  tliouglits  of  sup- 
planting Achillas,  caused  that  general  to  be  accused  of  having  given  up 
the  fleet  to  Caesar  that  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  Uomans,  catised  him 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  the  command  of  the  army  to  be  transferred  to 
himself.  lie  took  also  upon  him  the  administration  of  all  other  affairs  ; 
and  undoubtedly  did  not  M-ant  capacity  for  the  office  of  a  prime  minister, 
probity  only  excepted,  which  is  often  reckoned  little  or  no  qualification. 
For  he  had  all  the  necessary  penetration  and  activity,  and  contrived  a 
thousand  artful  stratagems  to  distress  Caesar  during  the  cuutinuance  of 
this  war. 

For  instance,  he  found  means  to  spoil  all  the  frtsh  water  in  his  quarter, 
and  was  very  near  destroying  him  by  that  means.  For  there  was  no 
other  fresh  water  in  Alexandria,  than  that  of  the  Nile.  In  every  house 
were  vaulted  reservoirs,  where  it  was  kept.*  Every  year,  upon  the 
great  swell  of  the  Nile,  the  water  of  that  river  came  in  by  a  canal,  which 
had  been  cut  for  that  purpose,  and  by  a  sluice,  made  with  that  design, 
was  turned  into  the  vaulted  reservoirs  which  were  the  cisterns  of  the 
city,  where  it  grew  clear  by  degrees.  The  masters  of  houses  and  their 
families  drank  of  this  water  ;  but  the  poorer  sort  of  people  were  forced 
to  drink  the  running  water,  which  was  muddy  and  very  unwholesome  ; 
for  there  were  no  springs  in  the  city.  Those  caverns  were  made  in  such 
a  manner,  that  they  all  had  communication  with  each  other.  This  pro- 
vision of  water  made  at  one  time,  served  for  the  whole  year.  Every 
house  had  an  opening  like  tlie  mouth  of  a  well,  through  which  the  water 
was  taken  up  either  in  buckets  or  pitchers.  Ganymedes  caused  all  the 
comnuinications  with  tlie  caverns  in  the  quarters  of  Caesar  to  be  stopped 
up ;  and  then  found  means  to  turn  the  sea-water  into  the  latter,  and 
thereby  spoiled  all  his  fresh  water.  As  soon  as  they  perceived  that  the 
water  was  spoiled,  Caesar's  soldiers  made  such  a  noise,  and  raised  such 
a  tumult,  that  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  his  quarter,  very- 
much  to  his  disadvantage,  if  he  had  not  immediately  thought  of  ordering 
wells  to  be  sunk,  where,  at  last,  springs  were  found  which  supplied  them 
with  water  enough  to  make  them  amends  for  that  which  was  spoiled. 
After  that,  upon  Caesar's  receiving  advice  that  the  legion  which  Calvinus 
had  sent  by  sea  was  arrived  upon  the  coa«t  of  Libya,  which  was  not  very 
distant,  he  advanced  with  his  whole  fleet  to  convoy  it  safely  to  Alexan- 
dria. Ganymedes  was  apprised  of  this,  and  immediately  assembled  all 
the  Egyptian  ships  he  could  get,  in  order  to  attack  him  upon  his  return. 
A  battle  actually  ensued  between  the  two  fleets.  Caesar  had  the  advan- 
tage, and  brought  his  legion  without  danger  into  the  port  of  Alexandria  ; 
and  had  not  the  night  come  on,  the  ships  of  the  enemy  would  not  have 
escaped. 

To  repair  that  loss,  Ganymedes  drew  together  all  the  ships  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  formed  a  new  fleet,  with  which  he  entered  the 
port  of  Alexandria.  A  second  action  was  unavoidable.  The  Alexan- 
drians climbed  in  throngs  to  the  tops  of  the  houses  next  the  port,  to  he; 
spectators  of  the  fight,  and  awaited  the  success  with  fear  and  trembling  ; 

*  There  are  to  this  day  exactly  the  same  kind  of  caves  at  Alexandria, 
which  are  filled  one*  a  year,  as  at  that  time. — Thevenot's  Travels. 
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lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  gods. 
The  all  of  the  Romans  was  at  stake,  as  they  had  no  resource  left  if  they 
lost  this  battle.  Ciesar  wus  again  victorious.  The  Rhodians,  by  their 
valour  and  sl^ill  in  naval  aftairs,  contributed  exceedingly  to  this  victory. 
Caesar,  to  make  the  best  of  it,  endeavoured  to  seize  the  isle  of  Pharos, 
where  he  landed  his  troops  after  the  battle,  and  to  possess  himself  of  the 
mole,  called  tlie  Heptastadion,  by  which  it  was  joined  to  the  continent. 
But  after  having  obtained  several  advantages,  he  was  repulsed  with  the 
loss  of  more  than  eight  hundred  men,  and  was  very  near  falling  himself 
in  his  retreat.  For  the  ship  in  which  he  had  designed  to  get  off,  being 
ready  to  sink  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  people  who  had  entered 
it  with  him,  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  and  witli  great  difficulty  swam 
to  the  next  ship.  Whilst  he  was  thus  swimming,  he  held  one  hand  above 
the  water,  in  which  were  papers  of  consequence,  and  swam  with  the 
other,  so  that  they  were  not  wetted. 

The  Alexandrians,  seeing  the  ill  success  itself  only  served  to  give 
Caesar's  troops  new  courage,  entertained  thoughts  of  making  peace,  or 
at  least  pretended  such  a  disposition.  They  sent  deputies  to  demand 
their  king  of  him;  assuring  him,  tiiat  his  presence  alone  would  put  an 
end  to  all  differences.  CiEsar,  wlio  woU  knew  their  subtle  and  deceitful 
character,  was  not  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  their  professions  ;  but  as  he 
hazarded  nothing  in  giving  tliem  up  their  king's  person,  and,  if  they 
failed  in  their  promises,  the  fault  would  be  entirely  on  their  side,  he 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  grant  their  demand.  He  exhorted  tlie 
young  prince  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  inspire  his  subjects 
with  sentiment  of  peace  and  equity  ;  to  redress  the  evils  with  which  a 
war  very  imprudently  undertaken  had  distressed  his  dominions  ;  to 
prove  himself  worthy  of  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  liiin,  by  giving  him 
his  liberty;  and  to  show  his  gratitude  for  the  services  he  iiad  rendered 
his  father.  Ptolemy,  early  instructed  by  his  masters  in  the  art  of  dis- 
simulation and  deceit,  begged  of  Csesar,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  not  to 
deprive  him  of  his  presence,  which  was  a  much  greater  satisfaction  to 
him,  than  to  reign  over  others.  The  sequel  soon  explained  how  much 
sincerity  there  was  in  those  tears  and  professions  of  amity.  He  was  no 
sooner  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  than  lie  renewed  hostilities  with  more 
vigour  than  ever.  Tlie  Egyptians  endeavoured,  by  means  of  their  fleet, 
to  cut  off  Caesar's  provisions  entirely.  This  occasioned  a  new  fight  at 
sea,  near  Canopus,  in  which  Ccesar  was  again  victorious.  When  this 
battle  was  fought,  Mitliridates  of  Pergamus  Mas  upon  the  point  of  arriv- 
ing with  the  array  which  he  was  bringing  to  the  aid  of  Caesar. 

He  had  been  sent  into  Syria  and  Cilicia  to  assemble  all  the  troops  he 
could,  and  to  march  tliem  to  Egypt.  He  acquitted  himself  of  his  com- 
mision  with  such  diligence  and  prudence,  that  he  had  soon  formed  a  con- 
siderable army.  A  ntipatcr  the  Idumaean,  contributed  very  much  towarils 
it.  He  had  not  only  joined  him  with  three  thousand  Jews,  but  engaged 
several  neighbouring  princes  of  Arabia  and  Cocle-syria,  and  the  free 
cities  of  Phojnicia  and  Syria  also  to  send  him  troops.  Mithridates,  with 
Antipater,  wlio  accompanied  him  in  person,  marched  into  Egypt ;  and, 
upon  arriving  before  Pelusium,  they  carried  that  place  by  storm.  They 
were  indebted  principally  to  Antipater's  bravery  for  the  taking  of  this 
city  ;    for  he  was  the  first  that  mounted  the  breach,  and  got  upon  the 
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wall,  and  thereby  opened  the  way  for  tlios«  who  follov»e(l  liiin  to  carry 
the  town. 

On  their  route  from  thonce  to  Alexandria,  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
through  the  country  of  Onion,  all  the  passes  of  which  had  been  seized  by 
the  jews  who  inhabited  it.  The  army  was  there  put  to  a  stand,  and  their 
whole  design  was  upon  the  point  of  miscarrying,  if  Antipater,  by  his 
influence  and  that  of  Hyrcanus.  from  whom  he  brought  them  letters,  had 
not  engaged  them  to  espouse  Caesar's  party.  Upon  the  spreading  of 
that  news,  the  Jews  of  Memphis  did  the  same,  and  Mithridates  received 
from  both  all  the  provisions  his  army  had  occasion  for.  When  they  were 
near  the  Delta  Ptolemy  detached  a  flying  army  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
Nile  with  them.  A  battle  was  foughtin  consequence.  Mithridates  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  part  of  his  army,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  other 
to  Antipater.  Mithridates's  wing  was  soon  broken,  and  obliged  to  give 
way;  but  Antipater,  who  had  defeated  tLe  enemy  on  his  side,  came  to 
his  relief.  The  battle  began  afresh,  and  the  enemy  were  defeated. 
Mithridates  and  Antipater  pursued  them,  made  a  great  slaughter,  and 
regained  the  field  of  battle.  Tiiey  took  even  the  enemy's  camp,  and 
obliged  those  who  remained  to  lepass  the  Nile,  in  order  to  escape. 

Ptolemy  then  advanced  with  his  whole  army,  in  order  to  overpower 
the  victors.  Csesar  also  marclied  to  support  them;  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  joined  them,  came  directly  to  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  he  obtained 
a  complete  victory.  Ptolemy,  in  endeavouring  to  escape  in  a  boat,  was 
drowned  in  the  Nile.     Alexander  and  all  Egypt  submitted  to  the  victor. 

Csesar  returned  to  Alexandria  about  the  middle  of  our  January  ;  and 
not  finding  any  further  opposition  to  his  orders,  gave  the  crown  of  Egypt 
to  Cleopatra,  in  conjunciion  witli  Ptolemy  her  other  brother.  This  was 
in  effect  giving  it  to  Cleopatra  alone  ;  for  that  young  prince  was  only 
eleven  years  old.  The  j)assion  which  Csesar  had  conceived  for  that 
princess  was  properly  the  sole  cause  of  his  embarking  in  so  dangerous  a 
war.  He  had  by  her  one  son,  called  Csesarion,  whom  Augustus  caused 
to  be  put  to  deatli  when  he  became  master  of  Alexandria.  His  affection 
for  Cleopatra  kept  him  much  longer  in  Egypt  than  his  affairs  required. 
For  though  every  tiling  was  settled  in  'hat  kingdom  by  the  end  of  Ja- 
nuary, he  did  not  leave  it  till  the  end  of  April,  according  to  Appian.  who 
says  he  staid  there  nine  months.  Now  he  had  arrived  there  only  about 
the  end  of  July  the  year  before. 

Caesar  passed  whole  nights  in  feasting  with  Cleopatra.  Having  em- 
barked witii  her  upon  the  Nile,  he  carried  her  through  the  whole  country 
with  a  numerous  flief,  and  would  have  penetrated  into  iEthiopia,  if  his 
army  had  not  refused  to  follow  him.  He  had  resolved  to  bring  her  to 
Rome,  and  to  marry  her  ;  and  intended  to  have  caused  a  law  to  pass  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  by  which  the  citizens  of  Rome  should  be 
permitted  to  marry  such  and  as  many  wives  as  they  thought  fit.  Helvius 
Cinna,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  declared  after  his  death,  that  he  had 
prepared  an  harangue,  in  order  to  propose  tliat  law  to  the  people,  not 
being  able  to  refuse  his  assistance  upon  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Caesar. 
He  carried  Arsinoe,  whom  he  had  taken  in  this  war,  to  Rome,  and  she 
walked  in  his  triumph  in  chains  of  gold  ;  but  immediately  after  that 
solemnity  he  set  her  at  liberty.  He  did  not  permit  her,  however,  to 
return  into  Egypt,  lest  her  presence  should  occasion  new  troubles,  and 
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frustrate  the  regulations  he  had  made  in  that  kingdom.  She  chose  the 
province  of  Asia  for  her  residence;  at  least  it  was  there  that  Antony 
found  her  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death 
at  the  instigation  of  her  sister  Cleopatra. 

Before  he  left  Alexandria,  Cffisar,  in  gratitude  for  the  aid  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Jews,  caused  all  the  privileges  they  enjoyed  to  be  con- 
firmed ;  and  ordered  a  column  to  be  erected,  on  which,  by  his  command, 
all  tiiose  privileges  were  engraven,  with  the  decree  confirming  them. 
What  at  length  made  him  quit  Egypt,  Mas  the  war  with  Pharnaces,  king 
of  the  Cimmerian  Bospliorus,  and  son  of  Mithridates,  the  last  king  of 
Pontus.  He  fought  a  great  battle  with  him  near  tiie  city  of  Zela,* 
defeated  his  whole  army,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 
To  denote  the  rapidity  of  his  conquest,  in  writing  to  one  of  his  friends, 
he  made  use  of  only  these  three  words,  '  Veni,  vidi,  vici  ;'  lliat  is  to  say, 
'  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered.' 

SECT.  III.— CLEOPATRA  CAUSES  IIER  YOUNGER  BROTHER 
TO  BE  PUT  TO  DEATH,  AND  REIGNS  ALONE.— THE 
DEATH  OF  JULIUS  CESAR  HAVING  MADE  WAY  FOR 
THE  TRIUMVIRATE  FORMED  BETWEEN  ANTONY,  LE- 
PIDUS,  AND  YOUNG  C^SAR,  CLEOPATRA  DECLARES 
HERSELF  FOR  THE  TRIUMVIRS.— SHE  GOES  TO  ANTO- 
NY AT  TARSUS,  GAINS  AN  ABSOLUTE  ASCENDANT 
OVER  HIM,  AND  BRINGS  HIM  WITH  HER  TO  ALEXAN- 
DRIA.—ANTONY  GOES  TO  ROME,  WHERE  HE  ESPOUSES 
OCTAVIA.— HE  ABANDONS  HIMSELF  AGAIN  TO  CLEOPA- 
TRA.—OPEN  RUPTURE  BETWEEN  CESAR  AND  ANTONY. 
THE  LATTER  REPUDIATES  OCTAVIA— THE  TWO  FLEETS 
PUT  TO  SEA.— BATTLE  OF  ACTIUM.— CLEOPATRA  FLIES 
AND  DRAWS  ANTONY  AFTER  HER.— CiESAR'S  VICTORY 
IS  COMPLETE,— TRAGICAL  DEATH  OF  ANTONY  AND 
CLEOPATRA. 

Csesar,  after  the  war  of  Alexandria,  had  re-established  Cleopatra  upon 
the  throne,  and,  for  form  only,  had  associated  her  brother  with  her,  who 
at  that  time  was  only  eleven  years  of  age.  During  his  minority,  all 
power  was  in  her  hands. — [A.  M.  30GL  Ant.  J.  C.  43.] — When  heattained 
his  fifteenth  year,  which  was  the  lime  when,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  he  was  to  govern  for  himself,  and  have  a  share  in  the  royal 
authority,  she  poisoned  him,  and  remained  sole  queen  of  Egypt. 

In  this  interval  Ctesar  had  been  killed  at  Rome  by  the  conspirators, 
at  the  head  of  whom  were  Brutus  and  Cassius  ;  and  the  triumvirate, 
between  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Octavianus  Caesar,  had  been  formed,  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Caesar. 

Cleopatra  declared  herself  without  hesitation  for  the  triumvirs.  She 
gave  Allienus,  the  consul,  Dolabella's  lieutenant,  four  legions,  which 
were  the  remains  of  Pompey's  and  Ciassus's  armies,  and  formed  part  of 
the  troops  which  Caesar  had  left  with  her  for  the  defence  of  Egypt.  She 
had  also  a  fleet  in  readiness  for  sailing,  but  it  was  prevented  by  storms 
from  setting  out.  Cassius  made  himself  master  of  those  four  legions, 
and  frequently  solicited  Cleopatra  for  aid,  which  she  resolutely  refused. 
She  sailed  some  time  after  with  a  numerous  fleet,  to  joined  Antony  and 
Octavianus.  A  violent  storm  occasioned  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of 
hor  ships,  and  falling  sick,  she  was  obliged  to  return  into  Egypt. 
•  This  was  a  city  of  Cappadocia. 
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[A-  M,  3963.  Ant.  J.  C.  41.]— Antony,  after  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius  in  the  battle  of  Philippi,  having'  passed  over  into  Asia,  in  order 
to  establish  the  authority  of  the  triumvirate  there,  the  kings,  princes, 
and  ambassadors  of  tlie  East,  came  thither  in  throngs  to  mai<e  tlieir  court 
to  him.  He  was  informi-d  that  the  governors  of  Phoenicia,  which  was 
dependent  upon  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  had  sent  Cassius  aid  against 
Dolabella.  lie  cited  Cleopatra  before  him,  to  answer  for  the  conduct 
of  her  governors  ;  and  sent  one  of  his  lieutenants  to  oblige  her  to  come 
to  him  in  Cilicia,  wjiither  he  was  going  to  assemble  the  states  of  that 
province.  That  step  was,  from  its  consequences,  very  fatal  to  Antony, 
and  completed  his  ruin.  His  love  for  Cleopatra  having  awakened  passions 
in  him,  till  then  concealed  or  asleep,  inflamed  them  even  to  madness,  and 
finally  deadened  and  extinguished  the  few  sparks  of  honour  and  virtue 
which  he  might  perhaps  still  retain. 

Cleopatra,  assured  of  her  charms  by  the  proof  she  had  already  so 
successfully  made  of  them  upon  Julius  Caesar,  was  in  hopes  that  she 
could  also  very  easily  captivate  Antony;  and  the  more,  because  the 
former  had  known  her  only  when  she  was  very  young,  and  had  no  ex- 
perience in  the  world  ;  whereas  she  was  going  to  appear  before  Antonj', 
at  an  age  wherein  women,  with  the  bloom  of  their  beauty,  unite  the 
whole  force  of  wit  and  address  to  manage  and  conduct  the  greatest 
affairs.  Cleopatra  was  at  that  time  five-and-lwenty  years  old.  She 
provided  herself,  therefore,  with  exceeding  rich  presents,  great  sums  of 
money,  and  especially  with  most  magnificent  habits  and  ornaments  ;  and 
with  still  higher  hopes  in  her  attractions  and  the  graces  of  her  person, 
more  powerful  than  dress,  or  even  gold,  she  began  her  voyage. 

Upon  her  way  she  received  several  letters  from  Antony,  who  was  at 
Tarsus,  and  from  his  friends,  pressing  her  to  hasten  her  journey  ;  but 
she  only  laughed  at  their  eagerness,  and  used  never  the  more  diligence 
for  tiiem.  Having  crossed  the  sea  of  Pampliylia,  she  entered  the  Cyd- 
nus,  and,  going  up  that  river,  landed  at  Tarsus.  Never  was  equipage 
more  splended  and  magnificent  than  hers.  The  stern  of  her  sliip  flamed 
gold,  the  sails  were  purple,  and  the  oars  inlaid  with  silver.  A  pavilion 
of  cloth  of  gold  was  raised  upon  the  deck,  under  which  appeared  the 
queen,  robed  like  Venus,  and  surrounded  with  the  most  beautiful  virgins 
of  her  court,  of  whom  some  represented  the  Nereides,  and  others  the 
Graces.  Instead  of  trumpets,  were  heard  flutes,  hautboys,  harps,  and 
other  such  instruments  of  music,  warbling  the  softest  airs,  to  which  the 
oars  kept  tiuie,  and  rendered  the  harmony  more  agreeable.  Perfumes 
were  burning  on  the  deck,  which  spread  their  odours  to  a  great  distance 
upon  the  river,  and  on  each  side  of  its  banks,  that  were  covered  with 
an  infinitude  of  people,  whom  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn 
thither. 

As  soon  as  her  arrival  was  known,  the  whole  people  of  Tarsus  went 
out  to  meet  her  ;  so  that  Antony,  who  at  that  tinve  was  giving  audience, 
saw  his  tribunal  abandoned  by  every  one,  and  not  a  single  person  with 
him,  but  his  lictors  and  domestics.  A  rumour  was  spread,  that  it  was 
the  goddess  Venus,  who  came  in  masquerade  to  make  Bacchus  a  visit  for 
the  good  of  Asia. 

She  was  no  sooner  landed,  than  Antony  sent  to  compliment  and  invite 
her  to  supper.      But  she  answered  his  deputies,  that  she  should  be  very 
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glad  to  regale  hira  herself,  and  that  she  would  expect  him  in  the  tents 
she  had  caused  to  be  got  ready  upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  He  made 
no  difficulty  to  go  thither,  and  found  the  preparations  of  a  magnificence 
not  to  be  expressed.  He  admired  particularly  the  beauty  of  the  lights, 
which  had  been  disposed  witli  abundance  of  art,  and  whose  brilliancy 
was  such,  that  they  made  miduiglit  seem  bright  day. 

Antony  invited  her,  in  his  turn,  for  the  next  day.  But  in  spite  of  Iiis 
utmost  endeavours  to  exceed  her  in  this  entertainrntnt,  he  confessed  him- 
self overcome,  as  well  in  the  sjjlendour  as  disposition  of  tlie  feast;  and 
was  the  first  to  rally  the  parsimony  and  plainness  of  his  own,  in  com- 
parison with  the  sumptuousness  and  elegance  of  Cleopatra's.  The 
queen,  finding  nothing  but  what  was  gross  in  the  pleasantries  of  Antony, 
and  more  expressive  of  the  soldier  than  the  courtier,  repaid  him  in  his 
own  coin  ;  but  with  so  raucli  wit  and  grace,  that  he  was  not  in  the  least 
offended  at  it.  For  the  beauties  and  charms  of  tier  conversation,  attended 
with  all  possible  sweetness  and  gaiety,  had  attractions  in  them  still  more 
irresistible  ilian  her  form  and  features,  and  left  upon  his  mind  and  heart 
an  indelible  impression.  She  charmed  whenever  she  spoke,  such 
music  and  harmony  were  in  her  utterance,  and  tlie  very  sound  of  her 
voice. 

Little  or  no  mention  was  made  of  the  complaints  against  Cleopatra, 
which  were,  besides,  without  foundation.  She  struck  Antony  so  vio- 
lently with  her  charms,  and  gained  so  absolute  an  ascendant  over  him  that 
he  could  refuse  her  nolliing.  It  was  at  this  time  that  at  her  entreaty  he 
caused  Arsinoe  her  sister  to  be  put  to  death,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Miletus,  as  in  a  secure  asylum. 

Great  feasts  were  made  every  day.  Some  new  banquet  still  outdid 
that  which  preceded  it,  and  she  seemed  to  study  to  excel  herself.  An- 
tony, at  a  feast  to  which  she  had  invited  him,  was  astonished  at  seeing 
the  riches  displayed  on  all  sides,  and  especially  at  the  great  number  of 
gold  cups  enrielied  with  jewels,  and  wrought  by  the  most  excellent  work- 
men, She  told  him,  with  a  disdainful  air,  that  those  were  but  trifles, 
and  made  iiim  a  present  of  them.  The  next  day  the  banquet  was  still 
more  superb.  Antony,  according  to  custom,  had  brought  a  good  number 
of  guests  along  with  him,  all  olTicers  of  rank  and  distinction.  She 
gave  them  all  the  vessels  and  plate  of  gold  and  silver  used  at  the  enter- 
tainment. 

Without  doubt,  in  one  of  these  feasts  happened  what  Pliny,  and  after 
him  Macrobius  relate,*  Cleopatra  jested,  according  to  custom,  upon 
Antony's  entertainment,  as  very  niggardly  and  inelegant.  Piqued  with 
the  raillery,  he  asked  her  with  some  warmth,  what  she  thought  would 
add  to  its  magnificence?  Cleopatra  answered  coldly,  that  she  could 
expend  more  than  a  million  of  livres  upon  one  supper.  He  affirmed  that 
she  was  merely  bragging,  that  it  was  iini)ossible,  and  that  she  could 
never  make  it  appear.  A  wager  was  laid,  and  Plancus  was  to  decide  it. 
The  next  day  they  came  to  the  banquet.  The  service  was  magnificent, 
but  had  nothing  so  very  extraordinary  in  it.  Antony  calculated  the 
expense,  demanded  of  the  queen  the  price  of  the  several  dishes,  and  with 
an  air  of  raillery,  as  secure  of  victory,  told  her,  that  they  were  still  far 

•  Plin.  1.  ix.  c.  35.     Macrob.  Satur.  1.  ii.  c.  13. 
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from  a  million.  'Stay,'  said  the  queen,  '  Ihts  is  only  a  beginning .  I 
shall  try  whether  I  cannot  spend  a  million  only  upon  myself.'  A  second 
table  was  brought,*  and  according  to  the  order  she  had  before  given, 
nothing  was  set  upon  it  but  a  single  cup  of  vinegar.  Antony,  surprised 
at  such  a  preparation,  could  not  imagine  for  what  it  was  intended. 
Cleopatra  had  at  her  ears  two  pearls,  the  finest  that  ever  were  seen,  each 
of  which  was  valued  at  above  fifty  thousand  pounds.  One  of  these  pearls 
she  took  off,  threw  it  into  the  vinegar, +  and,  after  having  dissolved, 
swallowed  it.  She  was  preparing  to  do  as  much  by  the  other  ;J  Plancus 
stopped  her,  and,  deciding  the  wager  in  her  favour,  declared  Antony 
overcome.  Plancus  was  much  in  the  wrong,  to  envy  the  queen  the  sin- 
singular  and  peculiar  glory  of  having  swallowed  two  millions  in  two 
draughts. 

[A.  M.  SQGt.  Ant.  J.  C.  40.] — Antony  was  embroiled  with  Caesar. 
Whilst  his  wife  Fulvia  was  very  active  at  Rome  in  supporting  his  inter- 
ests, and  the  army  of  the  Parthians  was  upon  the  point  of  entL-ring  Syria, 
as  if  those  things  did  not  concern  him,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn 
away  by  Cleopatra  to  Alexandria,  where  they  passed  their  time  in  games, 
amusements,  and  voluptuousness,  treating  each  other  every  day  at  exces- 
sive and  incredible  expenses  ;  which  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following 
circumstance. 

A  young  Greek,  who  went  to  Alexandria  to  study  physic,  upon  the 
great  noise  those  feasts  made,  had  the  curiosity  to  assure  himself  with 
his  own  eyes  about  them.  Having  been  admitted  into  Antony's  kitchen, 
he  saw  amongst  other  things  eight  wild  boars  roasting  whole  at  the  same 
time.  Upon  which  he  expressed  surprise  at  the  great  number  of  guests 
that  he  supposed  were  to  be  at  the  sujiper.  One  of  the  officers  could  not 
forbear  laughing,  and  told  him,  that  they  were  not  so  many  as  he  ima- 
gined, and  tiiat  there  would  not  be  above  a  dozen  in  all ;  but  that  it  was 
necessary  every  thing  should  be  served  in  a  degree  of  perfection,  which 
every  moment  ceases  and  spoils.  '  For  (added  he)  it  often  happens  that 
Antony  will  order  his  supper,  and  a  moment  after  forbid  it  to  be  served, 
having  entered  into  some  conversation  that  diverts  him.  For  that  reason 
not  one,  but  many  suppers  are  provided  ;  because  it  it  is  hard  to  know 
at  what  time  he  will  think  fit  to  have  it  set  on  table.' 

Cleo])afra,  lest  Antony  should  escape  her,  never  lost  sight  of  him,  nor 
quitted  him  day  or  night,  but  was  always  employed  in  diverting  and  re- 
taining him  in  her  chains.  She  played  with  him  at  dice,  hunted  with 
him,  and  when  he  exercised  his  troops,  was  always  present.  Her  solo 
attention  was  to  auuise  him  agreeably,  and  not  to  leave  him  time  to  con- 
ceive the  least  disgust. 

*  The  ancients  changed  their  tables  at  every  course. 

t  Vinegar  is  strong  enough  to  dissolve  the  hardest  things.  '  Aceli 
succus  domitor  reruui,'  as  Pliny  says  of  it,  1.  xxxiii.  c.  3.  Cleopatra 
had  not  the  glory  of  the  invention.  Before  her,  to  the  disgrace  of  royalty, 
the  son  of  a  comedian  (Clodius  the  son  of  iEsopus)  had  done  something 
of  the  same  kind,  and  often  swallowed  pearls  dissolved  in  that  manner, 
from  the  sole  pleasure  of  making  the  expense  of  his  meals  enormous. 

X  This  other  pearl  was  afterwards  consecrated  to  Venus  by  Augustus, 
who  carried  it  to  Kome  on  his  return  from  Alexandria  :  and  having  caused 
it  to  be  eut  in  two,  its  size  was  so  extraordinary,  that  it  served  for  pen- 
dants in  the  ears  of  that  goddess, — Piin.  ibid. 
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One  day  when  ha  was  fishing  with  an  angle,  and  catched  nothing,  h« 
was  very  much  vexed  on  that  account,  because  the  queen  was  of  the 
party,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  seem  to  want  skill  or  good  fortune  in  her 
presence.  It  therefore  came  into  his  thoughts  to  order  fishermen  to  di^e 
secretly  under  water,  and  to  fasten  to  his  hook  some  of  their  large  fishes, 
which  they  had  taken  before.  That  order  was  executed  immediately, 
and  Antony  drew  up  his  line  several  times  with  a  great  fish  at  the  end  of 
it.  This  artifice  did  not  escape  the  fair  Egyptian.  She  affected  great 
admiration  and  surprise  at  Antony's  good  fortune  ;  but  told  her  friends 
privately  what  had  passed,  and  invited  them  to  come  the  next  day,  and 
be  spectators  of  a  like  pleasantry.  They  did  not  fail.  When  they  were 
all  got  into  the  fishing-boats,  and  Antony  had  thrown  in  his  line,  she 
commanded  one  of  her  people  to  dive  immediately  into  the  water,  to 
prevent  Antony's  divers,  and  to  make  fast  a  large  salt  fish,  one  of  those 
that  came  from  the  kingdom  of  Ponlus,  to  his  hook.  When  Antony  per- 
ceived his  line  had  its  load,  he  drew  it  up.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what 
bursts  of  laughter  arose  at  the  sight  of  that  salt  fish  ;  and  Cleopatra  said 
to  him,  '  Leave  the  line,  good  general,  to  us,  the  kings  and  queens  of 
Pharos  and  Canopus  :  your  business  is  to  fish  for  cities,  kingdoms,  and 
kings,' 

Whilst  Antony  amused  himself  in  these  puerile  sports  and  trifling  di- 
versions, the  news  he  received  of  Labienus's  conquests,  at  the  head  of 
the  Parthian  army,  awakened  him  from  his  lethargy,  and  obliged  him  to 
march  against  them.  But  having  received  advice,  upon  his  route,  of 
Fulvia's  death,  he  returned  to  Rome,  wiiere  he  reconciled  himself  to 
young  Ca;sar,  whose  sister  Octavia  he  married,  a  woman  of  extraordi- 
nary merit,  who  was  lately  become  a  widow  by  the  death  of  Marcellus. 
It  was  believed  this  marriage  would  make  him  forget  Cleopatra.  But 
having  begun  his  march  against  the  Parthians,  his  passion  for  the  Egyp- 
tian, which  had  something  of  enchantment  in  it,  rekindled  with  more 
violence  than  ever. 

This  queen,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent  passions  and  the  intoxica- 
tion of  pleasures,  still  retained  a  taste  for  polite  learning  and  the  sciences. 
In  the  place  were  stood  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria,  which  had 
been  burnt  some  years  before,  as  we  have  observed,  she  erected  a  new 
one,  to  the  augmentation  of  which  Antony  very  much  contributed,  by 
presenting  her  with  the  libraries  of  Pergamus,  in  which  were  above  two 
hundred  thousand  volumes.  She  did  not  c(^llect  books  merely  for  orna- 
ment, she  made  use  of  them.  There  were  few  barbarous  nations  to  whom 
she  spoke  by  an  interpreter;  she  answered  most  of  them  in  their  own 
language;  the  iEthiopians,  Troglodylffi,  Hebrews,  Arabians,  Syrians, 
Medes,  Parthians.  She  knew,  besides,  several  other  languages  ;  where- 
as the  kings  who  had  reigned  before  her  in  Egypt  had  scarcely  been  able 
to  learn  the  Egyptian,  and  some  of  them  had  even  forgotten  the  Mace- 
donian, their  natural  tongue. 

Cleopatra,  pretending  herself  to  be  the  lawful  wife  of  Antony,  saw  him 
marry  Octavia  with  great  emotion,  whom  she  looked  upon  as  her  rival. 
Antony,  to  appease  her,  was  obliged  to  make  her  magnificent  presents. 
He  gave  hi  r  Phoenicia,  the  Lower  Syria,  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  with  a  great 
part  of  Cilicia.  To  these  he  added  part  of  Judsea  and  Arabia.  These 
great  presents,  which  considerably  abridged  the  extent  of  the  empire, 
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Tery  muck  afflicted  the  Romans,  and  they  were  no  less  offended  at  th« 
excessive  honours  which  he  paid  this  foreign  princess. 

Two  years  passed,  during  which  Antony  made  several  voyages  to 
Rome,  aud  undtrtoolt  some  expeditions  against  the  Parthians  and  Arme- 
nians, In  which  he  acquired  no  great  honour.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
expeditions  tliat  the  temple  of  Anaitis  was  plundered,  a  goddess  much 
celebrated  amongst  a  certain  people  of  Armenia.  Her  statue  of  massy 
gold  was  broken  in  pieces  by  the  soldiers,  with  which  several  of  them 
were  considerably  enriched.  One  of  them,  a  veteran,  who  afterwards 
settled  at  Bologna,  in  Italy,  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  Augustus  in 
his  house,  and  to  entertain  him  at  supper.  '  Is  it  true,'  said  that  prince, 
during  the  repast,  talking  of  this  story,  'that  the  man,  who  made  the 
first  stroke  at  the  statue  of  this  goddess,  was  immediately  deprived  of 
sight;  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  expired  the  same  hour!' — 'If  it 
were,'  replied  the  veteran,  with  a  smile,  '  I  should  not  now  have  the 
honour  of  seeing  Augustus  beneath  my  roof,  being  myself  the  rash  person 
who  made  the  first  attack  upon  her,  which  has  been  of  great  service  to 
me.  For,  if  I  have  any  thing,  I  am  entirely  indebted  for  it  to  the  good 
goddess  ;  upon  one  of  whose  legs,  my  lord,  you  are  now  supping,' 

[A.  M.  3969.  Ant.  J.  C.  35.] — Antony  believing  he  had  made  every 
thing  secure  in  tiiese  countries,  led  back  his  troops.  From  his  impatience 
to  rejoin  Cleopatra,  he  hastened  his  march  so  much,  notwithstanding  the 
rigour  of  the  season,  and  the  continual  snows,  that  he  lost  eight  thousand 
men  upon  his  route,  and  marched  into  Phoenicia  w  ith  very  few  followers. 
He  rested  there  in  expectation  of  Cleopatra  ;  and  as  she  was  slow  in 
coming,  he  fell  into  anxiety,  grief,  and  languor,  that  visibly  preyed  upon 
him.  She  arrived  at  length  with  clothes  and  great  suras  of  money  for 
his  troops. 

Octavia,  at  the  same  lime,  had  quitted  Rome  to  join  him,  and  was  al- 
ready arrived  at  Athens.  Cleopatra  rightly  perceived  that  she  came 
only  to  dispute  Antony's  heart  with  her.  She  was  afraid  that  with  her 
virtue,  wisdom,  and  gravity  of  manners,  if  she  had  time  to  make  use  of 
her  modest,  but  lively  and  insinuatiug  attractions,  to  win  her  husband, 
that  she  would  gain  an  absolute  power  over  him.  To  avoid  which  dan- 
ger, she  affected  to  be  dying  for  love  of  Antony ;  and  with  that  view 
made  herself  lean  and  wan,  by  taking  very  little  nourishment.  When- 
ever he  entered  her  apartment,  she  looked  upon  him  with  an  air  of  sur- 
prise and  amazement ;  and  when  he  left  her,  seemed  to  languish  with 
sorrow  and  dejection.  She  often  contrived  to  appear  bathed  in  tears, 
and  at  the  same  moment  endeavoured  to  dry  and  conceal  them,  as  if  to 
hide  from  him  her  weakness  and  disorder.  Antony,  who  feared  nothing 
so  much  as  occasioning  the  least  uneasiness  to  Cleopatra,  wrote  letters 
to  Octavia,  to  order  her  to  stay  for  him  at  Athens  and  to  come  no  farther, 
because  he  was  upon  the  point  of  undertaking  some  new  expedition. 
And  in  fact,  at  the  request  of  the  king  of  the  Medes,  who  promised  him 
powerful  succours,  he  was  making  preparations  to  renew  the  war  against 
the  Parthians. 

That  virtuous  Roman  lady,  dissembling  the  wrong  he  did  her,  sent  to 
him  to  know,  where  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him  to  have  the  presents 
carried  which  she  had  designed  for  him,  since  he  did  not  think  fit  to  let 
her  deliver  them  in  person.     Antony  received  this  second  compliment  no 
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better  than  the  first ;  and  Cleopatra,  vyho  had  prevented  his  seeing 
Octavia,  would  not  permit  him  to  receive  any  thing  from  her.  Octavia 
was  obliged  therefore  to  return  to  Rome,  without  having  produced  any 
other  effect  by  her  voyage  than  that  of  making  Antony  more  inexcusable. 
This  was  what  CiEsar  desired,  in  order  to  have  a  just  reason  for  breaking 
entirely  with  liim. 

When  Octavia  came  to  Rome,  Caesar,  professing  a  high  resentment  of 
the  affront  she  had  received,  ordered  her  to  quit  Antony's  house,  and  to 
go  to  her  own.  She  answered,  that  she  would  not  leave  her  husband's 
house  ;  and  that  if  he  had  no  other  reasons  for  a  war  with  Antony  than 
what  related  to  her,  she  conjured  iiim  to  renounce  her  interests.  She 
accordingly  always  continued  tliere,  as  if  he  had  been  present,  and  edu- 
cated with  great  care  and  magnificence  not  only  the  children  he  had  by 
her,  but  also  those  whom  he  had  by  Fulvia.  What  a  contrast  is  here 
between  Octavia  and  Cleopatra  !  In  tiie  midst  of  rebuffs  and  affronts, 
how  worthy  does  tiie  one  seem  of  esteem  and  respect ;  and  the  other, 
with  all  her  grandeur  and  magnificence,  of  contempt  and  abhorrence  ! 
Cleopatra  omitted  no  kind  of  arts  to  retain  Antony  in  her  chains.  Tears, 
caresses,  reproaches,  menaces,  all  were  employed.  By  dint  of  presents 
she  had  gained  all  who  approached  him,  and  in  whom  he  placed  most 
confidence.  Those  flatterers  represented  to  liini,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
that  it  would  be  absolutely  cruel  and  inhuman  to  abandon  Cleopatra  in 
the  mournful  condition  she  then  was  ;  and  that  it  would  be  the  death  of 
that  unfortunate  princess,  who  loved  and  lived  for  him  alone.  They 
softened  and  melled  the  heart  of  Antony  so  effectually,  that,  for  fear  of 
occasioning  Cleopatra's  death,  he  returned  immediately  to  Alexandria, 
and  put  off  the  Medes  to  the  following  spring. 

It  was  with  great  diflRculty  then  that  he  resolved  to  leave  Egypt,  and 
remove  himself  from  his  dear  Cleopatra.  She  agreed  to  attend  him  as 
far  as  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 

[A.  M.  3971.  Ant.  J.  C.  33.] — After  having  made  himself  master  of 
Armenia,  as  much  by  treachery  as  force  of  arms,  he  returned  to  Alexan- 
dria, which  he  entered  in  triumph,  dragging  at  his  chariot-wheels  the 
king  of  Armenia,  laden  with  chains  of  gold,  and  presented  him  in  that 
condition  to  Cleopatra,  who  was  pleased  to  see  a  captive  king  at  her 
feet.  He  unbent  his  mind  at  leisure  after  his  great  fatigues  in  feasts 
and  parties  of  pleasure,  in  which  Cleopatra  and  himself  passed  days  and 
nights.  Tliat  vain  Egyptian  woman,  at  one  of  these  banquets,  seeing 
Antony  flushed  witli  wine,  presumed  to  ask  him  to  give  her  the  Roman 
empire,  which  he  was  not  ashamed  to  promise  her. 

Before  he  set  out  on  a  new  expedition,  Antony,  to  bind  the  queen  to 
him  by  new  obligations,  and  to  give  her  new  proofs  of  his  being  entirely 
devoted  to  her  resolved  to  solemnize  the  coronation  of  her  and  her  children. 
A  throne  of  massy  gold  was  erected  for  that  purpose  in  the  palace,  the 
ascent  to  which  was  by  several  steps  of  silver.  Antony  was  seated  upon 
this  throne,  dressed  in  a  purple  robe  embroidered  with  gold,  and  with 
diamond  buttons.  On  his  side  he  wore  a  scymetar,  after  the  Persian 
mode  the  hilt  and  scabbard  of  which  were  loaded  with  precious  stones  ; 
he  had  a  diadem  upon  his  brows,  and  a  sceptre  of  gold  in  his  hand  ;  in 
order,  as  he  said,  that  in  that  equipage  he  might  deserve  to  be  the  hus- 
band of  a  queen.      Clcopalra  sat  on  his  right  hand  in  a  brilliant  robe, 
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iiiaile  of  the  precious  linen  which  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
5"0(J(Jess  Isis,  wiiose  name  and  habit  she  liad  the  vanity  to  assume.  Upon 
tiie  same  tinone,  but  a  little  lower,  sat  Ciesarion,  the  son  of  Julius  Cffisar 
and  Cleopatra,  and  tl.e  two  otiier  children,  Alexantkr  and  Ptoiemy,  whom 
she  had  by  Antony. 

Every  one  having  tai<en  the  place  assigned  them,  llic  heralds,  by  the 
command  of  Antony,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  to  whom  the 
gates  of  the  palace  had  been  thrown  open,  proclaimed  Cleopatra  queen 
of  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Libya,  and  Coele-syria,  in  conjunction  with  lier  son 
Caesarion.  Tliey  afterwards  proclaimed  the  other  princes  kings  of  kings; 
and  declared,  that,  till  they  should  possess  a  more  ample  inheritance, 
Antony  gave  Alexander,  the  eldest,  the  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Media, 
with  that  of  Parthia,  when  he  sliould  have  conquered  it  ;  and  to  the 
youngest,  Ptolemy,  tlie  kingdoms  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Cilicia.  Those 
two  young  princes  were  dressed  after  the  mode  of  the  several  countries 
over  whicli  they  were  to  reign.  After  tlie  proclaTnation,  the  three  princes, 
rising  from  thtir  seats,  approached  the  tlirone,  and,  putting  one  knee  to 
the  ground,  kis  ed  the  hands  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  They  had  soon 
after  a  train  assigned  them,  proportioned  to  their  new  dignity,  and  each 
his  regiment  of  guards,  drawn  out  of  the  principal  families  of  his  domi- 
nions. 

Antony  repaired  early  into  Armenia,  in  order  to  act  against  the  Par- 
thians,  and  had  already  advanced  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Araxes  ;  but 
the  news  of  what  was  passing  at  Rome  against  him  prevented  his  going 
on,  and  induced  him  to  abandon  the  Parthian  expedition.  He  immedi- 
ately detached  Canidius  with  sixteen  legions  to  the  coast  of  the  Ionian 
Sea,  and  joined  tiiein  himself  soon  after  at  Ephesus,  where  he  might  be 
ready  to  act  in  case  of  an  open  rupture  between  Caesar  and  him;  which 
there  was  great  reason  to  expect. 

Cleopatra  was  of  the  party  ;  and  that  occasioned  Antony's  ruin.  His 
friends  advised  him  to  send  her  back  to  Alexandria,  till  the  event  of  the 
war  should  be  known.  But  tliat  queen,  apprehending  that  by  Octavia's 
mediation  he  might  come  to  an  accommodation  with  Caesar,  gained  Cani- 
dius, by  dint  of  money,  to  speak  in  her  favour  to  Antony,  and  to  repre- 
sent to  him,  tliat  it  was  neither  just  to  remove  a  princess  from  this  war, 
who  contributed  so  much  towards  it  on  her  side,  nor  useful  to  himself; 
because  her  departure  would  discourage  the  Egyptians,  of  whom  the 
greatest  part  of  liis  mari-time  forces  consisted.  Besides,  continued  those 
who  talked  in  this  manner,  it  did  not  appear  that  Cleopatra  was  inferior, 
either  in  prudence  or  capacity,  to  any  of  the  princes  or  kings  in  his 
army — she,  who  had  governed  so  great  a  kingdom  so  long,  and  who 
might  have  learnt,  in  her  intercourse  with  Antony,  how  to  conduct  the 
most  important  and  difficult  affairs  with  wisdom  and  address.  Antony 
did  not  oppose  these  remonstrances,  which  flattered  at  once  his  passion 
and  vanity. 

From  Ephesus  he  repaired  witli  Cleopatra  to  Samos,  where  the  great- 
est part  of  their  troops  had  their  rendezvous,  and  where  they  passed 
their  time  in  feasting  and  pleasure.  The  kings  in  their  train  exhausted 
themselves  in  making  their  court  by  extraordinary  expenses,  and  dis- 
played excessive  luxury  in  their  entertainments.  It  was  probably  in 
one  of  these  feasts  that  the  circumstance  happened  which  is  related  by 
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Pliny.*  Whatever  passion  Cleopatra  professed  for  Antony,  as  he  per- 
fectly knew  her  character  for  dissimulation,  and  that  she  was  capable  of 
the  blackest  crimes,  he  apprehended,  I  know  not  upon  what  foundation, 
that  she  might  have  thoughts  of  poisoning  him,  for  which  reason  he  never 
touched  any  dish  at  their  banquet  till  it  had  been  tasted.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  tlie  queen  should  not  perceive  so  manifest  a  distrust.  She 
employed  a  very  extraordinary  method  to  make  him  sensible  how  ill 
founded  his  fears  were  :  and  at  the  same  lime,  if  she  had  so  bad  an  in- 
tention, how  ineffectual  all  the  precautions  he  took  would  be.  She 
caused  the  extremities  of  the  flowers  to  be  poisoned,  of  which  the 
wreaths,  worn  by  Antony  and  herself  at  table,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  ancients  were  composed.  When  their  heads  began  to  grow  warm 
with  wine,  in  the  height  of  their  gaiety,  Cleopatra  proposed  to  Antony 
to  drink  off  those  flowers.  He  made  no  difficulty;  and,  after  having 
plucked  off  the  ends  of  his  wreath  witii  liis  fingers,  and  thrown  them  into 
his  cup  filled  witli  wine,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  drinking  it,  when  the 
queen,  taking  hold  of  his  arm,  said  to  him — '  I  am  the  poisoner  against 
whom  you  take  such  mighty  precaution.  If  it  were  possible  for  me  to 
live  without  you,  judge  now  whether  I  wanted  either  the  opportunity  or 
means  for  such  an  action.'  Having  ordered  a  prisoner,  condemned  to 
die,  to  be  brought  thither,  she  made  him  drink  that  liquor,  upon  which 
he  died  immediately. 

The  court  went  from  Samos  to  Athens,  where  tbey  passed  many  days 
in  the  same  excesses.  Cleopatra  spared  no  pains  to  obtain  the  same 
marks  of  affection  and  esteem  as  Octavia  had  received  during  her  resi- 
dence in  that  city.  But  whatever  she  could  do,  she  could  extort  from 
them  only  forced  civilities,  which  terminated  in  a  trifling  deputation, 
which  Antony  obliged  the  citizens  to  send  to  her,  and  at  the  head  of 
which  he  himself  would  be  in  quality  of  a  citizen  of  Athens. 

[A.  M.  .3972.  Ant.  J.  C.  32.]— The  new  consuls,  Caius  Sosius  and 
Domitius  iEnobarbus,  having  declared  openly  for  Antony,  quitted  Roma 
and  repaired  to  him.  Caesar,  instead  of  seizing  them,  or  causing  them 
to  be  pursued,  ordered  it  to  be  given  out,  that  they  went  to  him  by  bis 
permission  ;  and  declared  publicly,  that  all  persons  who  were  so  dis- 
posed, had  his  consent  to  retire  whither  they  thought  fit.  By  that  means 
he  remained  master  at  Rome,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  decree  and  act 
whatever  he  thought  proper  for  his  own  interests,  or  contrary  to  those 
of  Antony. 

When  Antony  was  apprised  of  tliis,  he  assembled  all  the  heads  of  his 
party  ;  and  the  result  of  their  deliberations  was,  that  he  should  declare 
war  against  Caesar,  and  repudiate  Octavia.  He  did  both.  Antony's 
preparations  for  the  %var  were  so  far  advanced  that  if  he  had  attacked 
Csesar  vigorously  without  loss  of  time,  the  advantage  must  inevitably 
have  been  wholly  on  his  side;  for  his  adversary  was  not  then  in  a  con- 
dition to  make  head  against  him,  either  by  sea  or  land.  But  voluptuous- 
ness prevailed,  and  the  operations  were  put  off  to  tiie  next  year.  This 
was  his  ruin.  Caesar,  by  this  delay,  had  time  to  assemble  all  his  forces. 
The  deputies  sent  by  Antony  to  Rome  to  declare  his  divorce  from  Octa- 
via, had  orders  to  command  her  to  quit  his  house,  with  all  her  children, 

•  Plin.  1.  xxi.  C.3. 
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and,  in  cme  of  refusal,  to  turn  her  out  by  force,  and  to  leave  nobody  in 
it  but  the  son  of  Antony  by  Fulvia  ;  an  indignity  the  more  sensible  to 
Octavia,  as  a  rival  was  the  cause  of  it.  However,  stifling  her  resent- 
ment, she  answered  the  deputies  only  with  tears  ;  and  unjust  as  his  orders 
were,  she  obeyed  them,  and  removed  with  her  children.  She  even 
laboured  to  appease  the  people,  whom  so  unworthy  an  action  had  in- 
censed against  him,  and  did  her  utmost  to  mollify  the  rage  of  Caesar. 
She  represent  to  them,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  and  dig- 
nity of  the  Reman  peoi)le  to  enter  into  such  petty  differences  ;  that  it 
was  only  a  quarrel  between  women,  which  did  not  merit  that  they  shonld 
resent  it ;  and  that  she  should  be  very  wretched  if  she  were  the  occasion 
of  a  new  war ;  she  who  had  consented  to  her  marriage  with  Antony, 
solely  from  the  hope  that  it  would  prove  the  pledge  of  an  union  between 
him  and  Caesar.  Her  remonstrances  had  a  different  effect  from  her  inten- 
tions ;  and  the  people,  charmed  with  her  virtue,  had  still  more  compas- 
sion for  her  misfortune,  and  detestation  for  Antony,  than  before. 

But  nothing  enraged  them  to  such  a  height  as  Antony's  will,  which  he 
had  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  Vestal  virgins.  This  mystery  was 
revealed  by  two  persons*  of  consular  dignity,  who,  not  being  able  to 
endure  the  pride  of  Cleopatra  and  the  abandoned  voluptuousness  of 
Antony,  had  retired  to  Caesar.  As  they  had  been  witnesses  of  this  will, 
and  knew  the  secret,  they  discovered  it  to  Caesar.  The  Vestals  made 
great  difficulty  to  give  up  an  instrument  confided  to  their  care  ;  alleging 
in  their  excuse  the  faith  of  trusts,  which  they  were  obliged  to  observe  : 
and  were  determined  to  be  forced  to  it  by  the  authority  of  the  people. 
The  will  accordingly  being  brought  into  the  Forum,  these  three  articles 
were  read : — I.  That  Antony  acknowledged  Caesarion,  as  lawful  son  of 
Julius  Caesar.  II.  That  he  appointed  his  sons  by  Cleopatra  to  be  his 
heirs,  with  the  title  of  kings  of  kings.  III.  That  he  decreed,  in  case  he 
should  die  at  Rome,  that  his  body,  after  having  been  carried  in  pomp 
through  the  city,  should  be  laid  the  same  evening  on  a  bed  of  state,  in 
order  to  its  being  sent  to  Cleopatra,  to  whom  he  left  the  care  of  his 
funeral  and  interment. 

There  are  some  authors,  however,  who  believe  this  will  to  be  a  forgery 
contrived  by  Caesar  to  render  Antony  more  odious  to  the  people.  And 
indeed  what  probability  was  there,  that  Antony,  who  well  knew  to  what 
a  degree  the  Roman  people  were  jealous  of  their  rights  and  customs, 
should  confide  to  them  the  execution  of  a  testament,  which  violated  them 
with  so  much  contempt. 

When  Caesar  had  an  army  and  fleet  ready,  which  seemed  strong  enough 
to  make  head  against  his  enemy,  he  also  declared  war  on  his  side.  But 
in  the  decree  enacted  by  the  people  to  that  purpose,  he  caused  it  to  be 
expressed,  that  it  was  against  Cleopatra  :  it  was  from  a  refinement  of 
policy,  that  he  acted  in  that  manner,  and  did  not  insert  Antony's  name  in 
the  declaration  of  war,  though  actually  intended  against  him.  For, 
besides  throwing  the  blarae  upon  Antony,  by  making  him  the  aggressor 
in  a  war  against  his  country,  he  did  not  hurl  the  feelings  of  those  who 
were  still  attached  to  him,  whose  number  and  credit  might  have  proved 
formidable,  and  whom  he  would  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  declar- 

*  Titius  and  Plancus. 
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ing  enemies  to  the  conini'inwealth,  if  Antony  had  been  expressly  n;\mcit 
in  the  decree. 

Antony  returned  from  Athens  to  Samos.  whore  the  whole  fleet  was 
assembled.  It  consisted  of  five  hundred  ships  of  war  of  extraordinary 
size  and  structure,  having  several  decks  one  above  another,  with  towers 
upon  the  head  and  stern  of  a  prodigious  height ;  so  that  those  superb 
vessels  upon  the  sea  might  have  been  taken  for  floating  islands.  Such 
great  crews  were  necessary  for  completely  manning  those  heavy  ma- 
chines, that  Antony,  not  being  able  to  find  mariners  enough,  had  been 
obliged  to  take  husbaniimen,  artificers,  muleteers,  and  all  sorts  of  people 
void  of  experience,  and  fitter  to  give  trouble  than  do  real  service. 

On  board  this  fleet  were  two  hundred  thousand  foot  and  twelve  thou- 
sand horse.  The  kings  of  Libya,  Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia, 
Comagena,  and  Thrace,  were  there  in  person ;  and  those  of  Pontus, 
Judaea,  Lycaonia,  Galatia,  and  Media,  had  sent  their  troops.  A  more 
splendid  and  pompous  sight  could  not  be  seen  than  this  fleet  when  it  put 
to  sea,  and  had  unfurled  its  sails.  But  nothing  equalled  the  magnificence 
of  Cleopatra's  gall?y,  all  flaming  with  gold;  its  sails  of  purple;  its  flags 
and  streamers  floating  in  the  wind,  whilst  trumpets,  and  other  instruments 
of  war,  made  the  heavens  resound  with  airs  of  joy  and  triumph.  Antony 
followed  her  close  in  a  galley  equally  splendid.  That  queen,  intoxicated 
with  her  fortune  and  grandeur,  and  hearkening  only  to  her  unbridled 
ambition,  foolishly  threatened  the  Capitol  with  approaching  ruin,  and 
prepared  with  her  infamous  troop  of  eunuchs  utterly  to  subvert  the  Ro- 
man empire. 

On  the  other  side,  less  pomp  and  splendour  was  seen,  but  more  utility. 
Caesar  had  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  and  fourscore  thousand  foot, 
with  as  many  horse  as  Antony.  But  all  his  troops  were  chosen  men, 
and  on  board  his  fleet  were  none  but  experienced  seamen.  His  vessels 
were  not  so  large  as  Antony's,  but  then  they  were  much  lighter  and  fitter 
for  service. 

Caesar's  rendezvous  was  at  Brundusium,  and  Antony  advanced  to 
Corcyra.  But  the  season  of  the  year  was  over,  and  bad  weather  came 
on  ;  so  that  they  were  both  obliged  to  retire,  and  to  put  their  troops  into 
winter-quarters,  and  their  fleets  into  good  ports  till  the  approach  of 
spring. 

[A.  IVf.  3973.  Ant.  J.C.31.] — Antony  and  Caesar,  as  soon  as  the  season 
would  admit,  took  the  field  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  two  fleets  entered 
the  Ambracian  gulf  in  Epirus.  Antony's  bravest  and  most  experienced 
oflicers  advised  him  not  to  hazard  a  battle  by  sea,  to  send  back  Cleopatra 
into  Egypt,  and  to  make  all  possible  haste  into  Thrace  or  Macedonia,  in 
order  to  fight  there  by  land  ;  because  his  army,  composed  of  good  troops, 
and  much  superior  in  numbers  -to  Caesar's,  seemed  to  promise  him  the 
victory  ;  whereas  a  fleet  so  ill  manned  as  his,  how  numerous  soever  it 
might  be,  was  by  no  means  to  be  relied  on.  But  Antony  had  been  not 
susceptible  of  good  advice  for  a  long  time,  and  had  acted  only  to  please 
Cleopatra.  Tiiat  proud  princess,  who  judged  of  things  solely  from  ap- 
pearances, believed  her  fleet  invincible,  and  that  Caesar's  ships  could  not 
approach  it  without  being  dashed  to  pieces.  Besides,  she  rightly  per- 
ceived that  in  case  of  misfortune  it  would  be  easier  for  her  to  esca|»e  in 
her  ships  than  by  land.      Her  opinion,  therefore,  took  place  against  the 
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•dvice  of  all  the  generals.  The  battle  was  fought  upon  the  second  of 
September,*  at  the  moulh  of  the  gulf  of  Ambrachia,  near  the  city  of 
Actium,  in  sight  of  both  the  land  armies  ;  the  one  of  which  was  drawn 
up  in  battle  upon  the  north,  and  the  other  upon  the  south  of  that  strait, 
expecting  the  event.  The  contest  was  doubtful  for  some  time,  and 
seemed  as  much  in  favour  of  Antony  as  Caesar,  till  the  retreat  of  Cleo- 
patra. That  queen,  frightened  with  the  noise  of  the  battle,  in  which 
every  thing  was  terrible  to  a  woman,  took  to  flight  when  slie  was  in  no 
danger,  and  drew  after  her  the  whole  Egyptian  squadron,  which  con- 
sisted of  sixty  ships  of  the  line  ;  with  which  she  sailed  for  the  coast  of 
Peloponnesus.  Antony,  who  saw  her  fly,  forgetting  every  thing,  forget- 
ting even  himself,  followed  her  precipitately,  and  yielded  a  victory  to 
Ceesar,  which,  till  then,  he  had  exceedingly  well  disputed.  It  however, 
cost  the  victor  extremely  dear  ;  for  Antony's  ships  fou^lit  so  well  after 
his  disparture,  that,  though  the  battle  began  before  noon,  it  was  not 
over  when  night  came  on  ;  so  that  Caesar's  troops  were  obliged  to  pass 
it  on  board  their  ships. 

The  next  day  Caesar,  seeing  his  victory  complete,  detached  a  squadron 
in  pursuit  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  But  that  squadron  despairing  of 
ever  coming  up  with  them,  because  so  far  before  it,  soon  returned  to 
join  the  main  body  of  the  fleet.  Antony  having  entered  the  admiral- 
galley,  in  which  Cleopatra  was,  went  and  sat  down  at  the  head  of  it ; 
where,  leaning  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  supporting  his  head  with 
his  two  hands,  he  remained  like  a  man  overwhelmed  with  shame  and 
rage  ;  reflecting  with  profound  melancholy  upon  his  ill  conduct,  and  the 
misfortunes  it  had  brought  upon  him.  lie  kept  in  that  posture,  and  in 
those  gloomy  thoughts  during  the  three  days  they  were  going  to  Taena- 
rus,f  without  seeing  or  speaking  to  Cleopatra.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
they  saw  each  other  again,  and  lived  together  as  usual. 

The  land  army  still  remained  entire,  and  consisted  of  eighteen  legions 
and  two-and-twentry  thousand  horse,  under  the  command  of  Canidius, 
Antony's  lieutenant-general,  and  might  have  made  head  against  Caesar, 
and  given  him  abundance  of  difficulty.  But  seeing  themselves  abandoned 
by  their  generals,  they  surrendered  to  Caesar,  who  received  them  with 
open  arms. 

From  Taenarus,  Cleopatra  took  the  route  of  Alexandria,  and  Antony 
that  of  Libya,  where  he  had  left  a  considerable  army  to  guard  the  fron- 
tiers of  that  country.  Upon  his  landing  he  was  informed  that  Scarpus, 
■who  commanded  this  army,  had  declared  for  Caesar.  He  was  so  struck 
with  this  news,  which  he  had  no  reason  to  expect,  that  he  would  have 
killed  himself,  and  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  it  by  his  friends. 
He  therefore  had  no  other  choice  to  make  than  to  follow  Cleopatra  to 
Alexandria,  where  she  was  arrived. 

When  she  approached  that  port,  she  was  afraid,  if  her  misfortune 
should  be  known,  that  she  should  be  refused  entrance.  She  therefore 
caused  her  ships  to  be  crowned,  as  if  she  was  returned  victorious  ;  and 
no  sooner  landed,  than  she  caused  all  the  great  lords  of  her  kingdom, 
whom  she  suspected,  to  be  put  lo  death,  lest  they  should  excite  seditions 
against  her,  when  they  were  informed  of  her  defeat.     Antony  found  her 

♦  The  ilh  before  tbe  nones  of  September. 
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in  the  midst  of  these  bloody  executions.— [A.  M.  3974.  Ant.  J.  C.  SO.]— 
Soon  after  she  formed  another  very  extraordinary  design.  To  avoid 
fallinjr  into  Csesar's  hands,  who,-  she  foresaw,  would  follow  her  into 
Eg-ypt,  siie  designed  to  have  her  ships  in  the  IMediterranean  carried  into 
the  Red  Sea,  over  the  isthmus  between  them,  which  is  no  more  than 
thirty  leagues  broad  ;  and  afterwards  to  put  all  her  treasures  on  board 
those  ships  and  others  which  she  already  had  in  that  sea  ;  but  the  Ara- 
bians who  inhabited  the  coast  having  burnt  all  the  ships  she  had  there, 
she  was  obliged  to  abandon  her  design. 

Changing,  therefore,  her  resolution,  she  thought  only  of  gaining  Cssar, 
whom  she  looked  upon  as  her  conqueror,  and  to  make  him  a  sacrifice  of 
Antony,  whose  misfortunes  had  rendered  him  indifferent  to  her.  Such 
was  this  princess's  disposition.  Though  she  loved  even  to  madness,  she 
had  still  more  ambition  than  love  ;  and  the  crown  being  dearer  to  her 
than  her  husband,  she  entertained  tliouglits  of  preserving  it  at  the  price 
of  Antony's  life.  But  concealing  her  sentiments  from  him,  she  persuaded 
him  to  send  ambassadors  to  Caesar,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
him.  She  joined  her  ambassadors  with  his;  but  gave  them  instructions 
to  treat  separately  for  herself.  Caesar  would  not  so  much  as  see  Antony's 
ambassadors.  He  dismissed  Cleopatra's  with  a  favourable  answer.  He 
passionately  desired  to  make  sure  of  her  person  and  treasures  ;  her  per- 
son to  adorn  his  triumph,  her  treasures  to  enable  him  to  discharge  the 
debts  he  had  contracted  upon  account  of  this  war.  He  therefore  gave 
her  reason  to  conceive  great  hopes,  in  case  she  would  sacrifice  Antony 
to  him. 

The  latter,  after  his  return  from  Libya,  had  retired  into  a  country- 
house,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  built  expressly  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  conversation  of  two  of  his  friends,  who  had 
followed  him  thither.  In  his  retirement  it  might  have  been  expected, 
that  he  would  hear  with  pleasure  the  wise  discourses  of  those  two  philo- 
sophers. But  as  they  could  not  banish  from  his  heart  his  love  for 
Cleopatra,  the  sole  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes,  that  passion  which  they 
had  only  suspended,  soon  resumed  its  former  empire.  He  returned  to 
Alexandria,  abandoned  himself  again  to  the  charms  and  caresses  of 
Cleopatra,  and,  with  design  t»  please  her,  sent  deputies  again  to  Caesar 
to  demand  life  of  him,  upon  the  shameful  conditions  of  passing  it  at  Athens 
as  a  private  person  ;  provided  Caesar  would  assure  Egypt  to  Cleopatra 
and  her  children. 

This  second  deputation  not  having  met  with  a  more  favourable  recep- 
tion than  the  former,  Antony  endeavoured  to  extinguish  in  himself  the 
sense  of  his  present  misfortunes,  and  the  apprehension  of  those  that 
threatened  him,  by  abandoning  himself  immoderately  to  feasting  and 
voluptuousness.  Cleopatra  and  he  regaled  one  another  alternately,  and 
strove  with  emulation  to  exceed  each  other  in  the  incredible  magnificence 
of  their  banquets. 

The  queen,  however,  who  foresaw  what  might  happen,  collected  all 
sorts  of  poisons,  and  to  try  which  of  them  occasioned  death  with  the 
least  pain,  she  made  the  experiment  of  their  virtues  and  strength  upon 
criminals  in  the  prisons  condemned  to  die.  Having  observed  that  ihe 
strongest  poisons  caused  death  the  soonest,  but  with  great  torment,  atid 
that  those  which   were  gentle  brought  on  an  ea^y  but  slow  death,  ihe 
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tried  tlie  biling^  of  venomous  creatures,  and  caused  various  kinds  of  sor- 
p  nts  to  be  applied  in  lier  presence  to  different  persons.  She  made  these 
experiments  every  daj',  and  discovered  at  length  that  the  aspic  was  the 
only  on!>  that  caused  neither  torture  nor  convulsions  ;  but  merely  throw- 
ing the  persons  bitten  into  an  immediate  heaviness  and  sfupefactii'u, 
attended  with  a  sligiit  sweating  upon  the  face,  and  a  numbness  of  all  the 
organs  of  sense,  gcnily  extinguished  life  ;  so  that  those  in  that  condili-jn 
were  angry  when  any  one  awakened  them,  or  endeavoured  to  make  them 
rise,  like  people  exceedingly  5]ee;>y.  This  was  the  poison  she  fixed 
upon. 

To  dispel  Antony's  suspicions  and  Fubjicts  of  complaint,  siie  applied 
herself  Mith  more  than  ordinary  srlicituJe  in  caressing  him.  Though 
she  celebrated  her  own  birthday  with  little  solcnmity,  and  suitable  to  lit-r 
present  condition,  she  kept  that  of  Antony  with  a  spb^ndour  and  magni- 
ficence above  what  s!ie  had  ever  displayed  bef.re  ;  so  that  many  of  the 
guests  who  came  poor  to  that  feast  went  rich  from  it. 

Csesar,  knowing  how  important  it  was  to  him  not  to  leave  his  victory 
imperfect,  marched  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring  into  Syria,  and  from 
thence  sat  down  before  Pelusium.  lie  sent  to  summon  the  governor  to 
open  the  gates  to  him ;  and  Seleucus,  who  commanded  there  for  Cleo- 
patra, having  received  secret  orders  upon  that  hoad,  surrendered  tlie 
place  without  writing  a  siege.  The  rumour  of  this  treason  spread  in  the 
city.  Cleopatra,  to  clear  herself  of  tlie  accusation,  put  the  wife  and 
children  of  Sekucus  into  Antony's  hands,  in  ;.'ruer  that  he  might  revenge 
his  treachery  by  putting  them  to  death.  Wiiaf  a  monster  was  this  prin- 
cess !  The  most  odious  of  vices  weit-  united  in  her  person  ;  an  avowed 
disregard  of  modesty,  brtadi  of  faith,  injustice,  cruelty,  and.  what  cruwns 
all  the  rest,  the  false  exterior  of  a  fleceitful  friendship,  which  covers  a 
fixed  design,  of  delivering  up  to  his  enemy  the  person  she  loads  with 
the  most  tender  caresses,  and  with  marks  of  the  warmest  and  most  sincere 
attachment.  Such  are  the  effects  of  ambition,  which  was  her  predomi- 
nant vice. 

Adjoining  to  the  temple  of  Isis  slie  had  caused  tombs  and  halls  to  be 
erected,  superb  as  well  for  their  beauty  and  magnificence,  as  their  lofti- 
ness and  extent.  Thither  she  ordered  her  most  precious  effects  and 
moveables  to  be  carried  ;  gold,  silver,  jewels,  ebony,  ivory,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  perfumes  and  aromatic  wood;  as  if  she  intended  to  raise  a 
funeral  pile,  upon  which  she  would  consume  hersilf  wiih  her  treasures! 
Csesar,  alarmed  for  the  latter,  and  appri  hendii^g  l.  st  her  despair  should 
induce  her  to  burn  them,  dispatched  every  day  some  person  to  h<  r,  to 
give  her  great  hopes  of  tlie  most  kind  and  generous  treatment,  and  never- 
theless advanced  towards  the  city  by  great  marches. 

Upon  arriving  there,  he  encamped  near  the  Hippodrome.  He  was  in 
liopes  of  making  himsi  If  master  of  the  city  soon,  by  means  of  the  intelli- 
gence which  he  lit  Id  with  Cleopatra,  rpon  which  he  relied  no  Uss  than 
upon  his  army. 

Antony  was  ignornn*  of  that  princess's  intr'gues,  and,  being  unwilling 
to  believe  what  was  tf id  him  of  thrm,  pn  pured  f ■  r  a  good  defence.  lis 
made  a  vigorous  sally  ;  and  after  having  severely  han-'kd  the  besiegerr, 
and  warmly  pursued  to  the  gates  of  their  camp  a  dctachn.ent  of  horso 
whi(h  had  been  sent  ag^.insl  him,  he  returned   victorious  into  the  city. 
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This  was  Ihe  last  f  (Tort  of  expiring  valour;  for,  after  this  exploit,  liis 
fortitude  and  seiisi'  of  glory  abandoned  liim,  or  were  never  after  of  any 
service  to  liim.  Instead  of  making  use  of  this  advantage,  and  of  apply- 
ing himself  seriously  to  his  defence,  by  observing  the  motions  of  Cleo- 
patra, who  was  briraying  him,  ho  came,  completely  armed  as  he  was,  to 
throw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  to  k'ss  her  hands.  The  whole  palace  of 
Alexandria  immediately  resounded  with  acclamations,  as  if  the  siege  had 
been  raised  ;  and  Cleopatra,  who  had  no  thoughts  but  of  amusing  An- 
tony, ordered  a  magnificent  feast  to  be  prepared,  at  which  they  passed 
the  rest  of  tlie  day  and  part  of  the  night  togeiher. 

Early  on  the  morrow,  Antony  resolved  to  attack  Caesar  by  sea  and 
land.  He  drew  up  his  land  army  upon  some  eminences  in  the  city  ;  and 
from  thence  kept  his  galleys  in  view,  which  were  going  out  of  the  port 
in  order  to  charge  those  of  Cffisar.  lie  waited  without  making  any 
motion,  to  see  the  success  of  that  attack  ;  but  was  much  astonished  when 
he  saw  Cleopatra's  admiral  strike  his  flag  when  he  came  in  view  of 
Csesar's,  and  surrender  his  wliole  fleet  to  him. 

This  treason  opened  Antony's  eyes,  and  made  him,  when  too  late,  give 
credit  to  what  his  friends  had  told  him  of  the  queen's  perfidy.  In  this 
extremity  he  was  for  signalizing  himself  by  an  extraordinary  act  of 
valour,  capable,  in  his  opinion,  of  doing  him  abundance  of  honour.  He 
sent  to  challenge  Caesar  to  a  single  combat.  Caesar  made  answer,  that 
if  Antony  was  weary  of  life,  there  were  other  ways  to  die  besides  that. 
Antony,  seeing  himself  ridiculed  by  Caesar,  and  betrayed  by  Cleopatra, 
returned  into  the  city,  and  was  a  moment  after  abandoned  by  all  his 
cavalry.  Seized  with  rage  and  despair,  he  then  flew  to  the  palace,  with 
design  to  avenge  himself  upon  Cleopatra,  but  did  not  find  her  there. 
That  artful  princess,  who  had  foreseen  what  happened,  to  escape  the 
rage  of  Antony,  had  retiied  into  the  quarter  where  stood  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  of  Egypt,  which  was  fortified  with  strong  walls,  and  the  gates 
of  which  she  had  ordered  to  be  closed.  She  caused  Antony  to  be  told, 
that  preferring  an  honourable  death  to  a  shameful  captivity,  she  had 
killed  herself  in  the  midst  of  her  ancestor's  tombs,  where  she  had  also 
chosen  her  own  sei)iilclire.  Antony,  t(ii)  credulous,  did  not  give  himself 
time  to  examine  a  j)eace  of  news  wiiicli  he  ought  to  have  suspected  after 
all  Cleopatra's  other  infidelities  ;  and  struck  wrth  the  idea  of  her  death, 
passed  immediately  from  exces>ive  rage  io  the  most  violent  transports  of 
grief,  and  thougiit  only  of  following  her  to  the  grave. 

Having  taken  this  furious  resolution,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  apart- 
ment with  a  slave  ;  and  having  caused  his  armour  to  be  taken  off,  he 
commanded  him  to  plunge  his  dagger  into  his  breast.  But  that  slave, 
full  of  afl'ecfion,  respect,  and  fidelity  for  his  master,  stabbed  himself  with 
it,  and  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  Antony,  looking  upon  this  action  as  an 
example  for  him  to  follow,  thrust  his  sword  into  his  body,  and  fell  upon 
the  floor,  in  a  torrent  of  his  blood,  which  he  mingled  with  that  of  his 
slave.  At  that  moment  an  officer  of  the  queen's  guards  came  to  let  him 
know  that  she  was  alive.  He  no  sooner  heard  the  name  of  Cleopatra 
pronounced,  than  he  opened  his  dying  eyes :  and  being  informed  that  she 
was  not  dead,  he  suffered  his  wound  to  be  dressed,  and  afterwards  caused 
himself  to  be  carried  to  the  fort  whc»e  she  had  shut  herself  up.  Cleo- 
patra would  not  permh  the  gates  to  be  opened  to  give  him  entrance  for 
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fear  of  gome  surprise  ;  but  slio  appeared  at  a  high  window,  from  w!ience 
she  llirew  down  chains  and  cords.  Antony  was  made  fast  to  these,  and 
Cleopatra,  assisted  by  two  women,  wI)o  were  the  only  persons  she  had 
brought  with  her  into  the  tomb,  drew  him  up.  Never  was  there  a  more 
movins:  sight.  Antony,  nil  bathed  in  his  blood,  with  death  painted  in 
his  face,  was  dragged  up  in  th'.-  air,  turning  his  dying  eyes,  and  extend- 
ing his  feeble  hands  towards  Cleopatra,  as  if  to  conjure  lier  to  receive 
his  last  breath  ;  whilst  she,  with  her  features  distorted  and  her  arms 
strained,  pulled  the  cords  willi  her  whole  strength  ;  the  people  below, 
who  coubi  give  jier  no  further  aid,  encouraging  her  with  their  cries. 

When  slie  had  drawn  him  up  to  her,  and  had  laid  him  on  a  bed.  she 
tore  In  r  clothes  upon  him  ;  and  beating  her  breast,  and  wiping  thc>  blood 
frfim  his  wound,  with  her  face  close  to  his,  she  called  him  her  prinne.  her 
lord,  her  dearest  spouse.  Whilst  she  made  these  mournful  exclamations, 
she  tut  off  Antony's  hair,  according  to  the  superstition  of  the  Pagans, 
who  believed  that  i!  gave  relief  to  those  who  die;!  a  violent  death.  An- 
tony, recovering  his  senses,  and  seeing  Cleopatra's  affliciion.  said  to  her 
to  comfort  her,  that  he  thought  himself  happy  since  he  died  in  her  arms  ; 
and  that,  as  to  hi;-  defeat,  lie  was  not  ashamed  of  it,  it  being  no  disgrace 
for  a  Roman  to  be  overcome  by  Romans.  He  afterwards  advised  her  to 
save  her  life  and  kingdom,  provided  she  could  do  so  with  honour  ;  to  be 
upon  her  guard  against  the  traitors  of  her  own  court,  as  well  as  the 
Romans  in  Cicsar's  train,  and  to  trust  only  Proculeius.  He  expired  with 
these  words. 

The  same  moment  Proculeius  arrived  from  Caesar,  who  could  not  re- 
frain from  tears  at  the  sad  relation  of  what  had  passed,  and  at  the  sight 
of  tbe  sword  still  reeking  with  Antony's  blood,  which  was  presented  to 
him.  He  had  particular  orders  to  get  Cleopatra  into  his  hands,  and  to 
take  her  alive,  if  possible.  That  princess  refused  to  surrender  herself 
to  him.  She  had,  however,  a  conversation  with  him  without  letting  hiia 
enter  the  tomb.  He  only  came  close  to  the  gates,  which  were  well  fas- 
tened, but  gave  passage  for  the  voice  through  cracks.  They  talked  a 
considerable  time  together,  during  whicli  she  crntiniially  asked  the  king- 
dom for  her  children  ;  whilst  he  exhorted  her  to  liope  the  best,  and 
pressed  her  to  confide  all  her  interests  to  Cajsar. 

After  having  considered  the  place  well,  he  went  to  make  his  report  to 
Caesar,  who  immediately  sent  Gallus  to  talk  again  with  her.  Gallus  went 
to  the  gates  as  Proc  leius  had  done,  and  spoke  like  him  through  tlie 
crevices,  protracl'ng  the  conversation  on  purpose.  In  the  mean  while 
Proculeius  brought  a  ladder  to  the  wall,  entered  the  tomb  by  the  same 
vindow  through  which  she  and  lie.  women  had  drawn  up  Antony,  and 
followed  by  two  oflicers  who  v.ere  with  liim,  went  down  to  the  gate 
where  she  was  speaking  to  Gallus.  '>ne  of  the  two  women  who  were 
shut  up  with  her,  seeing  him  come,  cried  out,  quite  out  of  her  senses  with 
fear  and  surprise,  '  O  unfortunate  Cleopatra,  you  are  taken  ?'  Cleopatra 
turned  her  head,  saw  Proculeius,  and  would  have  stabbed  herself  with  a 
dagger,  which  she  always  carrieil  at  her  girdle.  But  Procleius  ran 
nimbly  to  her,  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  said  to  her.  '  You  wrong  your- 
rclf  and  CiEsar  too,  in  depriving  him  of  so  grateful  an  occasion  of  show- 
ing his  goodness  and  clemency.*  At  the  same  ti;i;e  he  forced  the  dag'.;er 
out  of  her  hands,  and  shook   her  mbc-s,  lesl  she  should  have  concealed 
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poison  in  them.  Caesar  sent  one  of  liis  freedmeu,  named  Epapliroditus, 
witli  orders  to  guard  her  carefully,  to  prevnt  her  making  any  attempt 
upon  herself,  and  to  beha?e  to  her  at  the  same  lime  with  all  the  attention 
and  complaisanc;!  she  could  desire:  he  likewise  instructed  Proculeius  to 
ask  the  queen  what  she  desired  of  him. 

Caesar  afterwards  prepared  to  enter  Alexandria,  the  conquest  of  which 
there  wer.-  uo  lon^:jer  any  to  dispute  with  him.  lie  found  the  gates  of  it 
open,  and  all  the  inhabitants  in  extreme  consternation,  not  knowing  what 
they  had  to  hope  or  fear.  He  entered  the  city,  conversing  with  the 
philosopher  Arius,  upon  whom  he  leaned  with  an  air  of  familiarity,  to 
testify  publicly  the  regard  he  had  for  him.  Reing  arrived  at  the  palace, 
he  ascended  a  tribunal,  which  he  ordered  to  be  erected  there  ;  and,  seeing 
the  whole  people  prostrate  upon  the  ground,  he  commanded  them  to  rise. 
He  tlien  told  them,  that  he  pardoned  them  for  three  reasons  :  the  first, 
upon  the  account  of  Alexander  their  founder  ;  tlie  second,  for  the  beauty 
of  their  city  ;  and  the  third,  for  the  sake  of  Arius,  one  of  their  citizens, 
whose  merit  and  knowledge  he  esreemed. 

Proculiius,  in  the  mean  time,  acquitted  himself  of  his  commission  to 
the  queen,  who  at  first  asked  notl'.ing  of  Ctesar  but  his  permission  to 
bury  Antony,  which  was  granted  her  without  difficulty.  She  spared  no 
cost  to  render  his  interment  magnificent,  according  to  the  custom  of 
Egypt.  She  caused  his  body  to  be  embalmed  with  tlie  most  exquisite 
perfumes  of  the  East,  and  placed  it  amongst  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt.   ■ 

Ca;sar  did  not  think  proper  to  see  Cleopatra  in  the  first  days  of  her 
mourning:  but,  when  he  believed  he  might  do  it  with  decency,  he  was 
introduced  into  her  chainber,  after  having  asked  her  permission  ;  being 
desirous  to  conceal  his  designs  under  the  regard  he  professed  for  her. 
She  was  laid  upon  a  little  b'jd,  in  a  very  simple  and  neglected  manner. 
When  he  entered  her  chamber,  though  she  had  notliing  on  but  a  single 
tunic,  she  rose  im:nediately,  and  went  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet,  horri- 
bly disfigured,  her  hair  loose  and  disordered,  her  visage  wild  and  hag- 
gard, her  voice  faltering,  her  eyes  almost  dissolved  by  excessive 
weeping,  and  her  bosom  covered  with  wounds  and  bruises.  That  natural 
grace  and  lofty  mien  which  were  inspired  by  her  beauty,  were,  however, 
not  wholly  extinct ;  and  notwithstanding  the  deplorable  condition  to 
which  she  was  reduced,  even  through  that  depth  of  grief  and  dejection, 
as  from  a  dark  cloud,  shot  forth  keen  glances,  and  a  kind  of  radiance 
which  brightened  in  her  looks,  and  in  every  movement  of  her  counte- 
nance. Tiiough  she  was  almost  dying,  she  did  not  despair  of  inspiring 
that  young  victor  with  love,  as  she  had  formerly  done  Caesar  and  An- 
tony. 

The  chamber  where  she  received  him  was  full  of  the  portraits  of  Julius 
Caisar.  '  ]\Iy  lord  (said  she  to  him,  pointing  to  those  pictures),  behold 
those  images  of  him,  who  adopted  you  his  successor  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  my  crown.'  Then  taking  letters 
t)ut  of  her  bosom,  which  she  had  concealed  in  it,  '  Soe  also,'  said  she, 
(kissing  them)  '  the  dear  testimonials  of  his  love.'  She  afterwards  read 
some  of  the  most  tender  of  them,  commenting  upon  them,  at  proper  inter- 
vals, with  moving  exclamations,  and  passionate  glances,  but  she  employed 
IJinse  arts  v. ilh  no  success  ;    for,  whether  her  charms  had  no  longer  the 
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power  tliey  hati  in  their  youth,  or  that  ambition  was  CcEsar's  ruling  pas- 
sion, lie  did  not  seem  affected  with  either  her  person  or  conversation  ; 
contenting  himself  with  exhorting  her  to  take  courage,  and  assuring  her 
of  his  good  intentions.  She  was  far  from  not  discerning  tiiat  coldness, 
from  which  she  presaged  no  good  ;  but  disseuibling  her  concern,  and 
changing  the  discoui-se,  stie  thanked  him  for  the  compliments  Proculeius 
had  made  her  in  his  name,  and  which  he  iiad  tliouglit  fit  t'l  repeat  in  per- 
son. She  added,  that  in  return  she  would  deliver  to  him  all  the  treasures 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  And  in  fact,  she  put  an  inventory  into  Iiis  hands 
of  all  her  moveables,  jewels,  and  revenues.  And  as  Seleucus,  one  of  her 
treasurers,  who  was  present,  reproached  her  with  not  declaring  the 
whole,  and  with  having  concealed  part  of  her  most  valuable  effects  ; 
insensed  at  so  great  an  insi  l!,  she  rose  up,  ran  to  iiim,  and  gave  him  seve- 
ral blows  in  the  face.  Then  turning  towards  Caesar.  '  Is  it  not  a  horrible 
thing,  (said  she  to  him,)  that  while  you  have  not  disdained  to  visit  me. 
and  have  thought  fit  to  console  me  in  the  sad  condition  in  wliich  I  now 
am,  my  own  domeslics  should  accuse  me  before  you  of  retaining  some 
women's  jewels,  not  to  ad'>rn  a  wretch  like  myself,  but  as  a  slight  pre- 
sent to  your  sister  Octavia,  and  your  wife  Livia  ;  that  their  proleclion 
may  induce  you  to  afford  a  more  favourable  treatment  to  an  unfortunate 
princess?' 

Caesar  was  exceedingly  pleased  to  hear  her  talk  in  that  manner,  not 
doubting  but  the  love  of  life  inspired  her  with  such  language.  He  toM 
her  she  might  dispose  as  she  pleased  of  the  jewels  she  had  reserved ;  and 
after  having  assured  her  that  he  would  treat  her  with  more  generosity 
and  magnificence  than  she  could  venture  to  hope,  ho  withdrew,  imagining 
that  he  had  deceived  her,  and  was  deceived  himself. 

Not  doubting  but  Cfesar  intended  to  make  her  serve  as  an  ornjimenl  to 
his  triumph,  she  had  no  other  thoughts  than  to  avoid  that  shame  by  dying. 
She  well  knew  that  she  was  observed  by  the  guards  who  had  been  assiy^n- 
ed  her,  who,  under  colour  of  doing  her  honour,  followed  her  every  wln-re; 
and  besides  that,  her  time  was  short,  Cresar's  departure  approac'iing. 
The  better,  therefore,  to  cajole  him,  she  sent  to  desire  that  she  might  go 
to  pay  her  last  duty  at  the  tomb  of  Antony  and  take  her  leave  of  him. 
Caesar  having  granted  her  that  prrmission,  she  went  thither  accordingly 
to  bathe  that  tomb  witli  her  tears,  and  to  assure  Antonj',  to  whom  she 
addressed  her  discourse  as  if  he  had  been  present  before  her  eyes,  that 
she  would  soon  give  him  a  more  certain  proof  of  her  affection. 

After  that  fatal  protestation,  which  she  accfimpanied  with  sighs  and 
tears,  she  caused  the  tomb  to  be  covered  with  flowers,  and  returned  to 
her  chamber.  She  then  went  into  a  bath,  and  from  the  bath  to  table, 
having  ordered  it  to  be  served  magnificently.  When  she  arose  from 
table,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  Caesar  ;  and  having  made  all  quit  her  cham- 
ber except  her  two  women,  she  shut  the  door,  sat  down  upon  a  couch, 
and  asked  for  a  basket  of  figs,  which  a  peasant  had  lately  brought.  She 
placed  it  by  her,  and  a  moment  after  laid  down  as  i  f  she  had  fallen  asleep , 
But  that  was  the  effect  of  the  aspic,  which  was  concealed  amongst  the 
fruit,  and  had  stung  her  in  the  arm,  which  she  had  held  to  it.  The  poison 
immediately  communicated  itself  to  the  heart,  and  killed  her  without 
pain,  or  being  perceived  by  any  body.  The  guards  had  orders  to  let 
nothing  pass   without  a  strict  examination  :    but  the  disguised  peasant, 
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who  was  one  of  the  queen's  faithful  servants,  played  his  part  so  well, 
and  there  seemed  so  tittle  appearance  of  deceit  in  a  basket  of  figs,  that 
the  guards  suftcred  him  to  enter.  Thus  all  Caesar's  precautions  were 
jneflFectual. 

He  did  not  doubt  Cleopatra's  resolution,  after  having  read  the  letter 
she  had  written  to  him,  to  desire  that  he  would  siiffer  her  body  to  be  laid 
in  the  same  tomb  with  tliat  of  Antony  ;  and  he  instantly  dispatched  two 
officers  to  prevent  it.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  liaste  they  could  make, 
they  found  her  dead. 

That  princess  was  too  haughty  and  too  much  above  the  vulgar  to  suffer 
herself  to  be  led  in  triumph  at  the  wheels  of  the  victor's  chariot.*  Deter- 
mined to  die,  and  thence  become  capable  of  the  fiercest  resolutions,  she 
saw  with  a  tearless  and  stcdfast  eye  the  mortal  venom  of  the  aspic  glide 
into  her  veins. 

She  died  at  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  of  wliich  she  had  reigned  twenty- 
two  from  the  death  of  her  father.  The  statues  of  Antony  were  thrown 
down,  and  those  of  Cleopatra  remained  as  they  were ;  Archibius,  who 
had  long  been  in  her  service,  having  given  Csesar  a  thousand  talents  that 
they  might  not  be  treated  as  Antony's  had  been. 

After  Cleopatra's  death,  Egypt  was  reduced  into  a  province  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  governed  by  a  praefect  sent  thither  from  Rome.  The 
reign  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  if  we  date  its  commencememt  from  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  had  continued  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  years,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3681  to  3974. 

*  Ausa  et  jacentem  visere  regiam 
Vultu  sereno,  fortis  et  asperas 
Tractare  serpentes,  ut  atrum 
Corpore  combiberet  venenum  ; 
Dfliberata  morte  fcrocior  ; 
Ssevis  Liburnis  scilicet  invidens 
Privata  deduci  superbo 

Non  humilis  muiier  triunipho. 

Hon.  Od.  xxxvli.  I.  I. 

Not  the  dark  palace  of  the  realms  below 

Can  awe  the  furious  purpose  of  her  soul ; 
Calmly  she  looks  from  her  superior  woe. 

That  can  both  death  and  fear  control ! 
Provokes  the  serpent's  sting,  his  rage  disdains, 

And  joys  to  feel  his  poison  in  her  veins. 
Invidious  to  the  victor's  fancy'd  pride, 

She  will  not  from  her  own  descend. 
Disgraced  a  vulgar  captive  by  his  side, 

His  pompous  triumph  to  attend  ; 
But  fiercely  flies  to  death,  and  bids  her  sorrows  end. 
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We  have  seen  hitherto,  without  speaking  of  the  first  and  ancient  liiiig- 
dom  of  Egypt,  and  of  some  states  separate,  and  in  a  nruiner  entirely 
distinct  from  the  rest,  tliree  great  successive  empires,  founded  on  the 
ruins  of  each  other,  subsist  during  a  long  series  of  ages,  and  at  lengtli 
entirely  disappear  ;  the  empire  of  the  Babylonians,  the  eni[)ire  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  and  the  empire  of  the  Macedonians  and  tlie  Grecian 
princes,  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great.  A  fourth  empire  still  re- 
mains, that  of  the  Romans,  which,  having  already  swallowed  up  most  of 
those  which  have  preceded  it,  will  extend  its  conquests,  and,  after  having 
subjected  all  to  its  power  by  force  of  arms,  will  be  itself  torn,  in  a  man- 
ner, into  different  pieces,  and,  by  being  so  dismembered,  make  way  for 
the  establishment  of  almost  all  the  kingdoms  which  now  divide  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  Behold  here,  to  speak  properly,  a  picture  on  a  small 
scale  of  the  duration  of  all  ages  ;  of  the  glory  and  power  of  all  the  em- 
pires of  the  world  ;  in  a  word,  of  all  that  is  most  splendid  and  most 
capable  of  exciting  admiration  in  human  greatness  !  Every  excellence, 
by  a  happy  concurrence,  is  here  found  assembled:  the  fire  of  genius, 
delicacy  of  taste,  accompanied  by  solid  judgment ;  uncommon  powers  of 
eloquence,  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  without  departing 
from  nature  and  truth  ;  the  glory  of  arms,  with  that  of  arts  and  sciences  ; 
valour  in  conquering,  and  ability  in  government.  What  a  multitude  of 
great  men  of  every  kind  does  it  not  present  to  our  view  !  What  power- 
ful, what  glorious  kings!  What  great  captains  !  What  famous  con- 
querors! Wi'af  wise  magistrates  !  What  learned  philosophers  !  What 
admirable  legislators  !  W^e  are  transported  with  beholding  in  certain 
ages  and  countries,  who  appear  to  possess  them  as  privileges  peculiar  to 
themselves,  an  ardent  zeal  for  justice,  a  passionate  love  for  their  coun- 
try, a  noble  disinterestedness,  a  generous  contempt  of  riches,  and  an 
esteem  for  poverty,  which  astonish  and  amaze  us,  so  uiuch  do  they  appear 
above  the  power  of  human  nature. 

In  this  manner  we  think  and  judge.  But,  whilst  we  are  in  admiration 
and  ecstacy  at  the  view  of  so  mnnv  sliining  virtuts.  the  Supreme  Judge, 
who  can  alone  truly  esii,,.ate  alt  things,  sees  nothing  in  them  but  little- 
ness, meanness,  vanity,  and  pride;  and  whilst  mankind  are  anxiously 
busied  in  perpetuating  the  power  of  their  families,  in  founding  kingdoms, 
and,  if  that  were  possible,  rendering  them  eternal,  God,  from  his  throne 
on  hig!),  overthrows  all  tlieir  projects,  and  makes  even  their  aiDbiticathe 
means  of  executing  his  purposes,  infinitely  superior  to  our  understand- 
ings.    He  alone  knows  his  operations  and  designs.     All  ages  are  present 
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fo  him  ;  '  He  seeth  from  eveilastiaj  to  evv'il;isting  '*  He  had  assigned 
to  all^  empires  their  fate  and  duration.  In  all  the  different  revolutions 
■which  we  hnv6  seen,  nothings  has  come  to  pass  by  chance.  We  know 
that  under  the  image  of  that  statue  which  Nebuchadnezzar  saw,  of  an 
enormous  height  and  terrible  aspect,  whose  head  was  of  gold,  the  breast 
and  arms  of  silver,  the  beUy  and  thighs  of  brass,  and  the  legs  of  iron 
mixed  with  clay,  God  thought  fit  to  represent  the  four  great  empires, 
uniting  in  them,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  course  of  tliis  history,  all  that  is 
splendid,  grand,  formidable,  and  powerful.  And  of  what  has  the  Al- 
mighty occasion  for  overthrowing  this  immense  colossus?  'A  small 
stone  was  cut  out  without  hands,  which  smote  the  image  upon  his  feet, 
that  were  of  iron  and  clay,  and  brake  them  to  pieces.  Then  was  the 
iron,  the  clay,  the  brass,  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  broken  to  pieces  toge- 
ther, and  became  like  tlie  chaff  of  the  summer  thresliing-ffoors,  and  the 
wind  carried  them  away,  that  no  place  was  found  for  them  ;  and  tlie  stone 
tliat  smote  the  image  became  a  great  niounlain,  and  filled  the  whole 
earth. 't 

We  sec  with  our  own  eyes  the  accomplishment  of  this  admirable  prc- 
pliecy  of  Daniel,  at  least  in  part.  Jesus  Ciirist,  who  came  down  from 
heaven  to  clothe  himself  with  flesh  and  blood  in  the  sacred  womb  of  tlie 
.  blessed  Virgin,  without  the  participation  of  man,  is  the  small  stone  that 
came  from  tiie  mountain  without  human  aid.  The  prevailing  charac- 
teristics of  his  person,  of  his  relations,  his  appearance,  his  manner  of 
teaching,  his  disciples;  in  a  word,  of  every  thing  that  relates  to  him. 
Mere  simplicity,  poverty,  and  humility  ;  which  were  so  extreme,  that 
they  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  proud  Jews  the  divine  lustre  of  his 
miracles,  liow  shining  soever  it  was,  and  from  tlie  sight  of  the  devil 
himself,  penetrating  and  attentive  as  he  was,  the  evident  proofs  of  his 
tlivinit3\ 

Notwithstanding  that  seeming  weakness,  and  even  meanness,  Josus 
Christ  will  certainly  conquer  tlie  whole  universe.  It  is  under  this  idea 
that  a  prophet  represents  him  to  us  ; — '  He  went  forth  conquering  and  to 
conquer. 'J  His  work  and  mission  are,  Mo  set  uj)  a  kingdom  for  his 
Father,  wliicli  shall  never  be  destroyed  ;  and  llic  kingdom  which  shall 
not  be  left  to  other  people;'  like  those  of  which  wc  have  seen  the  his- 
tory ;  '  but  it  shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  these  kingdoms,  and 
it  shall  stand  for  ever.' 

The  power  granted  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  founder  of  this  empire,  is 
without  bounds,  measure,  or  end.  The  kings,  who  glory  so  much  in 
their  might,  have  nothing  which  approaches  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
that  of  Jesus  Christ.  Tliey  do  not  reign  over  the  will  of  man,  which  is 
real  dominion.  Their  subjects  can  think  as  they  please  independently 
of  them.  There  are  an  infinitude  of  particular  actions  done  without  their 
order,  and  which  escape  their  knowledge  as  well  as  their  power.  Their 
designs  often  miscarry  and  come  to  nothing,  even  during  their  own  lives. 
At  least  all  their  greatness  vanishes  and  perishes  with  them.  But  with 
Jesus  Christ  it  is  quit  otherwise.  'AH  power  is  given  unto  him  in 
heaven  and  in  earth. '§     He  exercises  it  principally  upon  the  hearts  and 

•  Kccliis.  xxxix.  20.  t  Dan.  ii.  31,  36. 

•J  Apoc.  vi.  2.  §  Matt,  xxviii.  IP. 
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niinJs  of  men.  Nothing  is  done  without  his  order  or  permission.  Every 
thin,!^  is  disposed  by  his  wisdom  and  power.  Every  thing  co-operates, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  tiie  accomplishment  of  his  designs. 

Whilst  all  things  are  in  motion  and  fluctuate  upon  earth  ;  whilst  slates 
and  enipires  pass  away  with  incredible  raj)idity,  and  the  human  race, 
vainly  emjjloyed  with  these  outward  appearances,  are  also  drawn  in  by 
the  same  torrent,  almost  without  perceiving  it;  there  passes  in  secret  an 
order  and  disposition  of  things  unknown  and  invisible,  which,  however, 
determines  our  fate  to  all  eternity.  The  duration  of  ages  has  no  other 
end  than  the  formation  of  tlie  company  of  the  elect,  which  augments  and 
tends  daily  towards  perfection.  When  it  shall  have  received  its  final 
accomplishment  by  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  elect,  'Then  cometh  the 
end,  when  Jesus  Christ  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God, 
even  the  Father:  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and  all  autho- 
rity, and  power.'*  God  grant  that  we  may  all  have  our  share  in  that 
blessed  kingdom,  whose  law  is  truth,  whose  King  is  love,  and  whose 
duration  is  eternity  ! — Fiat,  fiat. 

•  1  Cor.  XV.  2k 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Chronology  is  the  knowledge  of  the  just  computation  of  time.  It 
shows  to  what  year  the  events  related  in  history  are  to  be  referred.  The 
years  used  for  measuring  the  dijration  of  time  are  either  Solar  or  Lunar. 

The  Solar  Year  is  that  space  of  time  which  elapses  between  one  equi- 
nox and  another  of  the  same  denomination  the  next  year,  for  instance, 
from  the  vernal  ec[uinox  to  the  vernal  equinox  following,  which  contains 
30.5  days,  five  hours,  and  forty-nine  minutes. 

The  Lunar  Year  is  composed  of  twelve  lunar  months,  each  of  which 
consists  of  twenty-nine  days,  twelve  hours,  and  forty-four  minutes,  tliat 
make  in  all  354  days,  eight  hours,  and  forty-eight  minutes. 

Both  of  these  years  are  called  Astronomical,  to  distinguish  them  from 
that  in  common  use,  which  is  termed  Civil  or  Political. 

Though  all  nations  may  not  agree  with  one  another  in  the  manner  of 
determining  their  years,  some  regulating  them  by  the  motion  of  the  sun, 
and  others  by  that  of  the  moon,  they,  however,  generally  use  the  solar 
year  in  chronology.  It  seems  at  first,  that  as  the  lunar  years  are  shorter 
than  the  solar,  that  inequality  should  produce  some  error  in  chronological 
calculations.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  nations  who  used  lunar 
years,  added  a  certain  number  of  intercalary  days  to  make  them  agree 
■with  the  solar  ;  which  makes  them  correspond  with  each  other  ;  or  at 
least,  if  there  be  any  difference,  it  may  be  neglected,  when  the  question 
is  only  to  determine  the  year  in  which  a  fact  happened. 

In  Chronology  there  are  certain  times  distinguished  by  some  great 
event,  to  which  all  the  rest  are  referred.  These  are  called  Epochs,  from 
a  Greek  word,*  which  signifies  to  stop,  because  we  stop  there  to  consi- 
der, as  from  a  resting-place,  all  that  has  happened  before  or  after,  and 
by  that  means  to  avoid  anachronisms,  that  is  to  say,  those  errors  which 
induce  confusion  of  times. 

The  choice  of  the  events  which  are  to  serve  as  epochs,  is  arbitrary: 
and  a  writer  of  history  may  take  such  as  best  suits  his  plan. 

When  we  begin  to  compute  years  from  one  of  these  points  distinguished 
by  a  considerable  event,  the  enumeration  and  series  of  such  years  is 
called  an  Era.  There  are  almost  as  many  eras  as  there  have  been  dif- 
ferent nations.  The  principal,  and  those  most  in  use,  are  that  of  the 
Creation  of  the  World,  of  the  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  Olympiads, 
and  of  the  Building  of  Rome.  I  make  use  only  of  the  two  most  famous, 
that  is  to  say,  that  of  the  World,  and  that  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Every  body  knows,  that  the  Olympiads  derived  their  origin  from  the 
Olympic  games,  which  were  celebrated  in  Peloponnesus,  near  the  city  of 
Olyrapia.  These  games  were  so  solemn,  that  Greece  made  them  her 
epoch  for  computing  her  years.  By  an  Olympiad  is  meant  the  space  of 
four  years  complete,  which  is  tlie  time  that  elapsed  between  one  cele- 
bration of  the  games  and  another.  The  first  used  by  chronologers 
begins,  according  to  Usher,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  of  the  world  3228, 
before  Christ  776.  When  the  time  in  which  an  event  happened  is  reck- 
oned by  Olympiads,  authors  say,  the  first,  second,  or  fhird,  &c.  year  of 
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such  an  Olympiad  ;  wliicli  being  once  known,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  year 
of  the  world  to  whicli  the  same  fact  is  to  be  referred  ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner, when  th(!  year  of  the  world  is  known,  it  is  easy  to  find  tliat  of  the 
Olympiad  which  agrees  with  it. 

Rome  was  built,  accordinsr  to  Varro's  Chronology,  in  the  year  of  the 
M'orld  3-?ol,  and  the  753d  before  Jesus  Christ.  Cato  dates  the  foundation 
of  that  city  two  years  later,  in  the  year  of  the  world  32r)'i,  before  Jesus 
Christ  75 1.  I  sliall  follow  t'le  opinion  of  the  latter  in  my  Roman  Iiistory. 
The  years  reckoned  from  this  epoch  are  called  indifferently  years  of  Rome, 
or  years  from  thi'  foundation  of  the  city. 

The  Julian  jirriod  is  also  a  famous  era  in  chronology,  used  i>rincipally 
for  reckoning  the  years  before  Christ.  I  am  going  to  explain  in  few 
words  wherein  this  period  consists,  and  its  use  :  but  first  I  must  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  three  cycles,  of  which  it  is  composed. 

By  the  word  cycle,  is  understood  the  revolution  of  a  certain  number 
of  years. 

The  Solar  Cycle  is  a  term  of  twenty-eight  years,  which  includes  all  the 
variations  tliat  the  Sundays  and  days  of  the  week  admit;  that  is  to  say, 
at  the  end  of  twenty-eight  years  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
which  are  used  in  the  calendar  for  noting  the  day  of  the  week,  and  which 
are  called  Dominical  letters,  return  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  were 
at  first.  To  understand  what  I  have  now  said,  it  must  be  observed,  tliat 
if  the  year  had  only  fifty-two  weeks,  there  would  be  no  change  in  the 
order  of  the  dominical  letters.  But  as  it  has  a  day  more,  and  two  in  leap- 
year,  that  produces  some  variations,  whicli  are  all  included  in  the  space 
of  twenty-eight  years,  of  which  the  solar  cycle  consists. 

The  Lunar  t'ycle,  called  also  the  Golden  number,  is  the  revolution  of 
nineteen  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  moon  returns,  within  an  hour  and 
a  half,  to  the  same  point  with  the  sun,  and  begins  its  lunations  again  \n 
the  same  order  as  at  first.  We  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  this 
cycle  to  Rleto,  a  famous  Athenian  astronomer.  Before  the  invention  of 
the  epacts,  it  was  used  for  marking  the  days  of  the  new  moon  in  the 
calender. 

Besides  these  two  cycles,  chronologers  admit  a  third  also,  called  Indic- 
tion.  This  is  a  revolution  of  fifteen  years,  of  which  the  first  is  called 
the  first  indiclion,  the  second  the  second  indiction,  and  so  on  to  the 
fifteenth,  after  which  they  begin  to  count  the  first  indiction,  &c. 

The  first  indiction  is  generally  supposed  to  have  begun  three  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

If  these  three  cycles,  that  is  to  say,  28,  19,  and  15,  are  multiplied  by 
each  other,  the  product  will  be  7980,  which  is  what  is  called  the  Julian 
period. 

One  of  the  properties  of  this  period,  is  to  give  the  three  characteristic 
cycles  of  each  year,  that  is  to  say,  the  current  year  of  each  of  the  three 
cycles  ;  for  example,  every  body  Icnows  that  the  vulgar  era  commences  at 
the  year  4714  of  the  Julian  period.  If  that  number  be  divided  by  28,  what 
remains*  after  the  division,  shows  the  solar  cycle  of  that  year.  In  the 
same  manner  the  lunar  cycle  and  the  indiction  may  be  found,  it  is 
demonstrated,  that  the  three  numbers  which  express  these  three  cycles 
cannot  be  found  again  in  the  same  order  in  any  other  year  of  the  Julian 
period.     It  is  the  same  in  respect  to  the  cycles  of  other  years. 

If  we  trace  this  period  back  to  its  first  year,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  year 
when  the  tliree  cycles,  of  which  it  is  composed,  began,  we  shall  find  it 
precede  the  creation  of  the  world  710  years  ;  supposing  the  creation  to 
precede  the  vulgar  era  only  4004  years. 

This  period  is  called  Julian,  because  it  is  made  to  agree  with  the  years 
of  Julius  Caesar.     Scaliger  invented  it  to  reconcile  the  systems  that  di- 

*  I  say,  what  remains,  and  not  the  quotient,  as  some  authors  do  ;  for 
the  quotient  expresses  the  number  of  cycles  elapsed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  period,  and  what  remains  aft<^r  the  division  shows  the  year  of  the 
current  cycle. 
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^ided  chronologers  concerning  the  length  of  time  elapsed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  ■world.  There  are  some  who  believe  that  only  WW 
years  of  the  worM  are  to  be  reckoned  before  Jesus  Christ.  Others  give 
more  extent  to  that  space,  and  augment  the  nuinhpr  of  years  of  which  it 
consists.  These  variations  disappear  when  the  Julian  period  is  used,  for 
every  body  agrees  in  respect  to  tlie  year  in  whicii  lliat  began,  and  there 
is  nobody  wlio  does  not  allow  that  the  first  year  of  the  vulgar  era  falls 
in  witii  the  471  Ith  of  that  period.  Thus  in  ilie  Julian  period  there  are 
two  fixed  points,  which  unite  all  systtMus,  and  reconcile  all  chronologers. 

It  is  easy  to  find  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  that  answers  to  any 
year  whatsoever  of  the  vulgar  era  of  the  world.  For  as  the  beginning 
of  tile  Julian  period  precedes  that  era  710  years,  by  adding  that  number 
to  the  year  proposed  of  the  era  of  the  world,  we  have  the  year  of  the 
Julian  period  that  answers  to  it.  For  instance,  we  know  tliat  the  battle 
of  Arbela  was  fought  in  the  year  of  the  world  3673.  If  to  that  number 
we  add  710,  it  will  be  4383,  which  number  expresses  the  year  of  the  Ju- 
lian period  to  which  the  battle  of  Arbela  is  to  be  referred. 

The  reader  knows  that  hitherto  I  have  not  entered  into  chronological 
discusions,  and  undoubtedly  does  not  expect  that  I  sliould  do  so  now.  I 
shall  generally  follow  Usher,  whom  I  have  chosen  for  my  guide  in  this 
subject. 


A.  M.  ASSYRIANS. 

1600.       Nirarod  founder  of  the  first 
empire  of  the  Assyrians. 
Ninus,  the  son  of  Ninirod. 
Semiramis  ;  she  reigned  12 
years. 
Ninyas. 

[The  history  of  the  successors  of 
Ninyas  for  thirty  generations, 
except  of  Phul  and  Sardanapalus, 
is  unknown.] 


EGYPT. 


1816. 


1920. 


Menes,   or  Mesriam,  first 
king  of  Egypt. 
Busiris. 
Osymandias. 
Uchoreus. 
Moeris. 

The   shepherd-kings  seize 
Lower  Egypt.    They  reign 
260  years. 
t?084.      Abraham     enters    Egypt, 
where  Sarah  is  in  great  dan- 
ger  from  one  of  the  Shep- 
herd-kings. 
2179.      Thethmosis      expels     the 
Shepherd-kings,  and   reigns 
in  Lower  F.gypt. 
2276.       Joseph  is  carried  into  E- 

gypt  and  sold  to  Potipiiar, 
9908.      Jacob  goes  into  Egypt  with 
his  family. 


A.M. 

2427.  Raniesses-lMiamuni  begins 
to  reign  in  Egypt.  He  per- 
secutes the  Israelites. 

2-1.48.  Cecrops  conducts  a  colony 
from  Egypt,  and  founds  the 
kingdom  of  Athens. 

GREECE. 

1915.      Foundation  of  the  kingdom 

of  Sicyon. 
2148.       Foundation  of  the  kingdom 

of  Argos.    Deluge  of  Ogyges 

in  Attica. 
2448.       Foundation  of  the  kingdom 

of  Atiiens  by  Cecrops.     He 

institutes  the  Areopagus. 

EGYPT. 

2494.  Amenophis,  the  eldest  son 
of  Ramesses,  succeeds  him. 

2513.  The  Israelites  quit  Egypt. 
Amenophis  is  swallowed  up 
in  the  Red  Sea.  Sesostris 
his  son  succeeds  him.  He 
divides  Egypt  into  thirty 
nomes,  or  districts,  renders 
iEthiopia  tributary,  conquers 
Asia,  and  subjects  the  Scy- 
thians as  far  as  the  Tanais. 
On  his  return  into  Egypt  he 
kills  himself,  after  a  reign  of 
Ihirty-thrcc  years. 

2547.      Pheron  succeeds  Sesostris. 
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A.V. 

S800. 


Proteus.  In  liis  reign  Pa- 
ris is  driven  into  Egypt  on 
his  return  to  Troy  with 
Helen. 

Rhampsinil. 

('heops. 

Cheplircin. 

Myctrinus, 

Asychis. 

The  six  precedinsf  rei<^ns 
were  170  years  in  duration, 
but  it  is  hard  to  assiijn  the 
length  of  each  of  them  in 
particular. 
2991.  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt, 
gives  his  daughter  in  marri- 
age to  Solomon. 
3026.  Sesac,  otherwise  callfd 
Sesonchis.  It  was  with  him 
that  Jeroboam  took  refuge. 

GREECE. 

2488.  Under  Cranaus,  successor 
ofCecrops,  happens  Deuca- 
lion's flood. 

Foundation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Lacedsemonia,  of  which 
Lelex  is  the  first  king. 

3530.  Danaus,  brother  of  Sesos- 
tris,  leaves  Egypt  an  J  retires 
into  the  Peloponnesus,  where 
he  makes  himself  master  of 
Argos. 

Perseus,  the  fifth  of  Da- 
naus's  successors,  having 
unfortunately  killed  his 
grandfather,  abanddns  Argos 
and  founds  the  kingdom  of 
Mycenae. 

2628.  Sisyphus  the  son  of  .Eolus 
makes  himself  master  of  Co- 
rinth. 

2710.  The  descendants  of  Sisy- 
phus are  driven  out  of  Co- 
rinlli  by  the  Heraclidae. 

2720.  iEgeus,  the  son  of  Pandion, 
king  of  Attica.  The  expe- 
dition of  the  Argonauts  is 
dated  in  the  reign  of  this 
prince. 

2800.  The  Ileraclida;  make  them- 
selves masters  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, from  whence  they  are 
obliged  to  retire  soon  alter. 

2820.      Troy  taken  by  the  Greeks. 

iQOO.  The  Heraclidae  re-enter 
Peloponnesus,  and  seize 
Sparta,  where  the  two  bro- 
thers Eurysthenes  and  Pro- 
cles  reign  topether. 


A.M. 

293i.  Institution  of  the  Archon* 
at  Athens.  IMedon. the  son 
of  Codius,  is  llie  first. 

•2949.  Cadmus  builds  the  city  of 
Thebrs.  aiul  makes  it  the 
seat  of  his  governmeut. 

EGYPT. 

3033.  Sesac  marches  against  Je- 
rusalem and  conquers  Judaea. 

3053.  Zera  king  of  Egypt,  makes 
war  with  Asia,  king  of  Ju- 
dah. 

Anysis.  In  his  reign  Saba- 
cus,  kingofyEthiopia,  makes 
himself  master  of  Egypt, 
reisfns  there  fifty  years,  after 
which  he  retires,  and  leaves 
the  kingdom  to  Anysis. 

GREECE. 

3120.       Lycurgus. 

31G'J.  Homer.  Hesiod  lived  about 
the  same  time. 

3210.  Caranus  founds  the  king- 
dom of  Macedonia. 

3228.  Beginning  of  the  common 
Era  of  the  Olympiads. 

ASSYRI.'^NS. 

3233.  Phul.  This  is  the  king  of 
Nineveh,  who  repented  upon 
Jonah's  preaching. 

3237.  Sardanapalus,  the  last  king 
of  the  first  empire  of  the 
Assyrians.  After  a  reign  of 
twenty  years  he  burns  him- 
self in  his  palace. 

The  first  empire  of  the 
Assyrians,  which  ended  at 
the  death  of  Sardanapalus, 
had  subsisted  more  than  1453 
J  ears.  Out  of  its  ruins  three 
otiiers  were  formed,  that  of 
the  Assyrians  of  Babylon, 
that  of  the  Assyrians  of 
Nineveh,  and  that  of  the 
Medes. 

EGYPT. 

3285.  Sethon.  He  reigned  four- 
teen years. 


GREECE. 

3261.  First  war  between  the 
Messenians  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians.   It  continues  20  \ ears. 
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A.  M. 

3280.  Arcliiloclnis  tlie  famous 
poef. 

BABYLON. 

3257.  Belesis,  or  Nabnnassar. 
Tlie  Scripture  calls  him 
Baladan. 

32(j8.  Morodach  Baladan.  He 
sent  ambassadors  to  Heze- 
kiah  lo  congratulalc  him 
upon  the  recovery  of  his 
Iiealth.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  other  kings  who  reign- 
ed in  Babylon. 

NINEVEH. 

32.57.  Tiglath  Pllesar.  In  the 
8lh  year  of  his  reign  he  aids 
Ahaz  king  of  Jiulah,  and 
makes  himself  master  of  Sy- 
ria, and  of  part  of  the  king- 
dom of Jndah. 

3269.  Salamanasar.  In  the  Sih 
year  of  his  reign  he  took 
Samaria,  and  carried  away 
the  people  into  caj)Iivity. 

MEDIA. 

3257.  Arbaces  exercises  sove- 
reign authority  over  tlie 
Medes.  wiilioiil  taking  upon 
him  the  title  of  king. 

LYDIA. 

The  Heraclidae  possessed 
the  kingdom  of  I>ydia  505 
years.  Argon  was  the  fir^t 
king.  He  began  to  reign  in 
the  year  of  the  world  2781. 
The  history  of  his  successors 
is  little  known  before  Can- 
duuhis. 
3269.       Candaulus. 

EGYPT. 

3208.      Tharaca    reigns  .  eighteen 
years. 
Anarchy   two  years  in  E- 

3319.  Twelve  of  the  principal 
lords  of  Egypt  seize  the 
kingdom,  of  which  each  go- 
verns a  i)arl  with  eqval 
authority. 

GREECE. 

3295.  Archias  the  Corinthian, 
founds  Syracuse. 


A.M.  • 

3320.  Second  war  between  the 
lyacedaemonians  and  Mcsse- 
nians:  14  years. 

NINEVEH. 

32S7.  Sennacherib.  In  the  fifth 
year  of  his  reign  be  makes 
war  against  Hezekiah,  king 
of  Judah. 

An  angel  destroys  his  army 
at  the  time  he  is  besieging 
Jerusalem. 

On  his  return  to  his  king- 
dom he  is  killed  by  his  own 
children. 

3294.       Asarhaddon. 

MEDIA. 

3296.       Deioces  causes  himself  to 


be    declared     kinj 
IMedes. 


LYDIA. 


of     the 


3288.  Gyges.  He  puis  Gandau- 
les  to  death,  and  reigns  in 
his  stead. 

EGYPT. 

3234.  Psammiticus,  one  of  the 
twelve  kings,  defeats  the 
other  eleven,  and  remains 
sole  master  of  Egypt.  He 
takes  Azotus  after  a  siege  of 
29  years. 

NINEVEH. 

3323.  Asarhaddon  unites  the  em- 
pire of  Babylon  with  that  of 
Nineveh. 

3327.  Asarhaddon  carries  tlie 
remains  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  into  Assyria.  The 
same  years  he  puts  Manasseh 
in  chains,  and  carries  bim  to 
Babylon. 

LYDIA. 

3324.  Death  of  Gyges. 

Ardys  his  son  succeeds  him. 
In  hrs  reign,  of  49  years,  the 
Cimmerians  made  themselves 
masters  of  Sardis, 

GREECE. 

3364.  Tyrlajus,  a  poet,  who  ex- 
celled in  celebrating  military 
virtue. 

Thalcs  of  Miletus,  founder 
of  the  Ionic  sect. 
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A.M. 

333<i.  Saosduchin,  f)r  Nabiicho- 
(lonosor  L  In  tlie  twelfth 
year  of  his  reign  fie  defeats 
Phraortes  king  of  tlic  Metles, 
and  takes  tcbatana.  It  was 
after  this  expedition  that  he 
made  Ilolophernes  besiege 
Betl'ulia. 

3356.  Death  of  Nabuchodonosor. 
Saracus,  called  Chynalada- 
Dus,  succeeded  him. 

MEDIA. 


3347.  Death  of  Drjoces.  Phra- 
ortes succeeds  liiin. 

3369.  Phraortes  perishes  at  tl;e 
siege  of  Nii.eveh  wilh  part 
of  his  army.  Cyaxares  his 
soil  succeeds  him.  In  the 
second  year  of  his  reign  lie 
beats  the  Assyrians,  and 
attacks  Nineveh,  the  siege 
of  which  he  is  obliged  to 
abandon  by  a  sudden  irrup- 
tion of  the  Scythians  into  his 
dominions. 

EGYPT. 

3388.  Nechao.  In  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign  he  defeats 
the  king  of  Assyria,  and 
seizes  part  of  his  dominions. 
He  reigned  sixteen  years. 

GREECE. 

3380.       Draco,  legislator  of  Athens 


NINEVEH  AND  BABYLON. 

3378.  Nabopolassar's  revolt  a- 
gainst  Saracus.  He  makes 
himself  master  of  Babylon. 

Destruction  of  Nineveh. 
From  thenceforth  Babylon 
was  the  capital  of  the  Assy- 
rian empire. 

MEDIA. 

Cyaxares  joins  his  forces 
with  those  of  Nabopola^s!sar, 
takes  Nineveh,  and  puts  Sa- 
racus its  king  to  death. 

LYDIA. 

3373.  Sadyattes.  He  forms  the 
siege  of  Miletus  in  the  six- 
teenth year  of  his  reign. 

3385.  Alyattes.  He  continues  the 
siege  of  Miletus,  which  had 


been  carried  on  six  years  by 
his  father,  and  puts  an  end  to 
it  six  years  after  by  conclud- 
ing a  peace  with  the  besieg- 
ed. In  tills  p^ince'^  reign 
these  was  a  war  between  the 
j\Iedes  and  Lydians,  which 
was  terminated  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Cyaxares  with  Ary- 
enis  the  daugliter  of  Alyat- 
tes. 

EGYPT. 


3404.       Psaramis  six  years. 
GREECE. 


3400. 


Solon. 

The  seven  sages  of  Greece 
lived  about  this  time. 

Alcaius,  from  whom  the  Al- 
caic verses  take  their  name. 
Sappho,  at  the  same  time. 

BABYLON. 


3397. 


339S. 


Nabopolasser  associates 
his  son  ?<rabuchodonosor  in 
the  empire,  and  sends  him  at 
the  head  of  an  army  to  re- 
conquer the  countries  taken 
from  him  by  Nechao. 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Nabu- 
ct.odonosor.  He  transports 
a  great  number  of  Jews  to 
Babylon,  and  amongst  them 
the  prophet  Daniel. 

The  Captivity  begins  from 
this  carrying  away  the  Jews 
to  Babylon. 
3399.  Death  of  Nabopolassar. 
His  son  Nabuchodonosor  II. 
succeeds  him  in  all  his  domi- 
nions. 

Nabuchodonosor's  first 
dream  interpreted  by  Daniel. 


3403. 


MEDIA. 

3404.  Astyages,  the  son  of  Cy- 
axares, gives  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Cambyses  king' 
of  Persia. 

EGYPT. 

3410,  Apries.  He  makes  himself 
master  of  Sidon,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign. 

3411.  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah, 
makes  an  alliance  with  the 
king  of  Egypt  contrary  to  the 
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3418. 


3409. 


3416. 


3430. 


3482. 


3W5. 


advice  of  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah. 

BABYLON. 

Nabuch  idonosov's  lieute- 
nants, after  hiving  ravagi'd 
Judaea,  blockale  Jerusalem, 
and  put  king  Jclioiakiui  to 
death.  About  the  en'l  of  tlic 
same  year,  Nabiichodonosor 
repairs  in  person  to  Jerusa- 
lem, makes  himself  master  of 
it,  and  appoints  Zedekiah 
king  instead  of  Jehoiachin, 
whom  he  carries  into  capti- 
vity. 

Nabuchodonosor  destroys 
Jerusalem,  and  carries  away 
Zedekiah  captive  to  Baby- 
lon. At  his  return  into  his 
dominions,  he  causes  the 
three  young  Hebrews  to  be 
thrown  into  the  furnace. 

»     MEDIA. 

Birth  of  Cyrus. 

Death  of  Cyaxares.  As- 
tyagcs  his  son  succeeds  him. 
He  reig-ns  thirty-five  years. 

Cyrus  goes  for  the  first 
time  into  Media,  to  see  his 
■;randfather  Astyages.  He 
remains  3  years  with  him. 

EGYPT. 

Unfortunate  expedition  of 
Apries  into  Libya. 

Amasis  re\olis  against 
Aprif  s. 

Nabuchodonosor  subjects 
Egypt,  and  confirms  Amasis 
in  the  throne. 

Apries  dies  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  reign. 

Amasis  reigns  after  him  in 
peace. 

GREECE. 


A.M. 

3434. 
3435. 


did  not  marcli  against  Egypt 
till  after  this  expedition. 

Nabiic'iodonosor's  second 
dream  interpreted  by  Daniel. 

Nabuchodonosor  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  beasts 
during  seven  years,  afier 
wliicli  he  reigns  again  one 
year.  Evil-Merodarh,  his 
son  succeeds  him.  He  reigns 
only  two  years. 
3444.       Neriglissor. 

He  makes  great  prepara- 
tions for  war  against  tlie 
Medes,  and  calls  Cicesus  to 
his  aid. 

MEDLV. 

3 HI.  Death  of  Astyages.  Cy- 
axiires  succeeds  him,  known 
in  Scripture  under  the  name 
of  Darius  the  Mede. 


344-3. 


3415. 
3i60. 


3440. 


3445. 


34  to.       Thespis  reforms  tragedy. 

Pythagoras  livid  about  tliis    •>+<'• 

time.  ,,, 

34.1*.       SMTionides,  the   ccU-bra'ed    ->!*  • 

poet. 

BABYLON. 


343i 


Nabuchodonosor  makes 
hitrself  mr.sfer  of  Tyre  after 
a  siege  of  thirteen  yors.  He 


LYDL\. 

Croesus. 

/Esop  lived  in  his  reign, 
and  was  in  his  court  at  the 
same  time  with  Solon. 

GREECE. 

Pisistratus  makes  himself 
master  of  Athens. 

Hippomx,  author  of  the 
verse  Scazon. 

Heraclitus,  chief  of  the  sect 
which  bears  his  name. 

BABYLON. 

Laborosoarchod.  He  reigns 
only  nine  months. 

Labynit,  called  in  Scrip- 
ture Belshazzar. 

MEDIX. 

Cyrus  returns  into  Media 
for  the  second  tisne.  in  order 
to  assist  his  uncle  in  the  war 
wiih  the  Babvlonians. 

Expedition  of  Cyrus  a- 
gainst  the  kinsr  of  Armenia. 

Cyaxares  and  Cyrus  defeat 
the  Babylonians  in  a  great 
battle,  in  which  Neriglissor 
is  slain. 

About  tliis  lime  the  mar- 
riage of  Cyrns  with  the 
daifghterof  his  uncle  Cyax- 
ares may  be  dated. 
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LYDIA. 

Croesus  flies  before  Cy- 
rus. 
3456.  Battle  of  Thymbra  between 
Croesus  and  Cyrus  followed 
by  the  taking  of  Sardis  by 
tlie  latter.  End  of  the  king- 
dom of  Lydia. 

EGYPT. 

3479.  Psammenitus.  He  reigns 
only  six  months.  After 
the  death  of  that  prince, 
Egypt  is  annexed  to  the 
Persian  dominions,  and 
continues  so  till  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  which 
includes  the  space  of  two 
hundred  and  six  years. 

GREECE. 

3464.      Birth  of  yEschylus. 

Ctesiphon,  or  Chersiphron, 
a  celebrated  architect,  fa- 
mous especially  for  building 
the  temple  of  Diana  of 
Ephesus. 

8479.  Death  of  Pisistratus.  Hip- 
pias  his  son  succeeds  him. 

BABYLON. 

3466.  Labynit  is  killed  at  the 
taking  of  Babylon.  The 
death  of  that  prince  puts  an 
end  to  the  Babylonian  em- 
pire, which  is  united  with 
that  of  the  Medes. 

MEDES. 

3466.      Cyrus  makes  himself  mas- 
ter of  Babylon. 
3468.       Death  of  Cyaxares. 

[After  the  death  of  Cyaxares 
and  Cambyses,  Cyrus,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  dominions  of  both, 
united  the  empire  of  the  Medes 
with  those  of  the  Babylonians 
and  Persians,  and  of  the  three 
formed  a  fourth  under  the  name 
of  the  empire  of  the  Persians, 
which  subsisted  two  hundred  and 
six  years.] 

EMPIRE    OF    THE    PERSIANS. 

S4C8.       Cyrus.     The  first  year  of 
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3470. 
3475. 


3490. 
3496. 


3480. 
3481. 


3482. 


3483. 
3485. 


3488. 
3490. 


his  reign  he  permits  the  Jews 
to  return  into  Judsea. 

Daniel's  vision  concerning 
the  succession  of  the  kings 
of  Persia. 

Cyrus  dies  on  a  journey 
which  he  makes  into  Persia, 
after  having  reigned  seven 
years  alone,  and  thirty  if  we 
reckon  from  the  time  of  his 
setting  out  from  Persia  at 
the  head  of  an  army  to  aid 
Cyaxares. 

Cambyses  his  son  succeeds 
him.  The  fourth  year  of  his 
reign  he  aUacks  Egypt,  and 
reunites  it  to  the  empire  of 
the  Persians. 

GREECE. 

Miltiades  goes  to  settle  in 
the  Chersoueus. 

The  Pisistratidae  are  o- 
bliged  to  abandon  Attica. 

PERSIANS. 

Unsuccessful  expedition  of 
Cambyses  against  the  Ethio- 
pians. 

Cambyses  puts  Meroe,  who 
was  both  his  sister  and  wife, 
to  death. 

It  was  about  this  time  that 
Oretes,  one  of  the  Satrapae 
of  Cambyses,  made  himself 
master  of  the  island  of  Sa- 
mos,  and  caused  Polycrates, 
the  tyrant  of  it,  to  be  put  to 
death. 

Death  of  Cambyses.  Smer- 
dis  the  Magian,  who  had 
mounted  the  throne  before 
the  death  of  Cambyses,  suc- 
ceeds him.  He  reigns  only 
seven  months. 

Darius  the  son  of  Hystas- 
pes. 

Edict  of  Darius  in  favour 
of  the  Jews,  wherein  that  of 
Cyrus  is  confirmed.  It  is 
believed,  that  what  is  related 
in  the  history  of  Esther  hap- 
pened some  time  after  the 
publication  of  this  edict. 

Babylon  revolts  against 
Darius,  and  is  taken  after  a 
siege  of  twenty  months. 

Expedition   of   Darius   a- 

gainst  the  Scythians. 
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3496. 


Darius  penetrates  into  In- 
dia, and  reduces  all  that 
great  country  into  subjec- 
tion. 


[The  history  of  the  Greeks 
from  henceforth  will  be  inter- 
mixed and  almost  confounded 
with  that  of  the  Persians;  for 
which  reason  1  shall  separate 
their  chronology  no  farther.] 

PERSIANS  AND  GREEKS. 

3601.  The  Persians  form  the 
siege  of  the  capital  of  the 
island  of  Naxos,  and  arc 
obliged  to  raise  it  at  the  end 
of  six  months. 

3502.  Aristagoras,  governor  of 
Miletus,  revolts  from  Darius 
and  brings  the  lonians  and 
Athenians  into  his  measures. 

3504.  The  lonians  make  them- 
selves masters  of  Sardis,  and 
burn  it. 

3607.  The  Persians  defeat  the 
lonians  in  a  sea-fight  before 
the  island  of  Lados,  and  af- 
terwards made  themselves 
masters  of  Miletus, 
^schylus. 

8510.       Darius  sends  Gobryas  his 
son-in-law  at  the  head  of  an 
army  to  attack  Greece. 
Anacreon. 

3513.  Darius  takes  the  command 
of  his  armies  from  Gobryas, 
and  gives  it  to  Datis  aud  Ar- 
taphernes. 

3514.  Battle  of  Marathon. 

3515.  Unfortunate  end  of  Milti- 
ades. 

3519.  Death  of  Darius  Hystas- 
pes.  Xerxes  his  son  suc- 
ceeds him. 

3520.  Birth  of  the  historian 
Herodotus. 

8524.  Xerxes  sets  out  to  make 
war  against  the  Greeks. 

Battle  of  Therraopylffi. 
Leonidas,  king  of  the  Lace- 
deemonians,  is  killed  in  it. 
Sea-fight  near  Artemisiura 
fought  at  the  same  time  with 
the  battle  of  Thermopylae. 

Birth  of  Euripides. 

Battle  of  Salamis,  followed 
by  the  precipitate  return  of 
Xerxes  into  Persia. 


A.M. 

3525.  Battle  of  Platsee.  Sea- 
fight  the  same  day  near  My- 
cale,  in  which  the  Persians 
are  defeated. 

3526.  The  Athenians  rebuild  the 
walls  of  their  city,  which  had 
been  demolished  by  Xerxes, 
notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Lacedajmoniaus. 

3528.  The  command  of  the  armies 
of  Greece,  of  which  the  La- 
cedaemonians had  been  in 
possession  from  the  battle  of 
Therraopylse,  is  transferred 
to  the  Athenians. 

Pindar  flourished  about  this 
time. 

3530.  Pausanias,  general  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  accused  of 
holding  secret  intelligence 
with  Xerxes,  is  put  to  death. 

3531.  Themistocles,  the  Athenian 
general,  is  accused  of  hav- 
ing had  a  share  of  Pausa- 
nias's  plot,  and  takes  refuge 
with  Admetus  king  of  the 
Molossians. 

Sophocles  and  Euripides 
distinguish  themselves  in 
Greece  about  this  time. 

3632.  Xerxes  is  killed  by  Arta- 
banus,  the  captain  of  his 
guards. 

Artaxerxes  surnamed  Lon- 
gimanus,  succeeds  him.  The- 
mistocles takes  refuge  in  his 
his  court  the  first  year  of  bis 
reign. 

3533.  Cimon  receives  the  command 
of  the  armies  at  Athens.  The 
year  following  lie  defeats  the 
Persians,  and  takes  their  fleet 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Eurymedon. 

Birth  of  the  historian  Thu- 
cydides. 

35.34.      Great  earthquakes  at  Spar- 
ta in  the  reign  of  Archeda- 
mus,  which  gives  rise  to  a 
sedition  of  the  Helots. 
Birth  of  Socrates. 

3535.  Pericles  begins  to  distin- 
guish himself. 

Phidias,  famous  for  his 
skill  in  architecture  and 
sculpture. 

DiflFerence  and  misunder- 
standing between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Lacedaemonians, 
occasioned  by  the  affront 
off'ered  to  the  Athenians  by 
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3510. 
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S54o. 
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3550. 
3554. 


3656. 


3558. 


the  Lacedaemonians  in  send- 
ing back  their  troops,  after 
having  called  them  in  to  their 
aid  against  the  Messenians 
and  Helots.  Some  time  after, 
and  in  consequence  of  this 
quarrel,  Cimon  is  banished 
by  the  Ostracism. 

Ezra  obtains  a  commission 
from  Artaxerxes  to  return  to 
Jerusalem  with  all  who  were 
willing  to  follow  him. 

Tliemistocles  puts  an  end 
to  his  life  at  Magnesia. 

Herodicus  of  Sicily,  chief 
of  the  sect  of  physicians 
called  Aiuirtirixi-  Hippo- 
crates was  his  disciple. 

The  Egyptians,  supported 
by  the  Athenians,  revolt 
against  Artaxerxes. 

Defeat  of  the  Persian  army 
in  Egypt. 

The  Egyptians  and  Athe- 
nians are  iieaten  in  their  turn. 
In  consequence  of  which  all 
Egypt  returns  to  its  obedi- 
ence to  Artaxerxes,  and  the 
Athenians  retire  to  Biblos, 
under  the  command  of  Inarus, 
where  they  sustain  a  siege  of 
a  year. 

Battleof  Tanagra  in  Boeo- 
lia,  where  the  Athenians  beat 
the  Spartans,  who  were  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  Ttiebans. 

Nehemiah  obtains  Artax- 
erxes's  permission  to  return 
to  Jerusalem. 

Birth  of  Xenophon. 

Cimon  recalled  him  from 
banishment  after  five  years' 
absence,  reconciles  the  Athe- 
nians and  Spartans,  and 
makes  ihem  conclude  a  truce 
of  five  years. 

End  of  tlie  war  between 
the  Greeks  and  Persians, 
which  had  continued,  from 
the  burning  of  Sardis  by  the 
Athenians,  fifty-one  years. 

Death  of  Cynion. 

The  Lacedsemonians  con- 
clude a  truce  for  thirty  years 
with  the  Athenians.  The 
latter  soon  break  it  by  new 
enterprises. 

Empedodes,  the  Pythago- 
rean philosopher,  flourished 
about  this  time. 
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3561.. 


3568. 


3573. 
3574. 


3575. 
3576. 


3579. 


3580. 


Myron,  the  famous  sculptor 
of  Athens. 

Pericles  makes  war  with  the 
Samians,  and  takes  the  capi- 
tal of  their  island  after  a 
siege  of  nine  months. 

Xeuxisthe  famous  painter, 
disciple  of  Apollodorus. 

Parrhasius,  his  rival,  lived 
at  the  same  time. 

Aristophanes  tlie  comic 
poet. 

Birth  of  Isocrates. 

War  between  the  Corin- 
thians and  the  people  of 
Corcyra. 

The  Athenians  engage  in 
it  in  favour  of  the  Corcy- 
reans. 

The  inhabitants  of  Potidaea 
declare  on  the  sideof  Corinth 
against  Athens.  Alcibiades 
begins  to  distinguish  himself 
in  this  war,  which  occasions 
that  of  Peloponnesus. 

Scopas,  architect  &  sculp- 
tor. 

Beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  It  lasts  twenty- 
seven  years. 

A  terrible  plague  rages 
in  Attica.  The  physician 
Hippocrates  distinguishes 
himself  by  his  extraordinary 
cure  of  the  sick. 

Death  of  Pericles. 

The  Lacedaemonians  be- 
siege Plataese. 

Plato,  founder  of  the  an- 
cient academy. 

Death  of  Artaxerxes. 
Xerxes  his  son  succeeds  him. 
He  reigns  forty-five  days. 

Sogdianus  puts  Xerxes  to 
death,  and  causes  himself  to 
be  acknowledged  king  in  his 
stead.  His  reign  continues 
only  six  months. 

Ochus,  known  under  the 
name  of  Darius  Nolhus,  rids 
himself  of  Sogdianus,  and 
succeeds  him. 

The  Athenians,  under  Ni- 
cias,  make  themselves  mas- 
ters  of  Cythera. 

Thucydides  is  banished  by 
the  Athenians,  whose  army 
he  commanded,  for  having 
suffered  Auiphipolis  to  be 
taken. 
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Polygnotus,  famed  parti- 
cularly for  his  painting  in 
the  portico  called  Iloticixii  at 
Athens,  in  which  he  repre- 
sented the  principal  events 
of  the  Trojan  war. 

3.')83.  Trcatyof  peace  concluded, 
by  the  application  of  Nicias, 
between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians  in  the  tenth 
year  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponncsian  war.  Al- 
cibiades,  by  a  perfidious 
stratagem,  occasions  its  be- 
ing broken  the  following 
year. 

85&1.  The  Ijanishment  of  Hyper- 
bolus  puis  an  end  to  the 
Ostracism. 

3688.  Alcibiades  engages  the 
Athenians  to  assist  the  peo- 
ple of  Egesta  against  the 
Syracusans. 

3589.  Alcibiades,  one  of  the  ge- 
nerals sent  to  Sicily  by  the 
Athenians,  is  recalled  to 
Athens  to  answer  accusations 
against  him.  He  flies  to 
Sparta,  and  is  condemned  for 
contumacy. 

3590.  Pisulhnes,  governor  of 
Syria,  revolts  against  Dari- 
us. The  Egyptians  do  the 
same,  and  choose  Amyrtseus 
for  tiieir  king,  who  reigns 
six  years, 

3593.  Alcibiades,  to  avoid  the 
envy  which  his  great  actions 
had  drawn  upon  him  at  Spar- 
ta, throws  himself  into  the 
arms  of  Tissaphernes,  one 
of  the  king  of  Persia's  sa- 
traps. The  Lacedaemonians 
by  the  help  of  Tissaphernes, 
conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  king  of  Persia, 

3505.  Alcibiades  is  recalled  to 
Athens.  His  return  occasions 
the  abolition  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  who  had  been  in- 
vested with  supreme  autho- 
rity. 

Darius  gives  Cyrus,  his 
youngest  son,  the  govern- 
ment in  chief  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  Minor. 

8508.  Lysander  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Lacedismonian 
armies.  He  defeats  the 
Athenians  near  Ephesus.  la 
consequence  of  that  defeat, 
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3599. 


3600. 


3601. 

3602. 
3603. 

3604.. 
360G. 
3607. 


Alcibiades  is  deposed,  and 
ten  generals  are  nominated 
to  succeed  him. 

Callicratidas  is  invested 
with  the  command  of  the 
army  in  the  room  of  Lysan- 
der, from  whom  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  tal<en  it.  He  is 
killed  in  a  sea-fight  near  the 
Arginusae. 

Lysander  is  restored  to  the 
command  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian army.  He  gains  a  fa- 
mous victory  over  the  Athe- 
nians at  iEgospotamos. 

Conon,  who  commanded 
the  Athenian  forces,  retires 
after  his  defeat  to  Evagoras, 
king  of  Cyprus. 

Lysander  makes  himself 
master  of  Athens,  changes 
the  form  of  the  government, 
and  establishes  30  archons, 
commonly  called  the  Thirty 
Tyrants, 

End  of  the  Peloponncsian 
war. 

Death  of  Darius  Nothus. 
Arsaces  his  son  succeeds  him 
and  takes  the  name  of  Artax- 
erxes  Mnemon, 

Cyrus  the  Younger  intends 
to  assassinate  his  brotlier 
Artaxerxes.  His  design 
being  discovered,  he  is  sent 
back  to  the  provinces,  of 
which  he  was  governor. 

Interview  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  and  Lysander  at 
Sardis. 

Thrasybulus  expels  the 
tyrants  of  Athens,  and  re- 
establishes its  liberty. 

Cyrus  the  Younger  pre- 
pares for  a  war  with  his  bro- 
ther Artaxerxes. 

Defeat  and  death  of  Cyrus 
the  Younger  at  Cunaxa,  fol- 
lowed by  the  retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand, 

Death  of  Socrates. 

Lacedaemon  declares  war 
against  Tissaphernes  and 
Pharnabasus, 

Beginning  of  Arayntas, 
king  of  Macedonia,  father  of 
Philip. 

Agesilaus  is  elected  king 
of  Sparta.  The  year  follow- 
ing he  goes  into  Africa,  to 
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the  aid  of  the  Greeks  settled 
there. 

Lysander  quarrels  with 
Agesilaus,  and  undertakes  to 
change  the  order  of  the  suc- 
cession of  the  throne. 

The  army  of  Tissaphernes 
is  defeated  near  Sardis  by 
Afifpsilans. 

Thebes,  Argos,  and  Co- 
rinth, enter  into  a  league 
against  Lacedaemon,  at  tlie 
solicitation  of  the  Persians. 
Athens  enters  into  the  same 
league  soon  after.  Agesilaus 
is  recalled  by  the  Ephori  to 
the  assistance  of  ids  couii- 
try. 

The  fleet  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians is  defeated  near 
Cnidos,  by  Pharnabasus,  and 
Conon  the  Athenian,  who 
commanded  that  of  tl<e  Per- 
sians and  Greeks.  Agesilaus 
defeats  the  Thebans  almost 
at  the  same  time  in  the  plains 
of  Coronaja. 

Conon  rebuilds  the  walls 
of  Athens. 

A  peace  disgraceful  to  the 
Greeks  concluded  with  the 
Persians  by  Antalcidas  the 
Lacedaemonian. 

Artaxerxes  attacks  Eva- 
goras,  king  of  Cyprus,  with 
all  his  forces,  and  gains  a 
signal  victory  over  him. 

It  is  followed  by  the  siege 
of  Salarais,  which  is  termi- 
nated by  a  treaty  of  peace. 

Expedition  of  Artaxerxes 
against  the  Cadusians. 

Birth  of  Aristotle,  founder 
of  the  Peripatetics. 

The  Lacedaemonians  de- 
clare war  against  the  city  of 
Olynthus. 

Birth  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon. 

Phaebidas,  on  his  way  to 
tha  siege  of  Olynthus,  at  the 
head  of  part  of  the  army  of 
the   Lacedaemonians,   makes 
himself  master  of  the  citadel 
of  Thebes. 
Birth  of  Demosthenes. 
Pelopidas,  at  the  head  of 
the  rest  of  the  exiles,  kills 
the  tyrant  of  Thebes,   and 
retakes  the  citadel. 
Artaxerxes  Mnenion  uuder- 


A.M. 
3629. 

3630. 
3634. 

363.5. 


3641. 


36t2. 


3644. 


3646. 


3648, 


3619, 


fakes  to  reduce  Egypt,  which 
had  thrown  off  his  yoke  for 
some  years.  He  employs 
above  two  years  in  making 
preparations  for  that  war. 

Death  of  Amyutas,  king  of 
Macedonia.  Alexander  his 
eldest  son  succeeds  him.  He 
reigns  only  two  years.  Per- 
diccas  next  ascends  the 
throne,  and  reigns  fourteen 
years. 

Death  of  Evagoras.  king 
of  Cyprus.  Nicocles  his  son 
succeeds  him. 

Battle  of  Leuctra,  in  which 
the  Thebans  under  Epami- 
nondas  and  Pelopidas  defeat 
tlie  Lacedaemonians. 

Expedition  of  Pelopidas 
against  Alexander,  tyrant  of 
Pherae.  He  goes  to  Mace- 
donia to  terminate  the  dif- 
ference between  Perdiccas 
and  Ptolemy  son  of  Amyn- 
tas,  concerning  the  crown. 
He  carries  Philip  with  him 
to  Thebes  as  an  hostage. 
He  is  killed  in  a  battle  which 
he  fights  with  the  tyrant  of 
Pherae. 

Battle  of  Mantinaea.  Epa- 
minondas  is  killed  in  it,  after 
having  secured  the  victory  to 
the  Thebans. 

The  Lacedaemonians  send 
Agesilaus  to  aid  Tachos, 
king  of  Egypt,  against  Ar- 
taxerxes. He  dethrones 
Tachos,  and  gives  the  crown 
to  Nectanebus.  He  dies  on 
his  return  from  that  expedi- 
tion. 

Death  of  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon.  Ochus  his  .son  succeeds 
him. 

Philip  ascends  the  throne 
of  Macedonia.  He  makes  a 
captious  peace  with  the 
Athenians. 

War  of  the  allies  with  the 
Athenians.  It  continued  3 
years. 

Philip  besieges  and  takes 
Amphipolis. 

RevoltofArtabasus  against 
Ochus  king  of  Persia. 

Birth  of  Alexander  the 
Great. 

Demosthenes  appears  in 
public  for  the  first  time,  and 
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encourages  the  Athenians, 
who  were  alarmed  by  the 
preparations  of  war  which 
the  king  of  Persia  was  mak- 
ing. 

Beginning  of  the  sacred 
war. 

3550.  Death  of  Mausolus  king  of 
Caria. 

36.51.  Philip  makes  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  city  of  Methone. 

3652.  Artemisia,  widow  of  Man- 
solus,  whom  she  had  suc- 
ceeded, takes  Rhodes. 

Philip  attempts  in  vain  to 
seize  Thermopylae. 

3653.  Successful  expedition  of 
Ochus  against  Phoenicia, 
Cyprus,   and  afterwards  E- 

365t.  Nectanebus,  the  last  king 
of  Egypt  of  the  Egyptian 
race,  is  obliged  to  fly  into 
Ethiopia,  from  whence  he 
never  returns. 

3656.      Death  of  Plato. 

Philip  makes  himself  mas- 
ter of  Olynthus. 

3658.  Philip  seizes  Thermopylae 
and  Phocis.  He  causes  him- 
self to  be  admitted  into  the 
number  of  the  Amphictyons. 

3662.  Oration  of  Demosthenes, 
concerning  the  Chersonesus, 
in  favour  of  Diopithes. 

36i5.  The  Athenians  send  aid 
under  Phocion  to  the  cities 
of  Perinthus  and  Byzantium, 
besieged  by  Philip.  That 
prince  is  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege. 

3666.  Philip  is  declared  genera- 
lissimo of  the  Greeks  in  the 
council  of  the  Amphictyons. 
He  makes  himself  master  of 
Elatsea. 

Battle  of  Cheronsea,  where- 
in Philip  defeats  the  Athe- 
nians and  tlie  Thebans,  who 
had  entered  into  a  league 
against  him. 

Ochus,  king  of  Persia,  is 
poisoned  by  Bagoas,  his  fa- 
vourite. Arses,  his  son, 
succeeds  him,  and  reigns  only 
three  years. 

3667.  Philip  causes  himself  to  be 
declared  general  of  the 
(ireeks  against  the  Persians. 
The  same  year  he  repudiates 
bis  wife  Ojyrapias.     His  son 
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Alexander  attends  her  into 
Epirus,  from  whence  he  goes 
into  lUyria. 

3668.  Philip's  death.  Alexander 
his  son,  then  twenty  years  of 
age  age,  succeeds  him. 

Arses,  king  of  Persia,  is 
assassinated  by  Bagoas. 

Darius  Codomanus  suc- 
ceeds him. 

3669.  Thebes  taken  and  destroy- 
ed by  Alexender.  He  causes 
himself  to  be  declared  gene- 
ralissimo of  the  Greeks  a- 
gainst  the  Persians  in  a  diet 
assembled  at  Corinth. 

3670.  Alexander  sets  out  for 
Persia. 

Battle  of  the  Granicus, 
followed  with  the  conquest 
of  almost  all  Asia  Minor. 

3671.  Alexander  is  seized  at  Tar- 
sus with  a  dangerous  illness, 
from  having  bathed  in  the 
river  Cydnus.  He  is  cured 
in  a  few  days. 

Battle  of  Issns. 

3672.  Alexander  makes  himself 
master  of  Tire,  after  a  siege 
of  seven  months. 

Apelles,  one  of  the  famous 
painters  of  Antiquity. 

Aristides  and  Protogenes 
were  his  contemporaries. 

Alexander  goes  to  Jerusa- 
lem. He  makes  himself  mas- 
ter of  Gaza,  and  soon  after 
of  all  Egypt.  Hewentafter 
this  conquest  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Amnion,  and  at  his 
return  built  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria. 

3673.  Battle  of  Arbela.  It  is 
followed  by  the  taking  of 
Arbela,  Babylon,  Susa,  and 
Persepolis. 

367i.  Darius  is  seized  and  laden 
with  chains  by  Bessus,  and 
soon  after  assassinated.  His 
death  puts  an  end  to  the 
Persian  empire,  which  had 
subsisted  two  hundred  and 
six  years,  reckoning  from  its 
foundation  under  Cyrus  the 
Great. 

The  Lacedaimonians  revolt 
against  the  Macedonians. 
Antipater  defeats  them  in  a 
battle,  wherein  Agis  their 
king  is  killed. 

Thalfestris,    queen  of   the 
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3675. 


3676. 


3677. 


3678. 


3679. 


3680. 


3681. 


Amazons,  comes  to  see 
Alexander  at  Zadiacarta. 

Philotas  and  Parmenio,  liis 
father,  suspected  of  having 
conspired  with  others  against 
Alexander,  are  put  to  death. 

Bessus  is  brought  to  Alex- 
ander, and  soon  after  sent  to 
Ecbatana  to  be  put  to  death. 

Alexander,  after  having 
subdued  the  Sogdians  and 
Bactrians,  builds  a  city  upon 
the  laxartes,  to  which  he 
gives  his  name. 

Embassy  of  the  Scythians 
to  Alexander,  followed  by  a 
victory  gained  by  him  over 
that  people. 

Lysippus  of  Sicyon,  a  fa- 
mous sculptor,  flourished 
about  this  time. 

Alexander  makes  himself 
master  of  the  rock  of  Oxus. 

Clitus  killed  by  Alexander 
at  a  feast  in  Maracanda. 

The  death  of  Callisthenes 
happens  soon  after. 

Alexander  marries  Roxana 
the  daughter  of  Oxyartes. 

Alexander's  entrance  into 
India.  He  gains  a  great 
victory  over  Porus  in  passing 
the  Hydaspes. 

On  the  remonstrances  of 
his  army,  Alexander  deter- 
mines to  march  back. 

The  city  of  Oxdyracae 
taken.  Alexander  incurs 
great  danger  there. 

Alexander's  marriage  with 
Statira,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Darius. 

Revolt  of  Harpalus,  whom 
Alexander  had  made  gover- 
nor of  Babylon. 

Demosthenes  is  banished 
for  having  received  presents, 
and  suflFered  himself  to  be 
bribed  by  Harpalus. 

Death  of  Hephaestion  at 
Ecbatana. 

Menander,  the  inventor  of 
the  New  Comedy,  lived  about 
this  time. 

Alexander,  on  his  return  to 
Babylon,  dies  there,  at  the 
age  of  two-and-thirty  years 
and  eight  months.  Aridseus, 
that  prince's  natural  brother, 
is  declared  king  in  his  stead. 
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The  regency  of  the  kingdom 
is  given  to  Perdiccas. 

The  generals  divide  the 
provinces  amongst  them- 
selves. From  this  division 
commences  the  sera  of  the 
empire  of  the  empire  of  the 
Lagidai  in  Egypt. 

The  Athenians  revolt,  and 
engage  the  states  of  Greece 
to  enter  into  a  league  with 
tliem.  Demosthenes  is  re- 
called from  banishment. 

3682.  Antipater  is  besieged  in 
Lamia  by  the  Athenians,  and 
is  forced  to  surrender  by 
capitulation.  He  soon  after 
seizes  Athens,  and  puts  a 
garrison  into  it. 

Death  of  Demosthenes. 

3683.  Alexander's  magnificent 
funeral. 

Perdiccas  puts  Eumenes 
into  possession  of  Cappado- 
cia. 

League  between  Ptolemy, 
Craterus,  Antipater,  and  An- 
tigonus,  against  Perdiccas 
and  Eumenes. 
Death  of  Craterus. 
Unfortunate  end  of  Perdic- 
cas in  Egypt.  Antipater 
succeeds  him  in  the  regency 
of  the  empire. 

SeSJ'.  Eumenes,  defeated  by  An- 
tigonus,  shuts  himself  up  in 
the  castle  of  Nora,  where  he 
sustains  a  siege  of  a  year. 

Ptolemy  makes  himself 
master  of  Jerusalem. 

3685.  Death  of  Antipater.  Po- 
lysperchon  succeeds  him. 

Phocion's  condemnation 
and  death  at  Athens. 

Cassander,  son  of  Antipa- 
ter. makes  himself  master  of 
Athens,  and  settles  Demetri- 
us Phalareus  there  to  govern 
the  republic. 

36S7.  Olympias,  the  mother  of 
Alexander,  causes  Aridseus 
and  Eurydice  his  wife  to  be 
murdered ;  she  herself  is  soon 
after  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Cassander. 

3089.  Eumenes  is  delivered  up  to 
Anligonus  by  his  own  sol- 
diers, and  put  to  death. 

3691.  Autigonus  takes  Tyre  after 
a   siege  of    fifteen    months. 
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3692. 
3693. 


3696. 

8696. 
3699. 


3699. 


3700. 


Demetrius  his  son,  surnamed 
Poliorcetes,  begins  to  distin- 
guish himself. 

Zeno  institutes  the  sect  of 
the  stoics  at  Athens. 

Seleucus  makes  himself 
roaster  of  Babylon,  and  the 
neighbouring  provinces. 

At  tills  expedition  of  Se- 
leucus against  Babylon  be- 
gins the  famous  sera  of  the 
Seleucidae,  called  by  the 
Jews  the  ^ra  of  Contracts. 

Ptolemy  retires  into  Egypt 
and  carries  a  great  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Phoeni- 
cia and  Judffia  thither  along 
with  him. 

Cassandra  causes  Roxana, 
and  her  son  Alexander,  to  be 
put  to  death. 

Polysperchon  puts  Hercu- 
les, the  son  of  Alexander, 
and  his  mother  Berenice,  to 
death. 

Ophelias,  governor  of  Li- 
bya, revolts  against  Ptole- 
my. , 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes 

makes  himself  master  of  A- 
thens,  and  re-establishes  the 
democratical  government. 
The  same  year  he  makes 
himself  master  of  Salamis, 
and  the  whole  island  of  Cy- 
prus. 

Demetrius  Plialerius,  who 
commanded  at  Athens,  retires 
to  Thebes.  The  Athenians 
throw  down  his  statues,  and 
condemn  him  to  death. 

Antigonus,  and  his  son  De- 
metrius, assume  the  title  of 
kings.  The  other  princes 
follow  their  example,  and  do 
the  same. 

Antigonus,  to  make  the 
most  of  his  son's  victory  in 
Cyprus,  undertakes  to  de- 
prive Ptolemy  of  Egypt. 
That  expedition  does  not 
succeed. 

Ptolemy  the  astronomer 
fixes  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy,  king  of 
Egypt,  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber of  this  year. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes 

forms  the  siege  of  Rhodes, 
which  he  is  forced  to  raise  a 
year  after. 
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Protogenes  the  celebrated 
painter  was  in  the  city  during 
the  time  that  it  was  besieged 
by  Demetrius. 

3701.  The  Rhodians  employ  the 
money  raised  by  the  sale  of 
the  machines,  which  Deme- 
trius had  used  in  the  siege  of 
their  city,  and  had  given 
them  as  a  present,  in  erecting 
the  famous  colossus,  called 
the  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  is 
declared  general  of  all  the 
Greeks  by  the  states  of 
Greece  assembled  at  the 
Isthmus. 

3702.  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Cas- 
sander,  and  Lysimachus,  en- 
ter into  a  league  against 
Antigonus,  and  Demetrius, 
his  son. 

Battle  of  Ipsus,  wherein 
Antigonus  is  killed,  and  De- 
metrius put  to  flight.  It  is 
followed  by  the  division  of 
the  empire  of  Alexander  a- 
mongst  the  four  allied  prin- 
ces. 

Arcesilas,  founder  of  the 
Middle  Academy. 

[There  is  such  a  connection 
between  the  events  which  hap- 
pened in  the  four  empires  formed 
out  of  Alexander's,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  them. 
For  which  reason  1  shall  dispose 
them  all  in  one  column,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  I  have  followed 
in  treating  them  in  the  body  of 
my  history,  I  shall  first  give  a 
table  that  contains  only  the 
kings  that  reigned  in  each  of 
those  kingdoms.] 

EGYPT. 

Ptolemy  Soter. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

SYRIA. 

Seleucus  Nicator. 

MACEDONIA. 

Cassander. 

Piiilip  and  Alexander,  the 


3704. 
3719. 


3704. 


3704. 
3707. 
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sons   of  Cassander,   dispute 

3677. 

the  kinjrdom,  and  possess  it 

almost  three  years. 

3880. 

3710. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

3717. 

Pyrrhus  and  Lysiraachus. 

Seleucus  Nicator,  a  very 

3890. 

short  time. 

THRACE  &  BITHYNIA. 

37W. 

Lysimachus. 

3723. 

Lysimaohus  is  killed  in  a 
battle.    After  his  death  his 
dominions  are  dismembered 
and  cease  to  form  a  distinct 

3823. 

kingdom. 

3897. 

EGYPT. 

3923. 

3758. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes. 

3783. 

Ptolemy  Philopator. 

3939. 

3800. 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes. 
SYRIA. 

391G. 

3724. 

Antiochus  Soter. 

3953. 

3743. 

Antiochus  Theos. 

3758. 

Seleucus  Callinicus. 

3778. 

Seleucus  Ceraunus. 

3781. 

Antiochus  the  Great. 

3817. 

Seleucus  Philopator. 

MACEDONIA. 

3907. 

3724. 

Ptolemy    Ceraunus.      His 

brother  Meleager     reigned 

some  time  after  him. 

3726. 

Sostheues. 

3728. 

Antigonus  Gonatas. 

3762. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Antigo- 

nus Gonatas. 

3772. 

Antigonus  Doson. 

3784. 

Philip. 

EGYPT. 

3824.       Ptolemy  Philometor. 
3859.      Ptolemy  Physcon. 
3887.      Ptolemy  Lathyrus. 


3911. 
3912. 

3913. 

3914. 

3919. 


3921. 


3935. 


Zebina  succeeds  Demetrius 
Nicator. 

Seleucus,  the  son  of  Nica- 
tor. 

Antiochus  Grypus. 

Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian 
divides  the  kingdom  with 
Grypus. 

MACEDONIA. 

Perseus  the  last  king  of  the 
Macedonians. 

EGYPT. 

Alexander  I.  brother  of 
Lathyrus. 

Alexander  II.  son  of  Alex- 
ander I. 

Ptolemy  Auletes. 

Berenice,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Auletes,  reigns  some 
time  in  his  stead,  after  which 
that  prince  is  restored. 

Cleopatra  reigns  at  first 
with  her  eldest  brother,  then 
with  Ptolemy,  her  youngest 
brother,  and  at  last  alone. 

SYRIA. 

Seleucus,  son  of  Grypus. 

Antiochus  Eusebes. 

Antiochus,  second  son  of 
Grypus. 

Philip,  third  son  of  Gry- 
pus. 

Demetrius  Eucheres  fourth 
son  of  Grypus. 

Antiochus  Dionysius,  fifth 
son  of  Grypus. 

The  four  last-named  kings 
reignejd  suocessively  with 
Eusebes. 

Tigranes,  during  fourteen 
years. 

Antiochus  Asiaticus. 


SYRIA. 


Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

Antiochus  Eupator.  3704. 

Demetrius  Soter. 

Alexander  Bala. 

Demetrius  Nicator. 

Antiochus  Theos,  the  son    3707. 
of  Bala,  seizes  part  of  Syria. 
Tryphon  does  the  same  soon 
after. 

Antiochus  Sideles  puis 
Tryphon  to  death,  and  reigns 
in  his  room. 

TOL.    III.  2  T 


3829. 
3840. 
3842. 
3854. 
38.59. 
3860. 


3664. 


SUCCESSORS  OF  ALEX- 
ANDER. 


Seleucus,  king  of  Syria, 
builds  Antioch. 

Athens  refuses  to  receive 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

Death  of  Cassander,  king 
of  Macedon.  Philip  his  son 
succeeds  him.  He  does  not 
reign  one  yi^ar,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Alexander,  his 
brother.  About  this  time 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epinis,  es- 
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pouses  Antigone,  of  the  house 
of  Ptolemy,  and  returns  into 
his  dominions,  out  of  which 
he  h^  been  driven  by  the 
Molossi.  3725. 

3709.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  re- 
takes Athens.  Lysimachus 
and  Ptolemy,  almost  at  he 
same  time,  deprive  him  of  all 
he  possessed.  3726. 

3710.  Demetrius  puts  to  death 
Alexander  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, who  had  called  him  in 
to  his  aid,  and  seizes  his 
dominions,  where  he  reigns 
seven  years. 

3711.  Foundation  of  the  city  of 
Selucia  by  Seleucus. 

3717.       Pyrrhus   and    Lysimachus    3797. 
take  Macedonia  from  Deme- 
trius.    The  latter  dies  mise- 
rably the  year  following  in 
prison.  3728. 

3719.  Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of 
Egypt,  resigns  the  throne  to 
his  son  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus. 

Foundation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Pergdmus  by  PhiletiErus. 

3721.  DemetriusPhalereusisshut 
up  in  a  fort  by  order  of  Phi- 
ladelphus,  and  kills  himself 
there. 

3722.  Seleucus  Nicator,  king  of 
Syria,  declares  war  against    3729. 
Lysimachus,  king  of  Mace- 
donia. 

3723.  Lysimachus  is  killed  in  a 
battle  in  Phrygia.  Seleucus 
enters  Macedonia  to  fake 
possession  of  the  kingdom.  3730. 
He  is  assassinated  there  by 
Ceraunus.  Anliochus  Soter 
his  son  succeeds  him  in  the 
kingdom  of  Syria. 

372+.  Ceraunus,  to  secure  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia  to 
himself,  puts  the  two  children 
of  Lysimachus  by  Arsinoe  to 
death,  and  banishes  her  into 
Samothracia.  3732. 

The  republic  of  the  Achse- 
ans  resumes  its  ancient  form, 
which  it  had  lost  under  Philip 
and  Alexander. 

Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  fi73Cu 
called  in  by  the  Tarentines, 
goes  over  into  Italy  to  make 
war  against  the  Romans.  He 
gives  them  battle  for  the  first 
time  near   Heraclea,   where    3739. 


the  advantage  is  entirely  on 
his  side.  He  is  again  suc- 
cessful in  a  second  battle 
fought  the  year  following. 

Irruption  of  the  Gauls  into 
Macedonia.  Ceraunus  gives 
them  battle,  in  which  he  is 
killed.  Meleagerhis  brother 
succeeds  him. 

Pyrrhus  abandons  Italy, 
and  goes  to  Sicily,  which  he 
conquers. 

Sosthenes  drives  the  Gauls 
out  of  Macedonia.  He  is 
made  king  there,  and  reigns 
two  years. 

Attempt  of  the  Gauls  upon 
the  temple  of  Delphi. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  king 
of  Egypt  causes  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  be  translated 
into  Greek. 

Death  of  Sosthenes.  An- 
tigonus  Gonatus  son  of  Po- 
liorcetes, who  reigned  after- 
wards for  10  years  in  Greece, 
makes  himself  king  of  Mace- 
donia in  his  room.  Antio- 
chus  king  of  Syria,  disputes 
the  possession  of  it  with  him. 
Their  difference  terminates 
by  themarriageof  Antigonus 
with  Phila,  the  daughter  of 
Stratonice  and  Seleucus. 

Antiochus  defeats  the  Gauls 
in  a  bloody  battle,  and  de- 
livers the  country  from  their 
oppressions.  By  this  vic- 
tory he  acquires  the  name  of 
Soter. 

Pyrrhus  returns  into  Italy, 
and  is  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
mans.  lie  goes  to  Macedo- 
nia, where  he  attacks  and 
defeats  Antigonus. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in 
consequence  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Romans,  sends  an 
embassy  to  them  to  demand 
their  amity. 

Pyrrhus  undertakes  the 
siege  of  Sparta,  and  cannot 
reduce  it.  He  is  killed  the 
next  year  at  the  siege  of 
Argos. 

Antigonus  Gonatas  makes 
himself  master  of  Athens, 
which  had  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  Lacediemo- 
nians  against  him. 

Abantidas   makes    himself 
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tyrant  of  Sicyon,  after  hav- 
ing put  Clinias,  its  governor, 
to  death. 

Magas,  governor  of  Cyre- 
naica  and  Lybia,  revolts 
against  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus. 

3741.  Death  of  Philetffirus,  king 
and  founder  of  Pergamus. 
Eumenes,  his  nephew,  suc- 
ceeds him. 

37i3.  Antiochus  Soter,  king  of 
Syria,  causes  his  son  Antio- 
chus to  be  proclaimed  king. 
He  dies  soon  after. 

Berosus  of  Babylon,  the 
historian,  lived  about  this 
time. 

3746.  Accommodation  between 
Magas  and  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus. 

3749.  War  between  Antiochus, 
king  of  Syria,  and  Ptolemy 
Philadelphns. 

3752.  Aratas,  the  son  of  Clinias, 
delivers  Sicyon  from  tyran- 
ny, and  unites  it  with  the 
Achajan  league. 

3754.  Arsaces  revolts  against 
Agathocles,  governor  for 
Antiochus  in  the  country  of 
the  Parthians.  This  revolt 
gives  rise  to  the  kingdom  of 
Parthia.  About  the  same 
time  Theodorus,  governor  of 
Bactriana,  revolts,  and  caus- 
es himself  to  be  declared  king 
of  that  province. 

37;)5.  Treaty  of  peace  between 
Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphns, which  puts  an  end 
to  the  war.  By  one  of  the 
conditions  of  that  treaty, 
Antiochus  repudiates  Lao- 
dice,  and  marries  Berenice, 
Ptolemy's  daughter. 

3766.  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  en- 
deavours to  revive  the  anci- 
ent institution  of  Lycurgus. 
Leonidas,  liis  colleague,  is 
deposed  for  refusing  to  con- 
sent to  it.  Cleombrotus, 
his  sou-in-law,  reigns  in  his 
stead. 

3757.  Death  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphns, king  of  Egypt. 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  bis  son, 
succeeds  him. 

Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  au- 
thor of  a  potni  upon  tht  ex- 
pedition of  the  Argonauts. 
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3758. 


3760. 


3762. 


3763. 
3765. 
3771. 

3772. 

3774. 

3776. 

3778. 


Antiochus,  surnamed  The- 
os,  king  of  Syria,  is  poisoned 
by  his  wife  Laodice.  She 
afterwards  causes  her  son 
Seleucus  CalliaJcus  to  be 
declared  king. 

Berenice,  and  her  son  by 
Antiochus,  are  assassinated 
by  Laodice. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes,  Bere- 
nice's brother,  undertakes  to 
revenge  her  death.  He  makes 
himself  master  of  great  part 
of  Syria. 

The  cities  of  Smyrna  and 
Magnesia  enter  into  an  alli- 
ance to  aid  the  king  of  Syria 
against  Ptolemy  Euergetes. 

Aratas  makes  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  citadel  of  Corinth. 

Leonidas  is  restored  at 
Sparta,  Cleombrotus  sent 
into  banishment,  and  Agis 
put  to  death. 

Death  of  Antigonus  Gona- 
tas,  king  of  Macedonia.  De- 
metrius, his  son,  succeeds 
him. 

Seleucus,  king  of  Syria, 
enters  into  a  war  with  Anti- 
ochus Hierax,  his  brother. 
The  latter  has  the  advantage 
in  a  battle  near  Ancyra,  in 
Galatia. 

Death  of  Eumenes,  king  of 
Pergamus.  Attalus,  his 
cousin-german  succeeds  him. 

Eratosthenes  the  Cyrenian 
is  made  librarian  to  Ptolemy 
Euergetes. 

Joseph,  nephew  of  the 
high-priest  Onias,  is  sent 
ambassador  to  Ptolemy  Eu- 
ergetes. 

Death  of  Demetrius,  king 
of  Macedonia.  Antigonus, 
guardian  of  Philip,  son  of 
Demetrius,  succeeds  him. 

Polycletus  of  Sicion,  a  fa- 
mous sculptor. 

Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  is 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Arsaces,  king  of  the  Par- 
thians. 

Cleonienes,  king  of  Sparta, 
gains  a  great  victory  over 
the  Achaeans  and  Aratus. 

Seleucus  Callinicus,  king 
of  Syria,  dies  amongst  the 
Parthiaub,  of  a  fall  from  a 
horse.      Seleucus  C'eiaunus, 
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his     eldwt     son,     succeeds 
him. 

AntiochusHierax  is  assas- 
sinated by  ttiieves,  on  leav- 
ing Egypt. 

AraUis  defeats  Aristippus,    3785. 
tyrant  of  Argos.      He   pre- 
vails upon  Lysiades,  tyrant 
of  Megalopolis,  to  renounce    3787. 
the  tyranny,    and  make  his 
city  enter  into  the  Acheean 
league. 
3779.      The  Romans  send  a  famous 
embassy  into  Greece  to  im- 
part to  the  Greeks  the  treaty 
they    had    lately   concluded 
with  the  Ulyrians.     The  Co- 
rinthians declare  by  a  public    3788. 
decree,   that    they   shall    bo 
admitted  to  a  share   in  the 
celebration  of  the  Isthmian 
games.     The  Athenians  also 
grant  them  the   freedom  of 
Athens. 

Antigonus,  king  of  Mace-    3789. 
don,  by  the  Intrigues  of  Ara- 
tus,  is   called  in  to  aid  the 
Achseans  against  the  Lace-    3790. 
dsemonians. 

3781.  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,     3792. 
takes  Megalopolis. 

Battle  of  Selasia,  followed 
with  the  taking  of  Sparta  by 
Antigonus. 

Death  of  Seleucus  Cerau- 
nus,  king  of  Syria.     Antio-    3793. 
chus   his   brother   surnamed 
the  Great,  succeeds  him. 

3782.  The  colossus  of  Rhodes  is 
thrown  down  by  a  great 
earthquake.  3796. 

3783.  Death  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes,  king  of  Egypt.  Pto- 
lemy Philopator  succeeds 
him. 

The  iEtolians  gain  a  great    3798. 
victory   at  Caphyaj  over  the 
Achseans. 

3784.  Antiochus   reduces  Molon 
and  Alexander,  who  had  re- 
volted against  him  two  years     3600. 
before,   the  first  in   Media, 
the  second  in  Persia. 

Death  of  Antigonus,  king 
of  Macedonia.  Philip,  the 
son  of  Demetrius,  succeeds 
him. 

Cleomenos,  king  of  Sparta, 
dies  in  Egypt.  The  Lace- 
demonians elect  Agesipolis 


and    Lycurgus     to    succeed 
him. 

War  of  the  allies  with  the 
^tolians,  in  favour  of  the 
Achaeana. 

Herraias,  prime  minister  of 
Antiochus,  is  put  to  death 
by  that  prince's  orders. 

Battle  of  Raphia,  between 
Ptolemy,  king  of 'jS'^'^ypt,  and 
Antiochus,  king  of  Syria. 

Treaty  of  peace  between 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  the  Acheeans  on  one 
side,  and  the  iEtolians  on  the 
other,  which  puts  an  end  to 
the  war  of  the  allies. 

Antiochus  besieges  Achse- 
us,  who  had  revolted,  in  Sar- 
dis,  and  after  a  siege  of  two 
years  he  is  delivered  up  by 
the  treachery  of  a  Cretan. 

Hannibal's  alliance  with 
Piiilip,  king  of  Macedonia. 

Philip  receives  a  consider- 
able blow  from  the  Romans 
at  the  siege  of  ApoUonia. 

Carneades,  founder  of  the 
New  Academy. 

Antiochus  undertakes  to 
reduce  the  provinces  which 
had  thrown  oflf  the  yoke  of 
the  Syrian  empire,  and  ef- 
fects it  in  the  space  of  seven 
years. 

Alliance  of  the  ^tolians 
with  the  Romans.  Attains, 
king  of  Pcrgamus,  enters  it. 
The  Lacedzemonians  accede 
to  it  some  short  lime  after. 

Famous  battle  between 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  the  iEtolians,  near  Elis. 
Philopoemen  distinguishes 
himself  in  it. 

Battle  of  Mantinea,  where- 
in Philopoemen  defeats  Ma- 
chanidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta, 
who  perishes  in  it.  Nabis 
is  set  in  his  place. 

Treaty  of  peace  between 
Philip  and  the  Romans. 

All  the  allies  on  both  sides 
are  included  in  it. 

Polybius  is  said  to  have 
been  born  this  year. 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Philopa- 
tor, king  of  Egypt. 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  at  that 
time  only  five  years  old,  suc- 
ceeds him. 
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3801.  League  belwi-en  Philip, 
king  of  Macedon,  anil  Antio- 
chus,  king  of  Syria,  against 
the  young  king  of  Kgypt. 

3802.  Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 
is  defeated  by  the  Rhodians 
in  a  sea-fight  off  the  island 
of  Cbios.  That  prince's 
cruel  treatment  of  the  Cya- 
neans  seems  to  be  properly 
dated  the  following  year. 

3803.  Philip  besieges  and  takes 
Abydos. 

3804.  The   Romans  declare  war     SSU. 
against    Philip.         P.    Sul- 
pitius  is  appointed  to  com- 
mand   in    it.       He    gains    a 
considerable  victory  near  the 

town  of  Oclolophus  in  Mace- 
donia. 

3805.  Villicus  succeeds  Sulpitius 

in  the  command  of  the  army     3815. 
against  Philip.      The    year 
following  Flamininus  is  sent 
to  succeed  Villicus. 

3806.  Anliochus,  king  of  Syria, 
subjects  Palestine  and  Coele- 
syria. 

The   Acliseans  declare  for 
the  Romans  against  Philip. 
3907.       InterviewofPhilip  and  the 

consul  Flamininus.  3817. 

Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta, 
declares  for  the  Romans. 

The  Boeotians  do  the  same. 

Peath  of  Attalus,  king  of 
Pergamus.  Eumenes  suc- 
ceeds him.  3821. 

Battle    of    Cynoscephalae, 
where    the    Romans    gain  a 
complete   victory  over  Phi-     3823. 
lip. 

3808.  Treaty  of  peace  between 
Philip  and  the  Romans  which 
puts  an  end  to  the  war. 

Embassy  of  the  Romans  to     3824. 
Antiochus  the  Great,  in  or- 
der to  be  assured  whether  the 
complaints  against  him  were    3825. 
justly  founded. 

Conspiracy  of  Scopes,  the 
iElolian,    against     Ptolemy    3829. 
Epiphanes,   discovered  and 
punished. 

3809.  Flamininus  makes  war  a- 
gainst  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of 
Sparta. 

3813.       Philopoemen  gains  a  consi-    3630, 
derable  advantage  over  Na- 
bis, near  Sparta. 
The   ^Etolians   resolve    to 


seize  Demetrius,  Chalcis, 
and  Sparta,  by  treachery 
and  stratagem. 

Nabis  is  killed.  Philopoe- 
men makes  the  Lacedajino- 
nians  enter  into  the  Achaean 
league. 

Antiochus  goes  into  Greece 
to  the  aid  of  the  iEtolians. 

The  Romans  declare  war 
against  him,  and  soon  after 
defeat  him  near  the  straits 
of  ThormopylBB. 

Battle  of  Magnesia,  fol- 
lowed by  a  treaty  of  peace, 
which  puts  an  end  to  the  war 
between  the  Romans  and 
Antiochus,  which  had  sub- 
sisted two  years. 

The  philosopher  Panaetius 
was  born  about  this  time. 

The  consul  Fulvius  forces 
the  ^tolians  to  submit  to 
the  Romans.  Manlius,  his 
colleague,  alraostat  the  same 
time,  subjects  all  the  Gauls 
in  Asia. 

The  cruel  treatment  of  the 
Spartans  by  their  exiles, 
supported  by  Philopoemen, 
happened  this  year. 

Antiochus  the  Great,  king 
of  Syria,  is  killed  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Belus, 
which  he  had  entered  in  or- 
der to  plunder  it.  Seleucus 
Philopator  succeeds  him. 

Philopoemen  is  taken  be- 
fore Messene,  by  Dinocrates 
and  put  to  death. 
Demetrius,  son  of  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia,  is  unjust- 
ly accused  by  his  brother 
Perseus,  and  put  to  death, 
by  order  of  his  father. 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Epipha 
nes,  king  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy 
Philometor  succeeds  him. 

Death  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia.  Perseus  his  son 
succeeds  him. 

Seleucus  Philopator,  king 
of  Syria,  is  poisoned  by  He- 
liodorus,  whom  he  had  sent  a 
little  before  to  take  Jerusa- 
lem. He  is  succeeded  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  caus- 
es Onias  the  high-priest  of 
Jerusalem  to  be  deposed,  and 
sets  Jason  in  his  place. 
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3833.  War  belwein  Antiochus 
and  Ptolemy  Philometor. 

The  Romans  declare  war 
against  Perseus.  That  prince 
has  some  advantage  in  the 
first  battle  near  the  river 
Peneus. 

383t.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  make 
himself  master  of  all  Egypt. 
He  marches  afterwards  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  commits 
unheard-of  cruelties. 

3B35.  The  Alexandrians,  in  the 
roomof  Philometor,  who  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  An- 
tiochus, make  Ptolemy  Euer- 
geles,  his  younger  brother, 
king. 

Philometor  is  set  at  liberty 
the  same  year,  and  unites 
with  his  brother.  That  union 
induces  Antiochus  to  renew 
the  war. 

3836.  Paulus  ^milius  is  charged 
with  the  Macedonian  war 
against  Perseus.  He  gains 
a  famous  victory  over  that 
prince  near  Pydna,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia.  It  was  not 
reduced  however,  into  a 
province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire till  twenty  years  after. 

The  prtEtor  Anicius  sub- 
jects Illyria  in  thirty  days. 

Popilius,  one  of  the  ambas- 
sadors sent  by  the  Romans 
into  Egypt,  obliges  Antio- 
chus to  quit  it,  and  comes  to 
an  accommodation  with  the 
two  brothers. 

Antiochus,  exasperated  at 
what  had  happened  in  Egypt, 
turns  his  rage  against  the 
Jews,  and  sends  Apollonius 
to  Jerusalem. 

The  same  year  he  publish- 
es a  decree  to  oblige  all 
nations  in  subjection  to  him 
to  renounce  their  own  reli- 
gion, and  conform  to  his. 
This  law  occasions  a  cruel 
persecution  amongst  the 
Jews. 

3837,  Antiochus  goes  in  person 
to  Jerusalem,  to  see  his  or- 
ders put  in  execution.  The 
martyrdom  of  the  Maccabees 
and  the  death  of  Eleazar, 
liappc  ind  at  that  time. 

PbmIus  .4£mili(is  abandons 
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the  cities  of  Epirus  to  be 
plundered  by  his  array,  for 
liaving  taken  Perseus's  part. 
The  Achceans,  suspected  of 
having  favoured  that  prince, 
are  sent  to  Rome,  to  give  an 
account  of  their  conduct. 
The  senate  banish  them  iiito 
different  towns  of  Italy,  from 
whence  they  are  not  suffered 
to  return  Iiorae  till  seventeen 
years  after.  Polybius  was 
of  this  number. 

3838.  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia, 
goes  to  Rome.  Eumenes, 
king  of  Pergamus,  is  not 
permitted  to  enter  it. 

Death  of  Mattathias.  Judas 
his  son  succeeds  him,  and 
gains  many  victories  over  the 
generals  of  Antiochus. 

3640.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  re- 
pulsed before  Elymais  where 
he  intended  to  plunder  the 
temple.  He  marches  towards 
Judaea,  with  design  to  extir- 
minate  the  Jews.  The  hand 
of  God  strikes  him  on  the 
way,  and  he  dies  in  the  most 
exquisite  torments.  Antio- 
chus Eupator,  his  son,  suc- 
ceeds him. 

3841.  Antiochus  Eupator  march- 
es against  Jerusalem.  He  is 
soon  after  obliged  to  return 
into  Syria,  in  order  to  expel 
Philip  of  Antioch,  who  had 
made  himself  master  of  his 
capital. 

3842.  Quarrel  between  Philome- 
tor, king  of  Egypt,  and  Phy- 
scon  his  brother,  which  does 
not  terminate  till  after  the 
expiration  of  five  years. 

Octavius,  ambassador  for 
tlie  Romans  in  Syria,  is  as- 
sassinated. 

Demetrius  Soter,  the  son 
of  Seleucus  Philopator,  flies 
from  Rome,  where  he  had 
been  kept  as  an  hostage,  to 
Syria,  where  he  causes  An- 
tiochus Eupator  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  seizes  the  throne. 

3843.  Death  of  Judas  Macca- 
bseus. 

3844.  Demetrius  is  acknowledged 
king  of  Syria  by  the  Romans. 

3845.  Death  of  Ewmenes,  king 
of  Pirgamus.  Atlalus  Phi- 
lometor succeeds  him. 
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3848.  War  between  Attalus  and 
Prusias. 

S85I.  Alexander  Bala  pretends 
to  be  the  son  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  in  that  qua- 
lity attempts  to  cause  him- 
self to  be  acknowledged  king 
of  Syria. 

3852.  Andriscus  of  Adramyttium 
pretends  himself  the  son  of 
Perseus,  and  undertakes  to 
cause  himself  to  be  declared 
king  of  Macedonia.  He  is 
conquered,  taken,  and  sent  to 
Rome  by  Metellus. 

3854.  Demetrius  Soter  is  killed 
in  a  battle  between  him  and 
Alexander  Bala.  His  death 
leaves  the  latter  in  possession 
of  the  empire  of  Syria. 

3856*  Macedonia  is  reduced  into 
a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

3857.  Troubles  in  Achaia  pro- 
moted by  Diaeus  and  Crito- 
laus.  The  commissioners 
sent  thither  by  the  Romans 
are  insulted. 

3658.  Metellus  goes  to  Achaia, 
where  he  gains  several  ad- 
vantages over  the  Achseans. 
Mummius  succeeds  him,  and 
after  a  great  battle  near  Leu- 
copetra,  takes  Corinth,  and 
entirely  demolishes  it. 

Greece  is  reduced  into  a 
Roman  province  under  the 
name  of  the  province  of 
Achaia. 

(The  sequel  of  the  history  of 
the  kings  of  Syria  is  very  per- 
plexed, for  which  reason  I  shall 
separate  it  from  that  of  the  E- 
gyptians,  in  order  to  complete 
its  chronology.) 

SYRIA. 

3859.  Demetrius  Nicator,  son  of 
Demetrius  Soter,  defeats 
Alexander  Bala,  and  ascends 
the  throne. 

38G0.  Antiochus,  surnamed  The- 
os,  son  of  Bala,  supported 
by  Tryphon,  makes  himself 
master  of  part  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Tryphon  gets  Jonathan 
into  his  hands,  and  puts  him 
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3S63. 


3fi(H. 


3859. 
38G6, 


to  death  at  Ptolemais.  The 
year  following  he  murders 
his  pupil  Antiochus,  and  seiz- 
es the  kingdom  of  Syria. 

Demetrius  marches  against 
the  Parthians.  After  some 
small  advantages  he  is  taken 
prisoner. 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  the  se- 
cond son  of  Demetrius  Soter, 
marries  Cleopatra,  the  wife 
of  his  brother  Demetrius  Ni- 
cator ;  and  after  having  put 
Tryphon  to  death,  he  is  de- 
clared king  himself. 

EGYPT. 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor.  Ptolemy  Physcou,  his 
brother,  succeeds  him. 

Death  of  Attalus  king  of 
Pergamus.  Attalus  his  ne- 
phew, surnamed  Philometor, 
succeeds  him.  He  reigns 
five  years. 


SYRIA. 

Antiochus  Sidetes  besieges 
John  Hyrcanus  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  takes  the  city  by 
capitulation. 

Antiochus  marches  against 
the  Parthians,  and  gains 
many  advantages  over  them. 
They  send  back  Demetrius 
the  year  following. 

Demetrius  Nicator  reigns 
again  in  Syria. 

Demetrius  is  killed  by 
Alexander  Zebina,  who  takes 
his  place,  and  causes  himself 
to  be  acknowledged  king  of 
Syria. 

Seleucus  V.  eldest  son  of 
Demetrius  Nicator,  is  de- 
clared king,  and  soon  after 
killed  by  Cleopatra.  Antio- 
chus Grypus  succeeds  him. 
3S8-2.  Zebina  is  defeated  by  Gry- 
pus, and  dies  soon  after. 

EGYPT. 

3968.  The  cruelties  of  Physcon 
at  Alexandria  oblige  most  of 
the  inhabitants  to  quit  the 
place. 

3871.  Attalus  Philometor,  king 
of  Pergamus,  at  his  death 
leaves  his  dominions  to  the 
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3874. 


Roman  peoplf.     Aiulmnlcus 
seizes  them. 

The  consul  Perpenna  de- 
feats Andronicus,  and  sends 
him  to  Rome.  The  kingdom 
of  Pergamus  is  reduced  the 
year  following:  into  a  Roman 
province  by  Manius  Aqui- 
lius. 

Physcon  repudiates  Cleo- 
patra, his  first  wife,  and 
marries  her  daughter  of  the 
same  name.  He  is  soon  after 
obliged  to  fly,  and  the  Alex- 
andrians give  the  govern- 
ment to  Cleopatra,  whom  he 
had  repudiated. 

3877.  Physcon  re-ascends  the 
throne  of  Egypt. 

3882.  Physcon  gives  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  Crypus,  king 
of  Syria. 

SYRIA. 

3884.  Cleopatra  attempts  to  poi- 
son Grypus,  and  is  poisoned 
herself. 

389(y.  Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian, 
son  of  Cleopatra  and  Antio- 
chus Sidetes,  takes  arms  a- 
gainst  Grypus.  He  has  the 
worst  in  the  beginning  ;  but 
two  years  after  obliges  his 
brother  to  divide  the  king- 
dom of  Syria  with  him. 

3907.  Death  of  Grypus.  Seleu- 
cus  his  son  succeeds  him. 

3910.  Antiochus,  the  Cyzicenian, 
is  defeated,  and  put  to  death. 

3911.  Seleucus  is  defeated  by 
Eusebes,  and  burnt  in  Mop- 
saestia. 

Antiochus  Eusebes,  the  son 
of  the  Cyzicenian,  causes 
himself  to  be  declared  king. 
He  marries  Selene,  the  wi- 
dow of  Grypus. 

EGYPT. 

3887.  Death  of  Physcon.  Pto- 
lemy Lathy rus succeeds  him. 
Cleopatra,  his  mother,  oblig- 
es him  to  repudiate  Cleopatra 
his  eldest  sister,  and  to  mar- 
ry Selene  liis  youngest. 

38".)  I.  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt, 
gives  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus 
to  Alexander,  her  youngest 
son. 

3S!V7.       Cleopatra  drives  Lathyrus 


A.M. 

out  of  Egypt,  and  places  his 
brother  Alexander  upon  the 
throne. 

3900.  Signal  victory  of  Lathyrus 
over  Alexander,  king  of  the 
Jews,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan. 

3901.  Cleopatra  forces  Lathyrus 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Ptole- 
mais,  and  takes  that  city  her- 
self. 

3903.  Cleopatra  takes  her  daugh- 
ter Selene  from  Lathyrus, 
and  makes  her  marry  Antio- 
chus the  Cyzicenian. 

SYRIA. 

3912.  Antiochus,  brother  of  Se- 
leucus, and  second  son  of 
Grypus,  assumes  the  diadem. 
He  is  presently  after  defeat- 
ed by  Eusebes,  and  drowned 
in  the  Orontes. 

3913.  Philip,  his  brother,  third 
son  of  Grypus,  succeeds 
him. 

391k  Demetrius  Eucheres,  4th 
son  of  Grypus,  is  establish- 
ed king  at  Damascus  by  the 
aid  of  Lathyrus. 

3916.  Eusebes,  defeated  by  Phi- 
lip and  Demetrius,  retires  to 
the  Parthians,  who  re-esta- 
blish him  upon  the  throne 
two  years  after. 

3919.  Demetrius,  having  been 
taken  by  the  Parthians,  An- 
tiochus Dionysius,  the  fifth 
son  of  Grypus,  is  set  upon 
the  throne  of  Damascus,  and 
killed  the  following  year. 

3921.  The  Syrians,  weary  of  so 
many  changes,  choose  Ti- 
granes,  king  of  Armenia,  for 
their  king.  He  reigns  four- 
teen years  by  a  viceroy. 

Eusebes  takes  refuge  in 
Cilicia,  where  he  remains 
concealed. 

EGYPT. 

3915.  Alexander  kills  his  mother 
Cleopatra. 

3916.  Alexander  is  expelled,  and 
dies  soon  after. 

Lathyrus  is  rtcalled. 

3922.  Lathyrus  ruins  Thebes  in 
Eevpt,  where  the  rebels 
whom  he  had  before  defeated 
had  taken  refuge. 
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39'^.3.      Death  of  Latliyrus.     A\o\- 

aiidir  II.  son  of  Alexander  1. 

under  the  protection  of  Syl- 

la,  is  elected  king. 

SYRIA. 

3935.  Tigranes  recalls  Magdalus 
whom  he  had  appointed  his 
\iceroy  in  Syria. 

Antiochus  Asiaticus  takes 
possession  of  some  parts  of 
Syria,  and  reigns  four  years. 

39B9.      Pompey  deprives  Antiochus    3973. 
Asiaticus   of  his   dominions, 
and  reduces  Syria  into  a  Ro- 
man province. 


EGYPT. 

39S8.  Death  of  Nicomedes,  king 
of  Bithynia.  His  kingdom 
is  reduced  into  a  Roman  pro- 
vince ;  as  is  also  Cyrenaica 
the  same  year. 

3939.  Alexander  is  driven  out  of 
Egypt.  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
Lathyrus's  natural  son,  is  set 
in  his  place. 

3946.  The  Romans  depose  Ptole- 
my, king  of  Cyprus,  and 
seize  that  island.  Cato  is 
charged  with  that  commis- 
sion. 

Ptolemy  Auletes  is  obliged 
to  fly  from  Egypt.  Berenice 
the  eldest  of  his  daughter, 
is  declared  queen  in  his  stead. 

3949.  Gabinius  and  Antony  re- 
store Auletes  to  the  entire 
possession  of  his  dominions. 

39S3.  Q^ath  of  Ptolemy  Auletes. 
He  leaves  his  dominions  to 
his  eldest  son  and  his  eldest 
daughter,  the  famous  Cleo- 
patra. 

3956.  Pothlnus  and  Achillas,  the 
young  king's  guardians,  de- 
prive Cleopatra  of  her  share 
in  the  government,  and  drive 
her  out  of  Egypt. 

3957.  Death  of  the  king  of  Egypt. 
Caesar  places  Cleopatra  upon 
the  throne  with  Ptolemy  her 
young  brother. 

8961.  Cleopatra  poisons  her  bro- 
ther when  he  comes  of  age  to 
share  the  sovereign  authority 
according  to  the  laws.  She 
afterwards  declares  for  the 
Roman  triumviri. 

3963.  Cleopatra  goes  to  Antony 
vol.  ui.  y  z 


at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  She 
gains  the  ascendant  over  him , 
and  carries  him  with  her  to 
Alexandria. 

Antony  makes  himself  mas- 
ter of  Armenia,  and  brings 
the  king  prisoner  to  Cleopa- 
tra. Coronation  of  Cleopa- 
tra and  all  her  children. 

Rupture  between  Caesar 
and  Antony,  Cleopatra  ac- 
companies the  latter,  who  re- 
pudiates Octavia  at  Athens. 

Cleopatra  flies  at  the  battle 
of  Actium.  Antony  follows 
her,  and  thereby  abandons 
the  victory  to  Caesar. 
3974.  Antony  dies  in  fhe  arras  of 
Cleopatra. 

Caesar  makes  himself  mas- 
ter of  Alexandria.  Cleopatra 
kills  herself.  Egypt  is  re- 
duced into  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. 

CAPPADOCIA. 

3644.  Ariarathes  I.  was  the  first 
king  of  Cappadocia.  He 
reigned  jointly  with  his  bro- 
ther Holophernes. 

3668.      Ariarathes  II.  son  of  the 
.      first. 

3683.  He  is  deprived  of  his  do- 
minions by  Perdiccas,  who 
sets  Eumenes  on  the  throne. 

3689.  Ariarathes  HI.  ascends  the 
throne  of  Cappadocia  after 
the  death  of  Perdiccas  and 
Eumenes. 

3720.      Ariamnes. 

Ariarathes  IV. 

3814.      Ariarathes  V. 

PARTHIAN  EMPIRE. 

37.54.  Arsaces  I.  founder  of  the 
Parthian  empire. 

Arsaces  II.  brother  of  the 
first. 

Priapatius. 

Phraates  I. 


PONTUS, 


3490, 


The  kingdom  of  Pontus 
was  founded  by  Darius  the 
sonofHystaspes,  in  the  yesir 
3490.  Artabazus  was  the 
first  king  of  it.  His  succes- 
sors, down  to  Mithridates, 
are  little  known. 
.3600.       Mithridates  I.     He  is  com- 
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He  reiffns     3916. 


monly  considered  as  the 
founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus. 

Ariobarzanes. 
twenty-six  years. 

Mithridates  IL     He  reigns 
thirty-five  years. 

Mithridates  III.  Reigns 
thirty-six  years.  The  reigns 
of  the  three  kings  who  suc- 
ceed him  include  the  space 
of  a  hundred  years.  The 
last  of  them  was  Mithridates 
IV.  great  grandfather  of 
Mithridates  the  Great. 
3819.  Pharnaces,  son  of  Mithri- 
dates IV. 

CAPPADOCIA. 

3842.  Ariarathes  VI.  surnamed 
Philopator. 

3875.  Ariarathes  VII. 

3913.  Ariarathes  VIII.  Mithri- 
dates, king  of  Pontus,  puts 
him  to  death,  and  sets  his  son 
upon  the  throne.  Soon  after 
Ariarathes  IX.  takes  Cappa- 
docia  from  the  son  of  Mith- 
ridates, who  is  presently 
after  re-established  by  his 
father. 

3914.  Sylla  enters  Cappadocia, 
drives  the  son  of  Mithridates 
out  of  it,  and  sets  Ariobar- 
zanes I.  upon  the  throne. 

3916.  Tigranes,  king  of  Arme- 
nia, drives  Ariobarzanes  out 
of  Cappadocia,  and  reinstates 
the  son  of  Mithridates. 

PARTHIAN  EMPIRE. 

3840.      Mithridates  I. 
3873.      Phraates  II. 

3876.  Artabanus.  After  a  very 
short  reign,  he  is  succeeded 
by  Mithridates  II.  who  reigns 
forty  years. 

Mnaschires,  and  after  him 

Sinatroces.  These      two 

princes  reign  about  twenty 
years. 

PONTUS. 

3866.      Mithridates  V. 
Euergetes. 

8881.  Mithridates  VI.  surnamed 
the  Great. 

3913.  Mithridates  seizes  Cappa- 
docia, and  makes  his  son  king 
ofit. 


A.M. 

3916. 


3920. 


3935. 

3917. 
3918. 

3920. 
3921. 


3929. 
3929. 


Beginning  of  the  first  war 
between  Mithridates  and  the 
Romans. 

Mithridates  causes  all  the 
Romans  in  Asia  Minor  to  be 
massacred  in  one  day. 

Archelaus,  one  of  the  ge- 
nerals of  Mithridates,  seizes 
Athens,  and  most  of  the  cities 
of  Greece. 

CAPPADOCIA. 

Sylla  obliges  Mithridates 
to  restore  Cappadocia  to 
Ariobarzanes.  Tigranes  dis- 
possesses him  of  it  a  second 
time.  After  the  war  with 
Mithridates,  Pompey  rein- 
states Ariobarzanes.  His 
reign,  and  the  very  short  one 
of  his  son,  continue  down  to 
about  the  year  3953. 

PARTHIAN  EMPIRE. 

Phraates  III.  who  assumes 
the  surname  of  the  gods. 


surnamed    3930. 


3981. 


PONTUS. 

Sylla  is  charged  with  the 
war  againt  Mithridates.  He 
retakes  Athens  after  a  long 
siege. 

Victory  of  Sylla  over  the 
generals  of  Mithridates  near 
Chseronea.  He  gains  a  se- 
cond battle  soon  after  at  Or- 
chomenus. 

Treaty  of  peace  between 
Mithridates  and  Sylla,  which 
terminates  the  war. 

Mithridates  puts  his  son 
to  death. 

Second  war  between  Mith- 
ridates and  the  Romans.  It 
subsists  something  less  than 
three  years. 

Mithridates  makes  an  alli- 
ance with  Sertorius. 

Beginning  of  the  third  war 
of  Mithridates  against  the 
Romans.  LucuUus  and  Cotta 
are  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  army. 

Cotta  is  defeated  by  sea 
and  land,  and  forced  to  shut 
himself  up  in  Chalcedon. 
Lucullus  goes  to  his  aid. 

Mithridates  forms  the  siege 
ofCyzicum.  Lucullus  oblig- 
es him  to  raise  it  at  the  end 
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3520. 
3525. 


3532. 
3543. 

35U. 
3589. 
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of  two  years,  and  pursues 
and  beats  him  near  the  Gra- 
nicus. 

3933.  Mithridates  defeated  in  the 
plains  of  Cabirae.  He  retires 
to  Tigranes. 

3934.  LucuUus  declares  war  a- 
gainst  Tigranes,  and  soon 
after  defeats  him,  and  takes 
Tigranocerta,  the  capital  of 
Armenia. 

3936.  Lucullus  defeats  Tigranes 
and  Mithridates,  who  had 
joined  their  forces  near  the 
river  Arsamia. 

3937.  Mithridates  recovers  all  his 
dominions,  in  cousequenceof 
the  discontent  that  takes 
place  in  the  Roman  army. 

CAPPADOCIA. 

39a3.  Ariobarzanes  III.  He  is 
put  to  death  by  Cassius. 

3962.       Ariarathes  X. 

3973.  M.  Antony  drives  Ariara- 
thes out  of  Cappadocia,  and 
sets  Archelaus  in  his  place. 
On  the  death  of  that  prince, 
which  haj)pened  in  the  year 
of  the  world  4022,  Cappado- 
cia was  reduced  into  a  Ro- 
man province. 

PARTHIAN  EMPIRE. 

3048.  Mithridates,  eldest  son  of 
Phraates. 

3960.      Orodes. 

Unfortunate  expedition  of 
Crassus  against  the  Parthi- 
ans. 

Ventidius,  general  of  the 
Romans,  gains  a  victory  over 
the  Parthiaus,  which  re^ 
tricves  tlie  honour  they  had 
lost  at  the  battle  of  Carrse. 

PONTUS. 


3938.  Pompey  is  appointed  to 
succeed  Lucullus  He  gains 
many  advantages  ovc  r  Mith- 
ridates, and  obliges  him  to 
fly. 

Tigranes   surrenders  him- 
self to  Pompey. 

3939.  Pompey     makes     himself 
master   of  Caiua,   in   which     3J0I. 
the  treasures  of  Mrlhridates 

were  laid  up. 

Death       of      Mithridates. 
Pharnaces  his  son,  whom  the 


3593. 
3698. 


3600. 


army  had  elected  king,  sub- 
raits  his  person  and  domi- 
nions to  the  Romans. 

SYRACUSE. 

Syracuse  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  year  of 
the  world  3295,  before  Christ 
709. 

Gelon's  beginning. 

Gelon  is  elected  king  of 
Syracuse.  He  reigns  five  or 
six  years. 

Hiero  I.  He  reigns  eleven 
years. 

Thasybulus.  In  a  year's 
time  he  is  expelled  by  his 
subjects. 

The  Syracusans  enjoy  their 
liberty  during  sixty  years. 

The  Athenians,  assisted  by 
the  people  of  Segesta,  under- 
take the  siege  of  Syracuse 
under  their  general  Nicias. 
They  are  obliged  to  raise  it 
at  the  end  of  two  years.  The 
Syracusans  pursue  and  de- 
feat them  entirely. 

Beginning  of  Dionysius  the 
Elder. 

Dionysius,  after  having 
deposed  the  ancient  magis- 
trates of  Syracuse,  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  new  ones, 
and  soon  after  causes  himself 
to  be  declared  generalissimo. 

Revolt  of  the  Syracusans 
against  Dionysius  upon  ac- 
count of  the  taking  of  Gela 
by  the  Carthaginians.  It  is 
followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  Carthaginians 
and  Syracusans,  by  one  of 
the  conditions  of  which  Syra- 
cuse is  to  continue  in  subjec- 
tion to  Dionysius.  He  es- 
tablishes himself  in  the  ty- 
ranny. 

New  troubles  at  Syracuse 
against  Dionysius.  He  finds 
means  to  put  an  end  to  them. 

CARTHAGE. 

Carthage  was  founded  in 
the  year  of  the  world  31o8, 
before  Christ  846. 

First  treaty  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Romans. 
It  appears  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  carried  their 
arms  into  Sicily  before  this 
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treaty,  as  they  were  in  j/os- 
session  of  part  of  it  when  it 
was  concluded.  But  in  what 
year  is  fiot  known. 

3520.  The  Carthaginians  make  an 
alliance  witli  Xerxes. 

3628.  The  Carthaginians,  under 
Amilcar,  attack  the  Greeks 
settled  in  Sicily.  They  are 
beaten  by  Gelon. 

3592.  The  Carthaginians  send 
troops  under  Hannibal  to  aid 
the  people  of  Segesta  against 
the  Syracusans. 

3595.  Hannibal  and  Imilcon  are 
sent  to  conquer  Sicily.  They 
open  the  campaign  with  the 
siege  of  Agrigenlura. 

3600.  The  war  made  by  the  Car- 
thaginians in  Sicily  is  termi- 
nated by  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Syracusans. 

SYRACUSE. 

3605.  Dionysius  makes  great  pre- 
parations to  enable  him  to 
carry  on  a  new  war  against 
the  Carthaginians. 

3C07.  Massacreof  all  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  Sicily,  followed  by 
a  declaration  of  war,  which 
Dionysius  caused  to  be  sig- 
nified to  them  by  a  herald, 
whom  he  dispatched  to  Car- 
thage. 

3615.  Dionysius  takes  Rhegium 
by  Capitulation.  The  next 
year  he  breaks  the  treaty, 
and  makes  himself  master  of 
it  again  by  force. 

3632.  Death  of  Dionysius  the 
Elder.  His  son  Dionysius 
the  Younger  succeeds  him. 
By  the  advice  of  Dion,  his 
brother-in-law,  he  causes 
Plato  to  come  to  his  court. 

Dion,  banished  by  the  or- 
der of  Dionysius,  retires  into 
Peloponnesus. 

3613.  Dionysius  makes  Arete  his 
sisli;r,  the  wife  of  Dion, 
marry  Tiinocrates,  one  of 
his  friends.  That  treatment 
makL'S  Dion  resolve  to  attack 
the  tyrant  with  open  force. 

3614.  Dion  obliges  Dionysius  to 
abundon  Syracuse.  He  sets 
sail  for  Italy. 

3616.  Callipj)us  causes  Dion  to 
be  assa&sina^pd,  and  makes 
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himself  master  of  Syracuse, 
where  He  reigns  about  thir- 
teen months. 

3647.  Hipparinus,  brother  of 
Dionysius  the  Younger, 
drives  Callippus  out  of  Sy- 
racuse, and  establishes  him- 
self in  his  place  for  two 
years. 

3654.  Dionysius  re-ascends  the 
throne. 

3656.  The  Syracusans  call  in 
Timoleon  to  their  aid. 

3657.  Dionysius  is  forced  by  Ti- 
moleon to  surrender  himself 
ard  retire  to  Corinth. 

3658.  Timoleon  abolishes  tyran- 
ny at  Syracuse,  andthrough- 
out  Sicily,  and  re-establishes 
liberty  in  the  whole  island. 

3685.  Agathocles  makes  himself 
tyrant  of  Syracuse. 

CARTHAGE. 

3607.  Imilcon  goes  to  Sicily  with 
an  army  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  Dionysius.  It  sub- 
sists four  or  five  years. 

8654.  Second  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Carthaginians. 

3656.  The  Carthaginians  make  a 
new  attempt  to  seize  Sioily. 
They  are  defeated  by  Timo- 
leon, who  had  been  sent  by 
the  Corinthians  to  the  aid  of 
the  Syracusans. 

Hanno  citizen  of  Carthage, 
forms  the  design  of  making 
himself  master  of  his  coun- 
try. 

3672.  Embassy  of  Tyre  to  Car- 
thage, to  demand  aid  against 
Alexander  the  Great. 

3r)85.  Beginning  of  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Carthaginians  and 
Agathocles  in  Sicily  and 
Africa. 

SYRACUSE. 

3724.  A  Roman  legion  seizes 
Rhegium  by  treachery. 

3729.  Hiero  and  Artemidorus  are 
raised  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand by  the  Syracusan 
troops. 

3736.  Hiero  is  declared  king  by 
the  Syracusans. 

3741.  Appius  Claudius  goes  to 
Sicily  to  aid  the  Mamerliues 
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A.M. 

against  Ihr  Carthaginians. 
Hiero,  wlio  was  at  first  a- 
gainst  him,  comes  to  an  ac- 
commodation with  him,  and 
malies  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans. 

3763.  Hiero  sends  the  Carthagi- 
nians aid  against  the  foreign 
mercenaries. 

3786.  Hiero  goes  to  meet  the  con- 
sul Tih.  Sempronius,  in  order 
to  offer  his  services  against 
the  Carthaginians. 

CARTHAGE. 

3727.  The  Carthaginians  send  aid 
under  Mago  to  the  Romans 
against  Pyrrhus. 

374.1.  Beginning  of  the  first  Pu- 
nic war  with  the  Romans.  It 
subsists  twenty-four  years. 

3743.  The  Romans  besiege  the 
Carthaginians  in  Agrigen- 
tum,  and  take  the  city  after  a 
siege  of  seven  months. 

374f5i  Sea-fight  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  Carthaginians 
near  the  coast  of  Myle. 

3749.  Sea-fight  near  Ecnomus, 
in  Sicily. 

3750.  Regulus  in  Africa.  He  is 
taken  prisoner. 

Xanthippus  comes  to  the 
aid  of  the  Carthaginians. 

3755.  Regulus  is  sent  to  Rome 
to  propose  the  exchange  of 
prisoners.  At  his  return  tlie 
Carthaginians  put  him  to 
death  with  the  most  cruel 
torments. 

3756.  Siege  of  Lilybsum  by  the 
Romans. 

3763.  Defeat  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians near  the  islands  of 
iEgates,  followed  by  a  treaty 
that  puts  an  end  to  the  first 
Punic  war. 

War  of  Libya  against  the 
forciga  mercenaries.  It  sub- 
sists three  years  and  four 
mouths. 

3767.  The  Carthaginians  give  up 
Sardinia  to  the  Romans,  and 
engage  to  pay  them  1900 
talents. 

3776.       Aniilcar  is  killed  in  Spain. 

Asdrubal,     his     son-in-law, 

succeeds  him  in  the  command 

of  the  array. 

Hannibal  is  sent  into  Spain 


A.M. 

3784. 
3786. 

3787. 
3789. 


3792. 


at  the  request  of  his  uncle 
Asdrubal. 

Asdrubal's  death.  Hanni- 
bal is  made  general  of  the 
army  in  his  stead. 

Siege  of  Saguntum. 

Beginning  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  which  subsists 
seventeen  years. 

Hannibal  enters  Italy,  and 
gains  the  battle  of  Ticinus 
and  Trebia. 

SYRACUSE. 

Death  of  Hiero.  Hiero- 
nyraus,  his  grandson,  suc- 
ceeds him. 

Hieronymus  abandons  the 
party  of  the  Romans,  and 
enters  into  an  alliance  with 
Hannibal.  He  is  assassinated 
soon  after.  His  death  is 
followed  by  great  commo- 
tions at  Syracuse. 

Marcellus  takes  Syracuse, 
after  a  siege  of  three  years . 

CARTHAGE. 


37S8.      Battle  of  Thrasymenus. 

Hannibal  deceives  Fabius 
at  the  defile  of  Cassilinum. 

Cn.  Scipio  defeats  the  Car- 
thaginians in  Spain. 

3789.  Battle  of  Cannse.  Hanni- 
bal retires  to  Capua  after  this 
battle. 

3790.  Asdrubal  is  beaten  in  Spain 
by  the  two  Scipios. 

3793.  The  two  Scipios  are  killed 
in  Spain. 

The  Romans  besiege  Ca- 
pua. 

3794.  Hannibal  advances  to 
Rome,  and  besieges  it.  The 
Romans  soon  after  take  Ca- 
pua. 

3798.  Asdrubal  enters  Italy.  He 
is  defeated  by  the  consul 
Livius.  whom  the  other  con- 
sul Nero  had  joined. 

3799.  Scipio  makes  himself  mas- 
ter of  all  Spain.  He  is  made 
consul  the  year  following, 
and  goes  to  Africa. 

3802.  Hannibal  is  recalled  to  aid 
his  country. 

3803.  Interview  of  Hannibal  and 
Scipio  in  Africa,  followed 
by  a  bloody  battle,  in  wbieh 
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A.M. 

3804. 


A.M. 


3810. 


3B13. 
3816. 

S820. 


the  Romans  gain  a  complete 
victory. 

Treaty   of  peace  between     3822. 
the  Carthaginians  and    Ro-    3823. 
mans,  which  puts  an  end  to 
the  second  Punic  war. 

Fifty  years  elapsed  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  second 
and  the  beginning  of  the  third 
Punic  war. 

Hannibal  is  made  praetor  3848. 
of  Carthage,  and  reforms  the 
courts  of  justice  and  the  fi- 
nances. After  having  exer- 
cised that  office  two  years, 
he  retires  to  king  Antiochus 
at  Ephesus,  whom  he  ad-  3855. 
vises  to  carry  the  war  into 
Italy. 

Interview  of  Hannibal  and    3850. 
Scipio  at  Ephesus. 
Hannibal  takes  refuge  in  the    3858. 
island   of    Crete,    to    avoid 
being  delivered    up    to  the 
Romans. 

Hannibal      abandons    the    3859. 
island  of  Crete,  to  take  re- 


fuge with  Prusias,  king  of 
Bithynia. 

Death  of  Hannibal. 

The  Romans  send  commis- 
sioners into  Africa  to  decide 
the  differences  that  had  arisen 
between  the  Carthaginians 
and  Masinissa. 

CARTHAGE. 

Second  embassy  sent  by 
tke  Romans  into  Africa,  to 
make  new  enquiries  into  the 
differences  subsisting  be- 
tween the  Carthaginians  and 
Masinissa. 

Beginning  of  the  third  Pu- 
nic war.  It  subsists  a  little 
more  than  four  years. 

Carthage  is  besieged  by 
the  Romans. 

Scipio  the  younger  is  made 
consul,  and  receives  the 
command  of  the  army  before 
Carthage. 

Scipio  takes  and  entirely 
demolishes  Carthage. 
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